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Experiments  in  confort,  touching  theflraining  and  pajjing  of  bodies ^  one  through 
another  j  'which  they  call  Percolation. 


DIG  a  pit  upon  the  fea-lhore,  Ibmewhat  above  the  high-water 
mark,  and  link  it  as  deep  as  the  low-water  mark ;  and  as  the 
tide  cometh  in,  it  will  fill  with  water,  fre{h  and  potable. 
This  is  commonly  pradtifed  upon  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  where 
other  freili  water  is  wanting.  And  Caefar  knew  this  well 
when  he  was  befieged  in  Alexandria :  for  by  digging  of  pits  in  the  fea- 
fhore,  he  did  fruflrate  the  laborious  works  of  the  enemies,  which  had 
turned  the  fea-water  upon  the  wells  of  Alexandria ;  and  fo  faved  his 
artny  being  then  in  delperation.  But  Caefar  millook  the  caufe,  for  he 
thought  that  all  fea-finds  had  natural  fprings  of  frefh  water :  but  it  is  plain, 
that  it  is  the  fea-water ;  becaufe  the  pit  filled  according  to  the  meafure  of 
the  tide :  and  the  fea-water  paffing  or  draining  through  the  fands,  leaveth 
the  faltnefe. 

2.. I  remember  to  have  read,  that  trial  hath  been  made  of  falt-water  paf- 
fed  through  earth,  through  ten  veffels,  one  within  another;  and  yet  it  hath 
not  loft  its  faknefs,  as  to  become  potable :  but  the  fame  man  faith,  that  (by 
the  relation  of  another)  falt-water  drained  through  twenty  velTels,  hath  be- 
ccwpae  frelii.  This  experiment  feemeth  to  crofs  that  other  of  pits,  made  by 
the  fea- fide;  and  yet  but  in  part,  if  it  be  true,  that  twenty  repetitions  do 
the  effed:.  But  it  is  worth  the  note,  how  poor  the  imitations  of  nature 
are  in  common  courfe  of  experiments,  except  they  be  led  by  great  judgment, 
and  fome  good  light  of  axioms.  For  firft,  there  is  no  fmall  difference  be- 
tween a  pafilige  of  water  through  twenty  fmall  veilels,  and  through  fuch  a 
diftance,  as  between  the  low-water  and  high-water  mark.  Secondly,  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  earth  and  fand ;  for  all  earth  hath  in  it  a  kind 
of  nitrous  fait,  from  which  fand  is  more  free ;  and  befides,  earth  doth  not 
ilrain  the  water  lb  finely,  as  land  doth.  But  there  is  a  third  point,  that  I 
fufpedt  as  much  or  more  than  the  other  two  ;  and  that  is,  that  in  the  expe- 
riment of  tranfmilfion  of  the  lea-water  into  the  pits,  the  water  rifeth  ;  but 
in  the  experiment  of  tranfmiffion  of  the  water  through  the  velfels,  it  falleth. 
Now  certain  it  is,  that  the  falter  part  of  water  (once  faltcd  throughout)  go- 
cdi  to  the  botom.  And  therefore  no  marvel,  if  the  draining  of  water  by 
tlcfccnt,  doth  not  make  it  frelh :  befides,  I  do  fomewhat  doubt,  that  the 
Vol.  III.  A  very 
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very  dafhlng  of  the  water,  that  cometh  from  the  fea,  is.  more  proper  to  flrike 
oft  the  flit  part,  than  where  the  water  flideth  of  its  own  motion. 

3.  It  feemeth  Percolation,  or  Traniiiiifiion,  (which  is  commonly  called 
flraining)  is  a  good  kind  of  feparatioh,  not  only  of  thick  from  thin,  and  grofs 
from  fine,  but  of  more  fubtile  natures ;  and  varieth  according  to  the  body 
through  which  the  tranfmiflion  is  made  :  as  if  through  a  woollen  bag,  the 
liquor  leaveth  the  fatnefsj  if  through  fand,  the  faltnefs,  &c.  They  fpeak  of 
fevering  wine  from  water,  palling  it  through  ivy  wood,  or  through  other  the 
like  porous  body;  but  non  con  flat. 

4.  Th%  gum  of  trees  (which  we  fee  to  be  commonly  fnining  and  clear) 
is  but  a  fine  palfage  or  draining  of  the  juice  of  the  tree  through  the  wood  and 
bark.  And  iji  like  manner,  cornifh  diamonds,  and  rock  rubies  (which  are  yet 
more  refplendent  than  gums)  are  the  fine   exudations  of  ftone. 

5.  Aristotle  giveth  the  caufe,  vainly,  why  the  feathers  of  birds  are  of - 
more  lively  colours,  than  the  hairs  of  beafls ;  for  no  beaft  hath  any  fine  azure, 
or  carnation,  or  green  hair.  He  fiith,  it  is,  becaufe  birds  are  more  in  the  beams 
of  the  fun  than  beafts ;  but  that  is  manifeftly  untrue  ;  for  cattle  are  more  in 
the  fun  tlian  birds,  that  live  commonly  in  the  woods,  or  in  fome  cx)vert. 
The  true  caufe  is,  that  the  excrementitious  moifture  of  living  creatures,*  which 
maketh  as  well  the  feathers  in  birds,  as  the  hair  in  beads,  pafleth  in  birds 
through  a  finer  and  more  delicate  flrainer  than  it  doth  in  bealts :  for"  feadiers 
pafs  through  quills;  and  hair  through  Ikin. 

6.  The  clarifying  of  liquors  by  adhefion,  is  an  inward  Percolation  ;  and 
is  eftedled,  when  fome  cleaving  body  is  mixed  and  agitated  with  the  liquors ; 
whereby  the  groffer  part  of  the  liquor  (licks  to  that  cleaving  body ;  and  io 
tlie  finer  parts  are  freed  from  the  grolTer.  So  the  apothecaries  clarify  their 
fyrups  by  whites  of  .eggs,  beaten  with  the  juices  which  they  would  clarify  5 
which  whites  of  eggs  gather  all  the  dregs  and  groffer  parts  of  the  juice  to 
them;  and  after  the  fyrup  being  let  on  the  fire,  the  whites  of  eggs  thcm- 
felves  harden,  and  are  taken  forth.  So  ippocrafs  is  clarified  by  mixing  wirli 
milk,  and  ftirring  it  about,  and  then  palling  it  through  a  woollen  bag,  which 
they  call  Hippocrates^  Slee\:e,  and  the  cleaving  nature  of  the  milk  drau'eth 
the  powder  of  the  fpices,  and  groffer  parts  of  the  liquor  to  it  ;  and  in  the 
paffage  they  Hick  upon  the  woollen  bag. 

7.  T  H  E  clarifying  of  water,  is  an  experiment  tending  to  health ;  befides 
the  pleafure  of  the  eye,  when  water  is  cryftalline.  It  is  effciled  by  cafling  in 
and  placing  pebbles  at  the  head  of  the  current,  that  the  water  may  llrain 
through  them. 

8.  It  maybe,  Percolation  doth  not  only  caufe  clearnefs  and  Iplendour,  but 
fweetnefs  of  lavour ;  for  that  alfo  followeth  as  well  as  clearnefs,  when  the 
finer  parts  are  fevered  from  the  grofier.  So  it  is  found,  that  the  fweats  of 
men,  that  have  much  heat,  and  exercife  much,  and  have  clean  bodies,  and 
fine  ikins,  do  fmell  fweet ;  as  was  laid  of  Alexmider  j  and  we  fee,  commonly 
that  gums  have  fweet   odours. 
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Experiments  in  conjhrt,  touching  MotioJi  of  bodies  upon  their  prejfiire. 

9.  Take  a  glafs,  and  put  water  into  it,  and  wet  your  finger,  and  draw  it 
round  about  the  lip  of  the  glafs,  preffing  it  fomewhat  hard;  and  after  you 
have  drawn  it  fome  few  times  about,  it  will  make  tl^e  water  frific  and  fprinkle 
lip,  in  a  fine  dew.  This  inflance  doth  excellently  demonflrate  the  force"  of 
comprelTion  in  a  folid  body  :  for  whcnfoevcr  a  folid  body  (as  wood,  ftone, 
~  jnetal,  &c.)  is"  pfeffed,  there  is  an  inward  tumult  in  the  parts  thereof,  iepking 
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to  deliver  themfelves  from  the  compreflion  :  and  this  is  the  caufe  of  all  vld- 
lent  motion.  Wherein  it  is  ftnmge,  in  the  higheft  degree,  that  this  motion 
hath  never  been  obferved,  nor  inquired  ;  it  being  of  all  motions  the  moll 
comrtion,  and  the  chief  root  of  all  mechanical  operations.  This  motion 
worketh  in  round  at  firfl:,  by  way  of  proof  and  fearch,  which  way  to  deli- 
ver it  felf ;  and  then  worketh  in  progrefy,  where  it  findeth  the  deliverance 
caiiell:.  In  liquors  this  motion  is  vifible  ;  for  all  liquors  Itrucken  make  round 
circles,  and  withal  dalli ;  but  in  folids  (which  break  not)  it  is  fo  fubtile,  as  it 
is  invilible ;  but  nevcrthelefs  bewrayeth  it  felf  by  many  efteds ;  as  in  this 
inrtance  whereof  we  fpeak.  For  the  preffure  of  the  finger,  furthered  by  the 
wetting,  (becaufe  it  fticketh  fo  much  the  better  unto  the  lip  of  the  glafs) 
after  feme  continuance,  putteth  all  the  fmall  parts  of  the  glafs  into  work  j 
tliat  they  ftrike  the  water  fliarply;  from  which  percuiTion  that  fprinkling 
cometh. 

I  o.  I F  you  ftrike  or  pierce  a  folid  body,  that  is  brittle,  as  glafs,  or  fugar, 
it  breaketh  not  only  where  the  immediate  force  is ;  but  breaketh  all  about  into 
fliivers  and  fitters ;  the  motion,  upon  the  preffure,  fearching  all  ways^  and 
breaking  where  it  findeth  the  body  weakefi;, 

1 1 .  The  powder  in  fhot,  being  dilated  into  fuch  a  flame,  as  endureth  not 
compreflion,  moveth  likewife  in  round,  (the  flame  being  in  the  nature  of  a 
liquid  body)  fometimes  recoiling  ;  fometimes  breaking  the  piece  j  but  generally 
difcharging  the  bullet,  becaufe  there  it  findeth  eafiefl:  deliverance. 

12.  This  motion  upon  prefllire,  and  the  reciprocal  thereof,  which  is  mo- 
tion upon  tenfure,  we  ule  to  call  (by  one  common  name)  motion  of  liberty  j 
which  is,  when  any  body,  being  forced  to  a  preternatural  extent  or  dimen- 
fion,  delivereth  and  reftoreth  it  felf  to  the  natural :  as  when  a  blown  blad- 
der (preiTed)  rifeth  again  ;  or  when  leather  or  cloth  tentured^  fpring  back. 
Thefe  two  motions  (of  which  there  be  infinite  infl:ances)  we  fhall  handle  in 
due  place. 

13.  This  motion  upon  preffure  is  excellently  alfo  demonftrated  in  founds; 
as  when  one  chimeth  upon  a  bell,  it  foundeth ;  but  as  foOn  as  he  layeth  his 
hand  upon  it,  the  found  ceafeth  :  and  fo,  the  found  of  a  virginal  ftrino-,  as 
foon  as  the  quill  of  the  jack  falleth  from  it,  ftoppeth.  For  thefe  founds  are 
produced  by  the  fubtile  perculfion  of  the  minute  part  of  the  bell,  or  ftrino-, 
upon  the  air,  all  one,  as  the  water  is  caufed  to  leap  by  the  fubtile  perculfion 
of  the  minute  parts  of  the  glafs,  upon  the  water,  whereof  we  fpake  a  little  be- 
fore in  the  ninth  experiment.  For  you  mull  not  take  it  to  be  the  local  Iba- 
king  of  the  bell,  or  firing,  that  doth  it :  as  we  Ihall  fully  declare,  when  we 
come  hereafter  to  handle  founds. 

Experiments  in  conjbri,  touching  Separations  of  bodies  by  weight. 

14.  Take  a  glafs  with  a  belly  and  a  long  neb ;  fill  the  belly  (in  part)  with 
water  :  take  alfo  another  glafs,  whereinto  put  claret  wine  and  water  mingled  ; 
reverfe  the  firfl  glafs,  with  the  belly  upwards,  flopping  the  neb  with  your 
finger  -,  then  dip  the  mouth  of  it  within  the  fecond  glafs,  and  remove  your 
finger :  continue  it  in  that  poflure  for  a  time  j  and  it  will  unmingle  the 
wine  from  the  water  :  the  wine  afcending  and  fettling  in  the  top  of  the  up- 
per glafs ;  and  the  water  defcending  and  fettling  in  the  bottom  of  the  lower 
glafs.  The  pafTage  is  apparent  to  the  eye  j  for  you  (hall  fee  the  wine,  as  It 
were,  in  a  fmall  vein,  rifing  through  the  water.  For  handfomnefs  fake  (be- 
caufe the  working  requireth  fome  finall  time)  it  were  good  you  hang  the 
upper  glafs  upon  a  naih     But  as  foon  as  there  is  gathered  fo  much  pure  and 
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unmixed  water  in    the  bottom  of  the  lower  glafs,  as  that  tlie  mouth  of  the 
upper  glafs  dippeth  into  it,  the  motion  ceafeth. 

ic.  Let  the  upper  glafs  be  wine,  and  the  lower  water;  there  foUoweth 
no  motion  at  all.  Let  the  upper  glafs  be  water  pure,  the  lower  water  co- 
loured, or,  contrariwife,  there  foUoweth  no  motion  at  all.  Bat  it  hath  been 
tried,  that  though  the  mixture  of  wine  and  water,  in  the  lower  glafs,  be 
three  parts  water  and  but  one  wine,  yet  it  doth  not  dead  the  motion.  This 
feparation  of  water  and  wine  appeareth  to  be  made  by  weight ;  for  it  muffc 
be  of  bodies^of  unequal  weight,  or  elfe  it  worketh  not ;  and  the  heavier  body 
muft  ever  be  in  the  upper  glafs.  But  then  note,  withal,  tliat  the  water  be- 
ing made  penfile,  and  there  being  a  great  weight  of  water  in  the  belly  of 
the  glafs,  furtained  by  a  fmall  pillar  of  water  in  the  neck  of  the  glafs,  it  is 
that  which  fetteth  the  motion  on  work  :  For  water  and  wine  in  one  glafs, 
with  long  {landing,  will  hardly  fever. 

16.  This  experiment  would  be  extended  from  mixtures  of  feveral  liquors, 
to  fimple  bodies,  which  confill  of  feveral  fimilar  parts  :  try  it  therefore  with 
brine,  or  falt-water,  and  frefli- water :  placing  the  falt-water  (which  is  tlie 
heavier)  in  the  upper  glafs ;  and  fee  whether  the  frefli  will  come  above.  Try 
it  alfo  with  water  thick  fugared,  and  pure  water  j  and  fee  whether  the  water, 
which  Cometh  above,  will  lole  its  fweetnefs :  for  which  purpofe  it  were  good 
there  were  a  little  cock  made  in  the  belly  of  the  upper  glafs. 

Experiments   in  confort^   touching  judicious  and  accurate  irifufwm,  both  in 

liquors  and  air. 

17.  In  bodies  containing  fine  Ipirits,  which  do  eafily  difTipate,  when  you 
make  infufions,  the  rule  is ;  a  fliort  flay  of  the  body  in  the  liquor,  receiveth 
the  fpirit ;  and  a  longer  flay,  confoundeth  it;  becaufe  it  draweth  forth  the 
earthy  part  withal,  which  embafeih  the  liner.  And  therefore  it  is  an  error 
in  phylicians,  to  reft  limply  upon  the  length  of  flay,  for  increafing  the  vir- 
tue. But  if  you  will  have  the  infufion  flrong,  in  thofe  kinds  of  bodies  which 
have  fine  fpirits,  your  way  is  not  to  give  longer  time,  but  to  repeat  the  in- 
fufion of  the  body  oftner.  Take  violets,  and  infufe  a  good  pugil  of  them 
in  a  quart  of  vinegar ;  let  them  ffay  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  take 
them  forth,  and  refrelh  the  infufion  with  like  quantity  of  new  violets,  {t\cn. 
times  ;  and  it  will  make  a  vinegar  fo  frelli  of  the  flower,  as  if  a  twelvemonth 
after,  it  be  brought  you  in  a  faucer,  you  fliall  fmell  it  before  it  come  at  you. 
Note,  that  it  fmelleth  more  perfedfly  of  the  flower,  a  good  while  after  than 
at  firff. 

18.  This  rule,  which  we  have  given,  is  of  fingular  ufe  for  the  prepara- 
tions of  medicines,  and  other  infufions.  As  for  example :  the  leaf  of  burrage 
hath  an  excellent  Ipirit,  to  reprefs  the  fuliginous  vapour  of  dufky  melancholy, 
and  fo  to  cure  madnefs :  but  neverthelefs,  if  the  leaf  be  infufed  long,  ityield- 
eth  forth  but  a  raw  fubffance,  of  no  virtue  :  therefore  I  fuppofe,  that  if  in 
the  mufl  of  wine,  or  wort  of  beer,  while  it  worketh,  before  it  be  tunned, 
the  burrage  ffay  a  fmall  time,  and  be  often  changed  with  frefh  ;  it  will  make 
a  fovereign  drink  for  melancholy  palTions.  And  the  like  I  conceive  of  orange 
flowers. 

16  Rhubarb  hath  manifeflly  in  it  parts  of  contrary  operations :  parts 
that  purge  ;  and  parts  that  bind  the  body :  and  the  firfl:  lay  looler,  and  the  lat- 
ter lay  deeper :  fo  that  if  you  infufe  rhubarb  for  an  hour,  and  crufn  it  well, 
it  will  purge  better,  and  bind  the  body  lefs  after  the  purging,  than  if  it  flood 
twenty  four  hours;  this  is  tried  :  but  I  conceive  like  wife,  that  by  repeating 

the 
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the  infuiion  of  rhubarb,  fevcral  times,  (as  was  laid  of  violets,)  letting  each 
ftay  in  but  a  fniall  time ;  you  may  make  it  as  ftrong  a  purging  medicine,  as 
fcammony.  And  it  is  not  a  fmall  thing  won  in  phyfick,  if  you  can  make 
rhubarb,  and  other  medicines  that  are  benedid,  as  ftrong  purgers,  as  thofe 
that  are  not  without  fome  malignity,  j^ 

20.  Purging  medicines,  for  the  moft  part,  have  their  purgative  virtue 
in  a  fine  fpirit;  as  appeareth  by  that  they  endure  not  boiling  without  much 
lofs  of  virtue.  And  therefore  it  is  of  good  ufe  in  phyfick,  if  you  can  retain  the 
purging  virtue,  and  take  away  the  unpleafant  tafte  of  thepurger ;  which  it  is 
like  you  may  do,  by  this  courfe  of  infufing  oft,  with  little  flay.  For  it  is 
probable,  that  the  horrible  and  odious  tafte,  is  in  the  grofler  part. 

21.  Generally,  the  working  by  infufions,  is  grofs  and  blind,  except  you 
firft  try  the  iflliing  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  which  of  them  ifl'ue 
more  fpeedily,  and  which  more  flowly;  and  fb  by  apportioning  the  time, 
can  take  and  leave  that  quality,  which  you  defire.  This  to  know,  there  are 
two  ways;  the  one  to  try  what  long  Itay,  and  what  fhort  ftay  worketh,  as 
hath  been  iliid:  the  other  to  try  in  order,  the  fucceeding  infufions,  of  one 
and  the  fame  body,  fucceffively  in  feveral  liquors.  As  for  example;  take 
orange  pills,  or  rofcmary,  or  cinnamon,  or  what  you  will ;  and  let  them  in- 
fufe  half  an  hour  in  water :  then  take  them  out,  and  infufe  them  again  in 
another  water ;  and  fo  the  third  time :  and  then  tafte  and  confider  the  firft 
water,  the  fecond,  and  the  third  :  and  you  will  find  them  differing,  not  only 
in  ftrength  and  weaknefs,  but  otherwife  in  tafte  or  odour ;  for  it  may  be  the 
firft  water  will  have  more  of  the  fcent,  as  more  fragrant ;  and  the  fecond 
more  of  the  tafte,  as  more  bitter  or  biting,  &c. 

22.  Infusions  in  air,  (for  fb  we  may  well  call  odours)  have  the  fame 
divcrfnies  with  infufions  in  water ;  in  that  the  feveral  odours  (which  are  in 
one  fiower,  or  other  body)  ilTue  at  feveral  times ;  fome  earlier,  fome  later : 
fo  we  find  that  violets,  woodbines,  flrawberries,  yield  a  pleafing  fcent,  that 
Cometh  forth  firft:;  but  foon  after  an  ill  fcent  quite  differing  from  the  for- 
mer. Which  is  caufed,  not  fo  much  by  mellowing,  as  by  the  late  iffuing  of 
the  groffer  ipirit. 

23.  As  we  may  defire  to  extradl  the  finefl  fpirits  in  fome  cafes ;  fb  we  may 
defire  alfo  to  difcharge  them  (as  hurtful)  in  fome  other.  So  wine  burnt,  by 
reafon  of  the  evaporating  of  the  finer  fpirit,  enflameth  lefs,  and  is  befl:  in 
agues :  opium  lofeth  fome  of  his  poiibnous  quality,  if  it  be  vapoured  out, 
mingled  with  fpirit  of  wine,  or  the  like  :  fena  lofeth  fomewhat  of  its  win- 
dinefs  by  decoding ;  and  (generally)  f libtile  or  windy  fpirits  are  taken  off  by 
incenfion,  or  evaporation.  And  even  in  infufions  in  things  that  are  of  too 
high  a  fpirit,  you  were  better  pour  off  the  firft  infufion,  after  a  fmall  time, 
and  ufe  the  later. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  appetite  of  continuation  in  liquids. 

24.  Bubbles  are  in  the  form  ofanhemifphere;  air  within,  and  a  little 
fkin  of  water  without:  and  it  feemeth  fomewhat  ftrange,  that  the  air  fhould 
rife  fo  fwiftly,  while  it  is  in  the  water ;  and  when  it  cometh  to  the  top, 
fhould  be  ftayed  by  fo  weak  a  cover  as  that  of  the  bubble  is.  But  as  for  the 
fwift  afcent  of  the  air,  while  it  is  under  the  water,  that  is  a  motion  of  per- 
cuffion  from  the  water;  which  it  felf  defcending,  driveth  up  the  air;  and 
no  motion  of  levity  in  the  air.  And  this  Danccritus  called  Motus  Plagae. 
In  this  common  experiment,  the  caufe  of  the  enclofijre  of  the  bubble  is,  for 
that  the  appetite  to  refifl  feparation,  or  difcontinuance,  (which  in  folid' bo- 
dies 
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^ies  is  ftrong)  is  alio  in  liquors,  though  fainter  and  weaJccr  ;  as  we  fee  in  this 
of  the  bubble:  we  fee  it  alfo  in  little  glalles  of  ipittle  that  children  make  of 
rufhes;  and  in  caftles  of  bubbles,  which  they  make  by  blowing  into  water, 
having  obtained  a  little  degree  of  tenacity  by  mixture  of  foap  :  we  fee  it  alfo 
in  the  ftillicides  of  water,  which  if  there  be  water  eno  ,gh  to  Ibllow,  will 
draw  themfelves  into  a  fmall  thread,  becaufe  they  will  not  dilcontinue ;  but 
if  there  be  no  remedy,  then  they  call  themlelves  into  rcjun J  drops  j  which  is 
the  figure  that  faveth  the  body  moil  from  difcontinuance  :  the  lame  reafon  is  of 
the  roundnefs  of  the  bubble,  as  well  for  the  llcin  of  water,  as  for  the  air  with- 
in :  for  the  air  likewife  avoideth  difcontinuance  ;  and  therefore  calleth  it  felf 
into  a  round  figure.  And  for  the  llop  and  arrell  cf  the  air  a  little  while,  it 
Iheweth  that  the  air  of  it  felf  hath  little  or  no  appetite  of  afcending. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  making  of  artijicial  fpringi. 

25.  The  rejeftion,  which  I  continually  ufe,  of  experiment?,  (though  it 
appeareth  not)  is  infinite  ;  but  yet  if  an  experiment  ba  probable  in  the  work, 
and  of  great  ufe,  I  receive  it,  but  deliver  it  as  doubtful.  It  was  reported  by 
a  fober  man,  that  an  artificial  fpring  may  be  made  thus :  find  out  a  hanging 
ground,  where  there  is  a  good  quick  fall  of  rain-water.  Lay  a  half-trough 
offlone,  of  a  good  length,  three  or  four  foot  deep  within  the  fame  ground} 
with  one  end  upon  the  high  ground,  the  other  upon  the  low.  Cover  the 
trough  with  brakes  a  good  thicknefs,  and  call  fand  upon  the  top  of  the 
brakes :  you  Ihall  fee,  (faith  he)  that  after  fome  Ih.owers  are  pall,  the  lower 
end  of  the  trough  will  run  like  a  fpring  of  water  :  which  is  no  marvel,  if  it 
hold  while  the  rain-water  lafleth  j  but  he  laid  it  would  continue  long  time 
after  the  rain  is  pall :  as  if  the  water  did  multiply  it  fslf  upon  the  air,  by 
the  help  of  the  coldnefs  and  condenlation  of  the  earth,  and  the  confort  of 
the  firll  water. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  venomous  quality  of  man's  Je/h. 

26.  The  French,  (which  put  off  the  name  of  the  French  difeaie,  unto 
the  name  of  the  difeafe  of  Naples,)  do  report,  that  at  the  fiege  of  Naples, 
there  were  certain  wicked  merchants  that  barrelled  up  man's  flefli,  (of  fome 
that  had  been  lately  llain  in  Barbary)  and  fold  it  for  tunney ;  and  that  upon 
that  foul  and  high  nourifliment,  was  the  original  of  that  difeafe.  Which  may 
well  be  4  for  that  it  is  certain,  that  the  canibals  in  the  Wefl-lndics,  eat  man's 
flefh ;  and  the  IVefl-Indies  were  full  of  the  pox  when  they  were  firll  difcovered  : 
and  at  this  day  the  raortaleft  poifons,  pradliied  by  the  IV cjl -Indians,  have  fome 
mixture  of  the  blood,  or  fir,  or  flelh  of  man :  and  divers  witches,  and  for- 
cerefles,  as  well  amongil  the  heathen,  as  amongil  the  chrillians,  have  fed 
upon  man's  flefli,  to  aid  (as  it  feemeth)  their  imagination,  with  high  and  foul 
vapours. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  vcrfion  and  tranfmutation  of  air  into  water. 

27.  It  feemeth  that  there  be  thefe  ways  (in  likelihood)  of  verfion  of  va- 
pours or  air,  into  water  and  moiilure.  The  firfl  is  cold  ;  which  doth  mani- 
feftly  condenfe ;  as  we  fee  in  the  contrading  of  theair  in  the  weather-glafs; 
whereby  it  is  a  degree  nearer  to  water.  We  lee  it  alfo  in  the  generation  of 
fprings,  which  the  antients  thought  (very  probably)  to  be  made  by  the  ver- 
fion  of  air  into  water,  holpen  by  the  reft,  which  the  air  hath  in  thofe  parts ; 
whereby  it  cannot  dilhpate.  And  by  the  coldnefs  of  recks ;  for  there  fprings 
are  chiefly  generated.     We  fee  it  alio  in  the  effeds  of  the  cold  of  the  middle 
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region  (as  they  call  it)  of  the  air ;  which  produceth  dews  and  rains.  And  the 
experiment  of  turning  water  into  ice,  by  fnow,  nitre  and  Cilt,  (whereof  we 
Ihall  fpeak  hereafter,)  would  be  transferred  to  the  turning  of  air  into  water. 
The  fecond  way  is  by  compreffion ;  as  in  ftillatories,  where  the  vapour  is  - 
turned  back  upon  it  felf,  by  the  encounter  of  the  fides  of  the  lliilatoiy  ;  and" 
in  the  dew  upon  the  covers  of  boiling  pots  ;  and  in  the  dew  towards  rain, 
upon  marble  and  wainfcot.  But  this  is  like  to  do  no  great  effeit ;  except  it 
be  upon  vapours,  and  grofs  air,  that  are  already  very  near  in  degree  to  wa- 
ter. The  third  is  that,  which  may  be  fearched  into,  but  doth  not  yet  appear  ; 
which  is,  by  mingling  of  moill  vapours  with  air ;  and  trying  if  they  will 
not  bring  a  return  of  more  water,  than  the  water  was  at  tirft :  for  if  fo 
tha*-  incrcafe  is  a  verfion  of  the  air  :  therefore  put  water  into  the  bottom  of  a 
ftillatory,  with  the  neb  ftopped  ;  weigh  the  water  firft  ;  hang  in  the  middle 
of  the  llillatory  a  large  fpunge ;  and  fee  what  quantity  of  water  you  can 
crufh  out  of  it ;  and  what  it  is  more,  or  lefs,  compared  with  the  water  fpent ; 
for  you  mull  underftand,  that  if  any  verfion  can  be  wrought,  it  will  be  eafi- 
lieft  done  in  fmall  pores :  and  that  is  the  reafon  wliy  we  prefcribe  a  Ipunge. 
The  fourth  way  is  probable  alfo,  though  not  appearing ;  which  is,  by  receiv- 
ing the  air  into  the  fmall  pores  of  bodies  :  for  (as  hath  been  faid)  every  thing 
in  fmall  quantity  is  more  eafy  for  verfion  ;  and  tangible  bodies  have  no  pleafure 
ir>  the  confort  of  air,  but  endeavour  to  fubadl  it  into  a  more  denfe  body :  but 
in  entire  bodies  it  is  checked ;  becaufeifthe  air  fhould  condenfe,  there  is  nothing 
to  f  jcceed  :  therefore  it  muft  be  in  loofe  bodies,  as  land,  and  po\\-der ;  which. 
we  fee,  if  they  lie  clofe,  of  themfelves  gather  moifture. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  helps  toivards   the   beauty  and  good  features  of 

perjbns. 

28.  It  is  reported  by  fome  of  the  ancients;  tliat  whelps,  or  other  creatures, 
if  they  be  put  young  into  fuch  a  cage  or  box,  as  they  cannot  rife  to  their  fta- 
ture,  but  may  increafe  in  breadth  or  length,  will  grow  accordingly,  as  they 
can  get  room  :  which  if  it  be  true  and  feifible,  and  that  the  youn"-  creature 
fo  preffed,  and  ftraightened,  doth  not  thereupon  die ;  it  is  a  means  to  pro- 
duce dwarf  creatures,  and  in  a  very  ftrange  figure.  This  is  certain,  and 
noted  long  fince;  that  the  prefilire  or  forming"  of  parts  of  creatures,  when 
they  are  very  young,  doth  alter  the  ihape  not  a  little ;  as  the  ftroaking  of 
the  heads  o<[  infants,  between  the  hands,  v/as  noted  of  old,  to  make  Macro- 
cepbali ;  v/hicK  Ihape  of  the  head,  at  that  time,  was  efteemed.  And  the 
raifing  gently  of  the  bridge  of  the  nofe,  doth  prevent  the  deformity  of  a 
faddlenofe.  Which  obfervation  well  weighed,  may  teach  a  means,  to  make 
the  perfons  of  men  and  women,  in  many  kinds,  more  comely,  and  better 
featured,  than  otherwile  they  would  be  ;  by  the  forming  and  fliaping  of 
them  in  their  infancy  :  as  by  fi:roaking  up  the  calves  of  the  legs,  to  keep 
them  from  falling  down  too  low;  and  by  ftroaking  up  the  forehead,  to 
keep  them  from  being  low-foreheaded.  And  it  is  a  common  pradice  to 
fwathe  inf mt?,  that  they  may  grow  more  llraight,  and  better  fliaped  :  and 
we  fee  young  women,  by  wearing  ftraight  bodice,  keep  themfelves  from  be- 
ing grofs  and  corpulent. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  condenfmg  of  air  in  fuch  fort  as  it  may  put  on 

•weight,  and  yield  Jwurifiment. 
29.  Onions,  as  they  hang,    will  many  of  them  fhoot  forth;   and  fo  will 
penny-royal ;  and  fo  will  an  herb  called  orpin ;  with  which  they   ufc  in  the 

countrey. 
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countiey,  to  trini  their  lioufes,  binding  it  to  a  lath  or  flick,  and  fetting  it 
againft  a  wall.  Wc  fee  it  likewife,  more  efpecially,  in  the  greater  femper- 
vive,  \vhich  will  put  out  branches,  two  or  three  years :  but  it  is  true,  that 
commonly  they  wrap  the  root  in  a  cloth  befmeared  with  oil,  and  renew  it 
once  in  half  a  year.  The  like  is  reported  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  of  the 
ftalks  of  lilies.  The  caufe  is ;  for  that  thefe  plants  have  a  ftrong,  denfe,  and 
fucculent  moiilure,  which  is  not  apt  to  exhale  ;  and  fo  is  able,  from  the  old 
flore,  without  drawing  help  from  the  earth,  to  fuffice  the  fprouting  of  the 
plant :  and  this  fprouting  is  chiefiy  in  the  late  fpring,  or  early  fummer ; 
which  are  the  times  of  putting  forth.  We  fee  alfo,  that  flumps  of  trees,  ly- 
ing out  of  the  ground,  will  put  forth  fprouts  for  a  time.  But  it  is  a  noble 
trial,  and  of  very  great  confequence,  to  try  whether  thefe  things,  in  the 
fprouting,  do  increafe  weight ;  which  muft  be  tried,  by  weighing  them  be- 
fore they  are  hang'd  up  ;  and  afterwards  again,  when  they  are  fprouted.  For 
if  they  encrcafe  not  in  weight ;  then  it  is  no  more  but  this ;  that  wliat 
they  fend  forth  in  the  fprout,  they  lole  in  fome  other  part :  but  if  they  gather 
weight,  then  it  it  magnale  tuitm-at' ;  for  it  fheweth  that  air  may  be  made  ib 
to  becondenfed,  as  to  be  converted  into  a  denfe  body  ;  whereas  the  race  and 
period  of  all  things,  here  above  the  earth,  is  to  extenuate  and  turn  things 
to  be  more  pneumatical  and  rare ;  and  not  to  be  retrograde,  from  pneuma- 
tical  to  that  which  is  denfe.  It  flieweth  alfo,  that  air  can  nourifli ;  which  is 
another  great  matter  of  confequence.  Note,  that  to  try  this,  the  experim.ent 
of  the  femper-vive,  mult  be  made  without  oiling  the  cloth  j  for  elfe,  it  may  be, 
the  plant  receiveth  nourilhmetit  from  the  oil. 

'Experiment  JoUtary  touching  the  commixture  of  fame  and  air,  and  the  great 

force  thereof 

30.  Flame  and  air  do  not  mingle,   except  it  be  in  an  inflant ;  or  in  the 

vital   fpirit  of  vegetables,  and  living  creatures.     In  gun-powder,  the  force  of 

it  hath  been  afcribed   to  rarefaction  of  the  earthy  f'ubllance  into  f^ame  ;  and 

thus  fir  it  is  true :  and  then  (forlboth)  it  is  become  another  element ;  the  form 

whereof  occupieth  more  place  ;  and  fo,   of  neceffity,  foUoweth  a  dilatation  : 

and  therefore,  left  two  bodies  fhould  be  in  one  place,  there  mull:  needs  alio 

follow  an  expullion  of  the  pellet  j   or  blowing  up  of  the  mine.     But  thefe  are 

cmde  and  ignorant  Ipeculations.     For  f^ame,  if  there  were  nothing  elfe,  except 

it  were  in  veiy  great  quantity,   will  be  fuffocatcd  with  any  hard  body,  fuch  as 

a  pellet  is ;  or  the  barrel  of  a  gun  ;   lb  as  the  i^ame  would  not  expel   the  hard 

body ;  but  the  hard  body   would  kill  the  flame,  and  not  fiiffer  it  to  kindle, 

or  I'pread,     But  the  caufe  of  this  fo  potent  a  motion,  is  the  nitre,   (which  we 

call  otherwife  lalt-petre;)   which   having  in  it  a  notable  crude    and    windy 

fpirit,  firfl  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  fuddenly  dilateth  it  lelf ;  (and  we  know  that 

limple  air,    being  preternaturally  attenuated  by  heat,  will  make    it  felf  room, 

and  break,   and  blow  up  that  which  refifleth  it ;)  and  fecondly,   when  the 

nitre   hath  dilated  it  felf,   it  bloweth  abroad  the  flame,    as  an  inward  bellows. 

And  therefore  we  fee  that  brimffone,  pitch,   camphire,  wild-fire,  and  divers 

other  inflammable   matters,    though   they   burn   cruelly,    and   are  hard  to 

quench,  yet  they  make  no  fuch  fiery  wind,   as  gun-powder  doth  :  and  on  the 

other  fide,    we  fee  that  quick-filver,    (which  is  a  mofi:  crude  and  watry  body) 

heated,    and  pent  in,  hath  the  like  force  with  gun-powder.     As  for   living 

creatures,  it  is  certain,   their   vital  fpirits  are  a  fubffance  compounded   of  an 

airy  and  flamy  matter  j  and  though   air  and  flame  being  free,  will  not  well 

mingle  j  yet  bound  in  by  a  body  that  hath  fome  fixing,  they  will.     For  that  you 

mav 
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may  beft  fee  in  tliofe  two  bodies,  (which  are  their. aliments,)  water  and  oil^ 
for  they  Hkewife  will  not  well  mingle  of  themielves  j .  but  in  the  bodies  of 
plants,  and  living  creatures,  they  will.  It  is  no  marvel  therefore,  that  u 
Imali  quantity  of  fpirits,  in  the  cells  of  the  brain  and  canals  of  the  finews, 
■sire  able  to  n>ove  the  whole  body,  (which  is  of  fo  great  mafs,j  both  with  h 
great  force,  as  in  wreftling,  leaping  ;  and  with  fo  great  fwiftnefs,  as  i;i  pla}v 
ang  divifion  upon  the  lute.  Such  is  the  force  of  thefe  two  natures,  air  and 
fianie,    when  they  incorporate. 

Experimctrt  filitary  toucliUTg  the  fecret  nature  ojjlame. 

31.  Tare  a  iinall  wax  candle,  and  put  it  in  a  fod<,et  of  brafs  or  ironi 
«hen  fet  it  upright  in  a  porringer  full  of  ipirit ,  of  wine,  heated  :  then  fet  both 
the  candle,  and  fpirit  of  wine,  on  fire,  and  you  fliall  fee  the  flame  of  the 
caudle  open  it  felf,  and  become  four  or  five  times  bigger  than  otherwife  it 
would  have  beenj  and  appear  in  figure,  globular,  and  not  in  pyramis.  You 
ihall  fee  alfo,  that  the  inwiu^d  flame  of  the  candle  keepetb  colour,  q;^d  doth 
not  wax  any  whit  blue  towards  the  colour  of  the  outward  flame  of  the  Ipirit 
pf  wine.  This  is  a  noble  inftance ;  lA^herein.  two  things  are  moft  remarkable,: 
the  one,  that  one  flame  within  another  quencheth  not ;  but  is  a  fixed  body_, 
and  continueth  as  air  and  water  do.  And  therefore  flame  would  flijil  afcend 
Xipwards  in  one  greatnefs, ,  if  it  were  not  quenched  on  the  fides :  and  -the 
greater  the  flame  is  at  the  bottom,  ..the  higher  is  the  rife.  The  other,  that 
flame  doth  not  mingle  with  flame,  as, air  doth  with  air,  or  water  with  water, 
but  only  remaineth  contiguous ;  as  it  cometh  to  .pafs,  ^etwixt  confifling  bo- 
dies. It  appeareth  alfo,  that  the  form  of  a  pyramis  in  flame,  which  we  ufu- 
ally  fee,  is  merely  by  accident,  and  that  the  air  about,  by  quenching  the  fides 
of  the  flame,  crufheth  it,  and  extenuateth  it  into  that  form ;  for  of  it  felf  it 
wouW  be  round  ;  and  therefore  iinoak  is  in  the  figure  of  a  pyrarnis  reVerfed  ; 
ifor  the  air  quencheth  the  flame,  and  receiveth  the  fmoak.  Note  alfb,  that 
the  fliame  of  the  candle,  within  the  flame  of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  is  troubled  ■ 
and  doth  not  oniy  open  and  move  tjpwards,  bujt  moveth  waving,  and  to  and 
fro.:  Aj  if  flame  of  its  own  nature  (if  it. were,  not  quenched  J  would  roll 
^and  turn,  as  well  as  move  upwards.  By  all  which  it  Ihould  ieem,  that  the 
ceieftial  bodies,  (mofl  of  them,)  are  true  fires  or  flames,  as  the  Stoicks  held; 
more  rine  (perhaps)  and  rarified,  than  our  flame  is.  For  they  are  all  globular 
and  detenninate  ;  they  have  rotation  j  and  they  have  the  colour  and  fplendour 
of  flame:  fo  that  flame  above  is  durable,  and  confiftent,  and  in  its  natural 
place ;  but  v/ith  us  it  is  a  flranger,  and  momuentany,  and  impure  j  like  Vulcan 
that  halted  with  his  fall. 

Experiment  folitary  touch'nig  the  different  force  of  fame  in  the  midji  and 

on  the  fides,  .   1 

.  32.  Take  an  arrow,  and  hold  it  in  flame,  for  the  fpace  often  pulfes,  an4 
yvhen  it  cometh  forth,  you  fhall  find  thofe  parts  of  the  arrow,  which  were 
on  the  outfides  of  the  flame,  niore  burned,  blacked,  and  turned  almoft  into 
a  coal,  whereas  tha^  in  the  midft  of,  the  flame,  will  be,  as  if  the  fire  had 
fcarce  touched  it,  This  is  an  inftance  of  great  confequence  for  the  difcovery 
of  the  nature  of  flame;  and  fheweth  rpanifeftiy,  that  flame  burneth  more 
violently  towards  the  fides,  than  in  the  midft :  and  v/hich  is  more,  that 
heat  or  fire  is  not  violent  or  furious,  but  where  it  is  checked  and  pent.  And 
therefore  the  Peripateticks  (howfoever  their  opinion  of  an  element  of  fite 
above  the  air  is  juftly  e:^loded ;)'  in  that  point  they  aoq'uit  themfelves  well* 
Voi,.m.  B  for 
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fof  being  oppofcd,  that  if  there  were  a  fphere  of  fire,  tha^  encompafTed-  the 
eartlifo  near  hand,  it  were  impclhble  but  all  things  fhould  be  burnt  r.pj  th<y 
anfwer,  that  the  pure  elemental  fire,  in  its  own  place,  and  not  irritated,  is  b*it 
of  a  moderate  heat. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  the  decreofe  of  the  natural  Option  of  gr'a'oitftk 
great  diftance  from  the  earth  ;  or  •within  fo/ne  drpth  of  the  eaijb.  .'^ 

33.  It  is  affirmed  conftantly  by  many,  as  an  ufunl  experiment;  that -a 
lump  of  ore,  in  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  will  be  tumbled  and  llirred  by  two 
mens  ftrength ;  which  if  you  bring  it  to  tlie  top  of  the  earth,  will  aik  fix 
mens  ftrength  at  the  lealt  to  fiJr  it.  It  is  a  noble  infi:ance,  and  is  fit  to  be 
tried  to  the  full :  for  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  motion  of  gravity  worketh 
weakly,  both  fiir  from  the  earth,  and  alfo  within  t!ie  earth  :  the  tormer,  be- 
caufe  the  appetite  of  union  of  denfe  bodies  with  the  earth,  in  refpect  of  the 
diftance,  is  more  dull ;  the  latter,  becaufe  the  body  hath  in  part  atfciincd  its 
nature  when  it  is  fome  depth  in  the  earth.  For  as  for  the  moving  to  a  point 
or  place  (which  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients)  it  is  a  mere  vanity. 

'Experiment  folitary  touching  the  contrarian  of  bodies  in  hulk,  by  the  mixture 
of  the  more  liquid  body  ivith  the  more  f olid. 

34.  It  is  ftrange,  how  the  ancients  took  up  experiments  upon  credit,  and 
yet  did  build  great  matters  upon  them.  The  obfervation  of  fome  of  the  bell 
of  them,  delivered  confidently  is,  thataveflel  filled  with  aihes,  will  receive 
the  like  quantity  of  water,  that  it  would  have  done  if  it  had  been  empty.  But 
this  is  utterly  untrue,  for  the  water  will  not  go  in  by  a  fifth  part.  And  I  fup- 
pofe,  that  that  fifth  part  is  the  diiference  of  the  lying  clofe,  or  open,  of  the 
afhes;  as  we  fee  that  afhes  alone,  if  they  be  hard  preffed,  will  lie  in  lefs  room  : 
and  fo  the  afhes  with  air  between,  lie  loofer ;  and  with  water,  clofer.  For  I 
have  not  yet  found  certainly,  that  the  water  it  felf,  by  mixture  of  aflies,  or 
duft,  will  fhrink  or  draw  into  lefs  room. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  making  vines  more  fruitful. 

35.  It  is  reported  of  credit,  that  if  you  lay  good  flore  of  kernels  of  grapes 
about  the  root  of  a  vine,  it  will  make  the  vine  come  earlier  and  profper  bet- 

•  ter.  It  may  be  tried  with  other  kernels,  laid  about  the  root  of  a  plant  of  the 
fame  kind ;  as  figs,  kernels  of  apples,  &c.  The  caufe  may  be,  for  that  the  ker- 
nels draw  out  of  the  earth  juice  fit  to  nourifh  the  tree,  as  thofe  that  would 
be  trees  of  themfelves,  though  there  were  no  root ;  but  the  root  being  of 
greater  flrength,  robbeth  and  devoureth  the  nourifliment,  when  they  have 
drawn  it  :  as  great  fifhes  devour  little. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  purgiiig  medicines. 

36.  The  operation  of  purging  medicines,  and  the  caufes  thereof,  have  been 
thought  to  be  a  great  fecret  ;  and  fo  according  to  the  flothful  manner  of 
men,  it  is  referred  to  a  hidden  propriety,  a  fpecifical  virtue,  and  a  fourtli 
quality,  and  the  like  fhifts  of  ignorance.  The  caufes  of  purging  are  divers  j 
all  plain  and  perfpicuous ;  and  throughly  maintained  by  experience.  The 
iirft  is,  that  whatfoever  cannot  be  overcome  and  digefted  by  the  ftomach, 
is  by  the  ftomach  either  put  up  by  vomit,  or  put  down  to  the  guts  ;  and  by 
that  motion  of  expulfion  in  the  ftomach  and  guts,  other  parts  of  the  body, 
(as  the  orifices  of  the  veins,  and  the  like)  are  moved  to  expel  by  confent.  For 
nothing  is  more  frequent   than   motion  of  confent  in   the   body  of  man. 

This 
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This  furcharge  of  the  ftomach,  is  caufed  either  by  the  quality  of  the  medi- 
cine, or  by  the  quantity.  The  qualities  are  three :  extreme  bitter,  as  in  aloes, 
coloquintida,  &c.  loathlbme  and  of  horrible  tafte,  as  in  agarick,  black  hel- 
lebore, &l:  and  of  fecret  malignity,  and  difagreement  towards  man's  body, 
many  times  not  appearing  much  in  the  tafte  j  as  in  fcammony,  mechoachan, 
antimony,  &c.  And  note  well,  that  if  there  be  any  medicine  that  purgeth, 
and  hath  neither  of  the  firfl  two  manifeft  qualities  j  it  is  to  be  held  fulpefted 
as  a  kind  of  poifon ;  for  that  it  worketh  either  by  corrofion,  or  by  a  fecret 
malignity,  and  enmity  to  nature:  and  therefore  fuch  medicines  are  warily 
to  be  prepared  and  ufed.  The  quantity  of  that  which  is  taken,  doth  alfo 
cauie  purging ;  as  wc  lee  in  a  great  quantity  of  new  milk  from  the  cow ; 
yea  and  a  great  quantity  of  meat ;  for  furfeits  many  times  turn  to  purges, 
both  upwards  and  downwards.  Therefore  we  fee  generally,  that  the  work- 
ing of  purging  medicines  cometh  two  or  three  hours  after  the  medicines 
taken ;  for  that  the  flomach  firft  maketh  a  proof,  whether  it  can  concodt 
them.     And  the  like  happeneth  after  furfeits,  or  milk  in  too  great  quantity. 

37.  A  lecond  caufc  is  mordication  of  the  orifices  of  the  parts;  elpecially 
of  die  mefentery  veins  ;  as  it  is  feen,  that  fUt,  or  any  fuch  thing  that  is  lliarp 
and  biting,  put  into  the  fundament,  doth  provoke  the  part  to  expel  j  and 
muftard  provoketh  fneezing :  and  any  fliarp  thing  to  the  eyes  provoketh 
tears.  And  therefore  we  fee  that  almoft  all  purgers  have  a  kind  of  twitch- 
ing and  vellication,  befides  the  griping  which  cometh  of  wind.  And  if  this 
mordication  be  in  an  over-high  degree,  it  is  little  better  than  the  corrofion 
of  poilbn  ;  as  it  cometh  to  pais  Ibmetimes  in  antimony,  efpecially  if  it  be 
given  to  bodies  not  replete  with  humours ;  lor  v/here  humours  abound,  the 
humours  lave  the  parts. 

38.  The  third  caule  is  attraftlon  :  for  I  do  not  deny,  but  that  purging  me- 
dicines have  in  tlicm  a  diredt  force  of  attraftioii ;  as  drawing  plaifters  have 
in  lurgery :  and  we  fee  fage,  or  betony  bruilcd,  liieezlng  powder,  and  other 
powders  or  liquors  (which  the  phyficians  call  errhvies,)  put  into  the  nofe, 
draw  phlegm  and  water  from  the  head  ;  and  fo  it  is  in  apophlegmatifms 
and  gargarifms,  that  draw  the  rheura  down  by  the  palate.  And  by  this  virtue, 
no  doubt,  fome  purgers  draw  more  one  humour,  and  fome  another,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  received  :  as  rhubarb  drawetii  choler  j  fena  melancholy  ; 
agarick  phlegm,  &c.   but  yet  (more  or  lefs)  they  draw  promifcuoufly.     And 

.  note  alio,  that  befides  fympathy  between  the  purger  and  the  humour,  there 
is  alio  another  caufe,  why  fome  medicines  draw  fome  humour  more  than 
another.  And  it  is,  for  that  fome  medicines  work  quicker  than  others : 
they  that  draw  quick,  draw  only  the  lighter  and  more  fluid  humours;  and 
they  that  draw  llow,  work  upon  the  more  tough  and  vifcous  humours.  And 
therefore  men  mull  beware  how  they  take  rhubarb,  and  the  like,  alone  fami- 
liarly ;  for  it  taketh  only  the  lighteft  part  of  the  humour  away,  and  leaveth 
the  mafs  of  humours  more  oblHnate.  And  th;  like  may  be  laid  of  worm- 
wood, which  is  fo  much  magnified. 

39.  Th  e  fourth  caufe  is  flatuofity ;  for  wind  fiirred  moveth  to  expel :  and 
we  find  that  (in  clfed;)  all  purgers  have  in  them  a  raw  fpirit,  or  wind  ;  which 
is  tlie  principal  caufe  of  tortion  in  die  llomach  and  belly.  And  therefore 
purgers  lofe  (moil  of  them)  the  virtue,  by  decodlon  upon'the  fire;  and  for 
tliat  caufe  are  given  chiefly  in  infufion,  juice,  or  powder. 

40.  Th  e  fifth  caufe  is  comprelfion,  or  crulhing  :  as  when  Water  is  crulhed 
out  of  a  fpange  :  lb  we  fee  that  taking  cold  nioveth  loofenels  by  contradion 
of  Lhe  ikin  and  outward  parts ;  and  fo  doth  cold  likewile  caufe  rheums  and 
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defluxlons  from  the  head;  and  fume  aftringtnt  plaillers  cvuili  out  puiultnt 
matter.  This  kind  of  operation  is  not  found  in  many  medicines  :  myrobuJi.nej 
have  it;  and  it  maybe  the  barks  of  peaches;  for  this  virt\^.e  requiveiii^U 
ailriaion  ;  but  fuch  an  aflridion  as  is  r.oc  gratefjl  to  the  body;  (for  a  pl-'-rJ-'g 
aftridion  doth  rather  hind  in  the  humours,  then  expel  them:)  and  tiicrcfbre 
fuch  aftridion  is  found  in  things  of  an  harfli  tafte. 

41.  The  lixth  caufe  is  kiUcl  act  ion  and  relaxation.  As  we  iee  in  medi- 
cines emollient ;  fuch  as  arc  milk,  honey,  mallows,  Icttice,  mercurial,  pelli- 
tory  of  the  wall,  and  otheis.  There  is  alio  a  fecret  virtue  of  relaxation  xa 
cold  :  for  the  heat  of  the  tody  bindeth  the  parts  and  hum.ours  together, 
which  cold  relaxeth  :  as  it  is  feen  in  urine,  blood,  pottage,  or  the  like;  whicli, 
if  they  be  cold,  break  and  diffolve.  And  by  this  kind  ot  relaxation,  fear  looicn- 
eth  the  belly ;  becaufe  the  heat  retiring  inwards  towards  the  heart,  the 
guts  and  other  parts  are  relaxed ;  in  the  fiime  manner  as  fear  alfo  cauiedi 
trembling  in  the  finews.  And  of  this  kind  of  purgers  are  fome  medicines 
made  of  mercury. 

42.  The  feventh  caufe  is  abflerfion  ;  which  is  plainly  a  fcourlng  off,  or 
incifion  of  the  more  vifcous  humours,  and  making  the  humours  more  fluid  ; 
and  cuttino-  between  them  and  the  part :  As  is  found  in  nitrous  water,  vvliich 
fcoureth  linen  cloth  (fpeedily)  from  the  foulnefs.  But  this  indiioii  mull  be 
by  a  fliarpnefs,  without  aitridion :  which  we  t:nd  in  fait,  wormwood,  oxy- 
mel,  and  the  like. 

43.  There  be  medicines  that  move  ftools,  and  not  urine;  Ic.nic  other, 
urine,  and  not  flools.  Thofe  that  purge  by  flool,  are  fach  as  enter  not  at 
all,  or  little  into  the  mefentery  veins;  but  either  at  the  firit  are  not  digeili- 
ble'  by  the  ftomacb,  and  therefore  move  immediately  downwards  to  tiie  guis ; 
or  elfe  are  afterwards  rejeded  by  the  mefentery  veins,  f,nd  lb  turn  likewiie 
downwards  to  the  guts  ;  and  of  tliefe  two  kinds  are  moft  purgers.  But  thofe 
that  move  urine,  are  fuch  as  are  well  digefled  of  the  Itomach,  and  well  re- 
ceived alfo  of  the  mefentery  veins ;  fo  they  come  as  far  as  the  liver,  which 
fendeth  urine  to  the  bladder,  as  the  whey  of  blood :  and  diofe  medicines 
being  opening  and  piercing,  do  fortify  the  operation  of  the  liver,  in  fending 
down  the  wheyey  part  of  the  blood  to  the  reins.  For  medicines  urinative 
do  not  work  by  rejedion  and  indigeftion,   as  folutive  do. 

44.  There  be  divers  medicines,  which  in  greater  quantity  move  flool,  and 
in  fmaller,  urine  :  and  fo  contrariwife,  fomc^  diat  in  greater  quantity,  move 
urine,  and  in  fmaller,  flool.  Of  the  former  fort  is  rhubarb,  and  fome  others. 
The  'caufe  is,  for  that  rhubarb  is  a  medicine,  which  the  ilomach  in  a  ll«all 
quantity  doth  digeft  and  overcome,  (being  not  flatuous  nor  loathibme ;)  :uid 
fo  fendeth  it  to  the  mefentery  veins ;  and  fo  being  opening,  it  helpcth  down 
urine :  but  m  a  greater  quantity,  the  ftomach  cannot  overcome  it,  and  fo  it 
goeth  to  the  guts.  Pepper  by  fome  of  the  ancients  is  noted  to  be  of  the  fe- 
cond  fort ;  which  being  in  fmall  quantity,  moveth  wind  in  the  Ilomach  and 
guts,  and  fo  expelleth  by  flool  ;  but  being  in  greater  quantity,  diffipateth  the 
wind  ;  and  it  felfgetteth  to  the  mefentery  veins,  and  lo  to  the  liver  and  reins; 
where,  by  heating  and  opening,  it  fendedi  down  urine  more  plentifully. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  meats  and  drinks  that  are  mojl  nourifinng, 

45.  We  have  fpoken  of  evacuating  of  the  body ;  we  will  now  fpeak  fome- 
thing  of  the  filling  of  it  by  refloratives  in  confumptions  and  emaciating  dif- 
eafes.  In  vegetables,  there  is  one  part  that  is  more  nouriPning  than  another  j 
as  grains  and  roots  nourifli  more,  than  the  leaves ;  in  fo  much  as  the  order 

of 
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of  the  foiictanes  was  put  down  by  the  pope,  as  finding  leaves  unable  to  nou- 
lilh  man's  body.  Whetl-.cr  there  be  that  ditference  in  the  fledi  of  living  crea- 
tures, is  not  well  inquirai :  as  whether  livers,  and  odier  entrails,  be  not  more 
no-ariflMng  than  the  outward  fleih.  We  find  that  aiTiongft  the  Romans,  a 
goofe's  liver  was  a  great  delicacy ;  infomuch  as  they  had  artificial  means  to 
make  it  fair  and  great ;  bat  whether  it  were  more  nourilhing,  apoeareth 
not.  It  is  certain,  that  marrow  is  more  nouridiing  than  fat.  And  'l  con- 
ceive that  fome  decodlion  of  bones  and  finews,  flamped  and  well  flrained, 
would  be  a  very  nonrifliing  broth :  We  find  alfo  that  Scotch  fkinck,  (u-hich 
is  a  pottage  of  ftrong  nourilhment)  is  made  with  tke  knees  and  finews  of 
beef,  but  lojig  boiled  :  jelly  alfo,  which  they  ufe  for  a  reilorative,  is  chieilv 
made  of  knuckles  of  veal.  The  pulp  that  is  within  the  crawhil)  or  crab,  which 
they  fpice  and  butter,  is  more  nouriiliing  than  the  fledi  of  the  crab  or  crawfifli. 
The  yolks  of  eggs  are  clearly  more  nourifhing  than  the  whites.  So  that  it 
flrould  feem,  that  the  parts  of  living  creatures  that  lie  more  inwards,  nourilh 
more  than  the  outward  flefli ;  except  it  be  the  brain  :  which  the  fpirits  prey 
too  much  upon,  to  leave  it  any  great  virtue  of  nourilhincr.  It  fecmeth  for 
the  nourifliing  of  aged  men,  or  men  in  confumptions,  fome  fuch  thincr  lliould 
be  devifed,  as  fliould  be  h2i\i  chylus,  before  it  be  put  into  the  flomach. 

46.  Take  two  large  capons;  parboil  them  upon  a  foft  fire,  by  the  fpace 
of  an  ho:ir  or  more,  till  in  etftft  all  the  blood  be  gone.  Add  in  the  decodfion 
the  pill  of  a  fweet  lemon,  or  a  good  part  of  the  pill  of  a  citron,  and  a  little 
mace.  CutofFthe  fhanks,  and  throw  them  away.  Then  with  a  good  flrong 
chopping-knife,  mince  the  two  capons,  bones  and  all,  as  fmall  as  ordinary 
minced  meat ;  put  them  into  a  large  neat  boulter ;  then  take  a  kilderkin, 
fweet,  and  well  feafoned,  of  four  gallons  of  beer,  of  8  s.  ftrength,  new  as  it 
Cometh  from  the  tunning;  make  in  the  kilderkin  a  great  bung-hole  of  pur- 
pofe  :  then  thruft  into  it  the  boulter  (in  which  the  capons  are)  drawn  out 
in  length ;  let  it  fleep  in  it  three  days  and  three  nights,  the  bung-hole  open^ 
to  work  ;  then  clofe  the  bung-hole,  and  fo  let  it  continue  a  day  and  a  half  • 
then  draw  it  into  bottles,  and  you  may  drink  it  well  after  three  days  bot- 
teling ;  and  it  will  lafl  fix  weeks  (approved).  It  drinketh  frefli,  fiowreth 
and  mantleth  exceedingly;  it  drinketh  not  newifh  at  all;  it  is  an  excellent 
"drink  for   a  confumption,    to  be  drunk  either  alone,   or  carded  with  fome 

other  beer.  It  quencheth  thirif ,  and  hath  no  whit  ofwindinefs.  Note,  that 
it  is  not  poffible,  that  meat  and  bread,  either  in  broths,  or  taken  with 
drink,  as  is  ufed,  fliould  get  forth  into  the  veins  and  outward  parts,  fo  finely 
and  eafily,  as  when  it  is  thus  incorporate,  and  made  almoft  a  chylus  afore- 
hand. 

47.  Trial  would  be  made  of  the  like  brew  with  potado  roots,  or  burr 
roots,  or  the  pith  of  artichoaks,  which  are  nourifhing  meats :  it  may  be 
tried  alfo  wich  other  flefli;  as  pheafant,  partridge,  young  pork,  pie,  venifon, 
efpecij.lly  of  young  deer,  Gff.  ^'J       sv      yfhy  j 

48.  A  mortrefs  made  with  the  brawn  of  capons,  flamped,  and  flrained, 
and  mingled  (after  it  is  made)  with  like  quantity  (at  the  lealt)  of  almond 

,  butter,  it  IS  an  excellent  meat  to  nouriih  thofe  that  are  weak ;  better  than 
black-manger,   or  jelly :    and  fo  is  the  cullice  of  cocks,    boiled  thick  with 

!  the  like  mixture  of  almond  butter :  for  the  mortrefs  or  cullice,  of  it  felf 
IS   more  favoury  and  flrong,  and  not   fo  fit  fornourifhing  of  weak  bodies  ^ 

l|      ^^Vr   •  "^'   ^^^  ^'^  "°^  °^  ^°  ^gh  a  tafle  as  flelh,  do  excellently 

1       qualify  it.  o  >  / 

49.  Indian  maiz  hath  (of  eertain)  an  excellent  fpirit  of  nourifliment ; 
.    .  but 
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but  It   muft  be  throughly   boiled,   and  made  into  a  maiz-cream  like  a  bar- 
ley-cream.    I  judge  the  fame  of  rice,    made  into  a  cream  ;  for  rice  is  in 
Turky,  and  other  countries  of  the  eaft,  moft  fed   upon;  but   it  muft   be 
throughly  boiled  in  refpedt  of  the    hardnefs  of  it :  and  alfo  beoiufe   other-, 
wife  it  bindeth  the  body  too  much, 

50.  PisTACHOEs,  fo  they  be  good,  and  not  mufty,  joined  with  al- 
monds in  almond  milk;  or  made  into  a  milk  of  themfelves,  like  unto  al- 
mond milk,  but  more  green ;  are  an  excellent  nouriiher :  But  you  fliall  do 
well,  to  add  a  little  ginger,  fcraped,  becaufe  they  are  not  without  fome  fubtile 
windinefs. 

51.  Milk  warm  from  the  cow,  is  found  to  be  a  great  nourlflier,  and  a 
good  remedy  in  confumptions :  but  then  you  muft  put  into  it,  when  you 
milk  the  cow,  two  litde  bags ;  the  one  of  powder  of  mint,  the  other  of 
powder  of  red  rofes ;  for  they  keep  the  milk  fomewhat  from  turning,  or 
curdling  in  the  ftomach ;  and  put  in  fugar  alfo,  for  the  f^me  caufe,  and 
pardy  for  the  tafte's  fake ;  but  you  muft  drink  a  good  draught,  that  it  may- 
flay  lefs  time  in  the  ftomach,  leit  it  curdle  :  and  let  the  cup  into  which 
you  milk  the  cow,  be  fet  in  a  greater  cup  of  hot  water,  that  you  may  take 
it  warm.  And  cow  milk  thus  prepared,  I  judge  to  be  better  for  a  confump- 
tion,  than  afs  milk,  which  (it  is  true)  turneth  not  fo  ealily,  but  it  is  a  little 
harfh ;  marry  it  is  more  proper  for  Iharpnefs  of  urine,  and  exulceration  of 
the  bladder,  and  all  manner  of  lenifyings.  Woman's  milk  like  wife  is  pre- 
fcribed,  when  all  fail ;  but  I  commend  it  not,  as  being  a  little  too  near  the 
iuice  of  inan's  body,  to  be  a  good  nourifher ;  except  it  be  in  infants,  to  w'hom 
it  is  natural, 

52.  Oil  of  fweet  almonds,  newly  drawn,  with  fugar,  and  a  little  Ipice, 
fpread  upon  bread  toafted,  is  an  excellent  nourifher :  but  then  to  keep  the 
oil  from  frying  in  the  ftomach,  you  muft  drink  a  good  draught  of  mild  beer 
after  it ;  and  to  keep  It  from  relaxing  the  ftcmach  too  much,  you  muft  put 
In  a  little  powder  of  cinnamon, 

53.  The  yolks  of  eggs  are  of  themfelves  fo  well  prepared  by  nature  for 
nourlfhment ;  as  (fo  they  be  poached,  or  rare  boiled)  they  need  no  other 
preparation  or  mixture;  yet  they  may  be  taken  alfo  raw,  when  they  are 
new  laid  with  malmfey,  or  fweet  wine  ;  you  fliall  do  well  to  put  In  foiDefew 
llices  of  erynglum  roots,  and  a  little  ambergrice ;  for  by  this  means,  beCdes 
the  immediate  faculty  of  nourlfhment,  fuch  drink  will  ftrengthen  the  back  ; 
fo  that  it  will  not  draw  down  the  urine  too  faft ;  for  too  much  urine  doth 
always  hinder  nourilhment. 

54.  Mincing  of  meat,  as  in  pies,  and  buttered  minced  meat,  laveth  the 
grinding  of  the  teeth  ;  and  therefore  (no  doubt)  It  is  more  nourilhlng,  efpe- 
cially  in  age,  or  to  them  that  have  weak  teeth  ;  but  the  butter  is  not  lb  pro- 
per for  weak  bodies ;  and  therefore  it  were  good  to  moiften  It  with  a  little 
claret  wine,  pill  of  lemon,  or  orange,  cut  fmall,  fugar,  and  a  very  little  cin- 
namon, or  nutmeg.  As  for  chuets,  which  are  likewife  minced  meat,  inflead 
of  butter  and  fat,  it  were  good  to  moiften  them,  partly  with  cream,  or  al- 
mond, or  piflacho  milk  ;  or  barley,  or  maiz  cream  ;  adding  a  little  coriander 
feed  and  caraway  feed,  and  a  very  little  faifron.  The  more  full  handling  of 
alimentation  we  referve  to  the  due  place. 

We  have  liitherto  handled  the  particulars  which  yield  beft,  and  eafieft,  and 
plentifulleft  nourlfhment ;  and  now  we  will  fpeak  of  the  beft  means  of  convey- 
ing and  converting  the  nourlfliment. 

^^,  The  firft  means  is,  to  procure  that  the  nouriftimeiit  may  not  be  rob- 

I  bed 
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bed  and  drawn  away;  wherein  that  which  we  have  already  fiiid  is  very  ma- 
terial; to  provide,  that  the  reins  dj-aw  not  too  ftrongly  an  over-great  part 
of  the  blood  into  urine,'  To  this  add  that  precept  oi  Arijlotle,  that  wine  be- 
forborn  in  all  confuriiptions;  for  that  the  fpirits  of  the  wine,  do  prey  upon 
the  rofcid  iuice  of  the  body,  and  inter-common  with  the  fpirits  of  the  bo- 
dy, and  fo' deceive  and  rob  them  of  their  nouridiment.  And  therefore  if  the 
confumption  growing  from  the  weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  do  force  you  to 
ufe  wine ;  tet  it  always  be  burnt ;  tliat  the  quicker  fpirits  may  evaporate  ; 
or  at  the  leaft  quenched  with  two  little  wedges  of  gold,  fix  or  feven  times  re- 
peated. Add  alfo  this  provifion,  that  there  be  not  too  much  expence  of  the 
nourifhment,  by  exhaling  and  fweating:  and  therefore  if  the  patient  be  apt 
to  fweat,  it  muft  be  gently  retrained.  But  chiefly  Hippocfafes's  vale- k  to 
be  followed,  who  advifeth  quite  contrary  to  that  which  is  in  ufe :  Namely, 
that  the  linen,  or  garment  next  the  flefli,  be  in  winter  dry,  and  oft  changed  ; 
and  in  fummer  feldom  changed,  and  fmeared  over  with  oil ;  for  certain  it 
is,  that  any  fubftance  that  is  fat,  doth  a  little  £11  the  pores  of  the  body,'  and 
ftay  fweat.  In  fome  degree :  But  the  more  cleanly  way  is,  to  have  ■  the  linen 
fmeared  lightly  over  with  oil  of  fweet  almonds;  and  not- to  forbear  fhifting 

as  oft  as  is  fit.  ■...,,   .y'.   -iv  „  ■• 

56.  The  fecond  means  is,  to  fend  forth  the  nourifhment  into  th^'  parts 
more  flrongly ;  for  which  the  working  mufl  be  by  ftrengthening  of  the 
flomach ;  and  in  this,  becaufe  the  flomach  is  chiefly  comforted  by  wine  and 
hot  things,  which  otherwife  hurt;  it  is  good  to  refbrt  to  outward  applica- 
tions to  the  flomach  :  Wherein  it  hath  been  tried,  that  the  quilts  of  rpfes, 
Ipices,  maflick,  wormwood,  mint,  &c.  are  nothing  fo  helpful,  as  to  take  a 
cake  of  new  bread,  and  to  bedew  it  with  a  little  fack,  or  allcant ; .  and  to 
dry  It;  and  after  it  be  dried  a  little  before  the  fire,  to  put  it  within  a  clean 
napkin,  and  to  lay  It  to  the  ftomach ;  for  it  Is  certain,  that  all  flower  hath 
a  potent  virtue  of  aflriaion ;  in  fo  much  as  It  hardeneth  a  piece  of  flefh,  or 
a  flower,  that  is  laid  in  it :  and  therefore  a  bag  quilted  with  bran,  is  like- 
wife  very  good ;  but  it  drieth  fome  what  too  much,  and  therefore  it  mufl 
'hot  lie  long.    ' .    , 

.  ^57!,' The  third  nleans  (which  may  be  a  branch  of  the  former)  Is  to  fend 
■  forth  the  nourilhment  the  better  by  fleep.  For  we  fee,  that  bears,  and  other 
creatures  that  fleep  In  the  winter,  wax  exceeding  fat :  and  certain  it  is  (as  it 
is  commonly  believed)  that  fleep  doth  nourlfli  much  ;  both  for  that  the  ^i- 
rits'do  lefs  fpend  the  nourlfhm.ent  In  fleep,  than  w^hen  living  Creatures  are 
awake :  and  becaufe  (that  which  Is  to  the  prefent  purpofe)  It  helpeth  to 
tlirufl  out  the  nourlfliment  into  the  parts.  Therefore  in  aged  men,  and 
weak  bodies,  and  fuch  as  abound  not  with  choler,  a  fhort  fleep  after  din- 
ner doth  help  to  nourlfli ;  for  In  fuch  bodies  there  is  no  fear  of  an  over-hafly 
dlgefllon,  Vv'hich  is  the  Inconvenience  of  pofl:meridIan  fleeps.  Sleep  alfo  in 
the  morning,  after  the  taking  of  fomewhat  of  eafy  digeftion ;  as  milk  from 
the  cow,  nourifliing  broth,  or  the  like,  doth  further  nourifhment :  but  this 
would  be  dene  fitting  upright,  that  the  milk  or  broth  may  pafs  the  more 
fpeedily  to  the  bottom  of  the  flomach. 

58.  The  fourth  means  is  to  provide  that  the  parts  themfelves  may  draw 
to  them  the  nourlfliment  flrongly.  There  is  an  excellent  obfervatlon  oi Ari- 
Jlotle;  that  a  great  reafon,  why  plants  (fome  of  them)  are  of  greater  age  than 
living  creatures,  is,  for  that  they  yearly  put  forth  new  leaves  and  boughs ; 
whereas  living  creatures  put  forth  (after  their  period  of  growth) .  nothing 
that  is  young,  but  hair,  and  nails,  which  are  excrements,  and  no  parts.    And 

-  ■  -   —  'k 
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it  is  moll:  certain,  that  whatlbever  is  young,  doth  draw  nourifliment  better 
than  that  which  is  old:  and  tlien  (that  which  is  the  myftery  of  that.obfer- 
Vation)  young  boughs,  and  leaves,  calling  the  fap  up  to  them  ;  tlie  fame  nou- 
fifheth  the  body  in  the  paffage.  And  this  we  fee  notably  proved  ahb,  in  that 
the  oft  cutting,  or  polling  of  hedges,  trees,  and  herbs,  doth  conduce  much  to 
their  lading.  Transfer  therefore  this  obfervation  to  the  helping  of  nouriih- 
ment  in  living  creatures:  the  nobleft  and  principal  uie  whereof  Is,  for  the 
prolongation  of  life;  reftauration  of  fome  degree  of  youth,  and  inteneration 
of  the  parts :  for  certain  it  is,  that  there  are  in  living  creatures  parts  that 
nourifli  and  repair  eafily,  and  parts  that  nourilh  and  repair  hardly :  and  you 
mufl  refrelh  and  renew  thofe  that  are  eafy  to  nourifti,  that  the  other  may 
be  refrefhed,  and  (as  it  were)  drink  in  nourilhment  in  the  p.iflage.  Now 
we  fee  that  draught  oxen,  put  into  a  good  parture,  recover  the  tielli  of  young- 
beef ;  and  men  after  long  emaciating  diets  wax  plump  and  fac,  and  a! moll 
new ;  lb  that  you  may  furely  conclude,  that  the  Irequeiit  and  wlic  uit  of 
thofe  emaciating  diets,  and  of  purgings,  and  perhaps  of  fome  kind  of  bleed- 
ing, is  a  princij^  means  of  prolongation  of  life,  and  reiloring  ibme  degree 
of  youth:  for  as  we  have  often  laid,  death  cometh  upon  living  creatures 
like  the  torment  of  Mezentiui  : 

Mortua  quinetiani  jungehat  corpora  vivis] 

Componeiu  majiibufque  mamis,  atque  oribus  or  a.  M,n.  8.  v.  485. 

For  the  parts  in  man's  body  eafily  reparable,  (as  fpirits,  blood  and  flelli)  die 
in  the  embracement  of  the  parts  hardly  reparable,  (as  bones,  nerves,  and 
membranes ;)  and  likewife  fome  entrails  (which  they  reckon  amongft  the 
Ipermatical  parts)  are  hard  to  repair :  though  that  divifion  of  Ipermatical 
and  menftrual  parts  be  but  a  conceit.  And  this  fame  obfervation  alfo  may 
be  drawn  to  the  prefent  purpofe  of  nourifhing  emaciated  bodies :  and  there- 
fore gentle  fricatidn  draweth  forth  the  nburifhnieht,  by  making  the  parts 
a  little  hungry,  and  heating  them ;  whereby  they  call  forth  nouriflimen; 
the  better.  This  frication  I  wifh  to  be  done  in  the  morning.  It  is  alfo  befl 
done  by  the  hand,  or  a  piece  of  fcarlet  wooll,  wet  a  little  with  oil  of  almonds, 
mingled  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  bay-fxlt,  or  faffron  j  we  fee  that  the  very 
currying  of  horfes  doth  make  them  fat,   and  in  good  liking. 

59.  The  fifth  means  is,  to  further  the  very  zG.  of  affimilation  of  nourifli- 
ment ;  which  is  done  by  Ibme  outward  emollients,  that  make  the  parts  more 
apt  to  affimilate.  For  which  I  have  compounded  an  ointment  of  excellent 
odour,  which  I  call  Roman  ointment  j  i^ide  the  receipt.  The  ufe  of  it  would 
be  between  fleeps  j  Jfbr  in  the  latter  fleep  the  parts  afliiiiilate  chiefly. 

Experiments  foUtary  touching  Filum  medicinalei 

60.  There  be  many  medicines,  which  by  themfelves  would  do  no  cure, 
but  perhaps  hurt  j  but  being  applied  in  a  certain  order,  one  after  another, 
do  great  cures.  I  have  tried  (myfelf)  a  remedy  for  the  gout,  which  hath 
feldom  failed,  but  driven  it  away  in  twenty  four  hours  fpace  :  it  is  firft  to  ap- 
ply apoultis,  of  which  videiiht  receipt;  and  then  a  bath  or  fomentation,  of 
which  vide  the  receipt ;  and  then  a  plaifter,  vide  the  receipt.  The  poultis 
relaxfcth  the  pores,  and  maketh  the  humour  apt  to  exhale.  The  fomenta- 
tion Calleth  forth  the  humour  by  vapours ;  but  yet  in  regard  of  the  way 
made  by  the  poultis,  draweth  gently;  and  therefore  draweth  the  humours 
out,  and  doth  not  draw  more  to  it ;  for  it  is  a  gentle  fomentation,  and  hath 
withal  a  mixture  (though  very  little)  of  fome  ftupefaftive.     The  plailler  is  a 

moderate 
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moderate  aftringent  plaifter,  which  repelleth  new  humour  from  fallino-. 
The  poultis  alone  would  make  the  part  more  loft  and  weak,  and  apter  to 
take  the  defluxion  and  impreffion  of  the  humour.  The  fomentation  alone,  if 
it  were  too  weak,  without  way  made  by  the  poultis,  would  draw  forth 
little  ;  if  too  flrong,  it  would  draw  to  the  part,  as  well  as  draw  from  it.  The 
plailler  alone  would  pen  the  humour  already  contained  in  the  part,  and  fo 
exafperate  it,  as  well  as  forbid  new  humour.  Therefore  they  mull  be  all 
taken  in  order,  as  is  laid.  The  poultis  is  to  be  laid  to  for  two  or  three  hours : 
the  fomentation  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  fomewhat  better,  being  ufed 
hot,  and  feven  or  eight  times  repeated  :  the  plaifter  to  continue  on  Hill,  till 
the  part  be  Well  confirmed. 

Experiments  folitary  touching  cure  by  cuftcm. 

61.  There  is  a  fecret  way  of  cure,  (unpradtifed)  by  aifuetude  of  that 
which  ill  it  felf  hurtcth.  Poilons  have  been  made,  by  fome,  familiar,  as  hath 
been  laid.  Ordinary  keepers  of  the  lick  of  the  plague,  are  feldom  infefted. 
Enduring  of  tortures,  by  cuftom,  hath  been  made  more  eafy :  the  brooking 
of  enormous  quantity  of  meats,  and  fo  of  wine  or  ftrong  drink,  hath  been, 
by  cuftom,  made  to  be  without  furfeit  or  drunkennefs.  And  generally  dif- 
cales  that  are  chronical,  as  coughs,  phthificks,  fome  kinds  of  pallies,  luna- 
cies, Q?r.  are  moft  dangerous  at  the  firft :  therefore  a  wife  phyfician  will 
conlider  whether  a  difeafe  be  incurable  j  or  whether  the  juft  cure  of  it  be 
not  full  of  peril ;  and  if  he  find  it  to  be  fuch,  let  him  refort  to  palliation; 
and  alleviate  die  fymptom,  without  buiying  himfclf  too  mucli  with  the  per- 
fedt  cure  :  and  many  times  (if  the  patient  be  indeed  patient)  that  courfe  will 
exceed  all  expedlation.  Likewife  the  patient  himfelf  may  ftrive,  by  little  and 
little,  to  overcome  the  lymptom  in  the  exacerbation,  and  lb,  by  time,  turn 
fuffering  into  nature. 

Experitnent  folitary  touching  cure  by  excefs, 

62.  Divers  difeafes,  efpecially  chronical,  (fuch  as  quartan  agues)  are  fome- 
tlnies  cured  by  furfeit  and  excelfes :  as  excels  of  meat,  excels  of  drink,  ex- 
traordinary falling,  extraordinary  ftirring  or  laffitude,  and  the  like.  The  caufe 
is,  for  that  difeafes  of  continuance  get  an  adventitious  llrength  from  caftom, 
belides  their  material  caufe  from  the  humours :  fo  that  the  breakina:  of  the 
cuflom  doth  leave  them  only  to  their  firll  caufe  ;  which  if  it  be  any  thing 
weak  will  fall  off.  Belides,  fuch  excelles  do  excite  and  fpur  nature,  which 
hereupon  riles  more  forcibly  againft  the  dileafe. 

Experi?nent  foUtary  touching  cure  b\  motion  of  ccnfenti 

63.  There  is  in  the  body  of  man  a  great  confent  in  the  motion  of  the 
fcveral  parts.  We  fee,  it  is  children's  fport,  to  prove  whether  they  can  rub 
upon  their  breaft  with  one  hand,  and  pat  upon  their  forehead  \\ith  ano- 
ther ;  and  llraightways  they  Ihall  Ibmetimes  rub  with  both  hands,  or  pat 
with  both  hands.  We  fee,  that  when  the  fpiriis  that  come  to  the  nollrils, 
expel  a  bad  fcent,  the  ftomach  is  ready  to  expel  by  vomit.  •  We  find  that  in 
c:>nfumptions  of  the  lungs,  when  nature  cainict  expel  by  cough,  men  fall 
into  liuxts  of  the  belly,  and  then  they  die.  h'o  in  pettilent  dilealey,  if  they 
cannot  be  expelled  by  fweat,  they  fall  likewife  into  loofeneisj  and  that  is 
commonly  mortal.  Therefore  phylicians  fliould  ingeniouiiy  contrive,  how  by 
motions  that  are  in  their  power,  they  may  excite  iinvard  motions  that  are 
not  in  tiieir  power,  by  confent :  as  by  the  flench  of  featherSj  or  the  like,  they 
care  the  riling  of  the  mother. 
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SiXperiment  jbUtary  touching  cure  tf  difeafeSj  ■niHch  are  cmtr<ir\  h 

predifpo/ition. 

64.  Hippocrates  aphorifm,  in  mortis  7?tinus,  is  a  good  profoulrd  aphb- 
TJfm.  It  importeth,  that  difeafes,  contrary  to  the  complexion,  age,  lex,  lea- 
fon  of  the  year,  diet,  (sc.  are  more  dangerous  than  thole  that  are  concurrem. 
A  man  would  think  it  fhould  be  otherwife  ;  for  that,  when  the  accident  k& 
ficknefs,  and  the  natural  dilpofition,  do  fecond  the  one  the  other,  the  ditolr 
fhould  be  more  forcible:  and  fo  (no  doubt)  it  is ;  if  you  llippole  like  quanti^ 
of  matter.  But  that  which  maketh  good  the  aphorilhi,  is,  becaufe  lu-ch  dill 
•eafes  do  Ihew  a  greater  colledlion  of  matter,  by  that  they  are  able  to  over- 
come thofe  natural  inclinations  to  the  contrary.  And  therefore  in  difeaies  tA 
that  kind,  let  the  phyfician  apply  himfelf  more  to  purgation,  dian  to  altera- 
tion  ;  becaufe  the  offence  is  in  the  quantity ;  and  the  qualititb  ore  redtified  gL 
themfelves. 

Experiment  folitary  tmiching  preparatiim  before  purging^  and  fettling  if  the 

body  afterivard. 

65.  Phy-sicians  do  wifely  prefcribe,  that  there  be  preparatives  ufed  he- 
fore  juft  purgations;  for  certain  it  is,  tliat  purgers  do  many  times  great  hurts 
if  the  body  be  not  accommodated,  both  before  and  after  the  purgti:tg.  The 
hurt  that  they  do,  for  want  of  preparation  before  purging,  is  by  the  &\ck- 
ing  of  the  humours,  and  their  not  coming  fair  away ;  which  caufetls  in  iltc 
body  great  perturbations,  and  ill  accidents,  during  the  purging ;  and  alfo  the 
■diminifliing  and  dulling  of  the  working  of  the  medicine  it  felf,  that  itpurg- 
eth  not  fufiiciently  ;  therefore  the  work  of  preparation  is  double  ^  to  mafcc 
the  humours  fluid  and  mature,  and  to  make  the  paffages  more  open :  "for 
both  thofe  help  to  make  the  humours  pafs  readily.  And  for  the  former «f 
thefe,  fyrups  are  moil:  profitable;  and  for  the  latter,  apozemcs,  -or  prepar- 
in<y  broths;  clyfters  alio  help  left  the  medicine  l>op  in  the  guts,  and  work 
wripingly.  But  it  is  true,  that  bodies  abounding  with  humours,  and  fat  bo- 
dies, and  open  weather,  are  preparatives  in  themfelves ;  becaufe  diey  inakc 
the  humours  more  fluid.  But  let  a  phyfician  beware,  Iww  he  purge  afjex 
hard  frofty  weather,  and  in  a  lean  body,  without  preparation.  For  liie  hmt 
that  they  may  do  after  purging,  it  is  caufed  by  the  lodging  of  fome  hmnotirs 
in  ill  places :  for  it  is  certain,  that  there  be  humours,  which  Ibniewhen; 
placed  in  the  body,  are  quiet,  and  do  little  hurt  5  in  other  places,  (efpecialfy 
paflTages)  do  much  mifchief  Therefore  it  is  good,  after  purging,  to  iilc  apo- 
zemes  and  broths,  not  fo  much  opening  as  thofe  ufed  before  purgLng-j  bnt 
abfterfwe  and  mundifying  clyfters  alfo  are  good  to  conclude  with,  to  dra\y 
away  the  reliques  of  the  humours,  that  may  have  defcc'ided  to  the  Jower 
region  of  the  body. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  Jlanching  of  blood. 

66.  Blood  is  ftanched  divers  ways.  Firft  by  aftringents,  arid  repcrculUvc 
medicines.  Secondly  by  drawing  of  the  Ipirits  and  blooti  inwards }  which 
is  done  by  cold  ;  as  iron  or  a  ftone  laid  to  the  neck,  doth  llanch  the  bleedinji; 
at  the  nofe  ;  alfo  it  hath  been  tried,  that  the  teiticlcs  being  put  into  ihuiy 
vinegar,  hath  made  a  fudden  xecefs  of  the  fpiiiis,  and  lianche*.i  bloois. 
Thirdly  by  the  recefs  of  thebtood  bylympathy.  So  it  hath  been  nicd,  tlwc 
the  part  that  bleedeth,  being  thruft  into  the  body  of  a  capon,  or  ihccn,  new 
fipt  and  bleeding,  hath  ftanched  blood ;  the  blood,  as  it  letaiGth^  Ibckmg  and 

cdiji".-inj; 
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drawing  up,  by  fimilitude  of  fubftance,  the  blood  it  meeteth  with,  and "fb  it 
felf  going  back.  Fourthly  by  cuftom  and  time  j  fo  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in 
his  hrft  hurt,  by  the  Spanip  boy,  could  find  no  means  to  ftanch  the  blood, 
either  by  medicine  or  ligament ;  but  was  fain  to  have  the  orifice  of  the  wound 
flopped  by  mens  thumbs,  fucceeding  one  another,  for  the  fpace  at  the  leaft 
of  two  days ;  and  at  the  laft  the  blood  by  cullom  only  retired.  There  is  a 
fifth  way  alfo  in  ufe,  to  let  blood  in  an  adverfe  part,  for  a  revulfion. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  change  of  alime7its  and  medicines. 

67.  It  helpeth,  both  in  medicine  and  aliment,  to  change  and  not  to  con- 
tinue the  fame  medicine  and  aliment  ftill.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  nature  by 
continual  ufe  of  any  thing,  groweth  to  a  fatiety  and  dulnefs,  either  of  appe- 
tite or  working.  And  we  fee  that  afliietude  of  things  hurtful,  doth  make 
them  lofe  their  force  to  hurt ;  as  poifon,  which  with  ufe  fome  have  brought 
themfelves  to  brook.  And  therefore  it  is  no  marvel,  though  things  helpful 
by  cuftom  lofe  their  force  to  help:  I  count  intermifiion  almoftin  the  fame  thing 
with  change ;   for  that,  that  hath  been  intermitted,  is  after  a  fort  new. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  diets. 

68.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  in  diets  of  guaiacum,  farza,  and  the 
like,  (efpecially  if  they  be  flrid)  the  patient  is  more  troubled  in  the  begin- 
ing,  than  after  continuance ;  which  hath  made  fome  of  the  more  delicate 
fort  of  patients  give  them  over  in  the  midft ;  fuppofing  that  if  thofe  diets 
trouble  them  fo  much  at  firft,  they  Ihall  not  be  able  to  endure  them  to  the 
end.  But  the  caufe  is,  for  that  all  thofe  diets  do  dry  up  humours,  rheums, 
and  the  like ;  and  they  cannot  dry  up  until  they  have  firft  attenuated  ;  and 
while  the  humour  is  attenuated,  it  is  more  fluid  than  it  was  before,  and 
troubleth  the  body  a  great  deal  more,  until  it  be  dried  up  and  confumed. 
And  therefore  patients  muft  exped:  a  due  time,  and  not  keck  at  them  at 
the   firll;. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  produSlion  of  cold. 

.  69.  The  producing  of  cold  is  a  thing  very  worthy  the  inquifition  ;  both 
for  the  ufe  and  difclofure  of  caufes.  For  heat  and  cold  are  nature's  two  hands, 
whereby  flie  chiefly  worketh :  and  heat  we  have  in  readinefs,  in  refpeft  of 
the  fire ;  but  for  cold  we  muft  ftay  till  it  cometh,  or  feek  it  in  deep  caves, 
or  high  mountains :  and  when  all  is  done,  we  cannot  obtain  it  in  any  great 
degree  :  for  furnaces  of  fire  are  far  hotter  than  a  fummer's  fun ;  but  vaults  or 
hills  are  not  much  colder  than  a  winter's  froll. 

The  firft  means  of  producing  cold,  is  that  which  nature  prefenteth  us 
withal ;  namely,  the  expiring  of  cold  out  of  the  inward  parts  of  the  earth 
in  winter,  when  the  fun  hath  no  power  to  overcome  it ;  the  earth  being 
(as  hath  been  noted  by  fome)  primwn  frigidum.  This  hath  been  afferted, 
^  well  by  ancient,  as  by  modern  philofophers :  it  was  the  tenet  of  Parme- 
nides.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  difcourfe  in  Plutarch,  (for  I 
take  it,  that  book  was  not  Pliitarclfs  own)  de  pritno  frigido.  It  was  the  opi- 
nion of  Telejius,  who  hath  renewed  the  phibfophy  of  Parmenides,  and  is  the 
befl  of  the  novelifls. 

70.  The  fecond  caufe  of  cold  is  the  contadl  of  cold  bodies ;  for  cold  is  adive 
and  tranfitive  into  bodies  adjacent,  as  well  as  heat :  which  is  feen  in  thofe 
.things  that  are  touched  with  fnow  or  cold  water.  And  therefore,  whofoever 
will  be  an  inquirer  into  nature,  let  him  refort  to  a  confervatory  of  fnow  and 
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iee  J  fuch  as  they  ufe  for  delicacy,  to  cool  wine  in  fummer  :  which  is  a  poor 
and  contemptible  ule,  in  relpea;  of  other  ufes,  that  may  be  made  of  fuch 

confervatories. 

71.  The  third  caufe  is  the  primary  nature  of  all  tangible  bodies  :  for  it  is 
well  to  be  noted,  that  all  things  whatfoever  (tangible)  are  of  themfelvescold  j 
except  they  have  an  acceffoiy  heat  by  fire,  life,  or  motion :  For  even  the 
fpirit  of  wine,  or  chymical  oils,  which  are  fo  hot  in  operation,  are  to  the 
hrll:  touch  cold ;  and  air  it  felf  compreffcd,  and  condcnfed  a  little  by  blowing, 

is  cold. 

72.  The  fourth  caufe  is  thedenfity  of  the  body;  for  all  denfe  bodies  are 
colder  than  moft  other  bodies,  as  metals,,  ftone,  glais ;  and  they  are  longer  in 
heatin<7  than  fofter  bodies.  And  it  is  certain,  that  earth,  denfe,  tangible, 
hold  all  of  the  nature  of  cold.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  all  matters  tangible 
beino-  cold,  it  muft  needs  follow,  that  where  the  matter  is  moft  congregate, 
the  cold  is  the  greater. 

73.  The  fifth  caufe  of  cold,  or  rather  of  increafe  and  vehemency  of  cold, 
is  a  quick,  fpirit  inclofed  in  a  cold  body :  as  will  appear  to  any  that  fhall  at- 
tentively confider  of  nature  in  many  inftances.  We  fee  nitre  (which  hath  a 
quick  fpirit)  is  cold  ;  more  cold  to  the  tongue  than  a  flone  ;  fo  water  is  cold- 
er than  oil,  becaufe  it  hath  a  quicker  fpirit ;  for  all  oil,  though  it  hath  the 
tan<yible  parts  better  digefled  than  water,  yet  hath  it  a  duller  fpirit:  fo  fnow 
is  colder  than  water,  becaufe  it  hath  more  fpirit  within  it :  fo  we  fee  that 
fait  put  to  ice  (as  in  the  producing  of  the  artificial  ice)  increafeth^  the  sfti- 
vity  of  cold  :  fo  fome  infeSla  which  have  fpirit  of  life,  as  fnakes  and  filk- 
worms,  are  to  the  touch  cold.  So  quickfilver  is  the  coldeft  of  metals,  be- 
caufe it  is  fuUeft  of  fpirit. 

74.  The  fixth  caufe  of  cold  is  the  chafing  and  driving  away  of  fpirlts, 
fuch  as  have  fome  degree  of  heat :  for  the  banifhing  of  the  heat  muft  needs 
leave  any  body  cold.  This  we  fee  in  the  operation  of  opium,  and  ftupe- 
fadlives,  upon  the  fpirits  of  living  creatures ;  and  it  were  not  amifs  to  try 
opium,  by  laying  it  upon  the  top  of  a  weather-glafs,  to  fee  whether  it  will 
contradt  the  air:  but  I  doubt  it  will  not  fucceed;  for  befides  that  the  vir- 
tue of  opium  will  hardly  penetrate  through  fuch  a  body  as  glafs,  I  conceive 
that  opium,  and  the  like,  make  the  fpirits  fly  rather  by  malignity,  than  by 

cold. 

75.  Seventhly,  the  fame  efFedl  muft  follow  upon  the  exhaling  or  drawing 
out  of  the  warm  fpirits,  that  doth  upon  the  flight  of  the  fpirits.  There  is  an 
opinion,  that  the  moon  is  magnetical  of  heat,  as  the  fun  is  of  cold  and  moi- 
fture :  it  were  not  amifs  therefore  to  try  it,  with  warm  waters ;  the  one 
expofed  to  the  beams  of  the  moon,  the  other  with  fome  ikreen  betvi'ixt 
the  beams  of  the  moon  and  the  water;  as  we  ufe  to  the  fun  for  fliade; 
and  to  fee  whether  the  former  will  cool  fooner.  And  it  were  alfo  good 
to  inquire,  what  other  means  there  may  be,  to  draw  forth  the  exile  heat, 
which  is  in  the  air ;  for  that  may  be  a  fccret  of  great  power  to  produce 
cold  weatlier. 

Experiment  i  m  confort  touching  the  verjion  and  tranfmiitation  of  air  into 

ivater. 

We  have  formerly  fet  down  the  means  of  turning  air  Into  water,  in 
the  experiment  27.  But  becaule  it  is  magnale  naturae^  and  tendeth  to  the 
fubduing  of  a  very  great  effed:,  and  is  alfo  of  manifold  ufe,  we  will  add  fome 
inftances  in  confort  tjiat  give  light  thereunto. 

1  76.  It 
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76.  It  Is  reported  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  that  failors  have  ufed,  evtty 
night,  to  hang  fleeces  of  wool  on  the  fides  of  their  {hips,  the  wool  towards 
the  water ;  and  that  they  have  crnftied  frefh  water  out  of  them,  in  the  morn- 
ing, for  their  ufe.  And  thus  much  we  have  tried,  that  a  quantity  of  wool 
tied  loofe  together,  being  let  down  into  a  deep  well,  and  hanging  in  the  mid- 
dle, fome  three  fathom  from,  the  water,  for  a  night,  in  the  winter-time  j 
increafed  in  weight  (as  I  now  remember)  to  a  fifth  part. 

77.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that  in.  Lydia,  near  Pergamiis^ 
there  were  certain  work'men,  in  time  of  wars  fled  into  caves  j  and  the 
mouth  of  the  caves  being  flopped  by  the  enemies,  they  were  famiflied. 
But  long  time  after  the  dead  bones  were  found  ;  and  fome  veffels  which 
they  had  carried  with  them;  and  the  veffels  full  of  water;  and  that  water 
thicker,  and  more  towards  ice,  than  common  water:  which  is  a  notable 
inftance  of  condenfati'jn  and  induration  by  burial  under  earth,  (in  caves) 
for  along  time;  and  of  verfion  alfo  (as  it  lliould  feem)  of  air  into  water; 
if  any  of  thofe  veflelrj  were  empty,  Tiy  therefore  a  fmall  bladder  hung  in 
fnow,  and  the  like  in  nitre,  and  the  like  in  quickfilver :  and  if  you  find  the 
bladders  fallen  or  ijirunk,  you  may  be  fure  the  air  is  condenfed  by  the  cold 
of  thofe  bodies,  as  it  would  be  in  a  cave  under  earth. 

78.  It  is  reported  of  very  good  credit,  that  in  the  Eajl-hdies,  if  you  let 
a  tub  of  water  open  in  a  room  where  cloves  are  kept,  itwill.be  drawn  dry 
in  twenty  four  hours;  though  it  ftand  at  fome  dillance  from  the  cloves. 
In  tlie  countrcy,  they  ufe  many  times,  in  deceit,  when  their  wool  is  new 
Ihorn,  to  fet  fome  pails  of  water  by  in  the  fame  room,  to  increafe  the 
weight  of  the;  wool.  But  it  may  be,  that  the  heat  of  the  wool,  remaining 
from  the  body  of  the  fheep,  or  the  heat  gathered  by  the  lying  clofe  of  the 
wool,  helpe'th  to  draw  the  watry  vapour;  but  that  is  nothing  to  the  verfion. 

79.  It  is  reported  alfo  credibly,  that  wool  new  fhorn,  being  laid  cafually 
upon  a  veilel  of  verjuice,  after  fome  time,  had  drunk  up  a  great  part  of  the 
veijuice,  though  the  veflel  were  whole  without  any  flaw,  and  had  not  the 
bung-hoie  open.  In  this  inftance,  there  is  (upon  the  by)  to  be  noted,  the 
percolation  or  fuing  of  the  verjuice  through  the  wood  ;  for  verjuice  of  it 
felf  would  never  have  pafi*ed  through  the  wood :  fo  as,  it  feemeth,  it  mud 
be  firft  in  a  kind  of  vapour,  before  it  pafs. 

80.  It  is  efpecially  to  be  noted,  that  the  caufe  that  doth  facilitate  the 

verfion  of  air  into  water,  when  the  air  is  not  in  grofs  but  fubtilly  mingled 

with  tangible  bodies,   is,  (as  hath  been  partly  touched  before)  for  that  tangible 

bodies  have  an  antipathy  with  air ;  and  if  they  find  any  liquid  body  that  is 

more  denfe  near  them,  they  will  draw  it :  and  after  they  have  drawn  it,  they 

will  condenfe  it  more,  and  in  eflTedl  incorporate  it ;  for  we  fee  that  a  fpunge, 

or  wool,  or  fugar,  or  a  woollen  cloth,  being  put  but  in  part  in  water,  or  wine, 

will  draw  the  liquor  higher,  and  beyond  the  place  :   where  the  water  or  wine 

comedi.     We  fee  alfo,  that  wood,  lute-ftrings,  and  the  like,  do  fwell  in  moift 

fcafons :  as  appeareth  by  the  breaking  of  the  ftrings,  the  hard  turning  of  the 

pegs,  and  the  hard  drawing  forth  of  boxes,  and  opening  of  wainfcot  doors ; 

which  is  a  kind  of  infufion  :  and  is  much  like  to  an  infufion  in  water,  which 

will  make  wood  to  fwell:  as  we  fee  in  the  filling  of  the  chopsof  bowles,  by 

laying  them  in  water.     But  for  that  part  of  thefe  experiments  which  concern- 

eth  attradion,  we  will  referve  it  to  the  proper  title  of  attraftion. 

81.  There  is  alfo  a  verfion  of  air  into  water  feen  in  the  fweating  of  mar- 
bles and  other  ftones;  and  of  wainfcot  before  and  in  moirt  weather.  This 
muft  be,  either  by  fome  moifture  the  body  yieldeth ;  or  elfe  by  the  moift  air 

thickned 
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thJckned  againft  the  hard  body.  But  it  Is  plain,  that  it  is  the  latter  ;  for  that 
we  fee  wood  painted  with  oil  colour,  will  fooner  gather  drops  in  a  moift 
night,  than  wood  alone  j  which  is  caufed  by  the  fmoothnefs  and  clofenefs  j 
which  letteth  in  no  part  of  the  vapour,  and  fo  turneth  it  back,  and  thicken- 
eth  it  into  dew.  We  fee  alfo,  that  breathing  upon  a  glafs,  or  fmooth  body, 
giveth  a  dew ;  and  in  frofty  mornings  (fuch  as  we  call  rime  frofts)  you  fhali 
find  drops  of  dew  upon  the  infide  of  glafs  windows ;  and  the  frort  it  felf 
upon  the  ground,  is  but  a  verfion  or  condenfation,  of  the  moifl:  vapours  of 
the  night,  into  a  watry  fubftance :  dews  likewil"?  and  rain,  are  but  the  re- 
turns of  moifl:  vapours  condenfed ;  the  dew,  by  the  cold  only  of  the  fun's 
departure,  which  is  the  gentler  cold  ;  rains,  by  the  cold  of  that  which  they 
call  the  middle  region  of  the  air  ;  which  is  the  mc^re  violent  cold. 

82.  It  is  very  probable  (as  hath  been  touched)  I'hat  that  which  will  turn 
water  into  ice,  will  likewife  turn  air  fome  degree  nearer  unto  water.  There- 
fore try  the  experiment  of  the  artificial  turning  wat>?r  into  ice  (whereof  we 
fliall  fpeak  in  another  place)  with  air  in  place  of  waCer,  and  the  ice  about 
it.  And  although  it  be  a  greater  alteration  to  turn  air  in.ro  water,  than  water 
.into  ice ;  yet  there  is  this  hope,  that  by  continuing  the  air  longer  time,  the 
effedl  will  follow:  for  that  artificial  converfion  of  water  into  ice,  is  the  work 
of  a  few  hours ;  and  this  of  air  may  be  tried  by  a  month's  fpace,  or  the  like. 

Experiments  in  corrfort  touching  induration  of  bodies". 

Induration,  or  lapidification  of  fubftances  more  foft,  is  likewife  another 
degree  of  condenfation ;  and  is  a  great  alteration  in  nature.  The  efJefting 
and  accelerating  thereof  is  very  worthy  to  be  inquired.  It  is  effefted  by 
three  means.  The  firft  is  by  cold ;  whofe  property  is  to  condenfe  and  con- 
ftipate,  as  hath  been  faid.  The  fecond  is  by  heat  ;  which  is  not  proper  but 
•by  confequence ;  for  the  heat  doth  attenuate ;  and  by  attenuation  dodi  fend 
forth  the  fpirit  and  moifter  part  of  a  body ;  and  upon  that,  the  more  grofs 
of  the  tangible  parts  do  contradl  and  ferre  themfelves  together  ;  bodi  to 
avoid  vacuum  (as  they  call  it)  and  alfo  to  munite  themfelves  againfl:  the 
ibrce  of  the  fire,  which  they  have  fuffered.  And  the  third  is  by  aflimilation  j 
when  a  hard  body  aiTimilateth  a  foft,  being  contiguous  to  it. 

The  examples  of  induration,  taking  them  promifcuoufly,  are  many:  as 
the  generation  of  ftones  within  the  earth,  which  at  the  iirft:  are  but  rude 
earth  or  clay  :  and  fo  of  minerals,  which  come  (no  doubt)  at  hrfl:  of  juices 
concrete,  which  afterward  indurate  :  and  fo  of  porcellane,  which  is  an  arti- 
ficial cement,  buried  in  the  earth  a  long  time  ;  and  fo  the  making  of  brick 
and  tile:  alfo  the  making  of  glafs  of  a  certain  fand  and  brake- roots,  and 
fome  others  matters :  alfo  the  exudations  of  rock-diamonds  and  cryftal, 
which  harden  with  time :  alfo  the  induration  of  bead-amber,  which  at  firfi 
is  a  foft  fubftance ;  as  appeareth  by  the  files  and  fpiders  which  are  found  in  it ; 
and  many  more  :  but  we  will  fpeak  of  them  diflindiy. 

83.  For  indurations  by  cold,  there  be  few  trials  of  it ;  for  we  have  no 
ftroiig  or  intenfe  cold  here  on  the  furfice  of  the  earth,  lb  near  the  beams 
of  the  fun,  and  the  heavens.  The  likelieft  trial  is  by  fnow  and  ice  j  for  as 
fnow  and  ice,  efpecially  being  holpen  and  their  cold  adivated  by  nitre  or 
fait,  will  turn  water  into  ice,  and  that  in  a  few  hours ;  fo  it  may  be,  it  wili 
turn  wood  or  ftitf  clay  into  ftone,  in  longer  time.  Put  therefore,  into  a 
conferving  pit  of  fiiow  and  ice,  (adding  Ibme  quantity  of  fait  and  nitre)  a 
piece  of  wood,    or  a  piece  of  tough  clay,  and  let  it  lie  a  month  or  more. 

84.  Another  trial  is  by  metalline  waters,  which  have  virtual  cold  in 
:  them. 
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them.  Put  therefore  wood  or  clay  Into  fmiths  water,  or  other  metaltm<5 
water,  and  try  whether  it  will  not  harden  in  Ibme  reafonable  time.  But  1 
tinderftand  it  of  metalline  waters,  that  come  by  wafliing  or  quenching  > 
and  not  of  flrong  waters  that  come  by  diffolutio'n  ;  for  they  are  too"  corrofive 
to  confolidate. 

85.  It  is  already  found,  that  there  are  fbme  natural  fj^ring-'waters,  that.  . 
will  inlapidate  wood  ;  fo  that  you  Ihall  fee  one  piece  of  Wood,  whereof  the 
part  above  the  water  fliall  continue  wood ;  and  the  part  under  the  Water 
ihall  be  turned  into  a  kind  of  gravelly  ftone.  It  is  likely  thofe  waters  afci 
of  fome  metalline  mixture  ;^  but  there  would  be  more  particular  inquiry 
made  of  them.     It  is  certain,   that  an  egg  was  found,  having  lain  many  years 

in  the  bottom  of  a  moat,  ^vhere  the  earth  had  fomewhat  overgrown  it  ^ 
and  this  egg  was  come  to  the  hardnefs  of  a  ftone ;  and  had  the  colours  of 
the  white  and  yolk  perfetS :  and  the  Ihell  fliining  in  fmail  grains  like  fl^igar, 
or  alabafter. 

86.  Another  experience  there  is  of  induration  by  cofd,  which  is  already 
found ;  which  is,  that  metal's  tbernfelves  are  hardened  by  often  heating  and 
quenching  in  cold  water :  for  cold  ever  worketh  moft  potently  upon  heat 
precedent, 

87.  For  induration  by  heat:,  it  muit  be  confidered,  that  heat,  by  theex"-* 
haling  of  the  moifter  parts,  doth  either  harden  the  body,  as  in  bricks,  tiles, 
&c.  or  if  tlie  heat  be'  more  fierce,  maketh  the  groffe'r  part  it  fe?f  r'un  an  1 
mek  ;  as  in  the  making  of  ordinary  glafs ;  and  irt  the  vitrification  of  earthy 
(as  we  fee  in  the  inner  parts  of  furnaces ;)  and  h-i  the  vitrification  of  brick^ 
and  of  metals.  And  in  the  former  of  thefe.  Which  is  tliC  hifdening  hf 
baking  without  melting,,  the  heat  hath  tliele  degrees  j  firft,  k  ind-urateth  j? 
and  then  maketh  fragile  j  and  laftfy  it  doth  incinerate  and  calcinate/ 

88.  Bu  T  if  you  defire  to  make  tin  induration  with  toughnels,  and  lefs  ffa'-' 
gility,  a  middle  way  wouW  be  taken ;  which  is  that  which  Arijlotle  hat^ 
well  noted  ;  but  would  be  throughly  verified.  It  is  to  decoct  bodies  in  wa- 
ter for  two  or  three  days  ;  but  «hey  muft  b'e  fuch  bodies  into  which  trie' 
water  will  not  enter  ,'  as  ftone  and  metal ;  For  if  they  i^e  bodies,  into  whicb 
the  water  will  enter,  then  long  feething  wif!  rather  foften  than  indurate 
them ;  as-  hath  been  tried  m  eggs,  Cfr.  therefore  fofter  bodies  mull:  oe  put 
into  bottles  >  and  the  bottles  hung  into  water  feething,  with  the  moutJis 
©pen  above  the  water,  that  no  water  may  get  in ;  for  by  th*  means  the  vir- 
tual heat  of  the  Water  will  enter;  and  fuch  a  heat,  as  will  not  make  the? 
body  adufl,  or  fragile;  but  the  fubftance  of  the  water  w?ll  be'  fliut  out,. 
This  experimer^t  we  made ;  and  it  forted  thus,.  It  waS'  tried  \<fixh  a  piece  of 
free-flone,  and  with  pewter,  put  into-  the  water  at  Ikrge.  The  frbe-flone  we 
found  received  in  fome  water- ;  for  it  was  fofter  and  eafier  to  fdrape,,  than  a- 
piece  of  the  fame  ftone  kept  dry.  But  the  pewter  intowhichno  watGr  coulcf 
enter,  became  more  white,  and  liker  to  filvcr,  and  lefs  flexible,  by  much,. 
There  were  alfo  put  into  an  earthen  bottle,  placed  as  btfore^  a  good  pellct- 
of  clay,  a  piece  of  checfey  a  piece  of  chaik,  and  a  piece  of  free-rtone.  The- 
clay  came  forth  almoft  of  the  hardnefs  of  a  flone  >  the  cheefe  likewiie  very 
hard,  and  not  Well  to-  be  cut :  the  chalk  and  the  free-frone  mu?Fi  Tiarder 
than  they  were.  The  colour  of  the  clay  inclined  not  a  whit  to'  the  Gofour 
of  brick,  but  rather  to  white,  as  in  ordinary  drying  by  the  firm     Note,   that 

^all  the  former  trials  were  made  by  a  boiling  upon  a  good  hot  fire,  rcnewiiv?- 
the  water  as  ft  confumed,  with  other  hot  water  ;  but  the  boiling  was  but  tor" 
tv,'elve  hours  only ;-  and  it  is  lik?  that  the  experiment  woukf  have  ISeert  more 

effedtuaL 
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cftectual,  it  the  boiling  had  been  for  two   or  three  days,  as  we  prefaibed 
before. 

^9.  As  touching  affinillation,  (for  there  is  a  degree  of  afTimilation  even  in 
inaniinate  bodies)  we  fee  examples  of  it  in  fome  fiones  in  clay-grounds, 
lying  near  to  tlie  top  of  the  earth,  where  pebble  is ;  in  which  you  rr.ay 
nianifeflly  fee  divers  pebbles  gathered  together,  and  a  cruft  of  cement  or  ftone 
between  them,  as  hard  as  the  pebbles  themlelves :  and  it  were  good  to 
make  a  trial  of  purpofe,  by  taking  clay,  and  putting  in  it  divers  pebble  flones, 
thick  fet,  to  fee  whether  in  continuance  of  time,  it  will  not  be  harder  than 
other  clay  of  the  fame  lump,  in  which  no  pebbles  are  fet.  We  fee  alio  in 
ruins  of  old  walls,  elpecially  towards  the  bottom,  the  mortar  will  become  as 
hard  as  the  brick  :  we  lee  alfo,  that  the  wood  on  the  fides  of  veffels  of  wine, 
gathereth  a  cruft  of  tartar,  harder  than  the  wood  it  felf ;  and  fcales  likewife 
grow  to  the  teeth,   harder  than  the  teeth  themfelves. 

90.  Most  of  all,  induration  by  aflimilation  appeareth  in  the  bodies  of 
trees  and  living  creatures  :  for  no  nourifhment  that  the  tree  receiveth,  or 
that  the  living  creature  receiveth,  is  fo  hard  as  wood,  bone,  or  horn,  i^c.  but 
is  indurated  after  by  affimilation, 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  the  "uerfmi  of  leater  into  air. 

91.  The  eye  of  the  underflanding,  is  like  the  eye  of  the  ienfe  :  for  as  you 
may  fee  great  objedis  through  Imall  crannies,  or  levels ;  io  you  may  fee  great 
axioms  of  nature,  through  fmall  and  contemptible  inftances.  The  Ipecdy 
depredation  of  air  upon  watry  moillure,  and  verfion  of  tlie  fam.e  into  air, 
appeareth  in  nothing  more  vilible,  than  in  the  fudden  difchargc,  or  vanilhing, 
of  a  little  cloud  of  breath,  or  vapour,  from  glafs,  or  the  blade  of  a  fword,  or 
any  fuch  polilbed  body ;  fuch  as  doth  not  at  all  detain  or  inibibe  the  moi- 
fture  J  for  the  miftinels  fcattereth  and  breaketh  up  fuddenly.  But  the  like 
cloud,  if  it  were  oily  or  fatty,  will  not  difcharge ;  not  becaufe  it  fticketh 
fafler ;  but  becaufe  air  preyeth  upon  water  j  and  flame,  and  fire,  upon  oil ; 
and  therefore,  to  take  out  a  fpot  of  greafe,  they  ufe  a  coal  upon  brown  paper  j 
becaufe  fire  worketh  upon  greafe,  or  oil,  as  air  doth  upon  water.  And  we  fee 
paper  oiled,  or  wood  oiled,  or  the  like,  lafl:  long  moii^  ;  but  wet  with  water, 
dry  or  putrify  fooner.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  air  meddleth  little  with  the 
moifture  of  oil. 

"Experiment  Jhlitary  touching  the  force  of  union. 

92.  There  is  an  admirable  demon ftration  in  the  fame  tritling  inftance  of 
the  little  cloud  upon  glals,  or  gcms,  or  blades  of  fwords,  of  the  force  of  union, 
even  in  the  leaft  quantities,  and  weakeft  bodies,  how  much  it  conduceth  to 
prefervation  of  the  prefent  form,  and  the  refifling  of  a  new.  For  mark  well 
the  difcharge  of  that  cloud  j  and  you  fliall  fee  it  ever  break  np,  firfl  in  the 
fkirts,  and  lall:  in  the  mid  ft.  We  fee  likewife,  that  much  water  draweth 
forth  the  juice  of  the  body  infufed  ;  but  little  water  is  imbibed  by  the  body : 
and  this  is  a  principal  caufe,  why  in  operation  upon  bodies  for  their  verfion 
or  alteration,  the  trial  in  great  quantities  doth  not  anfwer  the  trial  in  fmall  ; 
and  fo  deceiveth  many;  for  that  (I  fay)  the  greater  body  refifleth  more  any 
alteration  of  form,  and  requireth  fur  greater  itrength  in  the  adive  body,  that 
Ihould  fubdue  it. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  producing  of  feathers  and  hairs  of  divers  co!curP 

93.  We  have  fpoken  before,  in  the  fifth  inftance,  of  the  caufe  of  orient 
colours  in  birds  j  which  is  by  the   finenefs  of  the  ftrainer ;  we  will  i»w  en- 

I  deavour 
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deavour  to  reduce   the  fame   axiom    to   a  work.       For  this  writing  of  our. 
Sylva  Syharum,  is  (to  fpeak  properly)  not  natural  hiftory,   but  a  high  kind  of 
natural  magick.     For  it  is  not  a  defcription  only   of  nature,   but  a  breakino- 
of  nature,  into   great   and  flrange  works.     Try  therefore  the  anointinp-  over 
of  pigeons,   or  other  birds,  when  they  are  but  in  their  down ;  or  of  whelps, 
cutting  their  hair  as  lliort    as  may  be ;    or  of  fome  other  beaft ;  with  fome 
ointment,  that  is  not  hurtful  to  the  flefli  ;  and   that  will   harden  and  flick 
very  clofe ;  and   fee  whether  it  will  not  alter  the  colours  of  the  feathers  or 
hair.     It  is  received,  that  the  pulling   off  the  firil:   feathers  of  birds   clean 
will  make  the  new  come  forth  white :    and  it  is  certain,    that  white  is  a  pe- 
nurious colour,    and  where  moifture  is  fcant.     So  blue  violets,  and  other  flow- 
ers, if  they  be  flarved,  turn  pale  and  white  ;    birds  and  horfes,  by  age  or  fears 
turn  white :  and  the  hoar  hairs  of  men  come  by   the  fame  reafon.     And 
therefore  in  birds,  it  is  very  likely,   that  the  feathers  that  come  firft,  will  be 
many  times  of  divers  colours,  according   to  the  nature  of  the  bird  j    for  that 
the  Ikin  is  more  porous ;    but  when  the  llcin  is  more  ilrut  and  clofe,  the  fea- 
thers  will  come  white.     This  is  a  good  experiment,  not  only  for  the  pro- 
ducing of  birds  and  beafts  of  ftrange  colours ;   but  alfo  for  the  difclofure  of 
the  nature   of  colours  themfelves  5   which  of  them  require  a  finer  porofity, 
and  w^hich  a  grolfcr. 

Experiment  JoUtary  touching  the  nourijl.ment  of  living  creatures  before  they 

be  brought  forth. 

94.  It  is  a  work  of  providence,  that  hath  been  truly  obferved  by  fome; 
that  the  yolk  of  the  eggconduceth  little  to  the  generation  of  the  bird,  but 
only  to  the  nourifliment  of  the  fame  :  for  if  a  chicken  be  opened,  when  it 
is  new  hatched  ;  you  fliall  find  much  of  the  yolk  remaining.  And  it  is  need- 
ful, that  birds  that  are  fliaped  without  the  female's  womb,  have  in  the  egg, 
as  well  matter  of  nourifliment,  as  matter  of  generation  for  the  body.  For 
after  the  egg  is  laid,  and  fevered  from  the  body  of  the  hen  5  it  hath  no  more 
nourilliment  from  the  hen  ;  but  only  a  quitkning  heat  when  fhe  fitteth. 
But  beafts  and  men  need  not  the  matter  of  nourilhment  within  themfelves ; 
becaufe  they  are  fhaped  within  the  womb  of  the  female,  and  are  nouriflied 
continually  from  her  body. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  fympathy  and  antipathy  for  medicinal  ufe. 

95.  It  is  an  inveterate  and  received  opinion,  that  cant  bar  ides  applied  to 
any  part  of  the  body,  touch  the  bladder,  and  exulcerate  it,  if  they  ftay  on 
long.  It  is  likewife  received,  that  a  kind  of  ftone,  which  they  bring  out  of 
the  Weft-Indies,  hath  a  peculiar  force  to  move  gravel,  and  to  diffolve  the 
ftone  ;  in  fo  much,  as  laid  but  to  the  wrift,  it  hath  fo  forcibly  fent  down  gra- 
vel,  as  men  have  been  glad  to  remove  it,  it  was  fo  violent. 

96.  It  is  received  and  confirmed  by  daily  experience,  that  the  foals  of  the 
feet  have  great  affinity  with  the  head,  and  the  mouth  of  the  ftomach  :  as  we 
fee,  going  wet-fliod,  to  thofe  that  v^k.  it  not,  afi^edleth  both  :  applications  of 
hot  powders  to  the  feet  attenuate  firft,  and  after  dry  the  rheum :  and  there- 
fore a  phyfician  that  would  be  myftical,  prefcribeth,  for  the  cure  of  the 
rheum,  that  a  man  fhould  walk  continually  upon  a  camomile  alley ;  mean- 
ing, that  he  fliould  put  camomile  within  his  focks.  Likewife  pigeons  bleed- 
ing, applied  to  the  foals  of  the  feet,  eafe  the  head  :  and  foporiferous  medi- 
cines applied  unto  them,    provoke  flecp. 

97.  It  feemeth,  that   as  the  feet  have  a  fympathy  with  the  head  ;  fo   the 
Vol.  Ill,  D  wrifts 
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wrifts  and  hands  have  a  fympathy  with  the  heart ;  we  fee  the  afFeds  and  paf- 
fions  of  the  heart  and  fpirits  are  notably  difclofed  by  the  pulfe  :  and  it  is  often 
tried,  that  juices  of  ftock-gilly-fiowers,  rofe-campian,  garlick,  and  other 
things,  applied  to  the  wrifts,  and  renewed,  have  cured  long  agues.  And  I 
conceive,  that  wailiing,  with  certain  liquors,  the  palms  of  the  hands  doth 
much  good :  and  they  do  well  in  heats  of  agues,  to  hold  in  the  hands  eggs 
ofalabafler,  and  balls  of  cryftal. 

Of  thefe  things  we  fhall  fpeak  more^  when  we  handle  the  title  of  fympa- 
thy and  antipathy  in  the  proper  place. 

'Experiment  folitary   toiichhig  the  fecret  procejfes  of  nature. 

98.  The  knowledge  of  man  (hitherto)  hath  been  determined  by  the  view, 
or  fight ;    fo  that  whatfoever  is  invifible,  either  in  refpeft   of  the  linenefs  of 
the  body  it  felf ;  or  the  fmallnefs  of  the  parts ;   or  of  the  fubtilty  of  the  mo- 
tion;  is  little  inquired.     And  yet  thefe    be  the  things  that   govern    nature 
principally ;   and  without  which,  you  cannot  make  any  true  analyjis  and  in- 
dication  of  the   proceedings   of  nature.     The  Ipirits  or   pneumaticals,   that 
are  in  all  tangible  bodies,  are  fcarce  known.     Sometimes  they  take  them  for 
'■caciium ;  whereas  they  are  the  moft  adlive  of  bodies.     Sometimes  they  take 
them  for  air  ;  from  which  they  differ   exceedingly,  as  much  as  wine  from 
water;   and  as  wood  from  earth.     Sometimes  they   will  have  them  to  be 
natural  heat,  or  a  portion  of  the  element  of  fire ;  whereas  Ibme  of  them  are 
crude  and  cold.     And  iometimes  they  will  have  them  to  be  the  virtues  and 
qualities  of  the  tangible   parts,  which  they  fee ;  whereas  they  are  things  by 
tJiemfelves.     And  then,  when  they  come  to  plants  and  living  creatures,   they 
call  them  fouls.     And  fuch  fuperficial  fpeculations  they  have  ;  like  prolpedives, 
that  fliew  things  inward,  when  they  are   but  paintings.     Neither  is  this  a 
queftion  of  words,   but  infinitely  material  in  nature.     For  fpirits  are  nothing 
elfe  but  a  natural  body,  rarified  to  a  proportion,  and  included  in  the  tangible 
parts  of  bodies,  as  in  an  integument.     And  they  be  no  lefs  differing  one  from 
the  other,   than  the  denfe  or  tangible  parts ;  and  they  are  in  all  tangible  bo- 
dies whatfoever,  more  or  lefs ;  and  they  are  never  (almoft)  at  reft :  and  from 
them,  and  their  motions,   principally   proceed   arefadion,  colliquation,  con- 
codion,  maturation,  putrefaction,  vivification,  and  moft  of  the  effeds  of  na- 
ture :   for,  as  we  have  figured  them  in  our  Sapientia  veteriifii,  in  the  fable  of 
Troferpina,  you  fhall  in  the  infernal  regiment  hear  little  doings  of  Pluto,   but 
moft  of  Proferpina  :  for  tangible  parts  in  bodies  are  ftupid  things ;  and  the 
fpirits  do  (in  effed)  all.     As  for  the  differences  of  tangible  parts  in  bodies, 
the  induftry  of  the  chymifts  hath  given  fome  light,  in  difcerning  by  their  fe- 
parations,   the  oily,   crude,    pure,  impure,   fine,  grofs  parts   of  bodies,   and 
the  like.     And  the  phyficians  are  content  to  acknowledge,  that   herbs  and 
drugs  have  divers  parts ;  as  that  opium  hath  a  ftupefadive  part,  and  a  heat- 
ing part ;   the  one  moving  fleep,  the  other  a  fweat  following ;   and  that  rhu- 
barb hath  purging  parts,  and  aftringent  parts,  &c.     But  this  whole  inquifi- 
tion  is  weakly  and  negligently  handled.     And  for  the  more  fubde  differences 
of  the  minute  parts,  and  the  pofture  of  them  in  the  body,  (which  alfo  hath 
great  effeds)  they  are  not  at  all  touched :  as  for  the  motions  of  the  minute 
parts  of  bodies,  which  do  fo  great  effeds,   they  have  not  been  obferved  at  all ; 
becaufe  they  are  invifible,  and  incur  not  to  the  eye ;  but  yet  they  are  to  be  de- 
prehended  by  experience :  as  Democritus  faid  well,    when  they   charged  him 
to  hold,  that  the  world  was  made  of  fuch  little  moats,   as  were  feen  in  the 
fun  3  atonius  (faith  he)  necejjitate  mfioms  &  experientiae  ejfe  convincitur ;  ato- 
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mum  enim  nemo  imqiiam  vidit.  And  therefore  tlie  tumult  in  the  parts  of  folid 
bodies,  when  they  are  compreffed,  which  is  the  caufe  of  all  flight  of  bodies 
through  the  air,  and  of  other  mechanical  motions,  (as  hath  been  partly 
touched  before,  and  fhall  be  throughly  handled  in  due  place)  is  not  leen  at 
all.  But  neverthelefs,  if  you  know  it  not,  or  inquire  it  not  attentively  and 
diligently,  you  (liall  never  be  able  to  difcern,  and  much  lefs  to  produce,  a 
number  of  mechanical  motions,  -Again,  as  to  the  motions  corporal,  within 
the  enclofures  of  bodies,  whereby  the  effefts  (which  were  iTientioned  be- 
fore) pafs  between  the  fpirits  and  the  tangible  parts,  (which  are  arefaiflion, 
coUiquation,  concodion,  maturation,  (Sc.)  they  are  not  at  all  handled.  But 
they  are  put  off  by  the  names  of  virtues,  and  natures,  and  actions,  and  paf- 
fions,  and  fuch  other  logical  words. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  the  power  of  heat. 

99.  It  is  certain,  that  of  all  powers  in  nature,  heat  is  the  chiefs  both  in 
the  frame  of  nature,  and  in  the  works  of  art.     Certain  it  is  likewife,  that  the 
effedls  of  heat  are  moll  advanced,   when  it  worketh  upon  a  body  without 
lofs  or  diffipation  of  the  matter ;  for   that  ever  betrayeth  the  account.     And 
therefore  it  is  true,   that  the  power  of  heat  is  beft  perceived  in  diftillations^ 
which  are  performed  in   clofe  veffels  and  receptacles.     But   yet   there   is   a 
higher  degree  ;  for  howfoever  diftillations  do  keep  the  body  in  cells  and  cloy- 
fters,   without  going  abroad,  yet  they  give  Ipace  unto  bodies  to  turn  into 
vapour  ;   to  return  into  liquor ;  and  to  feparate  one  part  from  another.     So  as 
nature  doth  expatiate,    although   it  hath  not  full  liberty :  whereby  the  true 
and  ultimate  operations  of  heat  are  not  attained.     But  if  bodies  may  be  altered 
by  heat,  and  yet  no  fuch  reciprocation  of  rarefadion,    and  of  condenlation, 
and  of  feparation,  admitted ;  then  it  is  like  that  this  Proteus  of  matter,  being 
held  by  the  fleeves,  will    turn  and  change  into  many  metamorphojes.     Take 
therefore  a  fquare  veffel  of  iron,  in  form  of  a  cube,  and  let  it  have  good  thick 
and  ilrong  fides.     Put  into  it  a  cube  of  wood,  that  may  All  it  as  clofe  as  may 
be;  and  let  it  have  a  cover  of  iron,  as  ftrong  (at  leaft)  as  the  fides ;  and  let 
it  be  well  luted,   after   the  manner  of  the  chymifts.     Then  place  the  veffel 
within  burning  coals,  kept  quick  kindled  for  fome  few  hours  fpace.     Then 
take  the  veffel  from  the  fire,  and  take  off  the  cover,  and  fee  what  is  become 
of  the    wood.     I  conceive,    that   fince  all  inflammation  and   evaporation  are 
utterly  prohibited,   and  the  body   ftill  turned   upon   it  felf,  that  one  of  thele 
two  effedts  will  follow :   either  that  the  body  of  the  wood   will   be  turned 
into  a  kind  of  atnalgama,  (as  the  chymifts  call  it ;)   or  that  the  finer  part  will 
be  tamed  into  air,  and  the  groffer  flick  as  it  were  baked,  and  incruflate  up- 
on the  fides  of  the  veffel ;  being  become  of  a  denfer  matter,  than  the  wood 
it  felf,  crude.     And  for  another  trial,  take  alfo  water,   and  put  it  in  the  like 
veffel,  flopped  as  before  ;  but  ufe  a  gentler  heat,  and  remove  the  veffel  fome- 
times  from  the  fire ;  and  again,  after  fome  fmall  time,  when  it  is  cold,  re- 
new the  heating  of  it ;  and  repeat  this  alteration  fome    few  times :  and  if 
you  can  once  bring  to  pals,  that  the  water,  which  is  one  of  the  fimplefl  of 
bodies,  be  changed  in  colour,    odour,   or  tafle,  after  the  manner  of  compound 
bodies,   you  may  be  fare  that   there  is  a  great  work  wrought  in  nature,  and 
a  notable  entrance  made  into  flrange  changes  of  bodies,    and    produftions : 
and  alfo  a  way  made  to  do  that  by  fire,  in  finall  time,  which  the  fun  and  age 
do  in  long  time.     But  of  the  admirable  effedls  of  this  difi:illation  in  dole,  (for 
lb  we  call    it)    which  is   like  the    wombs   and   matrices  of  living  creatures, 
where  nothing  expireth  nor  feparateth;  we  will  fpeak  fully,   in  the  due  place  ; 
Vol.  III.  D  2  not 
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not  that  we  aim  at  the  malcing  of  Paraceljiu  pygmies,  or  any  fucli  prodigjcjts 
follies;  but  that  we  know  the  effeifts  of  heat  will  be  fuch,  as  will  icarce  iiiffl 
under  the  conceit  of  man,  if  the  force  of  it  be  altogetlier  kept  in. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  the  impojjibility  cf  amiiJc-ibtion.      ,-'■    % 

lOO,  There  is  nothing  more  certain  in  nature,  than  that  it  is  impoilil^ 
{gc  any  body  to  be  utterly  anniliilated  j  bat  that,  as  it  was  the  work  of  the 
omnipotency  of  God,  to  make  fame  what  of  nothing;  fo  it  requireth  the  lifac 
omnipotency  to  turn  fomewhat  into  nothing.  And  tlierefore  it  is  well  laid 
by  an.  obfcure  writer  of  the.  fe£l  of  the  chymifts;  that  there  is  no  fuch  way 
to  efled:  die  ihrange  tranlinutations -of  bodies,  as  to  endeavour  and  urge  by 
all  means,  lite  reducing  of  them  to  nodiing.  And  herein  is  contained  alfo  a 
g^iat  lecrct  of  prefervation  of  bodies  from  change ;  for  if  you  can  prohibal; 
<hat  ttey  neither  turn  into  air,  becaufe  no  air  cometh  to  them  ;  nor  go  into 
the  bodies  adjacent,  beoiufe  they  are  utterly  heterogeneal ;  nor  make  a  round 
and  circulation  within  themfelves ;  they  will  never  change,  though  they  be 
in  their  nature  never  foperifliable  or  mutable.  We  fee,  how  flics,  and  fpiders, 
aod  die  like,  get  a'fepulchre  in  amber,  more  durable  than  the  moniunerat 
and  embalming  of  the  body  of  any  king.  And  I  conceive  the  like  will  be  ^ 
bodies  put  Into  quick-filver.  But  then  they  muft  be  but  thin,  as  a  leaf,  or  a 
peoe  of  paper  or  parchment  j  for  if  they  have  a  greater  crafTitude,  they  wH 
alter  in  their  own  body,  though  they  fpend  not  But  of  this,  we  fhali  fpcak 
more,  when  we  handle  the  title  of  confervation  of  bodies. 
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Experiments  in  confort  touching  mtifick. 


MU  S  I C  K  in  the  praftick,  hath  been  well  puifued  ;  and  iri 
good  variety ;  but  in  the  theory,  and  efpecially  in  the  yield- 
ing of  the  caufes  of  the  pradtick,  very  weakly;  being  re- 
duced into  certain  myftical  fubtilties,  of  no  ufe,  and  not 
much  truth.  We  fhall  therefore,  after '  our  manner,  join  the 
contemplative  and  adlive  part  together. 

10 1.  All  founds,  are  either  mufical  founds,  which  we  call  tones;  where- 
unto  there  may  be  an  harmony ;  which  founds  are  ever  equal ;  as  iinging, 
the  founds  of  flringed  and  wind-inftruments,  the  ringing  of  bells,  &c.  or 
immufical  founds,  which  are  ever  unequal ;  fuch  as  are  the  voice  in  fpeak- 
ing,  all  whifperings,  all  voices  of  hearts  and  birds,  (except  they  be  finging 
birds ;)  all  percuflions  of  ftones,  wood,  parchment,  fkins,  (as  in  drums ,)  and 
infinite  others. 

102.  The  founds  that  produce  tones,  are  ever  from  fuch  bodies,  as  are 
in  their  parts  and  pores  equal ;  as  well  as  the  founds  themfelves  are  equal ; 
and  fuch  are  the  percuffions  of  metal,  as  in  bells ;  of  glafs,  as  in  the  fillipping 
of  a  drinking  glals;  of  air,  as  in  mens  voices  whilft  they  fing;  in  pipes, 
whiftles,  organs,  ftringed  inflruments,  &c.  and  of  water,  as  in  the  nightin- 
gale pipes  of  regals,  or  organs,  and  other  hydraulicks  ;  which  the  ancients 
had,  and  Ne}-o  did  fo  much  efteem,  but  are  now  loft.  And  if  any  man 
think,  that  the  ftring  of  the  bow,  and  the  ftring  of  the  viol,  are  neither  of 
them  equal  bodies ;  and  yet  produce  tones ;  he  is  in  an  error.  For  the  found. 
is  not  created  between  the  bov/  or  pleBrum,  and  the  ftring ;  but  between 
the  ftring  and  the  air ;  no  more  than  it  is  between  the  finger  or  quill,  and 
the  ftring  in  other  inftruments.  So  there  are  (in  efi^ed)  but  three  percuf- 
fions that  create  tones ;  percuffions  of  metals,  (comprehending  glafs,  and  the 
like)  percuffions  of  air,  and  percuffions  of  water. 

103.  The  diapafon  or  eight  in  mufick  is  the  fweeteft  concord  ;  in  fo  much 
as  it  is  in  effed:  an  unifon ;  as  we  fee  in  lutes,  that  are  ftrung  in  the  bafe 
ftrings  with  two  ftrings,  one  an  eight  above  another ;  which  make  but  as 
one  found.  And  every  eight  note  in  afcent,  (as  from  eight  to  fifteen,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  two,  and  fo  in  infinitum)  are  but  fcales  of  diapafon.  The 
caufe  is  dark,  and  hath  not  been  rendred  by  any  ;  and  therefore  would  be 
better  contemplated.     It  feemeth  that  air,  (which  is  the   fubjedt  of  founds) 

in 
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in  founds  that  are  not  tones,  (which  are  all  unequal,  as  hath  been  laid)  ad- 
mitteth  much  variety  ;  as  we  lee  in  the  voices  of  living  creatures  ;  and  like- 
wife  in  the  voices  of  leveral  men,  (tor  we  are  capable  to  difcern  ieveral  men 
by  their  voices ;)  and  in  the  conjugation  of  letters,  whence  articulate  founds 
proceed  ;  which  of  all  others  are  moll  various.  But  in  the  founds  which  we 
call  tones,  (that  are  ever  equal)  the  air  is  not  able  to  call;  it  felf  into  any  fucb 
variety;  but  is  forced  to  recur  into  one  and  the  fune  pofture  or  figure,  only 
differing  in  greatnefs  and  fmallnefs.  So  we  fee  figures  may  be  made  of  lines, 
crooked  and  flraight,  in  infinite  variety,  where  there  is  inequality  ;  but  cir- 
cles or  fquares  or  triangles  equilateral,  (which  are  all  figures  of  equal  lines) 
can  differ  but  in  greater  or  leiTer, 

104.  It  is  to  be  noted  (the  rather  left  any  man  fhould  think,  that  there 
is  any  thing  in  this  number  of  eight,  to  create  the  diapajon)  that  this  com- 
putation of  eight,  is  a  thing  rather  received,  than  any  true  computation. 
For  a  true  computation  ought  ever  to  be,  by  diftribution  into  equal  por- 
tions. Now  there  be  intervenient  in  the  rife  of  eight  (in  tones)  two  beemolls, 
or  half  notes ;  fo  as  if  you  divide  the  tones  equally,  the  eight  is  but  feveu 
whole  and  equal  notes ;  and  if  you  fubdivide  that  into  half  notes,  (as  it  is  in 
the  ftops  of  a  lute)  it  maketh  the  number  of  thirteen. 

105.  Yet  this  is  true;  that  in  the  ordinary  rifes  and  falls  of  the  voice  of 
man  (not  meafuring  the  tone  by  whole  notes,  and  half  notes,  which  is  the 
equal  meafure;)  tliere  fall  out  to  be  two  beemolls  (as  hath  been  faid)  between 
the  unifon  and  the  diapafon :  and  this  varying  is  natural.  For  if  a  man 
would  endeavour  to  raife  or  fall  his  voice,  ftill  by  half  notes,  like  the  ftops 
of  a  lute;  or  by  whole  notes  alone  without  halfs,  as  far  as  an  eight;  he 
will  not  be  able  to  frame  his  voice  unto  it.  Which  iheweth,  that  after  every 
three  whole  notes,  nature  requireth,  for  all  harmonical  ufe,  one  half  note 
to  be  interpofed. 

106.  It  is  to  beconfidered,  that  whatfoever  virtue  is  in  numbers,  for  con- 
ducing to  concent  of  notes,  is  rather  to  be  alcribed  to  the  ante-number,  than 
to  the  entire  number ;  as  namely,  that  the  found  returneth  after  fix,  or  after 
twelve ;  (o  that  the  feventh  or  the  thirteenth  is  not  the  matter,  but  the 
fixth  or  the  twelfth ;  and  the  feventh  and  the  thirteenth  arc  but  the  limits 
and  boundaries  of  the  return, 

107.  The  concords  in  mufick  which  are  perfedt  or  femiperfeil,  between 
the  unifon,  and  the  diapajon,  are  the  fifth,  which  is  the  moft  perfedt;  the 
third  next ;  and  th.e  fixth  which  is  more  harlh  :  and  as  the  ancients  efteemed, 
and  fo  do  my  felf  and  fome  other  yet,  the  fourth  which  tliey  call  diateJJ'a- 
ron.  As  for  the  tenth,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fo  in  infinitum  ;  they  be  but 
recurrences  of  the  former  ;  'vi-z.  of  the  tliird,  the  fifth,  and  the  fixdi ;  being 
an  eight  refpeftively  from  them. 

108.  For  difcords,  the  fecond  and  the  feventh  are  of  all  others  the  moft 
odious,  in  harmony,  to  the  fenfe  ;  whereof  the  one  is  next  above  the  unifon, 
the  other  next  under  the  diapafon :  which  may  Ihew,  that  harmony  requi-. 
reth  a  competent  diftance  of  notes. 

1 09.  In  harmony,  if  there  be  not  a  difcord  to  the  bafe,  it  doth  not  difturb 
the  harmony,  though  there  be  a  difcord  to  the  higher  parts ;  fo  the  difcord 
be  not  of  the  two  tliat  are  odious ;  and  tlierefore  the  ordinary  concent  of 
four  parts  confifteth  of  an  eight,  a  fifth,   and  a  tliird  to  the  bafe ;  but  that 

•  fifth  is  a  fourth  to  the  treble,   and  the  third  is  a  fixth.     And  the  caufe  is,   for 

that  the  bafe  ftriking  more  air,  doth  overcome  and  drown  the  treble,  (nnlefs 

the  difcord  be  very  odious ;)  and  fo  hideth  a  fmall  imperfcdtion.     For,  w?  fee, 

2  tliat 
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that  in  one  of  the  lower  filings  of  a  lute,   there  foundeth   not  the  found  of  the 
treble,  nor  any  mixt  found,  but  only  the  found  of  the  bafe. 

no.  We  have  no  mufick  of  quarter-notes ;  and  it  may  be,  they  are  not 
capable  of  harmony ;  for  we  fee  the  half-notes  themfelves  do  but  interpofe 
fometimes.  Nevertheleis  we  have  fome  Aides  or  reliflies  of  the  voice,  or 
firings,  as  it  were  continued  without  notes,  from  one  tone  to  another,  riling 
or  falling,   which  are  delightful, 

111.  The  caufes  of  that  which  is  pleafing  or  ingrate  to  the  hearing,  may 
receive  light  by  that  which  is  plealing  or  ingrate  to  the  fight.  There  be 
two  things  pleafing  to  the  fight  (leaving  pidlures  and  fhapes  afide,  which  are 
but  fecondary  objedts ;  and  pleaie  or  dilpleafe  but  in  memory)  thefe  two  are 
colours  and  order.  The  pleafing  of  colour  fymbolizeth  with  the  pleafing  of 
any  fingle  tone  to  the  ear ;  but  the  pleafing  of  order  doth  fymbolize  with 
harmony.  And  therefore  we  fee  in  garden-knots,  and  the  frets  of  houfes, 
and  all  equal  and  well-anfwering  figures,  (as  globes,  pyramids,  cones,  cylin- 
ders, &c.)  how  they  pleafe;  whereas  unequal  figures  are  but  deformities. 
And  both  thefe  pleafures,  that  of  the  eye,  and  that  of  the  ear,  are  but  the 
effects  of  equality,  good  proportion,  or  correfpondence :  fo  that  (out  of  que- 
ilion)  equality,  and  correlpondence,  are  the  caufes  of  harmony.  But  to  find 
the  proportion  of  that  correlpondence,  is  more  abftrufe ;  whereof  notwith- 
ftanding  wc  fhall  fpeak  fomewhat,  (when  we  handle  tones)  in  the  general 
enquiry  of  founds. 

112.  Tones  are  not  fo  apt  altogether  to  procure  fleep,  as  fome  other  founds; 
as  the  wind,  the  purling  of  water,  humming  of  bees,  a  fweet  voice  of  one 
that  readeth,  &c.  The  caufe  whereof  is,  for  that  tones,  becaufe  they  are 
equal  and  Aide  not,  do  more  flrike  and  ered;  fenfe  than  the  other.  And 
overmuch  attention  hindreth  deep. 

113.  There  be  in  mufick  certain  figures  or  tropes ;  almoft  agreeing  with 
the  figures  of  rhetorick ;  and  with  the  aifedions  of  the  mind,  and  other  fen- 
fes.  Firft,  the  divifion  and  quavering,  which  pleafe  fo  much  in  mufick, 
have  an  agreement  with  the  glittering  of  light ;  as  the  moon-beams  play- 
ing upon  a  wave.  Again,  the  falling  from  a  difcord  to  a  concord,  which 
maketh  great  fweetnefs  in  mufick,  hath  an  agreement  with  the  afiecftions, 
which  are  reintegrated  to  the  better,  after  fome  difiikes :  it  agreeth  alfo  with 
the  tafle,  which  is  loon  glutted  with  that  which  is  fweet  alone.  The  Aiding 
from  the  clofe  or  cadence,  hath  an  agreement  with  the  figure  in  rhetorick, 
which  they  call  praeter  expeSiatiim  ;  for  there  is  a  pleafure  even  in  being  de- 
ceived. The  reports,  and  fuges,  have  an  agreement  with  the  figures  in  rhe- 
torick, of  repetition  and  tradudion.  The  triplns^  and  changing  of  times, 
have  an  agreement  with  the  changes  of  motions  j  as  when  galliard  time, 
and  meafure  time,  are  in  the  medley  of  one  dance. 

114.  It  hath  been  anciently  held  and  obferved,  that  the  fenfe  of  hearing, 
and  the  kinds  of  mufick,  have  moft  operation  upon  manners ;  as  to  incourage 
men,  and  make  them  warlike ;  to  make  them  foft  and  effeminate  ;  to  make 
them  grave ;  to  make  them  light ;  to  make  them  gentle  and  inclin'd  to  pity, 
&c.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  fenfe  of  hearing  flriketh  the  fpirits  more 
immediately,  than  the  other  fenfes  j  and  more  incorporeally  than  the  fmel- 
ling  :  for  the  fight,  tafte,  and  feeling,  have  their  organs,  not  of  fo  prefent  and 
immediate  accefs  to  the  fpirits,  as  the  hearing  hath.  And  as  for  the  fmelling, 
(which  indeed  worketh  alfo  immediately  upon  the  fpirits,  and  is  forcible 
while  the  objedl  remaineth)  it  is  with  a  communication  of  the  breath,  or 
vapour  of  the  objedl  odorate :  but  harmony  entring  eafily,  and  mingling  not 
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at  all,  and  coming  with  a  manifeft  motion  ;  doth  by  cuftom  of  often  afreftT 
ing  the  fpirits,  and  putting  them  into  one  kind  of  poflure,  alter  not  a  little 
the  nature  of  the  fpirits,  even  when  the  objeft  is  removed.  And  tlierefbre 
we  fee,  that  tunes  and  airs,  even  in  their  own  nature,  have  in  themfelves 
fome  affinity  with  the  affediions ;  as  there  be  merry  tunes,  doleful  tunes,  fot 
lemn  tunes  ;  tunes  inclining  mens  minds  to  pity  ;  warlike  tunes,  &c.  So  as  it 
is  no  marvel  if  they  alter  the  fpirits,  confidering  that  tunes  have  a  prediipo- 
fition  to  the  motion  of  the  fpirits  in  themfelves.  But  yet  it  hath  been  no- 
ted, that  though  this  variety  of  tunes  doth  dilpofe  the  fpirits  to  variety  of 
paffions,  conform  unto  them,  yet  generally  mufick  fecdeth  that  difpofuion 
of  the  fpirits  which  it  findeth.  We  fee  alfo,  that  feveral  airs,  and  tunes,  do 
pleafe  feveral  nations  and  perfons,  according  to  the  fympathy  they  have  with 
their  fpirits. 

Experiments  in  conjort  touching  founds ;  and  frjl  touclmig  the  nullity  and 

entity  of  founds. 

Perspective  hath  been  with  fome  diligence  inquired;  and  fo  hatli  the 
nature  of  founds,  in  fome  fort,  as  far  as  conccrneth  mufick  :  But  tlie  nature 
of  founds  in  general  hath  been  fuperficially  obfervcd.  It  is  one  of  the  fub- 
tilefl  pieces  of  nature.  And  befides,  I  pradtife,  as  I  do  advife  ;  which  is,  after 
long  inquiry  of  things,  immerfe  in  matter,  to  interpofe  fome  fubjeft  which 
is  immateriate,  or  lefs  materiate ;  fuch  as  this  of  founds ;  to  the  end,  that 
the  intelledl  may  be  rediiied,  and  become  not  partial. 

115.  It  is  firll:  to  be  coniidered,  what  great  motions  there  are  in  nature, 
which  pafs  without  found  or  noife.  The  heavens  turn  about  in  a  moll  ra- 
pid motion,  without  noife  to  us  perceived;  though  in  fome  dreams  they 
have  been  fiid  to  make  an  excellent  mufick.  So  the  motions  of  tlie  comets, 
and  fiery  meteors  (as  flella  cade?js,  &c.)  yield  no  noife.  And  if  it  be  thought, 
that  it  is  the  greatnefs  of  diftance  from  us,  whereby  the  found  cannot  be 
heard;  we  fee  that  lightnings  and  corufcations,  which  are  near  at  hand, 
yield  no  found  neither :  And  yet  in  all  thefe,  there  is  a  percuflion  and  divi- 
fion  of  the  air.  The  winds  in  the  upper  region  (which  move  the  clouds  a- 
bove,  which  we  call  the  rack,  and  are  not  perceived  below)  pafs  without 
noife.  The  lower  winds  in  a  plain,  except  they  be  flrong,  make  no  nolle ; 
but  amongft  trees,  the  noife  of  fuch  winds  will  be  perceived.  And  the  winds 
(generally)  when  they  make  a  noife,  do  ever  make  it  unequallv,  rifing  and 
falling,  and  fometimcs  (when  they  are  vehement)  trembling  at  the  height 
of  their  blaft.  Rain  or  hail  falling  (though  vehemently)  yieldeth  no  noife 
In  palTing  through  the  air,  till  it  fall  upon  the  ground,  water,  houfes,  or  the 
like.  Water  in  a  river  (though  a  fwift  llream)  is  not  heard  in  the  cliannel, 
but  runneth  in  filence,  if  it  be  of  any  depth ;  but  the  very  flream  upon 
fhallows,  of  gravel,  or  pebble,  will  be  heard.  And  waters,  when  they  beat 
upon  the  lliore,  or  are  ftraitned,  (as  in  the  falls  of  bridges)  or  are  dalhed 
againit  themfelves,  by  winds,  give  a  roaring  noife.  Any  piece  of  timber,  or 
hard  body,  being  thrull;  forwards  by  another  body  contiguous,  without  knock- 
ing, giveth  no  noife.  And  fo  bodies  in  weighing  one  upon  aPiOrher,  though 
the  upper  body  prels  the  lower  body  down,  make  no  noife.  So  the  motion 
in  the  minute  parts  of  any  folid  body,  (which  is  the  principal  caufe  of  vio- 
lent motion,  though  unobferved)  paifeth  without  found  ;  for  that  Ibund  that 
is  heard  fometimes,  is  produced  only  by  the  breaking  of  the  air  ;  and  not  by 
the  impulfion  of  the  parts.  So  it  is  manifeft,  that  where  the  anteriour  body 
giveth  way,  as  faft  as  the  pofteriour  cometh  on,  it  maketh  no  noife,  be  the 
motion  never  fo  great  or  fwift.  1 16.  Air 
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116.  Air  open,  and  at  large,  maketh  no  noife,  except  it  be  fharply  per- 
cufled  i  as  in  the  found  of  a  ftring,  where  air  is  percufTed  by  a  hard  and  rtifF 
body,  and  with  a  fluarp  loofe  :  for  if  the  ftring  be  not  ftrained^  it  maketh  no 
noife.  But  where  the  air  is  pent  and  ftraitned,  there  breath  or  other  blowing, 
(which  carry  but  a  gentle  percuffion)  fuffice  to  create  found ;  as  in  pipes  and 
V'ind-inftruments.  But  then  you  muft  note,  that  in  recorders,  which  go  with 
a  gentle  breath,  the  concave  of  the  pipe,  were  it  not  for  the  fipple  that 
ftraitneth  the  air,  (much  more  than  the  fimple  concave)  would  yield  no 
found.  For  as  for  other  wind-inilruments,  they  require  a  forcible  breatla ; 
as  trumpets,  cornets,  hunters-horns,  &c:  which  appeareth  by  the  blown 
cheeks  of  him  that  windeth  them.  Organs  alio  are  blown  with  a  ftrong 
wind  by  the  bellows.  And  note  again,  that  fome  kind  of  wind-inlbuments 
are  blown  at  a  fmall  hole  in  the  fide,  which  ftraitneth  the  breath  at  tlie 
firft  entrance ;  the  rather,  in  refped:  of  their  traverfe  and  flop  above  the  hole, 
which  performeth  the  fipples  part ;  as  it  is  feen  in  flutes  and  fifes,  which  will 
not  give  found  by  a  blafl:  at  the  end,  as  recorders,  &c.  do.  Likewile  in  all 
•whiilling,  you  contrail  the  mouth ;  and  to  make  it  more  fharp,  men  fome- 
times  ufe  their  finger.  But  in  open  air,  if  you  throw  a  flone  or  a  dart,  they 
give  no  found  :  no  more  do  bullets,  except  they  happen  to  be  a  little  hollow- 
ed in  the  calling  ;  which  hollownefs  penneth  the  air  :  nor  yet  arrows,  except 
they  be  ruffled  in  their  feathers,  which  like  wife  penneth  the  air.  As  for 
fmall  whiftles  or  fhepherds  Oaten  pipes,  they  give  a  found  becaufe  of  their 
extreme  flendernefsj  whereby  the  air  is  more  pent,  than  in  a  wider  pipe. 
Again,  the  voices  of  men  and  living  creatures  pafs  through  the  throat, 
which  penneth  the  breath.  As  for  the  yews  harp  it  is  a  fliarp  percuflion  -, 
and  belides,  hath  the  advantage  of  penning  the  air  in  the  mouth. 

117.  Solid  bodies,  if  they  be  very  fofdy  perculTed,  give  no  found;  as 
when  a  man  treadeth  very  loftly  upon  boards.  So  chelTs  or  doors  in  fair 
weather,  when  they  open  eafily,  give  no  found.  And  cart-wheels  fqueak  not 
when  they  are  liquored. 

118.  The  flame  of  tapers  or  candles,  though  it  be  a  fwift  motion  and 
breakeththe  airj  yet  paffeth  without  found.  Air  in  ovens,  though  (no  doubt) 
-it  doth  (as  it  were)  boil  and  dilate  it  felf,  and  is  reperculTcd  j  yet  it  is  with- 
out noife. 

119.  Flame  perculTed  by  air,  giveth  a  nolle  j  as  in  blowing  of  the  fire  bv 
bellovvsj  greater,  than  if  the  bellows  fliould  blow  upon  the  air  it  felf  And 
fo  likewife  flame  percuffing  the  air  ftrongly,  (as  when  flame  fuddenly  taketh 
-and  openeth)  giveth  a  noife  j  fo  great  flames,  while  the  one  impelleth  the 
otherj  give  a  bellowing  found. 

120.  There  is  a  conceit  runneth  abroad,  that  there  fliould  be  a  white 
powder,  which  will  difcharge  a  piece  without  noife  j  which  is  a  dangerous 
experiment  if  it  fliould  be  true:  for  it  may  caufe  fecret  murders.  But  it 
feemeth  to  me  impollible ;  for,  if  the  air  pent  be  driven  forth  and  Itrike 
the  air  open,  it  will  certainly  make  a  noife.  As  for  the  while  powder,  (if 
any  fuch  thing  be,  that  may  extinguifh  or  dead  the  nolle)  it  is  like  to  be  a 
mixture  of  ptre  and  fulphur,  without  coal.  For  petre  alone  will  not  take 
fire.  And  if  any  man  think,  that  the  found  may  be  extinguiihed  or  deaded, 
by  difchprging  the  pent  air,  before  it  cometh  to  the  moutli  of  the  piece  and 
to  the  open  air  ;  that  is  not  probable ;  for  it  will  make  more  divided  founds  : 
as  if  you  Ihould  make  a  crofs  barrel  hollow,  through  the  barrel  of  a  piece, 
it  may  be,  it  would  give  feveral  founds,  both  at  the  nofe  and  at  the  fides! 
But  I  conceive,  that  if  it  were  poffible  to  bring  to  naf«    that  there  Ihould  be 
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no  air  pent  at  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  the  bullet  might  fiy  with  fmall  or  no 
noife.  For  tiril  it  is  certain,  there  is  no  noife  in  the  percuflion  of  the  flame 
upon  the  bullet.  Next  the  bullet,  in  piercing  through  tlie  air,  maketh  no 
noife  ;  as  hath  been  fud.  And  then,  if  there  be  no  pent  air  that  flriketh  up- 
on open  air,  there  is  no  caufe  of  noife  ;  and  yet  the  flying  of  the  bullet*  will 
not  be  ftayed.  For  that  motion  (as  hath  been  oft  laid)  is  in  the  parts  of  the 
bullet,  and  not  in  the  air.  So  as  trial  muft  be  made  by  taking  fome  fmall  con- 
cave of  metal,  no  more  than  you  mean  to  till  with  powder ;  arid  laying  the 
bullet  in  the  mouth  of  it,  half  out  into  the  open  air. 

1 2  I .  I  heard  it  affirmed  by  a  man,  that  was  a  great  dealer  in  fecrets,  but 
he  was  but  vain  ;  that  there  was  a  confpiracy  (which  himfelf  hindred)  to 
have  killed  Queen  Mary,  lifter  to  Qjeen  Elizabeth,  by  a  burning  glafs, 
when  fhe  walked  in  Saint  James's  park,  from  the  leads  of  the  houfe.  But 
thus  much  (no  doubt)  is  true  ;  that  if  burning  glaf  es  could  be  brought  to  a 
great  flrength,  (as  they  talk  generally  of  burning  glafies,  that  are  able  to  bam 
a  navy)  the  perculTion  of  the  air  alone,  by  fuch  a  burning  gKtfs,  would  make 
no  noife;  no  more  than  is  found  in  corufcations  and  lighmings,  wiiLout 
thunders. 

122.  I  fuppofe,  that  impreffion  of  the  air  with  founds  ailceth  a  tim^e  to 
be  conveyed  to  tlie  fenfe  ;  as  well  as  the  impreflion  of  fpecies  vifible.  Or  elie 
they  will  not  be  heard.  And  therefore,  as  the  bullet  moveth  fo  fwift,  that  it 
is  invifible  ;  fo  the  fame  fwiftnefs  of  motion  maketh  it  inaudible  :  for  wc  fee, 
that  the  apprehenfion  of  the  eye,  is  quicker  than  that  of  the  ear. 

123.  All  eruptions  of  air,  though  fmall  and  fligh-,  giveanentity  of  found, 
which  we  call  crackling,  pufling,  fpitting,  &c.  as  in  bay-falt  and  bay-leaves, 
cafl  into  the  fire ;  fo  in  cheftnuts,  when  they  leap  forth  of  the  aHies ;  fo  in 
green  wood  laid  upon  the  fire,  efpecially  roots ;  fo  in  candles  that  fpit  flame, 
if  they  be  wet ;  fo  in  rafping,  fneezing,  Gfc.  fo  in  a  rofe  leaf  gathered  toge- 
ther into  the  fa(hion  of  a  purfe,  and  broken  upon  the  forehead,  or  back  of 
the  hand,  as  children  ufe. 

Experiments  in  confort   touching  prodiiBion^    covfcrvation^  and  delation  of 
jounds ;  and  the  office  of  the  air  therein. 

124.  The  caufe  given  of  found,  that  it  would  be  an  elifion  of  the  air, 
(whereby,  if  they  mean  any  thing,  they  mean  a  cutting  or  dividing,  or  elfe 
an  attenuating  of  the  air)  is  but  a  term  of  ignorance ;  and  the  motion  is  but 
a  catch  of  the  wit  upon  a  few  infl:ances ;  as  the  manner  is  in  the  philofophy 
received.  And  it  is  common  with  men,  that  if  they  have  gotten  a  pretty 
expreffion,  by  a  word  of  art,  that  expreflion  goeth  current ;  though  it  be 
empty  of  matter.  This  conceit  of  elifion,  appeareth  moft  manifeflly  to  be 
falfe,  in  that  the  found  of  a  bell,  ftring,  or  the  like,  continueth  melting  fome 
time  after  the  percuiTion ;  but  ceafeth  flraightways,  if  the  bell,  or  firing, 
be  touched  and  flayed :  whereas,  if  it  were  the  elifion  of  the  air  that  made 
the  found,  it  could  not  be,  that  the  touch  of  the  bell  or  frring  fhould  ex- 
tinguifli  fo  fuddenly  that  motion,  caufed  by  the  elifion  of  the  air.  This 
appeareth  yet  more  manifeftly,  by  chiming  with  a  hammer,  upon  the  outfide 
of  a  bell ;  for  the  found  will  be  according  to  the  inward  concave  of  the 
bell ;  whereas  the  elifion  or  attenuation  of  the  air,  cannot  be  but  only  be- 
tween the  hammer  and  the  outfide  of  the  bell.  So  again,  if  it  were  an  eli- 
fion, a  broad  hammer,  and  a  bodkin,  ftruck  upon  metal,  would  give  a  di- 
verfe  tone,  as  well  as  a  diverfe  loudnefs :  but  they  do  not  io  j  for  though  the 
found  of  the  one  be  louder,  and  of  the  other  fofter,  yet  the  tone  is  the  fame. 

X    •  Befides, 
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Beddes,  in  ecliocs  (whereof  fome  are  as  loud  as  the  original  voice)  there  is 
no  new  ehfion,  but  a  repercuHion  only.  But  that  which  convinceth  it  moll; 
of  all  is,  that  founds  are  generated,  where  there  is  no  air  at  all.  But  thcle 
%nd  the  like  conceits,  when  men  have  cleared  their  underflanding,  by  the 
lii-ht  of  experience,  will  fcatter  and  break  up  like  a  mift. 

125.  It  is  certain,  that  found  is  not  produced  at  the  firfl,  but  with  fome 
local  motion  of  the  air  or  flame,  or  fome  other  medium ;  nor  yet  without 
fome  refiftance,  either  in  the  air  or  the  body  percufled.  For  if  there  be 
a  mere  yielding  or  ceffion,  it  produceth  no  found  ;  as  hath  been  faid.  And 
therein  founds  differ  from  light  and  colours,  which  pafs  through  the  air,  or 
other  bodies,  without  any  local  motion  of  the  air;  either  at  the  hrft,  or  after. 
Bat  you  mud  attentively  diftinguifh,  between  the  local  motion  of  the  air 
(which  is  but  vebicuhim  caufu\  a.  earner  of  the  founds)  and  the  founds 
themfelves,  conveyed  in  the  air.  For  as  to  the  former,  we  fee  manifeftly, 
that  no  found  is  produced,  (no  not  by  air  it  felf  againft  other  air,  as  in  organs, 
&c.)  but  with  a  perceptible  blafl:  of  the  air ;  and  with  fome  refinance  of 
the  air  ft:rucken.  For  even  all  fpeech,  (which  is  one  of  the  gentled  motions 
of  air)  is  with  expuUion  of  a  little  breath.  And  all  pipes  have  a  blall,  as 
well  as  a  found.  \Ve  fee  alfo  manifeftly,  that  founds  are  carried  with  wind  : 
and  therefore  founds  will  be  heard  further  with  the  v/ind,  than  arainft  the 
wind ;  and  likewife  do  rife  and  fall  with  the  intenfion  or  remiffion  of  the 
wind.  But  for  the  impreflion  of  the  found,  it  is  quite  another  thing  -,  and 
is  utterly  without  any  local  motion  of  the  air,  perceptible ;  and  in  that  re- 
fembleth  the  fpecies  vifible:  for  after  a  man  hath  lured,  or  a  bell  is  rung, 
we  cannot  difcern  any  perceptible  motion  (at  all)  in  the  air  along  as  the 
found  goeth  ;  but  only  at  the  firft.  Neither  doth  the  wind  (as  far  as  it  car- 
rieth  a  voice)  with  the  motion  thereof,  confound  any  of  the  delicate  and 
articulate  figurations  of  the  air,  in  variety  of  words.  And  if  a  man  fpeak  a 
good  loudnefs  againft  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  will  not  make  it  tremble 
much  ;  though  mofl:,  when  thofe  letters  are  pronounced  which  contrad:  the 
mouth  ;  as  F,  S,  V,  and  fome  others.  But  gentle  breathing,  or  blowing  with- 
out fpeaking,  will  move  the  candle  far  more.  And  it  is  the  more  probable, 
that  found  is  without  any  local  motion  of  the  air,  becaufe  as  it  difl"ereth 
from  the  fight,  in  that  it  needeth  a  local  motion  of  the  air  at  firft:  ;  fo  it 
parallelleth  in  fo  many  other  things  with  the  fight,  and  radiation  of  things 
vifible ;  which  (without  all  queftion)  induce  no  local  motion  in  the  air,  as 
hath  been  faid. 

126.  Nevertheless  it  is  true,  that  upon  thenoife  of  thunder,  and  great 
ordnance,  glafs  windows  will  fliake  ;  and  fifties  are  thought  to  be  frayed  with 
the  motion,  caufed  by  noife  upon  the  water.  But  thefe  eifedls  are  from  the 
local  motion  of  the  air,  which  is  a  concomitant  of  the  found,  (as  hath  been 
faid)  and  not  from  the  found. 

127.  It  hath  been  anciently  reported,  and  is  ftill  received,  that  exti'eme 
applaufes  and  ftiouting  of  people  affembled  in  great  multitudes,  have  fo  ra- 
refied and  broken  the  air,  that  birds  flying  over  have  fallen  down,  the  air 
being  not  able  to  fupport  them.  And  it  is  believed  by  fome,  that  great 
ringing  of  bells  in  populous  cities  hath  chafed  away  thunder ;  and  alfo  dif- 
fipated  peftilent  air :  all  which  may  be  alfo  from  the  concuftlon  of  the  air, 
and  not  from  the  found. 

128.  Avery  great  found,  near  hand,  hath  ftrucken  many  deaf;  and  at 
the  inftant  they  have  found,  as  it  were,  the  breaking  of  a  fkin  or  parch- 
ment in  their  ear :  and  my  felf  {landing  near  one  that  lured  loud  and  flirill, 
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had  fuddenly  an  offence,  as  if  fomewhat  had  hroken,  or  been  diflocated  in 
my  ear ;  and  immediately  after  a  loud  ringing  (not  an  ordinary  finging 
or  hitfino-,  but  far  loader  and  differing ;)  fo  as  I  feared  fome  deafncfs.  But 
after  fome  half  quarter  of  an  hour  it  vanilhed.  Tliis  efled  may  be  trul^ 
referred  unto  the  found :  for  (as  is  commonly  received)  an  aver-potent  ob- 
jedl  doth  deflroy  the  fenfe ;  and  fpiritual  fpecies  (both  vifible  and  audible) 
will  work  upon  the  fenfories,   though  they  move  not  any  other  body. 

129.  In  delation  of  founds,  the  enclofure  of  them  preferveth  them,  and 
caufeth  them  to  be  heard  further.  And  we  find  in  rolls  of  parchment  or 
trunks,  the  mouth  being  laid  to  the  one  end  of  the  roll  of  parchment  or 
trunk,  and  the  ear  to  the  other,  the  found  is  heard  much  farther  than  in 
the  open  air.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  found  fpendeth,  and  is  dilTipated  in 
the  open  air ;  but  in  fuch  concaves  it  is  conferved  and  contraded.  So  alfo 
in  a  piece  of  ordnance,  if  you  fpeak  in  the  touch-hole,  and  another  lay  his 
ear  to  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  the  found  paffeth  and  is  far  better  heard 
than  in  the  open  air. 

130.  It  is  further  to  be  confidered,  how  it  prove th  and  worketh,  when  the 
found  is  not  enclofed  all  the  length  of  his  way,  but  paffeth  partly  through 
open  air ;  as  where  you  fpeak  fome  diltance  irorn  a  trur^k  ;  or  where  the  ear 
is  fome  diftance  from  the  trunk  at  the  other  end;  or  -where  both  mouth  and 
ear  are  diflant  from  the  trunk.  And  it  is  tried,  that  in  a  long  trunk  of  Ibme 
eio^ht  or  ten  foot,  the  found  is  holpen,  though  both  the  mouth  and  the  ear 
be  a  handful  or  more  from  the  ends  of  the  trunk  ;  and  fomewhat  more  holpen, 
when  the  ear  of  the  hearer  is  near,  than  when  the  mouth  of  the  fpeaker. 
And  it  is  certain,  that  the  voice  is  better  heard  in  a  chamber  from  abroad, 
than  abroad  from  within  the  chamber. 

131.  As  the  enclofure  that  is  round  about  and  entire,  preferveth  the  found; 
fo  doth  a  femi- concave,  though  in  a  lefs  degree.  And  therefore,  if  you  divide 
a  trunk,  or  a  cane  into  two,  and  one  fpeak  at  the  one  end,  and  you  lay  your 
ear  at  the  other,  it  will  carry  the  voice  further,  than  in  the  air  at  large. 
Nay  further,  if  it  be  not  a  full  femi-concave,  but  if  you  do  the  like  upon 
the  mafl  of  a  fliip,  or  a  long  pole,  or  a  piece  of  ordnance,  (though  one  fpeak 
upon  the  furface  of  the  ordnance,  and  not  at  any  of  the  bores ;)  the  voice 
will  be  heard  farther  than  in  the  air  at  large. 

132.  It  would  be  tried,  how,  and  with  what  proportion  of  difadvantage 
the  voice  will  be  carried  in  an  horn,  which  is  a  line  arched  ;  or  in  a  trum- 
pet,  which  is  a  line  retorted ;   or  in  fome  pipe  that  were  finuous. 

133.  It  is  certain,  (howfbever  it  crofs  the  received  opinion)  that  founds 
may  be  created  without  air,  though  air  be  the  moft  favourable  deferent  of 
founds.  Take  aveffel  of  water,  and  knap  a  pair  of  tongs  fome  depth  within 
the  water,  and  you  fliall  hear  the  found  of  the  tongs  well,  and  not  much 
diminifhed  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  air  at  all  preient. 

134.  Take  one  veffel  of  filver,  and  another  of  wood,  and  fill  each  of  them 
full  of  water,  and  then  knap  the  tongs  together,  as  before,  about  an  handful 
from  the  bottom,  and  you  fliall  find  the  found  much  more  refounding  from 
the  veffel  of  filver,  than  from  that  of  wood :  and  yet  if  there  be  no  water  in 
the  veffel,  fo  that  you  knap  the  tongs  in  the  air,  you  fliall  find  no  difference 
between  the  filver  and  the  wooden  veffel.  Whereby,  befide  the  main  point 
of  creating  found  without  air,  you  may  colleft  two  things :  the  one,  that  the 
found  communicateth  with  the  bottom  of  the  veffel ;  the  other,  that  flich  a 
communication  paffeth  ht  better  through  water  than  air, 
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i^r.  Strike  any  hard  bodies  together,  in  the  midft  of  aflame;  and  you 
fhall  hear  the  found  v/ith  little  dilicrence  from  the  found  in  the  air. 

136.  The  pneumatical  part  which  is  in  all  tangible  bodies,  and  hath  fome 
affinity  with  the  air,  performeth,  in  fome  degree,  the  parts  of  the  air;  as 
when  you  knock  upon  an  empty  barrel,  the  found  is  (in  part)  created  by 
the  air  on  the  outfide  ;  and  (in  part)  by  the  air  in  the  infide  :  for  the  found 
will  be  greater  or  lefler,  as  the  barrel  is  more  empty  or  more  full ;  but  yet 
the  found  participateth  alfo  v/ith  the  fpirit  in  the  wood,  through  which 
it  paffeth,  from  the  outfide  to  the  infide :  and  fo  it  cometh  to  pafs  in  the 
chiming  of  bells  on  the  outfide ;  where  alfo  the  found  paiTeth  to  the  infide  : 
and  a  number  of  other  like  inftances,  whereof  we  fhall  fpeak  more  when 
we  handle  the  communication  of  founds. 

137.  It  were  extreme  groffnefs  to  think,  (as  we  have  partly  touched  be- 
fore) that  the  found  in  firings  is  made  or  produced  between  the  hand  and  the 
firing,  or  the  quill  and  the  firing,  or  the  bow  and  the  ftring:  for  thofe  are. 
but  vehicula  motus,  paffliges  to  the  creation  of  the  found,  the  found  being 
produced  between  the  ftring  and  the  air;  and  that  not  by  any  impuhion  of 
the  air  from  the  firit  motion  of  the  firing;  but  by  the  return  or  refuk  of 
the  ftring,  which  was  ftrained  by  the  touch  to  his  former  place :  which  mo- 
tion of  refuk  is  quick  and  fliarp ;  whereas  the  firfl  motion  is  foft  and  dull. 
So  the  bow  tortureth  the  firing  continually,  and  thereby  holdeth  it  in  a  con- 
tinual trepidation. 

'Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  inagnitude  and  exility  and  damps  of  founds. 

138.  Take  a  trunk,  and  let  one  whiflle  at  the  one  end,  and  hold  your 
ear  at  the  other,  and  you  fliall  find  the  found  flrike  fo  fharp,  as  you  can  fcarce 
endure  it.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  found  diffufeth  it  feif  in  round,  and  fo 
fpendeth  it  felf ;  but  if  the  found,  which  would  fcatter  in  open  air,  be  made 
to  go  all  into  a  canal,  it  muft  needs  give  greater  force  to  the  found.  And  fo 
you  may  note,  that  enclofures  do  not  only  preferve  found,  but  alfo  increafe 
and  fharpen  it. 

139.  A  hunter's  horn  being  greater  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  doth 
increafe  the  found  more,  than  if  the  horn  were  all  of  an  equal  bore.  The 
caufe  is,  for  that  the  air  and  found  being  firfl  contrafted  at  the  lefTer  end, 
and  afterwards  having  more  room  to  fpread  at  the  greater  end,  do  dilate 
themfelves ;  and  in  coming  out  flrike  more  air ;  whereby  the  found  is  the 
greater  and  bafer.  And  even  hunters  horns,  which  are  fometimes  made 
ilraight,  and  not  oblique,  are  ever  greater  at  the  lower  end.  It  would  be 
tried  alfo  in  pipes,  being  made  far  larger  at  the  lower  end :  or  being  made 
with  a  belly  towards  the  lower  end ;  and  then  iffuing  into  a  ftraight  concave 
again. 

140.  There  is  in  Saint  y^/^t'/s  fields  a  conduit  of  brick,  unto  which 
joineth  a  low  vault ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  a  round  houfe  of  flone  :  and  in  the 
brick  conduit  there  is  a  window ;  and  in  the  round  houfe  a  flit  or  rift  of 
fome  little  breadth  :  if  you  cry  out  in  the  rift,  it  will  make  a  fearful  roaring 
at  the  window.  The  caufe  is  the  fame  with  the  former ;  for  that  all  concaves, 
that  proceed  from  more  narrow  to  more  broad,  do  amplify  the  found  at 
the  coming  out. 

141.  Hawks  bells,  that  have  holes  in  the  fides,  give  a  greater  riiig,  than  if 
the  pellet  did  flrike  upon  brafs  in  the  open  air.  The  caufe  is  the  fame  with 
the  firfl  inflance  of  the  trunk ;  namely,  for  that  the  found  inclofed  with  the 
fides  of  the  bell,  cometh  forth  at  the  holes  unfpent  and  more  flrong, 
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142.  In  drums,  the  clofenefs  round  about  that  prcferveth  tl^  fcun(3  from 
dirperling,  maketh  the  noife  come  forth  at  the  drum-hole,  far  more  I'ouS 
and  ftrong,  than  if  you  Ihould  ftrike  upon  the  Hke  fkin,  extended  in  the 
open  air.     The  caufe  is  the  lame  with  the  two  precedent. 

143.  Sounds  are  better  heard,  and  farther  oft,  in  an  evening  or  in  the 
night,  than  at  the  noon  or  in  the  day.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  in  the  day, 
when  the  air  is  more  thin,  (no  doubt)  the  found  pierceth  better  ;  but  when 
the  air  is  more  thick  (as  in  the  night)  the  found  fpendeth  and  ipretideth  abroad 
lefs :  and  h  it  is  a  degree  of  enclofure.  As  for  the  night,  it  is  true  aUb  that 
the  general  filence  helpeth. 

144.  There  be  two  kinds  of  reflexions  of  founds ;  the  one  at  diflance, 
which  Is  the  echo ;  wherein  the  original  is  heard  diftintlly,  and  the  reflexion 
alfo  dillinftiy ;  of  which  we  fhall  ipeak  hereafter  :  the  other  in  concurrence ; 
when  the  found  reflefting  (the  reflexion  being  near  at  hand)  returneth  imme- 
diately upon  the  original,  and  fo  iterateth  it  not,  but  amplifieth  it.  There- 
fore we  fee,  that  mufick  upon  the  water  foundech  more ;  and  fo  likewile 
muf  ck  is  better  in  chambers  wainfcotted  than  hanged. 

145.  The  firings  of  a  lute,  or  viol,  or  virginals,  do  give  afar  greater 
found,  by  reafon  of  the  knot  and  board  and  concave  underneath,  than  if 
there  were  nothing  bat  only  the  flat  of  a  board  wi.hoit  that  h.ollow  and  knot, 
to  let  in  the  upper  air  into  the  lower.  The  caufe  is  the  communication  of 
the  upper  air  with  the  lower;  and  penning  of  both  from  expence  or  dif- 
perfing. 

146.  An  Ir/fi  harp  hath  open  air  on  both  fides  of  the  firings :  and  it  hath 
the  concave  or  belly  not  along  the  llrings,  but  at  the  end  of  the  llrings. 
It  maketh  a  more  refounding  found  than  a  bandora,  orpharion,  or  cittern, 
which  have  likewife  wire-firings.  I  judge  the  caufe  to  be,  for  that  open  air 
on  both  fides  helpeth,  fo  that  there  be  a  concave ;  which  is  therefore  befl  pla- 
ced at  the  end. 

147.  In  a  virginal,  when  the  lid  is  down,  it  maketh  a  more  exile  found, 
than  wheii  the  lid  is  open.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  all  fliutting  in  of  air,  where 
there  is  no  competent  vent,  dampeth  the  found :  which  maintaineth  likewile 
the  former  in  fiance ;  for  the  belly  of  the  lute  or  viol  doth  pen  the  air  fome- 
what. 

148.  There  is  a  church  at  Ghucefter,  (and  as  I  have  heard  the  like  is  in 
fome  other  places)  where  if  you  fpeak  againll  a  wall  Ibftly,  another  fl:iall 
hear  your  voice  better  a  good  way  off,  than  near  at  hand.  Enquire  more  parti- 
cularly of  the  frame  of  that  place.  I  fuppofe  there  is  fome  vault  or  hollow 
or  ifle,  behind  the  wall,  and  fome  pafFage  to  it  towards  the  farther  end  of 
that  wall,  agauifl:  which  you  fpeak ;  fo  as  the  voice  of  him  that  fpeal<eth 
flideth  behind  the  wall,  and  then  entreth  at  fome  palTage,  and  communicateth 
with  the  air  of  the  hollow ;  for  it  is  prcfervcd  fomewhat  by  the  plain  wall  j 
but  that  is  too  weak  to  give  a  found  audible,  till  it  hath  communicated  with 
the  back  air. 

149.  Strike  upon  a  bow-firing,  and  lay  the  horn  of  the  bow  near  your 
ear,  and  it  will  increafe  the  found,  and  make  a  degree  of  a  tone.  The  caufe 
is,  for  that  the  fenfory,  by  reafon  of  the  clofe  holding,  is  perculTed  before 
the  air  difperfeth.  The  lils.e  is,  if  you  hold  the  horn  betwixt  your  teeth  :  But 
that  is  a  plain  delation  of  the  found,  from  the  teeth  to  the  inllrument  of 
hearing ;  for  there  is  a  great  intercourfe  between  thofe  two  parts ;  as  appear- 
eth  by  this,  that  a  harfli  grating  tune  fetteth  the  teeth  on  edge.     The  like 
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falleth   out,  if  the  horn   of  the  bow  be  put  upon  the  temples  j  but   that  is 
but  the  Aide  of  the  found  from  thence  to  the  ear, 

150.  If  you  take  a  rod  of  iron  or  brafs,  and  hold  the  one  end  to  you^ 
ear,  and  ftrike  upon  the  other,  it  maketh  a  far  greater  found  than  the  like 
ftroke  upon  the  rod,  not  fo  made  contiguous  to  the  ear.  By  which,  and  by 
fome  other  inftances  that  have  been  partly  touched,  it  fhould  appear ;  that 
founds  do  not  only  Aide  upon  the  furface  of  a  fmooth  body,  but  do  alfo  com- 
naunicate  with  the  fpirits,  that  are  in  the  pores  of  the  body. 

151.  I  remember  in  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  there  was  an  upper 
chamber,  which  being  thought  weak  in  the  roof  of  it,  was  fupported  by  a 
pillar  of  iron  of  the  bignefs  of  one's  arm  in  the  midfl  of  the  chamber ; 
which  if  you  had  ftruck,  it  would  make  a  little  flat  noife  in  the  room  where 
it  was  ftruck,  but  it  would  make  a  great  bomb  in  the  chamber  beneath. 

152.  The  found  which  is  made  by  buckets  in  a  well,  when  they  touch 
upon  the  water,  or  when  they  ftrike  upon  the  fide  of  the  well,  or  when  two 
buckets  dalh  the  one  againft  the  other,  thefe  founds  are  deeper  and  fuller 
than  if  the  like  percuffion  were  made  in  the  open  air.  The  caufe  is  the 
penning  and  enclofure  of  the  air  in  the  concave  of  the  well. 

153.  Barrels  placed  in  a  room  under  the  floor  of  a  chamber,  make  all 
noifes  in  the  fame  chamber  more  full  and  refounding. 

So  that  there  be  five  ways  (in  general)  ofmajoration  of  founds:  enclofure 
fimple  ;  enclofure  with  dilatation ;  communication  j  reflexion  concurrent ;  and 
approach  to  the  fenfory. 

154.  Fur  exility  of  the  voice  or  other  founds ;  it  is  certain  that  the  voice 
doth  pafs  through  folid  and  hard  bodies  if  they  be  not  too  thick  :  And  through 
water,  which  is  likewife  a  very  clofe  body ;  and  fuch  an  one  as  letteth  not  in 
air.  But  then  the  voice,  or  other  found,  is  reduced  by  fuch  pafTage  to  a  ^reat 
weaknefs  or  exility.  If  therefore  you  flop  the  holes  of  a  hawk's  bell,  it  will 
make  no  ring,  but  a  flat  noife  or  rattle.  And  fo  doth  the  aetites  or  eagle- 
ftone,  which  hath  a  little  ftone  within  it. 

155.  And  as  for  water,  it  is  a  certain  trial:  let  a  man  go  into  a  bath, 
and  take  a  pail,  and  turn  the  bottom  upward,  and  carry  the  mouth  of  it 
(even)  down  to  the  level  of  the  water,  and  fo  prefs  it  down  under  the  water, 
fome  handful  and  an  half,  ftill  keeping  it  even,  that  it  may  not  tilt  on  either 
fide,  and  fo  the  air  get  out :  then  let  him  that  is  in  the  bath,  dive  with  his 
head  fo  far  under  water,  as  he  may  put  his  head  into  the  pail,  and  there 
will  come  as  much  air  bubbling  forth,  as  will  make  room  for  his  head; 
Then  let  him  fpeak,  and  any  that  fhall  fland  without  Ihall  hear  his  voice 
plainly ;  but  yet  made  extream  fliarp  and  exile,  like  the  voice  of  puppets : 
but  yet  the  articulate  founds  of  the  words  will  not  be  confounded.  Note, 
that  it  may  be  much  more  handfomely  done,  if  the  pail  be  put  over  the 
man's  head  above  water,  and  then  he  cowre  down,  and  the  pail  be  prefied 
down  with  him.  Note  that  a  man  muft  kneel  or  fit,  that  he  may  be  lower 
than  the  water.  A  man  would  think  that  the  Sicilian  poet  had  knowledge  of 
this  experiment  j  for  he  faith,  that  Hercules's  page  Hylas  went  with  a  water- 
pot  to  fill  it  at  a  pleafant  fountain  that  was  near  the  fliore,  and  that  the 
nymphs  of  the  fountain  fell  in  love  with  the  boy,  and  pulled  him  under  wa- 
ter, keeping  him  alive  ;  and  that  Hercules  miffing  his  page,  called  him  by  his 
name  aloud,  that  all  the  Ihore  rang  of  it ;  and  that  Hylas  from  within  the 
water  anfwered  his  mafterj  but  (that  which  is  to  the  prefeht  purpofe)  with 
fo  fmall  and  exile  a  voice,  as  Hercules  thought  he  had  been  three  miles  oft", 
when  the  fountain  (indeed)  was  fafl;  by. 
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156.  In  lutes  and  inftruments  of  ftrings,  if  you  flop  a  firing  high,  (where- 
by it  hath  lefs  fcope  to  tremble)  the  found  is  more  treble,  but  yet  more 
dead. 

157.  Take  two  faucers,  and  flrike  the  edge  of  the  one  r.gainfl  the  bot- 
tom of  the  other,  within  a  pail  of  water ;  and  you  fhall  rind,  that  as  you 
put  the  laucers  lower  and  lower,  the  found  grovveth  more  fiat ;  even  while 
part  of  the  faucer  is  above  the  water :  but  that  flatnefs  of  found  is  joined 
with  a  harfhnefs  of  found ;  which  no  doubt  is  caufed  by  the  inequality  of 
the  found,  which  cometh  from  tlie  part  of  the  faucer  under  the  water,  and 
from  the  part  above.  But  when  the  faucer  is  wholly  under  the  water,  the 
found  becometh  more  clear,  but  far  more  low ;  and  as  if  the  found  came 
from  afar  off, 

158.  A  foft  body  dampeth  the  found  tnuch  more  than  a  hard  ;  as  if  abeli 
•hath  cloth  or  filk  wrapped  about  it,  it  deadeth  the  found  more  than  if  it 
were  wood.  And  therefore  in  clericals  the  keys  are  lined  j  and  in  colleges 
they  ufe  to  line  the  tablemen. 

159.  Trial  was  made  in  a  recorder  after  thefe  feveral  manners.  The 
bottom  of  it  was  fet  againft  the  palm  of  the  hand,  flopped  with  wax  round 
r^bout,  fet  againfl  a  damafk  cufliion ;  thrufl  into  land  j  into  afhes ;  into  wa- 
ter, (half  an  inch  under  the  water)  clofe  to  the  bottom  of  a  filver  bafbn  ;  and 
ilill  the  tone  remained  :  but  the  bottom  of  it  was  fet  againfl  a  woollen  carpet; 
a  lining  of  plufh  ;  a  lock  of  wool,  (though  loofely  put  in)  againfl  fnow  j  and 
the  found  of  it  was  quite  deaded,  and  but  breath. 

160.  Iron  hot  produceth  not  lb  full  a  found  as  when  it  is  cold  ;  for  while 
it  is  hot,  it  appeareth  to  be  more  foft  and  lefs  refbunding.  So  likewife  warm 
water,  when  it  falleth,  maketh  not  fo  full  a  found  as  cold :  And  1  conceive 
it  is  fofter,  and  nearer  the  nature  of  oil  j  for  it  is  more  flippery,  as  may  be 
perceived  in  that  it  fcowretli  bettet-. 

161.  Let  there  be  a  recorder  made  with  two  fipples,  at  each  end  one  j 
the  trunk  of  it  of  the  length  of  two  recorders,  and  the  holes  anfwerable  to- 
wards each  end ;  and  let  two  play  the  fatne  leflbn  upon  it  at  an  unifon  j  and 
let  it  be  noted  whether  the  found  be  confounded,  or  amplified,  or  dulled. 
So  likewife  let  a  crofs  be  made  of  two  trunks  (throughout)  hollow;  and  let 
two  fpeak,  or  fing,  the  one  long  ways,  the  other  traverfe :  and  let  two  hear 
at  the  oppofite  ends ;  and  note,  whether  the  found  be  confounded,  ampliried, 
or  dulled.  Which  two  inllances  will  alfo  give  light  to  the  mixture  of  founds, 
whereof  we  fliall  fpeak  hereafter. 

162.  A  bellows  blown  in  at  the  hole  of  a  drum,  and  the  drum  then  flruck- 
en,  maketh  the  found  a  little  flatter,  but  no  other  apparent  alteration.  The 
caufe  is  manifefl ;  partly  for  that  it  hindreth  the  ifTue  of  the  found  ;  and  partly 
for  that  it  maketh  the  air,  being  blown  together,  lefs  moveable, 

Experujients  in  confort  touching  the  hudnefs  crjhftnefs  of  founds  ^  and  their 
carriage  at  longer  or  Jhvrter  dijlatice. 

163.  The  loudnefs  and  foftnefs  of  founds,  is  a  thing  diflind:  from  the  mag- 
nitude and  exility  of  founds;  for  a  bafe  firing,  though  foftly  llrucken,  giveth 
the  greater  found  ;  but  a  treble  firing,  if  hard  flrucken,  will  be  heard  much 
farther  off.  And  the  caufe  is,  for  that  the  bafe  firing  flriketh  more  air,  and 
the  treble  lefs  air,  but  with  a  Iharper  percuf^ion. 

164»  It  is  therefore  the  ftrength  of  the  percufTion,  tiiat  is  a  principal  caufe 
of  the  loudnefs  or  foftnefs  of  founds ;  as  in  knocking  harder  or  Ibftcr  ;  wind- 
ing of  a  horn  flronger  or  weaker ;  ringing  of  a  hand-bcU  liardcr  or  fofter, 
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&c.  And  the  ftrength  of  this  percufTion  confifteth  as  much  or  more  in  the 
hardnefs  of  the  body  percufTed,  as  in  the  force  of  the  body  percufllng :  for 
if  you  ftrike  againfl;  a  cloth,  it  will  give  a  lefs  found ;  if  againft  wood,  a 
greater  j  if  againft  metal,  yet  a  greater  ;  and  in  metals,  if  you  ftrike  againfl: 
gold  (which  is  the  more  pliant)  it  giveth  the  flatter  found  ;  if  againft  filver  or 
brals,  the  more  ringing  found.  As  for  air,  where  it  is  ftrongly  pent,  it  match- 
eth  a  hard  body.  And  therefore  we  fee  in  dilcharging  of  a  piece,  what  a 
great  noife  it  maketh.  We  fee  alfo,  that  the  charge  with  bullet,  or  with  pa- 
per wet  and  hard  flopped,  or  with  powder  alone  rammed  in  hard,  maketh 
no  great  difference  in  the  loudnels  of  the  report. 

165.  The  ftiarpnefs  or  quicknefs  of  the  percuffion,  is  a  great  caufe  of  the 
loadnefs,  as  well  as  the  ftrength  :  as  in  a  whip  or  wand,  if  you  ftrike  the  air 
with  it ;  the  Iharper  and  quicker  you  ftrike  it,  the  louder  found  it  giveth. 
And  in  playing  upon  the  lute  or  virginals,  the  quick  ftroke  or  touch  is  a 
great  life  to  the  found.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  quick  ftriking  cutteth  the 
dr  fpeedily ;  whereas  the  foft  ftriking  doth  rather  beat  than  cut. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  communication  of  founds. 

Th  e  communication  of  founds  (as  in  bellies  of  lutes,  empty  veflels,  &c.') 
hath  been  touched  obiter  in  the  menfuration  of  founds  j  but  it  is  fit  allb  to 
make  a  title  of  it  apart. 

166.  The  experiment  for  greateft  demonftration  of  communication  of 
founds,  is  the  chiming  of  bells;  where  if  you  ftrike  with  a  hammer  upon 
the  upper  part,  and  then  upon  the  midft,  and  then  upon  the  lower,  you  (hall 
find  the  found  to  be  more  treble  and  more  bale,  according  unto  the  concave 
on  the  infide,  though  the  percuffion  be  only  on  the  outfide. 

1 67.  Wh  e  n  the  found  is  created  between  the  blaft  of  the  mouth  and  the 
air  of  the  pipe,  it  hath  neverthelels  fome  communication  with  the  matter  of 
the  fides  of  the  pipe,  and  the  fpirits  in  them  contained  ;  for  in  a  pipe,  or 
trumpet,  of  wood  and  brafs,  the  found  will  be  divers  ;  fo  if  the  pipe  be  co- 
vered with  cloth  or  filk,  it  will  give  a  divers  found  from  that  it  would  do 
of  it  felf ;  fo  if  the  pipe  be  a  little  wet  on  the  infide,  it  will  make  a  differing 
found  from  the  fame  pipe  dry. 

J 68.  That  found  made  within  water,  doth  communicate  better  with  a 
hard  body  through  water,  than  made  in  air  it  doth  with  air ;  mde  experiment 
tum  134. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  equality  and  inequality  of  founds. 

We  have  fpoken  before  (in  the  inquifition  touching  mulick)  of  mufical 
found?,  whereunto  there  may  be  a  concord  or  difcord  in  two  parts ;  which 
founds  we  call  tones ;  and  likewife  of  immufical  founds ;  and  have  given  the 
caufe,  that  the  tone  proceedeth  of  equality,  and  the  other  of  inequality.  And 
we  have  alfo  expreffed  there,  what  are  the  equal  bodies  that  give  tones,  and 
what  are  the  unequal  that  give  none.  But  now  we  fhall  fpeak  of  fuch  in- 
equality of  founds,  as  proceedeth  not  from  the  nature  of  the  bodies  them- 
felves,  but  is  accidental  ;  either  from  the  roughncfs  or  obliquity  of  the  paf- 
fage,  or  from  the  doubling  of  the  percutient,  or  from  the  trepidation  of  the 
motion. 

169.  A  bell,  if  it  have  a  rift  in  it,  whereby  the  found  hath  not  a  clear  paf- 
fage,  giveth  a  hoarfe  and  jarring  found  ;  fo  the  voice  of  man,  when  by  cold 
taken  the  wefil  groweth  rugged,  and  (as  we  call  it)  furred,  becometh  hoarle. 
And  in  thefe  two  inftances  the  founds  are  ingrate,  bccaufe  they  are  merely  un- 

VoL.  III.  F  equal: 
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eqaab.  but  if  they  be  unequal   in  equality,  then  tlie  found  is  grateful  hist 

170.  All  inftrumenfs  that  have  either  returns,  as  trumpets,  or  nexions,  as 
cornets ;  or  are  drawn  up,  aind  put  from,  as  fackbuts ;  have  a  purling  found: 
but  the  recorder,  or  flute,  tliat  have  none  of  thefe  inequalities,  give  a  d'ear 
found.  Neverthelefs,  the  recorder  it  felf,  or  pipe  moirtened  a  little  in  the  lu- 
fide,  foundeth  more  folemnly,  and  with  a  litle  purling  or  hilTing.  Again, 
wreathed  ftring,  fucb  as  are  in  the  bafe  firings  of  bandora's,  giveth  alfe  a. 
purling  found. 

171.  But  a  lute-Hring,  if  it  be  merely  unequal  in  its  parts,  giveili  -a  hadk 
and  untuneable  'found  ;  which  firings  we  call  falfe,  being  bigger  in  one  place 
than  in  another,  and  therefore  wire-firings  are  never  fabe.  We  fee  alfo,  tha!t 
when  we  try  a  falfe  lute-ftring,  we  ufe  to  extend  it  hard  between  the  finger^, 
and  to  fillip  it;  and  if  it  giveth  a  double  fpecies,  it  is  truej  but  if  itgrvetiia 
treble,  or  more,  it  is  falfe. 

172.  Waters,  in  the  noife  they  make  as  they  run,  reprefent  to  thceara 
trembling  noife ;  and  in  regals,  (where  they  have  a  pipe  they  call  the  nightin» 
gale-pipe,  which  containeth  water)  the  found  hath  a  continual  tremblingj 
and  children  b.ave  alfo  little  things  they  call  cocks,  which  have  water  in  them  ; 
and  when  they  blow  or  whiflle  in  them,  they  yield  a  trembling  noife ;  whidli 
trembling  of  water  hath  an  affinity  with  the  letter  L.  All  which  inequaiitae* 
of  trepidation  are  rather  pleafant  than  otherwife. 

173.  All  bafe  notes,  or  very  treble  notes,  give  an  afper  found  -,  fix  th^tt  tiic 
bafe  ftriketh  more  air,  tlian  it  can  well  fh-ike  equally :  and  the  treble  cut&y3s 

■    the  air  fo  fliarp,  as  it  returneth  too  fwift  to  make  the  found  equal :  ami  tlicre- 
fore  a  mean  or  tenor  is  the  fweetell  part. 

174.  We  know  nothing  that  can  atpleafure  make  a  muficnl  or  nTimu1ic4 
found  by  voluntary  motion,  but  the  voice  of  man  and  birds.  The  caufe  is  ■(na 
doubt)  in  the  wefil  or  wind-pipe,  (which  we  call  ajpera  arleria;)  which  be- 
ing well  extended,  gathereth  «quality  ;  as  a  bladder  that  is  wrinkled,  if  it  be 
extended,  becometh  fmooth.  The  extenfion  is  always  more  in  tones  than  an 
ipeech-.  therefore  the  inward  voice  or  whifper  can  never  give  a  tone.  Andia 
finging,  there  is  (manifeftly)  a  greater  working  and  labour  of  the  throat,  tiiaia 
in  fpeakingj  as  appeareth  in  the  thrufting  out  or  drawing  in  of  the  chin, 
when  we  fing. 

175.  The  humming  of  bees  is  an  unequal  buzzing,  and  is  conceived  Jjj" 
fome  of  the  ancients,  not  to  come  forth  at  their  moudi,  but  to  be  an  inwdfi 
found ;  but  (it  may  be)  it  is  neitber ;  but  from  the  motion  of  their  wings  j 
for  it  is  not  heard  but  when  tiiev  llir. 

176.  A L L  metals  quenched  in  water  give  a  fibilation  or  hifTmg  found; 
(which  hath  an  affinity  with  the  letter  Z)  notwithflanding  the  found  be 
created  between  the  water  or  vapour,  and  the  air.  Seething  abb,  if  tiierc 
be  but  fmall  ftore  of  water  in  a  velfel,  giveth  a  hilhng  found  ;  but  Ixiiling  in 
a  full  veffel  giveth  a  bubbling  found,  drawing  fbmewhat  near  to  the  codes 
ufed  by  children. 

177.  Trial  would  be  made,  whether  the  Inequfility  or  interchange  of  the 
medium  will  not  produce  an  inequality  of  found  j  as  if  three  bells  w«ac 
made  one  within  another,  and  air  betwixt  each  ;  and  then  the  outern-^^li 
bell  were  chimed  with  a  hammer,  how  the  found  would  difttr  from  a  iimplc 
bell.  So  likewile  take  a  plate  of  brais,  and  a  plank  of  wood,  and  join  thena 
dole  together,  and  knock  upon  one  of  them,  and  fee  if  they  do  not  give  ara 
unequal   found.     So  make  two  or  three  partitions  of  wood  in  a  hoglbeac^ 
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with  holes  or  knots  in  them;  and  mark  the  difference  of  their  found  from  the 
found  of  an  hoglhead  without  fuch  partitions. 

Experiments  in  conjbrt  touching  the  more  treble^    and  the  more  bafe  toneSy 
-■^K-^  or  miifical  Jbiinds. 

178.  It  is  evident,  that  the  percufTion  of  the  greater  quantity  of  air,  cauf- 
eth  the  bafer  found  ;  and  the  lefs  quantity  the  more  treble  found.  The  per- 
cullion  of  the  greater  quantity  of  air,  is  produced  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  bo- 
dy perculTing  ;  by  the  latitude  of  the  concave  by  which  the  found  palfeth  ; 
and  by  the  longitude  of  the  fime  concave.  Therefore  we  fee  that  a  bafe 
Ibing  is  greater  than  a  treble ;  a  bale  pipe  hath  a  greater  bore  than  a  treble  ; 
and  in  pipes,  and  the  like,  the  lower  the  note-holes  be,  and  the  further  oft* 
from  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  the  more  bafe  found  they  yield  ;  and  the  nearer 
the  mouth,  the  more  treble.  Nay  more,  if  you  ftrike  an  entire  body,  as  an 
andiron  of  brafs  at  the  top,  it  maketh  a  more  treble  found ;  and  at  the  bottom 
a^  bafer. 

179.  It  is  alio  evident,  that  the  rtiarper  or  quicker  percufTion  of  air  cauf- 
eth  the  more  treble  found  ;  and  the  lower  or  heavier  the  more  bafe  found. 
So  we  fee  in  firings ;  the  more  they  are  wound  up  and  flrained,  (and  thereby 
give  a  more  quick  ftart-back)  the  more  treble  is  the  found  ;  and  the  flacker 
they  are,  or  lefs  wound  up,  the  bafer  is  the  found.  And  therefore  a  bigger 
firing  more  ftrained,  and  a  leffer  firing  lefs  flrained,  may  fall  into  the  fame 
tone. 

180.  Children,  women,  eunuchs  have  more  fmall  and  flirill  voices,  than 
men.  The  reafon  is,  not  for  that  men  have  greater  heat,  which  may  make 
the  voice  ftronger,  (for  the  flrength  of  a  voice  or  found,  doth  make  a  difference 
in  the  loudnefs  or  Ibftnefs,  but  not  in  the  tone)  but  from  the  dilatation  of  the 
organ  ;  which  (it  is  true)  is  likewife  caufed  by  heat.  But  the  caufe  of  chang- 
ing the  voice  at  the  years  of  puberty,  is  more  oblcure.  It  feemeth  to  be,  for 
that  when  much  of  the  moiflure  of  the  body,  which  did  before  irrigate  the 
parts,  is  drawn  down  to  the  fpermatical  veffels  ;  it  leaveth  the  body  more  hot 
than  it  was ;  whence  cometh  the  dilatation  of  the  pipes :  for  we  fee  plainly 
all  eftefts  of  heat  do  then  come  on  ;  as  pilollty,  more  roughnefs  in  the  fkin, 
hardnefs  of  the  flefli,  ^c. 

181.  The  induflry  of  the  mufician  hath  produced  two  other  means  of 
flraining  or  intenfion  of  firings,  befides  their  winding  up.  The  one  is  the  flop- 
pin*  of  the  firing  with  the  finger  ;  as  in  the  necks  of  lutes,  viols,  ^c.  The 
other  is  the  fliortnefs  of  the  firing,  as  in  harps,  virginals,  ©"r.  Both  thefe  have 
one  and  the  feme  reafon  ;  for  they  caufe  the  firing  to  give  a  quicker  flart, 

182.  In  the  flraining  of  a  firing,  the  further  it  is  flrained,  the  lefs  fuper- 
flraining  goeth  to  a  note  ;  for  it  requireth  good  winding  of  a  firing  before  it 
will  make  any  note  at  all :  and  in  the  flops  of  lutes,  ^c.  the  higher  they  go 
the  lefs  diftance  is  between  the  frets.  '   ■ 

183.  If  you  fill  a  drinking-glafs  with  water,  (efpecially  one  fliarp  below, 
and  wide  above)  and  fillip  upon  the  brim  or  outfide  ;  and  after  empty  part  of 
the  water,  and  fo  more  and  more,  and  flill  try  the  tone  by  fillipping  ;  you  fl^all 
find  the  tone  fall  and  be  more  bafe,  as  the  glals  is  more  empty. 

Experiments  in  con  fort  touching  the  proportion  of  treble  and  bafe  tones. 

The  juil  and  meafured  proportion  of  the  air  percuffed,  towards  the  balc- 
nefs  or  treblenefs  of  tones,  is  one  of  the  gi'eatefl  fecrets  in  the  contemplatioir 
of  founds.  For  it  difcovereth  the  true  coincidence  of  tones  into  diupafons  ; 
■   Voj..  III.  F  2  which 
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which  is  the  return  of  the  fame  found.  And  fo  of  the  concords  and-difcords 
between  the  unifon  and  the  diapafon,  which  we  have  touched  before  in  flie  ex- 
periments of  mufick  ;  but  think  fit  to  refume  it  here,  as  a  principal  pa^t  of  our 
inquiry  touching  the  nature  of  founds.  It  may  be  found  out  in  the  proportion 
of  the  winding  of  firings  ;  in  the  proportion  of  the  diftance  of  frets  ;  and  in 
the  proportion  of  the  concave  of  pipes,  &c.  but  moft  commodioully  in  the  lafl 
of  thefe. 

184.  Try  therefore  the  winding  of  a  ftring  once  about,  as  foon  as  it  is 
brought  to  that  extenfion  as  will  give  a  tone  ;  and  then  of  twice  about,  and 
thrice  about,  &c.  and  mark  the  fcale  or  difference  of  the  rife  of  the  tone  : 
whereby  you  fliall  difcover  in  one  two  effedls ;  both  the  proportion  of  the 
found  towards  the  dimenfion  of  the  winding ;  and  the  proportion  likewife  of 
the  found  towards  the  firing,  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  flrained.  But  note  that  to 
meafure  this,  the  way  will  be,  to  take  the  leiigth  in  a  right  line  of  t]:ie  firing, 
upon  any  winding  about  of  the  peg. 

185.  As  for  the  flops,  you  are  to  take  the  number  of  frets ;  and  principally 
the  length  of  the  line,  from  the  firft  flop  of  the  firing,  unto  fuch  a  flop  as 
fhall  produce  a  diapafon  to  the  former  flop  upon  the  fame  firing. 

186.  But  it  will  befl  (as  it  is  faid)  appear  in  the  bores  of  wind-inflruments : 
and  therefore  caufe  fome  half  dozen  pipes  to  be  made,  in  length  and  all  things 
elfe  alike,  with  a  fingle,  double,  and  fo  on  to  a  fextuple  bore ;  and  fo  mark 
what  fall  of  tone  every  one  giveth.  But  flill  in  thefe  three  lafl  inflances,  you 
mufl  diligently  obferve,  what  length  of  firing,  or  diflance  of  flop,  or  concave 
of  air,  maketh  what  rife  of  found.     As  in  the  lafl  of  thefe  (which,  as  we  fliid, 
is  that  which  giveth  the  aptefl  demonflration)   you  mufl  fet  down  what  in- 
creafe   of  concave  goeth  to  the  making  of  a  note  liigher ;  and  what  of  two 
notes,  and  what  of  three  notes ;  and  fo  up  to  the  diapajbn  :  for  then  the  great 
fecret  of  numbers  and  proportions  will  appear.     It  is  not  unlike  that   thoic 
that   make   recorders,  &c.  know  this  already :  for  that  they  make  them  in 
fets :  And  likewife  bell-founders,  in  fitting  the  tune  of  their  bells.     So  that 
inquiry  may  fave   trial.     Surely  it  hath  been  obferved  by  one  of  the  ancients, 
that  an  empty  barrel  knocked  upon  with  the  finger,  giveth  a  drapa/ofi  to   the 
found  of  the  like  barrel  full  j  but  how  that  fliould  be,  I  do  not  well  undcr- 
iland  j  for  that  the  knocking  of  a  barrel  full  or  empty,  doth  fcarce  give  any 
tone. 

187.  There  is  required  fome  fenfible  difference  in  the  proportion  of  cre- 
ating a  note,  towards  the  found  it  felf,  which  is  the  paffive  :  and  that  it  be  not 
too  near,  but  at  a  diflance.  For  in  a  recorder,  the  three  uppermofi:  holes  yield 
one  tone  j  which  is  a  note  lower  than  the  tone  of  the  firfl  three.  And  the  like 
(no  doubt)  is  required  in  the  winding  or  flopping  of  firings. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  exteriour  and  inter iour  founds. 

Th  ere  is  another  difference  of  founds  which  we  will  call  exteriour  and  in- 
teriour.  It  is  not  foft  nor  loud :  nor,  it  is  not  bafe  nor  treble  :  nor,  it  is  not  mu- 
lical  nor  immufical :  though  it  be  true,  that  there  can  be  no  tone  in  an  inte- 
riour  found  j  but  on  the  other  fide,  in  an  exteriour  found  there  may  be  bodi 
mufical  and  immufical.  We  fliall  therefore  enumerate  them,  rather  than  pre- 
cifely  diflinguifli  them  ;  though  (to  make  fome  adumbration  of  that  we  mean) 
the  interiour  is  rather  an  impulfion  or  contufion  of  the  air,  than  an  elifion  or 
ledtion  of  the  fame  :  So  as  the  percuffion  of  the  one  towards  the  other,  dif- 
fereth  as  a  blow  differeth  from  a  cut. 

188,  In  fpeech  of  man,  the  whifpering  (which  they  ca.\\  fufu?-rus  in  latin) 
I  wheihar 
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whether  it  be  louder  or  fofter,  is  an  interiour  found  ;  but  the  ipeaking  out  is 
an  exteriour  found  ;  and  therefore  you  can  never  make  a  tone,  nor  ling  in 
whifpering  ;  but  in  fpeech  you  may  :  fo  breathing,  or  blowing  by  the  mouth, 
bellows,  or  wind,  (though  loud)  is  an  interiour  found;  but  the  blowing 
through  a  pipe  or  concave,  (though  foft)  is  an  exteriour.  So  likewife  the 
greateft  winds,  if  they  have  no  coardlation  or  blow  not  hollow,  give  an  in- 
teriour found  ;  the  whirling  or  hollow  wind  yieldeth  a  finging,  or  exteriour 
found ;  the  former  being  pent  by  fome  other  body  ;  the  latter  being  pent  in 
by  its  own  denfity  :  and  therefore  we  fee,  that  when  the  wind  bloweth  hol- 
low, it  is  a  fign  of  rain.  The  flame,  as  it  moveth  within  it  felf  or  is  blown 
by  a  bellows,  giveth  a  murmur  or  interiour  found. 

189.  There  is  no  hard  body,  but  ftruck  againfl:  another  hard  body,  will 
yield  an  exteriour  found  greater  or  leffer :  in  fo  much  as  if  the  perculllon 
be  over- foft,  it  may  induce  a  nullity  of  found  ;  but  never  an  interiour  found ; 
as  when  one  treadeth  fo  foftly  that  he  is  not  heard. 

190.  Where  the  air  is  the  percutient,  pent  or  not  pent  againft  a  hard 
body,  it  never  giveth  an  exteriour  found  ;  as  if  you  blow  ftrongly  with  a  bel- 
iovvs  againft  a  wall. 

191.  Sounds  (both  exteriour  and  interiour)  may  be  made  as  well  by 
fuftion  as  by  emiflion  of  the  breath  :  as  in  whiflling  or  breathing. 

•    Experiments  in  confort  touching  articulation  of  founds. 

ig2.  It  is  evident,  and  it  is  one  of  the  ftrangefl:  fecrets  in  founds,  that 
the  whole  found  is  not  in  the  whole  air  only ;  but  the  whole  found  is  alfo  in 
every  fmall  part  of  the  air.  So  that  all  the  curious  diverlity  of  articulate 
founds,  of  the  voice  of  man  or  birds,  will  enter  at  a  fmall  cranny  incon- 
flifed. 

193.  The  unequal  agitation  of  the  winds  and  the  like,  though  they  be  ma- 
terial to  the  carriage  of  the  founds  farther  or  lefs  way  j  yet  they  do  not  con- 
found the  articulation  of  them  at  all,  within  that  diflance  that  they  can  be 
heard ;  though  it  may  be,  they  make  them  to  be  heard  lefs  way  than  in  a 
ftiU ;  as  hath  been  partly  touched. 

194.  OvER-great  diftance  confoundeth  the  articulation  of  founds  ;  as  we 
fee,  that  you  may  hear  the  found  of  a  preacher's  voice,  or  the  like,  when  you 
cannot  diflinguifh  what  he  faith.  And  one  articulate  found  will  confound 
another,  as  when  many  fpeak  at  once. 

195.  In  the  experiment  of  fpeaking  under  water,  when  the  voice  is  reduced 
to  fucii  an  extreme  exility,  yet  the  articulate  founds  (which  are  the  words)  are 
not  confounded,  as  hath  been  faid. 

196.  I  conceive,  that  an  extreme  fmall,  or  an  extreme  great  found,  cannot 
be  articulate ;  but  that  the  articulation  requireth  a  mediocrity  of  found  :  for, 
that  the  extreme  fmall  found  confoundeth  the  articulation  by  contrading ;  and 
the  great  found  by  difperfing  :  and  although  (as  was  formerly  faid)  a  found 
articulate,  already  created,  will  be  contratled  into  a  fmall  cranny ;  yet  the 
firft  articulation  requireth  more  dimenfion. 

197.  It  hath  been  obferved,  that  in  a  room,  or  in  a  chapel,  vaulted  be- 
low and  vaulted  likewife  in  the  roof,  a  preacher  cannot  be  heard  fo  well,  as 
in  the  like  places  not  fo  vaulted.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  fubfequent  words 
come  on,  before  the  precedent  words  vanifli :  and  therefore  the  articulate 
founds  are  more  confufed,  though  the  grofs  of  the  found  be  greater. 

198.  The  motions  of  the  tongue,  lips,  throat,  palate,  &c.  which  go  to  the 
makmg  of  the  feveral  alphabetical  letters,  are   worthy  enquiry,  and  pertinent 

to 
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to  the  prefent  inquifition  of  founds  :  but  becaufe  they  are  fubtlc,  and  long  to 
defcdbe,  wc  will  refer  them  over,  and  place  them  amongll  the  experiments 
of  fpeech.  Tiie  Hebrews  have  been  diligent  in  it,  and  have  alligned  which 
letters  are  labial,  which  dental,  which  guttural,  (5'r.  As  for  the  L^z/m  and 
Grecians,  they  have  diftinguifhed  between  femi-vowels  and  mutes  j  and  in 
mutes,  between  }!:utae  tenues,  mediae,  and  ajpii-atae ;  not  amifs,  but  yet  not 
diligently  enough.  For  the  fpecial  ftrokes  and  motions  that  create  thofe  founds, 
they  have  little  inquired  :  as  that  the  letters  B,  P,  F,  M,  are  not  exprefled, 
but  with  the  contrading  or  {hutting  of  the  mouth  ;  that  the  letters  A^and^, 
cannot  be  pronounced,  but  that  the  letter  N  will  turn  inio  M.  As  Hecaton- 
ba  will  be  Recatomba.  That  M  and  T  cannot  be  pronounced  together,  but 
P  will  come  between  ;  as  ^»7^«^  is  pronounced  ewptus ;  and  a  number  of  the 
like.  So  that  if  you  enquire  to  the  full,  you  will  find,  that  to  the  making 
of  the  whole  alphabet,  there  will  be  fewer  funple  motions  required,  than 
there  are  letters. 

199.  The  lungs  are  the  moft  fpongy  part  of  the  body  ;  and  therefore  ablefl 
to  contradl  and  dilate  it  fclf ;  and  where  it  contrafteth  it  felf,  it  cxpelleth  the 
air  ;  which  through  the  arteiy,  throat,  and  mouth,  maketh  the  voice  :  but  yet 
articulation  is  not  made  but  with  the  help  of  the  tongue,  palate,  and  the 
reft  of  thofe  they  call  inftruments  of  voice. 

200.  There  is  found  a  fimilitude  between  the  found  that  is  made  by  in- 
animate bodies,  or  by  animate  bodies,  that  have  no  voice  articulate  ;  and  di- 
vers letters  of  articulate  voices :  and  commonly  men  have  given  fuch  names 
to  thofe  founds,  as  do  allude  unto  the  articulate  letters.  As  trembling  of  wa- 
ter hath  refemblance  with  the  letter  L;  quenching  of  hot  metals  with  the 
letter  Z ;  fnarling  of  dogs  with  the  letter  R  j  the  noife  of  fcreech-owls  with 
the  letter  Sh  i  voice  of  cats  with  the  diphthong  En  ;  voice  of  cuckows  with 
the  diphthong  Ou ;  founds  of  firings  with  the  letters  A^^ ;  fo  that  if  a  man 
(for  curiofity  or  ftrangenefs  fiike)  would  make  a  puppet  or  other  dead  body 
to  pronounce  a  word  ;  let  him  confider  on  the  one  part,  the  motion  of  the 
inftruments  of  voice ;  and  on  the  other  part  the  like  Ibunds  made  in  inani- 
mate bodies ;  and  what  conformity  there  is  that  caufeth  the  limilitude  of 
founds  J  an4  by  that  he  may  minifter  light  to  that  effcd:. 
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Experitncnti  hi  conjbrt  touching  the  motions  of  founds^  m  what  tines  they  are 
circular,  oblique,  jlraight^  upioarclsy   doianwards,  for 'Hoards,  backivards. 

201.  jik         LL  founds  whatfbever  move  rornul ;  that  is  to  Ay,  on  all 

fides ;  upwards,   downwards,   forwards,    and   backwards. 

This  appeareth  in  all  inftances. 

202.  Sounds  do  not  require  to  be  conveyed  to   the 

knk  in  a  right  line^  as  vifibles  do,  but  may  be  arched  y 
though  it  be  true,  they  move  rtrongeft  in  a  right  line  ;  which  neverthelcfs 
k  not  caufed  by  the  rightnefs  of  the  line,  but  by  the  Hiortnefs  of  the  diftance; 
linea  rccla  brevijfima.  And  therefore  we  fee  if  a  wall  be  between,  and  you 
fpeak  on  the  one  fide,  you  hear  it  on  the  other ;  which  is  not  becaufe  th- 
found  pafled  through  the  wall,  but  archeth  over  the  wall. 

203.  If  the  found  be  flopped  and  repercuffed,  it  cometh  about  on  the 
other  lide  in  an  oblique  line.  So  if  in  a  coach,  one  fide  of  the  boot  he  down, 
and  the  oHier  up,  and  a  begger  beg  on  the  clofe  fide  ;  you  will  think  that 
he  were  on  the  open  fide.  So  likewife,  if  a  bell  or  clock  be  (for  example) 
on  the  north  fide  of  a  chamber,  and  the  window  of  that  chamber  be  upoa 
the  fouth  ;  he  that  is  in  the  chamber  will  think  tlie  found  came  from  the 
fouth. 

240.  Sounds,  though  they  fpread  round,  (fo  that  there  Is  an  orb  or  fphe- 
rical  area  of  the  found)  yet  they  move  ftrongeft,  and  go  farthell:  in  the  fore- 
lines,  from  the  firft  local  impulfion  of  the  air.  And  therefore  in  preaching, 
you  (hall  hear  the  preacher's  voice  better  before  the  pulpit,  than  behind  it,  or 
on  the  fides,  though  it  fland  open.  So  a  harquebuz,  or  ordnance,  will  be  far- 
ther heard  forwards  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  than  backwards,  or  on  the 
fides. 

205.  It  may  be  doubted,  that  founds  do  move  better  downwards  thaii 
upwards.  Pulpits  arc  placed  high  above  the  people.  And  v/hen  the  ancient 
generals  fpake  to  thfir  armies,  they  had  ever  a  mount  of  turf  caft  up, 
whereupon  they  fiood  ;  but  this  may  be  imputed  to  the  flops  and  obllaclea 
which  tiie  voice  meeteth  with,  when  one  fpeaketh  upon  the  level.  But  there 
feemeth  to  be  more  in  it  ^  for  it  may  be  that  Ipiritual  (pecies,  both  of  things 
vifible  and  founds,  do  move  better  downwards  than  upwards.  It  is  a  ftrange 
tiling,  that  to  men  (landing  below  on  the  ground,  thofe  that  be  on  the  top  of 
Faid's,  feem  much  lefs  than  they  are,  and  cannot  be  known ;  but  to  men 

above. 
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above,  thofe  below  feem  nothing  fo  much  leffened,  and  may  be  known  :  yet 
it  is  true,  that  all  things  to  them  above,  feem  alio  Ibmewhat  contraded  and 
better  collected  into  figure  :  as  knots  in  gardens  fliew  befl  from  an  upper  Win- 
dow or  terras. 

206.  But  to  make  an  exaft  trial  of  it,  let  a  man  ftand  in  a  chamber  not 
much  above  the  ground,  and  fpeak  out  at  the  window  through  a  trunk,  to 
one  (landing  on  the  ground,  as  foftly  ashe  can,  the  other  laying  his  ear  clofe 
to  the  trunk,  then  via  "ver/a,  let  the  other  fpeak  below  keeping  the  fame  pro- 
portion of  foftnefs ;  and  let  him  in  the  chamber  lay  his  ear  to  the  trunk :  and 
this  may  be  the  apteft  means  to  make  a  judgment,  whetlier  founds  defcend 
or  afcend  better. 

Experiments  in  conjort  touching  the  lajlitig  and  periling  of  founds  ;  and 
touching  the  time  they  require  to  their  generation  or  delation. 

207.  After  that  found  is  created,  (which  is  in  a  moment)  we  find  it  con- 
tlnueth  fome  frnall  time,  melting  by  little  and  little.  In  this  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful error  amongft  men,  who  take  this  to  be  a  continuance  of  the  firfl:  found  j 
whereas  (in  truth)  it  is  a  renovation,  and  not  a  continuance  :  for  the  body 
percufled,  hath  by  reafon  of  the  percalTion  a  trepidation  wrouglit  in  tlie  mi- 
nute parts,  and  fo  reneweth  the  percuffion  of  the  air.  This  appcareth  mani- 
feftly,  becaufe  that  the  melting  found  of  a  bell,  or  of  a  firing  flrucken,  which 
is  thought  to  be  a  continuance,  ceafeth  as  foon  as  the  bell  or  firing  arc  touch- 
ed. As  in  a  virginal,  as  foon  as  ever  the  jack  falleth,  and  toucheth  the  ftring, 
the  found  ceafeth  ;  and  in  a  bell,  after  you  have  chimed  upon  it,  if  you  touch 
the  bell  the  found  ceafeth.  And  in  this  you  mud  diftinguifli  that  there  are 
two  trepidations :  the  one  manifeft  and  local ;  as  of  the  bell  when  it  is  pen- 
file:  the  other  fecret  of  the  minute  parts ;  fuch  as  is  delcrihed  in  the  ninth  in- 
ftance.  But  it  is  true,  that  the  local  helpeth  the  fecret  greatly.  We  fee  like- 
wife,  that  in  pipes  and  other  wind-inlbuments,  the  found  lalleth  no  longer 
than  the  breath  bloweth.  It  is  true,  that  in  organs  there  is  a  ccjufulid  mur- 
mur for  a  while  after  you  have  played  ;  but  that  is  but  while  the  bellows  are 
in  falling. 

208.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  noife  of  great  ordnance,  where  many  are 
{hot  off  together,  the  found  will  be  carried  (at  the  lead)  twenty  miks  upon 
the  land,  and  much  farther  upon  the  water.  Bat  then  it  will  come  to  the  ear, 
not  in  the  inflant  of  the  fhooting  oft,  but  it  will  come  an  hour  or  more  later. 
This  muft  needs  t)e  a  continuance  of  the  firft  found  ;  for  there  is  no  trepida- 
tion which  fliould  renew  it.  And  the  touching  of  the  ordnance  would  not 
extinguilh  the  found  the  fooner :  fo  that  in  great  founds  the  continuance  is 
more  than  momentany. 

209.  To  try  exadlly  the  time  wherein  found  is  delated,  let  a  man  fland  In  a 
fteeple,  and  have  with  him  a  taper ;  and  let  fome  vail  be  put  before  the  taper  ; 
gnd  let  another  man  ftand  in  the  field  a  mile  otf.  Then  let  him  in  the  fleeple 
ftrike  the  bell ;  and  in  the  fame  inflant  withdraw  the  vail ;  and  fo  let  him  in 
the  field  tell  by  his  pulfe  what  diftance  of  time  there  is  between  the  light  feen, 
and  the  found  heard :  for  it  is  certain  that  the  delation  of  light  is  in  an  inftant. 
This  may  be  tried  in  far  greater  diftances,  allowing  greater  lights  and  founds. 

210.  It  is  generally  known  and  obferved,  that  light,  and  the  objtdf  of  fight, 
move  fwifter  than  found ;  for  we  fee  a  flafh  of  a  piece  is  fcesi  kx)ner,  than 
the  noife  is  heard.  And  in  hewing  wood,  if  one  be  fome  dillance  oti',  he  fhall 
fee  the  arm  lifted  up  for  a  fecond  llroke,  before  he  hear  the  nolle  of  the  firfl:. 
And  the  greater  the  difl^ance,  the   greater  is  tlie  prevention  :  as  we  fee  in 

thunder 
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thunder  which  is  far  off;  where  the  lightning  precedeth  the  crack  a  good 

fpace. 

211.  Colours,  when  they  reprefent  themfelves  to  the  eye,  fade  not,  nor 
melt  not  by  degrees,  but  appear  ftill  in  the  fame  ftrength ;  but  founds  melt 
and  vanifh  by  little  and  little.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  colours  participate  no- 
thing with  the  motion  of  the  air,  biit  founds  do.  And  it  is  a  plain  argurhent 
that  found  participateth  of  fome  local  motion  of  the  air,  (as  a  caufe  Jim  qua 
non)  in  that  it  perifheth  fo  fuddenly  ;  for  in  every  feftion  or  impulfion  of  tht 
air,  the  air  doth  fuddenly  reftbre  and  reunite  it  felf ;  which  the  Water  alfo  doth, 
but  not  fo  fwiftly. 

Experiments  in  canjbrt  touching  the  p'ajfage  and  interception  of  founds. 

In  the  trials  of  the  pafTage,  or  not  paffage  of  founds,  you  riiufl  take  heed 
you  miflake  not  the  paffing  by  the  lides  of  a  body,  for  the  pafiihg  through  a 
body ;  and  therefore  you  muft  make  the  intercepting  body  very  clofe ;  for 
found  will  pafs  through  a  fmall  chink.  • 

212.  Where  found  paffeth  through  a  hard  or  clofe  body  (as  through  wai- 
ter ;  through  a  wall  3  through  metal,  as  in  hawks  bells  flopped,  Gfc.)  the 
hard  or  clofe  body  muft  be  but  thin  and  fmall ;  for  elfe  it  deadeth  and  extin- 
guifheth  the  found  utterly.  And  therefore  in  the  experiment  of  fpeaking  in 
air  under  water,  the  voice  muft  not  be  very  deep  within  the  water :  for  then 
the  found  pierceth  not.  So  if  you  fpeak  on  the  farther  fide  of  a  clofe  wall, 
if  the  wall  be  very  thick  you  fhall  not  be  heard  :  and  if  there  were  an 
hogfliead  empty,  whereof  the  fides  were  fome  two  foot  thick,  and  the  bung- 
hole  flopped  i  I  conceive  the  refounding  found,  by  the  communication  of  the 
outward  air  with  the  air  within,  would  be  little  or  none  :  but  only  you  fliall 
hear  the  noife  of  the  outward  knock,  as  if  the  velfel  were  full. 

213.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  paflage  of  founds  through  hard  bodies,  the 
fpirit  or  pneumatical  part  of  the  hard  body  it  felf  doth  cooperate ;  but 
much  better  when  the  fides  of  that  hard  body  are  ftmck,  than  when  the 
percufTion  is  only  within,  without  touch  of  the  fides.  Take  tlierefore  a 
hawk's  bell,  the  holes  flopped  up,  and  hang  it  by  a  thread  within  a  bottle 
glafs,  and  flop  the  mouth  of  the  glafs  very  clofe  with  wax ;  and  then  fliake 
the  glafs,  and  fee  whether  the  bell  give  any  found  at  all,  or  how  weak :  but 
note,  that  you  muft  inftead  of  the  thread  take  a  wire  ;  or  elfe  let  the  glafs 
have  a  great  belly ;  left  when  you  fhake  the  bell,  it  dafh  upon  the  fides  of 
the  glafs. 

2 14.  It  is  plain,  that  a  very  long  and  downright  arch  for  the  found  to  pafs, 
will  extinguifli  the  found  quite ;  fo  that  that  found,  which  would  be  heaid 
over  a  wall,  will  not  be  heard  over  a  church ;  nor  that  found  which  will  be 
heard,  if  you  ftand  fome  diftance  from  the  wall,  will  be  heard  if  you  ftand 
clofe  under  the  wall, 

215.  Soft  and  foraminous  bodies,  in  the  firft  creation  of  the  found,  will 
<lead  it  ■;  for  the  ftriking  againft  cloth  or  furr  will  make  little  found  ;  as  hath 
been  faid  :  but  in  the  paffage  of  the  found,  they  will  admit  it  better  than 
harder  bodies;  as  we  fee,  that  curtains  and  hangings  will  not  flay  the  found 
much  -,  but  g'lafs-windows,  if  they  be  very  clofe,  will  check  a  found  more, 
than  the  like  thicknefs  of  cloth.  We  fee  alfo  in  the  rumbling  of  the  belly, 
how  eafily  the  found  paffeth  through  the  guts  and  fTcin. 

216.  It  is  worthy  the  enquiry,  whether  great  founds  (as  of  ordnance  or 
bells)  become  not  more  weak  and  exile  when  they  pafs  through  fhiall  cran- 
nies.    For  the  fubtilties  of  articulate  founds,  (it  may  be)  may  pafs  through 
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fmall  crannies  not  confufed ;  but  the  magnitude  of  tlie  found  (perhaps)  •  not 
fo  welK  •=  -''^^ 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  medium  of  founds .  ,t) 

217.  The  mediums  of  foiinds  are  air  j  foft  and  porous  bodies ;  alfoWs^ 
ter.  And  hard  bodies  refufe  not  altogether  to  be  mediums  of  founds.  B^ 
all  of  them  are  dull  and  unapt  deferents,  except  the  air. 

218.  In  air,  the  thinner  or  drier  air  carrieth  not  the  found  fo  well  ds  thfe 
more  denfe ;  as  appeareth  in  night  founds  and  evening  founds ;  and  founds  iii 
moift  weather  and  fouthern  winds.  The  reafon  is  already  mentioned  in  the 
title  of  majoration  of  founds ;  being  for  that  thin  air  is  better  pierced  -;  but 
thick  air  preferveth  the  found  better  from  wafte  :  let  further  trial  be  made  by 
hollowing  in  mifts  and  gentle  fhowers  j  for  (it  may  be)  that  will  fomewhat 
dead  the  found. 

219.  How  far  forth  flame  may  be  a  medium  of  founds,  (efpecially  of  fnch 
founds  as  are  created  by  air,  and  not  betwixt  hard  bodies)  let  it  be  tried  in 
fpeaking  where  a  bonfire  is  between  ;  but  then  you  muft  allow  for  fome  di- 
Ihirbance  the  noife  that  the  flame  it  lelf  maketh. 

220.  Whether  any  other  liquors  being  made  mediums,  caufe  a  diverfity 
of  found  from  water,  it  may  be  tried  :  as  by  the  knapping  of  the  tongs  ;  or 
ftriking  the  bottom  of  a  vefl'el,  filled  either  with  milk,  or  with  oil  ;  which 
though  they  be  more  light,  yet  are  they  more  unequal  bodies  than  air, 

O  F  the  natures  of  the  mediums  we  have  now  fpoken ;  as  for  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  faid  mediums,  it  doth  confift  in  the  penning,  or  not  penning 
of  the  air ;  of  which  we  have  fpoken  before  in  the  title  of  delation  of  founds: 
it  conflfteth  alfo  in  the  figure  of  the  concave  through  which  it  paffetli  j  of 
which  we  will  Ipeak  next. 

Experifnents  in  confort,  what  the  figures  of  the  pipes  or  concaves  of  the  bodies 

deferent  conduce  to  the  funds. 

How  the  figures  of  pipes,  or  concaves,  through  which  founds  pafs,  or  of 
other  bodies  deferent,  conduce  to  the  variety  and  alteration  of  the  founds; 
either  in  refpedt  of  the  greater  quantity,  or  lefs  quantity  of  air,  which  tlie 
concaves  receive ;  or  in  refpedl  of  the  carrying  of  founds  longer  and  ihorter 
way ;  or  in  relpedl  of  many  other  circumftances ;  they  have  been  touched,  as 
falling  into  other  titles.  But  thofe  figures  which  we  now  are  to  fpeak  of,  we 
intend  to  be  as  they  concern  the  lines  through  which  found  palfeth  ;  as  flraight, 
crooked,  angular,  circular,  ^c. 

221.  The  figure  of  a  bell  partaketh  of  the  pyramis,  but  yet  coming  off 
and  dilating  more  fuddenly.  The  figure  of  a  hunter's  horn  and  cornet,  is 
oblique  j  yet  they  have  likewife  ftraight  horns ;  which  if  they  be  of  the  fune 
bore  with  the  oblique,  differ  little  in  found  ;  fave  that  the  flraight  require 
fomewhat  a  ftronger  blafl.  The  figures  of  recorders  and  flutes,  and  pipes 
are  flraight  j  but  the  recorder  hath  a  lefs  bore  and  a  greater ;  above  and  be- 
low. The  trumpet  hath  the  figure  of  the  letter  S :  which  maketh  that  purl- 
ing found,  Gff .  Generally  the  flraight  line  hath  the  cleaneft  and  roundcll 
found,  and  the  crooked  the  more  hoarfe  and  jarring. 

222.  Of  a  finuous  pipe  that  may  have  fome  four  flexions,  trial  would  be 
made.  Likewife  of  a  pipe  made  like  a  crofs,  open  in  the  midll.  And  fo  like- 
wife  of  an  angular  pipe :  and  fee  what  will  be  the  effcdls  of  thefc  fevcral 
founds.  And  fo  again  of  a  circular  pipe ;  as  if  you  take  a  pipe  perfe(5t  round, 
and  make  a  hole  wherein  to  you  fliall  blow,  and  another  hole  not   far  from 
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that ;  but  with  a  traverfe  or  flop  between  them  ;  fo  that  your  breath  may  go 
the  round  of  the  circle,  and  come  forth  at  the  fecond  hole.  You  may  try 
likewife  percuffions  of  folid  bodies  of  feveral  figures  •  as  globes,  flats,  cubes, 
crofles,  triangles,  &c.  and  their  combinations,  as  flat  againft  flat,  and  convex 
againll:  convex,  and  convex  againfl:  flat,  &c.  and  mark  well  the  diverfities  of 
the  founds.  Try  alfo  the  difference  in  Ibund  of  feveral  craffitudes  of  hard 
bodies  percuffed  ;  and  take  knowledge  of  the  diverfities  of  the  founds.  I  my 
felf  have  tried,  that  a  bell  of  gold  yieldeth  an  excellent  found,  not  inferiour 
to  that  of  filver  or  brafs,  but  rather  better  :  yet  we  fee  that  a  piece  of  mo- 
ney of  gold  foundeth  far  more  flat  than  a  piece  of  money  of  filver. 

2Z3.  The  harp  hath  the  concave  not  along  the  ftrings,  but  acrofs  the 
firings  ;  and  no  inftrument  hath  the  found  fo  melting  and  prolonged,  as  the 
Jrij'h  harp.  So  as  I  fuppofe,  that  if  a  virginal  were  made  with  a  double  con* 
cave,  the  one  all  the  length  as  the  virginal  hath  ;  the  other  at  the  end  of  the 
firings  as  the  harp  hath  ;  it  muft  needs  make  the  found  perfedler,  and  not  fo 
lliallow  and  jarring.  You  may  try  it  without  any  found-board  along,  but  only 
harp-wife  at  one  end  of  the  llrings :  or  lafl:ly  with  a  double  concave  at  each 
end  of  the  firings  one. 

Experhnents  in  confort  touching  the  mixture  of  founds. 

"2.111^.  There  is  an  apparent  diverfity  between  the  fpecies  vifible  and  au- 
dible in  this,  that  the  vifible  doth  not  mingle  in  the  medium,  but  the  audible 
doth.  For  if  we  look  abroad,  we  fee  heaven,  a  number  of  il:ars,  trees,  hills, 
men,  beafls,  at  once.  And  the  fpecies  of  the  one  doth  not  confound  the 
other.  But  if  fo  many  founds  come  from  feveral  parts,  one  of  them  would 
utterly  confound  the  other.  So  we  fee,  that  voices  or  conforts  of  mufick  do 
make  an  harmony  by  mixture,  which  colours  do  not.  It  is  true  nevertheleis, 
that  a  great  light  drowneth  a  fmallcr,  that  it  cannot  be  feen  ;  as  the  fun  that 
of  a  glow-worm  ;  as  well  as  a  great  found  drowneth  a  lefler.  And  I  fuppofe 
likewife,  that  if  there  were  two  lanthorns  of  glafs,  the  one  a  crimfon,  and 
the  other  an  azure,  and  a  candle  within  either  of  them,  thofe  coloured  lights 
would  mingle  and  cafl  upon  a  white  paper  a  purple  colour.  And  even  in 
colours,  they  yield  a  faint  and  weak  mixture  :  for  white  walls  make  rooms 
more  lightfome  than  black,  G?r.  but  the  caufe  of  the  confufion  in  founds, 
and  the  inconfufion  in  fpecies  vifible,  is,  for  that  the  fight  worketh  in  right 
lines,  and  maketh  feveral  cones  ;  and  fo  there  can  be  no  coincidence  in  the  eye 
or  vifual  point :  but  founds  that  move  in  oblique  and  arcuate  lines,  mufl  needs 
«icounter  and  diflurb  the  one  the  other. 

225.  The  fweetefl  and  befl  harmony  is,  when  every  part  or  inflrument 
is  not  heard  by  it  felf,  but  a  conflation  of  them  all  ;  which  requireth  to  fland 
fome  dillance  off.  Even  as  it  is  in  the  mixture  of  perfumes ;  or  the  taking 
of  the  fmells  of  feveral  flowers  in  the  air. 

226.  The  difpofition  of  the  r.'r  in  other  qualities,  except  it  be  joined  with 
fo«:>d,  hath  no  great  operation  upon  founds  :  for  whether  the  air  be  light- 
fome or  dark,  hot  or  cold,  quiet  or  flirring,  (except  it  be  with  noife)  fweet- 
iiiielling,  or  flinking,  or  the  like ;  it  importeth  not  much  r  fome  petty  altera- 
tion or  difference  it  may  make. 

227.  But  founds  do  diflurband  alter  the  one  the  other:  fome  times  the  one 
drowning  the  other,  and  making  it  not  heard ;  fometimes  the  one  jarring  and 
difcoiding  with  the  other,  and  making  a  confufion ;  fometimes  the  one  min- 
giii.;^-  and  compounding  with  the  other,  and  making  an  harmony. 

2 28.  Two  voices  of  like  loudnefs,  will  not  be  heard  twice  as  far  as  one 
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of  them  alone  ;  and  two  candles  of  like  light,  will  not  make  things  feeiti 
twice  as  far  oiF  as  one.  The  caufe  is  profound ;  but  it  feemeth  that  the  \m-i 
prefllons  from  the  objects  of  the  fenfes  do  mingle  refpedlively,  every  one  witb 
his  kind  j  but  not  in  proportion,  as  is  before  demonftrated  :  and  the  rea- 
fon  may  be,  becaufe  the  firft  impreffion,  which  is  from  privative  to  adive, 
(as  from  filence  to  noife,  or  from  darknefs  to  light)  is  a  greater  degree,  than! 
from  lefs  noife  to  more  noife,  or  from  lefs  light  to  more  light.  And  the  rea- 
fon  of  that  again  may  be,  for  that  the  air,  after  it  hath  received  a  cliarge, 
doth  not  receive  a  furcharge,  or  greater  charge,  with  like  appetite  as  it  doth 
the  firft  charge.  As  for  die  increafe  of  virtue,  generally,  what  proportion  it 
beareth  to  the  increafe  of  the  matter,  it  is  a  large  field,  and  to  be  handled  by 
it  felf. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  melioration  of  founds. 

,  22g.  All  reflexions  concurrent  do  make  founds  greater  j  but  if  the  body 
that  createth  either  the  original  found,  or  the  reflexion,  be  clean  and  fmooth, 
it  maketh  them  fweeter.  Trial  may  be  made  of  a  lute  or  viol,  with  the 
belly  of  polifhed  brafs  inftead  of  wood.  We  fee  that  even  in  the  open  air, 
the  wire  firing  is  fweeter  than  the  ftring  of  guts.  And  we  fee  that  for  re- 
flexion water  excellcth  ;  as  in  muiick  near  the  water  ;  or  in  echo's. 

230.  It  hath  been  tried,  that  a  pipe  a  little  moiflen'd  on  the  inflde,  but  yet 
fa  as  there  be  no  drops  left,  maketh  a  more  folemn  found,  than  if  the  pipe 
were  dry  :  but  yet  with  a  fweet  degree  of  fibiladon  or  purling  j  as  we  touched 
it  before  in  the  title  of  equality.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  all  things  porous  be- 
ing fuperficially  wet,  and  (as  it  were)  between  dry  and  wet,  become  a  little 
more  even  and  fmooth ;  but  the  purling  (which  muft  needs  proceed  of  ine- 
quality) I  take  to  be  bred  between  the  fmoothnels  of  the  inward  furface  of 
the  pipe,  which  is  wet ;  and  the  reft  of  the  wood  of  the  pipe  unto  which  tlie 
wet  Cometh  not,  but  it  remaineth  dry. 

23  I.  In  frofly  weather  mufick  within  doors  foundeth  better.  Which  mav 
be  by  reafon  not  of  the  difpofition  of  the  air,  but  of  the  wood  or  firing  of 
the  inftrument,  which  is  made  more  crifp,  and  fo  more  poroirs  and  hollow : 
and  we  fee  that  old  lutes  found  better  than  new  for  the  lame  reafon.  And 
fo  do  lute-firings  that  have  been  kept  long. 

232.  Sound  is  likewife  meliorated  by  the  mingling  of  open  air  with  pent 
aif  J  therefore  trial  may  be  made  of  a  lute  or  viol  with  a  double  belly ;  ma- 
king another  belly  with  a  knot  over  the  firings ;  yet  fo,  as  there  be  room  enough 
for  the  firings,  and  room  enough  to  play  below  that  belly.  Trial  may  be  made 
alfo  of  an  ^ijh  harp,  with  a  concave  on  both  fides ;  whereas  it  ufeth  to  have 
it  but  on  one  fide.  The  doubt  may  bq  left  it  fhould  make  too  much  refound- 
ingi  whereby  one  note  would  overtake  another. 

233.  If  you  fing  in  the  hole  of  a  drum,  it  maketh  the  finglng  more  fweet. 
And  fo  I  conceive  it  would,  if  it  were  a  fong-  in  parts  fung  into  feveral  drums  > 
and  for  handfomenefs  and  ftrangenels  fake,  it  would  not  be  amifs  to  have  a 
curtain  between  the  place  where  the  drums  are  and  the  hearers. 

234.  When  a  found  is  created  in  a  wind-inftrument  between  the  breath 
and  the  air,  yet  if  the  found  be  communicated  with  a  more  equal  body  of 
the  pipe,  it  meliorateth  the  found.  For  (no  doubt)  there  vrould  be  a  differ- 
ing found  in  a  trumpet  or  pipe  of  wood ;  and  again  in  a  trumpet  or  pipe  of 
brafs.  It  were  good  to  try  recorders  and  hunters  horns  of  Luafs,  what  the 
found  would  be. 

235.  Sounds  are  meliorated  by  the  intenfion  of  the  fenfe,  where  theconi- 
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mon  fenfe  is  coUefted  moft  to  the  particular  fenfe  of  hearing,  and  the  fight 
fufpended :  and  therefore  founds  are  fweeter  (as  well  as  greater)  in  the  nighty" 
than  in  the  day  ;  and  I  fuppofe  they  are  fweeter  to  blind  men  than  to  others : 
and  it  is  manifefl:  that  between  ileeping  and  waking  (when  all'  the  fenfes 
iare  bound  and  fufpended)  mulick  is  far  fweeter,  than  when  one  is  fully 
waking. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  imitation  of  foundi. 

236.  It  is  a  thing  ftrange  in  nature  when  it  is  attentively  confidercd,  hcf^i 
children,  and  fome  birds,  learn  to  imitate  fpeech.  They  take  no  mark  (at 
all)  of  the  motion  of  the  mouth  of  him  that  fpeaketh,  for  birds  are  as  well 
taught  in  the  dark  as  by  light.  The  founds  of  fpeech  are  vei-y  curious  and 
exquilite :  fo  one  would  think  it  were  a  leffon  hard  to  learn.  It  is  true  that 
it  is  done  with  time,  and  by  little  and  little,  and  with  many  efl^ys  and  profers : 
but  all  this  difchargeth  not  the  wonder.  It  would  make  a  man  think  (though 
this  which  we  {hall  fay  may  feem  exceeding  ftrange)  that  there  is  fomc 
tranfmiffion  of  fpirits;  and  that  the  fpirits  of  the  teacher  put  in  motion;, 
fhould  work  with  the  fpirits  of  the  learner  a  pre-difpofition  to  offer  to  imi- 
tate ;  and  fo  to  perfed:  the  imitation  by  degrees.  But  touching  operations  by 
tranfmiflions  of  fpirits,  (which  is  one  of  the  higheft  fecrefs  in  nature)  we 
fhall  fpeak  in  due  place  j  chiefly  when  we  come  to  inquire  of  imagination. 
But  as  for  imitation,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  in  men  and  other  CTeatures  a 
pre-difpofition  to  imitate.  We  fee  how  ready  apes  and  monkeys  are,  to  imi- 
tate all  motions  of  man ;  and  in  the  catching  of  dottrels,  we  fee  how  the 
foolifli  bird  playeth  the  ape  in  geftures  :  and  no  man  (in  effedl)  doth  accom- 
pany with  others,  but  he  learneth  (ere  he  is  aware)  fome  gefture,  or  voice, 
or  falhion  of  the  other. 

237.  In  imitation  of  founds,  that  man  fhould  be  the  teacher  is  no  part  of 
the  matter ;  for  birds  will  learn  one  of  another  ;  and  there  is  no  reward  by 
feeding,  or  the  like,  given  them  for  the  imitation ;  and  befides,  you  {hall  have; 
parrots  that  will  not  only  imitate  voices,  but  laughing,  knocking,  fqucaking 
of  a  door  upon  the  hinges,  or  of  a  cart-wheel  j  and  (in  effedl)  any  other  noife 
they  hear. 

238.  No  beaft  can  imitate  the  fpeech  of  man  but  birds  only  ;  for  the  ape 
it  felf,  that  is  fo  ready  to  imitate  otherwife,  attaineth  not  any  degree  of  imi- 
tation of  fpeech.  It  is  true,  that  I  have  known  a  dog,  that  if  one  howled  in 
his  ear,  he  would  fall  a  howling  a  great  while.  What  {hould  be  the  apt- 
nefs  of  birds  in  comparifon  of  beafts,  to  imitate  the  {peech  of  man,  may  be 
further  enquired.  We  fee  that  beafts  have  thofe  parts  which  they  count  the 
inftruments  of  fpeech,  (as  lips,  teeth,  ^c.)  liker  unto  man  than  birds.  As 
for  the  neck  by  which  the  throat  pa{reth,  we  fee  many  beafts  have  it  for 
the  length  as  much  as  birds.  What  better  gCM"ge  or  attire  birds  have,  may 
be  farther  enquired.  The  birds  that  are  known  to  be  fpeakers,  are  parrots, 
pies,  jays,  daws  and  ravens.  Of  which  parrots  have  an  adunque  bill,  but 
the  reft  not. 

239.  But  I  conceive,  that  the  aptnefs  of  birds  is  not  fo  much  in  the  con- 
formity of  the  organs  of  fpeech,  as  in  their  attention.  For  fpeech  muft  come 
by  hearing  and  learning ;  and  birds  give  more  heed,  and  mark  founds  more 
than  beafts ;  becaufe  naturally  they  are  more  delighted  with  them,  and  pra- 
ftife  them  more,  as  appeareth  in  their  finging.  We  fee  alfo  that  thofe  that 
teach  birds  to  fing,  do  keep  them  waking  to  increafe  their  attention.     We 

I  fee 
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lee  alfo,  that  cock  birds  amongfl   finging  birds  are  ever  the  better  fingers ; 
which  may  be  becaufe  they  are  more  lively  and  liften  more. 

240.  Labour  and  intention  to  imitate  voices,  doth  conduce  much  to  imi- 
tation :  and  therefore  we  fee  that  there  be  certain  Pantomimi,  that  will  rc- 
prefent  the  voices  of  players  of  interludes  fo  to  life,  as  if  you  lee  them  not  you 
would  think  they  were  thofe  players  themfelves,  and  fo  the  voices  of  other 
men  that  they  hear. 

241.  There  have  been  fome  that  could  counterfeit,  the  diflancccf  voices', 
(which  is  a  fecondary  objedt  of  hearing)  in  fuch  fort,  as  when  they  ftand  fait 
by  you,  you  would  think  the  fpeech  came  from  afar  off  in  a  fearful  manner. 
How  this  is  done  may  be  further  enquired.  But  I  fee  no  great  ufe  of  it  but 
for  impoflure,  in  counterfeiting  ghofts  or  fpirits. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  reflexion  of  founds. 

Thbre  be  three  kinds  of  reflexion  of  founds;  a  reflexion  concurrent,  a  re- 
flexion iterant,  which  we  call  echo ;  and  a  fuper-reflexion,  or  an  echo  of  an 
echo,  whereof  the  firft  hath  been  handled  in  the  title  of  magnitude  of  found>^ : 
the  latter  two  we  will  now  fpeak  of 

242.  The  reflexion  of  fpecies  vifible  by  mirrours  you  may  command  ;  be- 
caufe pafTing  in  right  lines  they  may  be  guided  to  any  point:  but  the  reflexioi! 
of  founds  is  hard  to  mafter ;  becaufe  the  found  filling  great  fpaces  in  arched 
lines,  cannot  be  fo  guided  :  and  therefore  we  fee  there  hath  not  been  prad^ifed 
any  means  to  make  artificial  echo's.  And  no  echo  already  known  returneth 
in  a  very  narrow  room, 

243.  The  natural  echo's  are  made  upon  walls,  woods,  rocks,  hills  and 
banks ;  as  for  waters  being  near,  they  make  a  concurrent  echo  ;  but  being 
farther  off  (as  upon  a  large  river)  they  make  an  iterant  echo :  for  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  concurrent  echo  and  the  iterant,  but  the  quicknels 
or  flownefs  of  the  return.  But  there  is  no  doubt  but  water  doth  help  the  de- 
lation of  echo ;  as  well  as  it  helpeth  the  delation  of  original  ibunu:-. 

244.  It  is  certain,  (as  hath  been  formerly  touched)  that  if  you  fpeak 
through  a  trunk  flopped  at  the  farther  end,  you  fliall  find  a  blaft  return 
upon  your  mouth,  but  no  found  at  all.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  clofenefs 
which  preferveth  the  original,  is  not  able  to  preferve  the  refle(fled  found  :  be- 
fides  that  echo's  are  feldom  created  but  by  loud  founds.  And  therefore  there 
is  lefs  hope  of  artificial  echo's  in  air,  pent  in  a  narrow  concave.  Neverthe- 
lefs  it  hath  been  tried,  that  one  leaning  over  a  well  of  25  fathom  deep, 
and  fpeaking,  though  but  foftly,  (yet  not  fo  foft  as  a  whifper)  the  water 
returned  a  good  audible  echo.  It  would  be  tried,  whether  fpeaking  in  caves, 
where  there  is  no  iffue  fave  where  you  I'peak,  will  not  yield  echo's  as  wells 
do. 

245.  Th  e  echo  Cometh  as  the  original  found  doth,  in  a  round  orb  of 
air :  it  were  good  to  try  the  creating  of  the  echo,  where  the  body  repercuf- 
fing  maketh  an  angle  :  as  againft  the  return  of  a  wall,  ^c.  Alfo  we  fee  that 
in  mirrours  there  is  the  like  angle  of  incidence,  from  the  objed:  of  the  glafs, 

.  and  from  the  glafs  to  the  eye.  And  if  you  flrike  a  ball  fide-long,  not  full 
upon  the  furface,  the  rebound  will  be  as  much  the  contrary  way ;  whether 
there  be  any  fuch  refilience  in  echo's,  (that  is,  whether  a  man  ihall  hear 
better  if  he  fland  afide  the  body  reperculFing,  than  if  he  fland  where  he 
fpeaketh,  or  any  where  in  a  right  line  between)  may  be  tried.  Trial  likewifc 
would  be  made,  by  (landing  nearer  the  place  of  reperculling  than  lie.  that' 
fpeaketh  ;  and  again  by  flanding  farther  off  than  he  that  ipeaketh  ;-  and  fo 

knowledge 
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knowledge  would  be  taken,  whether  echo's  as  well  as  original  founds,,  be  not 
ftrongeft  near  hand.  •;.  ybvii  ty> --t n  3 ; :  rx/.  3d  vijm  .rijidw 

246.  There  be  many  places  where  you  (hall  hfear  a  number  of  echo's  one 
after  another  :  and  it  is  when  there  is  variety  of  hills  or  woods,  fome  nearer, 
fome  farther  otf :  fo  that  the  return  from  the  farther  being  lail  created,  will 
be  likewife  hi\  heard.  Af.itij  b'i  .¥/ 

247.  As  the  voice  goeth  round,  as  well  towards  the  back,  as  towards  the 
front  of  him  that  fpeaketh ;  fo  likewife  doth  the  echo  :  ibr  you  have  many 
back  echo's  to  the  place  where  you  ftand.  .> 

248.  To  make  an  echo  that  will  report  threcj  Or  four,  or  five  words  di- 
ftindlly,  it  is  requifite  that  the  body  repercufling  be  a  good  dillance  off  r  for 
if  it  be  near,  and  yet  not  fo  near  as  to  make  a  concurrent  echo,  it  choppeth 
with  you  upon  the  fudden.  It  is  requifite  likewife  that  the  air  be  not  much 
pent :  For  air  at  a  great  diflance  pent,  worketh  the  fame  effect  with  air  at 
large  in  a  fmall  dilfance.  And  therefore  in  the  trial  of  fpeaking  in  the  well, 
though  the  well  was  deep,  the  voice  came  back  fuddenly,  and  would  bear 
the  report  but  of  two  words. 

249.  For  echo's  upon  echo's,  there  is  a  rare  inftance  thereof  in  a  place, 
which  I  will  now  exadlly  delcribe.  It  is  fome  three  or  four  miles  from  Fa- 
n's, near  a  town  called  Pont -Char ent  on  ;  and  fome  bird-bolt-fliot  or  more 
from  the  river  of  Sein.  The  room  is  a  chapel  or  fmall  church.  The  walls 
all  {landing,  both  at  the  fides  and  at  the  ends.  Two  rows  of  pillars,  after  the 
manner  of  ifles  of  churches,  alfo  {landing  ;  the  roof  all  open,  not  fo  much 
as  any  embowment  near  any  of  the  walls  left.  There  was  againft  every  pil- 
lar a  flack  of  billets  above  a  man's  height ;  which  the  watermen  that  bring 
wood  down  the  Si:in  in  flicks,  and  not  in  boats,  laid  there  (as  it  feemeth) 
for  their  eafe.  Speaking  at  the  one  end,  I  did  hear  it  return  the  voice  thirteen 
feveral  times ;  and  I  have  heard  of  others,  that  it  would  return  fixteen  times  : 
for  I  was  there  about  three  of  the  clocli:  in  the  afternoon :  and  it  is  befl  (as 
all  other  echo's  are)  in  the  evening.  It  is  manifefl  that  it  is  not  echo's  from 
feveral  pLces,  but  a  toffing  of  the  voice  as  a  ball  to  and  fro  ;  like  to  reflexions 
in  looking- glafles,  where  if  you  place  one  glafs  before  and  another  behind, 
you  fhall  fee  the  glafs  behind  w^ith  the  image,  within  the  glafs  before  ;  and 
again,  the  glafs  before  in  that ;  and  divers  fuch  fuper-reflexions,  till  the  (pe- 
des-fpeciei  at  laft  die.  For  it  is  every  return  weaker  and  more  fliady.  In  like 
manner  the  voice  in  that  chapel  created  fpeciemjpecici^  and  makcth  fucceed- 
ing  fuper-reflexions ;  for  it  melteth  by  degrees,  and  every  reflexion  is  weaker 
than  the  former :  fo  that  if  you  fpeak  three  words,  it  will  (perhaps)  Ibme 
three  times  report  you  the  whole  three  words ;  and  then  the  two  latter  words 
for  fome  times ;  and  then  the  lafl  word  alone  for  fome  times ;  ftill  fading  and 
growing  weaker.  And  whereas  in  echo's  of  one  return,  it  is  much  to  hear 
four  or  five  words ;  in  this  echo  of  io  many  returns  upon  the  matter,  you 
hear  above  twenty  words  for  three.  i 

250.  The  like  echo  upon  echoj  but  only  with  two  reports,  hath  been  ob- 
ferved  to  be,  if  you  fland  between  a  houfe  and  a  hill,  and  lure  towards  the 
hill.  For  the  houfe  will  give  a  back  echo,  one  taking  it  from  the  other,  and 
the  latter  the  weaker,  ^ 

25 1;  There  are  certain  letters  that  an  echo  will  hardly  exprefs ;  as  S  for 
one,  efpecially  being  principal  in  a  word,  I  remember  vrell,  that  vi'hen  .1 
went  to  xhc  echo  a.t  Pont-Charenton,  there  was  zn  old- Pari/ian,  that  took ^it 
to  be  the  work  of  fpirits,  and  of  good  fpirits.  For  (faid  he)  call  Sai'a;!,  and  the 
echo  will  not  deliver  back  the  devil's  nanje  ;  but  will  liiy  vafen  ^  which  is 
^S^-  T  as 
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as  much  in  French  as  apagey  or  avoid.     And  thereby  I  did  hnp  to   find,  that 
an  echo  would  not  return  5,  being  but  a  hilfing  and  an  interiour  found. 

252.  Echo's  are  fome  more  ludden,  and  chop  again  as  foon  as  the  voice 
is  delivered ;  as  hath  been  partly  faid  :  others  are  more  deliberate,  that  is,  give 
more  fpace  between  the  voice  and  the  echo ;  which  is  caufed  by  the  local  r.ear- 
nefs  or  diftance  :  fome  will  report  a  longer  train  of  words  ;  and  fome  a  ilior- 
ter  :  fome  more  loud  (full  as  loud  as  the  original,  and  fometimcs  more  loud) 
and  fome  weaker  and  fainter. 

253.  Where  echo's  come  from  feveral  parts  at  the  fame  dillance,  they 
muft  needs  make  (as  it  were)  a  quire  of  echcj's,  and  {o  make  the  report  grea- 
ter, and  even  a  continued  echo ;  which  you  Ihall  find  in  Ibme  hills  tliat  ftand 
encompafled  theatre-like. 

254.  It  doth  not  yet  appear  that  there  is  refraftion  in  founds,  as  well  as 
in  fpecies  vifible.  For  I  do  not  think,  that  if  a  found  fliould  pafs  through  di- 
vers mediums,  (as  air,  cloth,  wood)  it  would  deliver  the  found  in  a  difterent 
place  from  that  unto  which  it  is  deferred ;  which  is  the  proper  effed  of 
refraction.  But  majoration,  which  is  alfo  the  work  of  refradlion,  appeareth 
plaiiJy  in  founds,  (as  hath  been  handled  at  fullj  but  it  is  not  by  diveriity  of 
mediums. 

Experiments  in  conjort  touching  the  confent  and  dijfent  between  vifibles  and 

audibks. 

We  have  obiter,  for  demonftration  fake,  ufed  in  divers  inltances  the  exam- 
ples of  the  fight  and  things  vifible,  to  illuflrate  the  nature  of  founds :  But 
we  think  good  now  to  profecute  that  comparifon  more  fully. 

Confent  of  vifibles  and  aiidibles. 

255.  Both  of  them  fpread  themfelves  in  round,  and  fill  a  whole  floor  or 
orb  unto  certain  limits:  and  are  carried  a  great  way  :  and  do  languiih  and 
iefTen  by  degrees,  according  to  the  diftance  of  the  objeds  from  the  linfories. 

256.  Both  of  them  have  the  whole  fpecies  in  every  fmall  portion  of  the 
air  or  medium,  fo  as  the  fpecies  do  pafs  through  fmall  crannies  without  con- 
fufion :  as  w^  fee  ordinarily  in  levels,  as  to  the  eye ;  and  in  crannies  or  chinks 
as  to  the  found. 

257.  Both  of  them  are  of  a  fudden  and  eafy  generation  and  delation; 
and  Likcwife  perifh  fwiftly  and  fuddenly;  as  if  you  remove  to  the  light,  or 
touch  the  bodies  that  give  the  found. 

258.  Both  of  them  do  receive  and  carry  exquifite  and  accurate  ditferences; 
as  of  colours,  figures,  motions,  diftances,  in  vifibles ;  and  of  articulate  voices, 
tones,  fongs  and  quaverings,  in  audibles. 

259.  Both  of  them  in  their  virtue  and  working,  do  not  appear  to  emit 
*ny  corporal  fubftance  into  their  mediums,  or  the  orb  of  their  virtue ;  nei- 
ther again  to  rife  or  ftir  any  evident  local  motion  in  their  mediums  as  they 
pafs,  but  only  to  carry  certain  fpiritual  fpecies  ;  the  perfed:  knowledge  of  tlie 
caufe  whereof  being  hitherto  fcarcely  attained,  we  AiaU  fearch  and  handle  in 
due  place. 

260.  Both  of  them  feem  not  to  generate  or  produce  any  other  effect  in 
nature,  but  fuch  as  appertaineth  to  their  proper  objedls  and  fenfes,  and  are 
other  wife  barren. 

261.  But  both  of  them  in  their  own  proper  aftion,  do  work  three  mani- 
feft  effefts.  The  firft,  in  that  the  flrongcr  fpecies  drowneth  the  leffer  ;  as  the 
light  of  die  fun,  the  light  of  a  glow-worm  ;  the  report  of  an  ordnance,  the 

I  voice : 
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voice :  The  fecond,  in  that  an  objed:  of  furcharge  or  excels  deftroyeth  the 
fenle,  as  the  light  of  the  fun  the  eye;  a  violent  found  (near  the  ear)  the 
hearing  :  the  third,  in  that  both  of  them  will  be  reverberated ;  as  in  mirrours, 
and  in  echo's. 

262.  Neither  of  them  doth  deftroy  or  hinder  the  fpecies  of  the  other, 
although  they  encounter  in  the  fame  medium ;  as  light  or  colour  hinder  not 
found,  nor  e  contra. 

263.  Both  of  them  afFeft  the  fenfe  in  living  creatures,  and  yield  objefts 
of  pleafure  and  dillike :  yet  nevcrthelefs  the  obje<5ls  of  them  do  alfo  (if  it 
be  well  obferved)  affedl  and  work  upon  dead  things ;  namely  fuch  as  have 
fome  conformity  with  the  organs  of  the  two  fenfes  ;  as  vilibles  work  upon' 
a  looking-glafs,  which  is  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ;  and  audibles  upon  the 
places  of  echo,  which  refemble  in  Ibme  fort  the  cavern  and  itru6ture  of 
the  ear, 

264.  Both  of  them  do  diverfly  work,  as  they  have  their  medium  diverfly 
difpofed.  '^o  a  trembling  medium  (as  liiioak)  maketh  the  objed:  feem  to 
tremble ;  and  a  rifing  or  filling  medium  (as  winds)  maketh  the  founds  to 
rile  or  fall. 

265.  To  both,  the  medium,  which  is  the  mod  propitious  and  conducibic, 
is  air ;  for  glafs  or  water,  &c.  are  not  comparable. 

266.  In  both  of  them,  where  the  objed:  is  fine  and  accurate,  it  condaceth 
much  to  have  the  fenfe  intentive  and  erecfl ;  in  fo  much  as  you  contrad'  your 
eye  when  you  would  fee  fliarply  ;  and  ereft  your  ear  when  you  would  hear 
attentively  ;  which  in  beafts  that  have  ears  moveable  is  moft  manifeft. 

267.  The  beams  of  light,  when  they  are  multiplied  and  conglomerate, 
generate  heat;  which  is  a  different  adion  from  the  adlion  of  fight:  and  the 
multiplication  and  conglomeration  of  founds  doth  generate"  an  extreme  rare- 
fedlion  of  the  air ;  which  is  an  adiion  materiate,  differing  from  the  action  of 
found  ;  if  it  be  true  (which  is  anciently  reported)  that  birds  with  great  fliouts 
have  fallen  down. 

.  Dijfenti  of  vifibks  and  audibles. 

268.  The  fpecies  of  vifibles  feem  to  be  emiliions  of  beams  from  the  ob- 
jetfl  feen,  almoft  like  odours,  fave  that  they  are  more  incorporeal :  but  the 
Ipecies  of  audibles  ieem  to  participate  more  with  local  motion,  like  per- 
culfions,  or  impreffions  made  upon  the  air.  So  that  whereas  all  bodies  do 
feem  to  work  in  two  manners,  either  by  the  communication  of  their  natures, 
or  by  the  impreffions  and  fignatures  of  their  motions  ;  the  diffufion  of  fpecies 
vifible  feemeth  to  participate  more  of  the  former  opciation,  and  the  fpecies 
audible  of  the  latter. 

269.  The  fpecies  of  audibles  feem  to  be  carried  more  manifefi;ly  through 
the  air  than  the  fpecies  of  vifibles :  for  (I  conceive)  that  a  contrary  ftrong 
wind  will  not  much  hinder  the  fight  of  vifibles,  as  it  will  do  the  hearing  ot' 
founds. 

270.  There  is  one  difference  above  all  others  between  vifibles  and  au- 
dibles, that  is  the  moft  remarkable;  as  that  whereupon  many  finaller  differen- 
ces do  depend :  namely,  that  vifibles  (except  lights)  arc  carried  in  right  lines, 
and  audibles  in  arcuate  lines.  Hence  it  cometh  to  pafs,  that  vifibles  do  not 
intermingle  and  confound  one  another,  as  hath  been  faid  before ;  but  founds 
do.  Hence  it  cometh,  that  the  folidity  of  bodies  doth  not  much  hinder  the 
light,  fo  that  the  bodies  be  clear,  and  the  pores  in  a  right  line,  as  in  glafs. 

Vol.  III.  H  cryflal, 
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cryflal,  diamonds,  water,  &c.  but  a  diin  fcarf  or  handkerchief,  though  they 
be  bodies  nothing  Co  Iblid,  hinder  the  light :  whereas  (contrariwife)  thefe  po- 
rous bodies  do  not  much  hinder  the  hearing,  but  iblid  bodies  do  almoft  flop 
it,  or  at  the  lead  attenuate  it.  Hence  alfo  it  cometh,  that  to  the  reflexion  of 
vifibles  fmall  glaffes  fuffice  j  but  to  the  reverberation  of  audibles  are  required 
greater  Ipaces,  as  hath  hkewife  been  faid  befoi-c. 

271.  VisiBLEs  are  feen  farther  off  than  founds  are  heard;  allowing  ne- 
verthelefs  the  rate  of  their  bignefs  :  for  otherwife  a  great  found  will  be  heard 
farther  off,  than  a  fmall  body  feen. 

272.  VisiBLES  require  (generally)  fome  diftance  between  the  objedt  and 
the  eye,  to  be  better  feen  ;  whereas  in  audibles,  the  nearer  the  approach  of 
the  found  is  to  the  fenfe,  the  better.  But  in  this  there  may  be  a  double  error. 
The  one  becaufe  to  feeing  there  is  required  light ;  and  any  thing  that  toucheth 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  (all  over)  excludeth  the  light.  For  I  have  heard  of  a 
perfon  very  credible,  (who  himfelf  was  cured  of  a  catarail  in  one  of  his  eyes) 
that  while  the  filver  needle  did  work  upon  the  fight  of  his  eye,  to  remove  the 
film  of  the  cataradt,  he  never  faw  any  thing  more  clear  or  perfedi:  than  that 
white  needle  :  which  (no  doubt)  was,  becaufe  the  needle  was  leller  than  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  and  fo  took  not  the  light  from  it.  The  other  error  may  be, 
for  that  the  object  of  fight  doth  ftrike  upon  the  pupil  of  the  eye  diredly 
without  any  interception ;  whereas  the  cave  of  the  ear  doth  hold  off  the 
found  a  little  from  the  organ  :  and  fo  neverthelefs  there  is  fome  diilance  re- 
quired in  both. 

273.  VisiBLES  are  fwiftlier  carried  to  the  fenfe  than  audibles  ;  as  appear- 
eth  in  thunder  and  lightning,  flame  and  report  of  a  piece,  motion  of  the  air 
in  hewing  of  wood.  All  which  have  been  fet  down  heretofore,  but  arc  pro- 
per for  this  tide. 

274.  I  conceive  alfo,  that  the  fpecies  of  audibles  do  hang  longer  in  the 
air  than  thofe  of  vifibles :  for  although  even  thofe  of  vifibles  do  hang  fome 
time,  as  we  fee  in  rings  turned,  that  fliew  like  fpheres  ;  in  lute-ftrings  hllip- 
ped ;  a  fire-brand  carried  along,  which  leaveth  a  train  of  light  behind  it ;  and 
in  the  twilight ;  and  the  like  :  yet  I  conceive  that  founds  flay  longer,  becaufe 
they  are  carried  up  and  down  with  the  wind ;  and  becaufe  of  the  diflance  of 
the  time  in  ordnance  difcharged,  and  heard  twenty  miles  off. 

275.  In  vifibles  there  are  not  found  objedls  fo  odious  and  ingrate  to  the 
fenfe  as  in  audibles.  For  foul  fights  do  rather  difpleafe,  in  that  they  excite  the 
memory  of  foul  things,  than  in  the  immediate  objedts.  And  therefore  in  pi- 
ctures, tliofe  foul  fights  do  not  much  offend  ;  but  in  audibles,  the  grating  of 
a  faw,  when  it  is  fliarpned,  doth  offend  fo  much,  as  it  fetteth  the  teeth  on 
edge.  And  any  of  the  harfli  difcords  in  mufick  the  ear  doth  ftraightways 
refufe. 

276.  In  vifibles,  after  great  light,  if  you  come  fuddenly  into  the  dark,  or 
contrariwife,  out  of  the  dark  into  a  glaring  light,  the  eye  is  dazled  for  a  time, 
and  the  fight  confufed  ;  but  whether  any  fuch  effe6l  be  after  great  founds,  or 
after  a  deep  filencc,  may  be  better  enquired.  It  is  an  old  tradition,  that  thofe 
that  dwell  near  the  cataradls  of  Nilus,  are  flrucken  deaf:  but  we  find  no 
fuch  effedl  in  cannonicrs  nor  millers,  nor  thofe  that  dwell  upon  bridges. 

272.  It  feemeth  that  the  impreffion  of  colour  is  fo  weak,  as  it  workethnot 

but  by  a  cone  of  diredt  beams,  or  right  lines ;  whereof  the  bafis  is  in  the  ob- 

jedl,  and  the  vertical  point  in  the  eye ;  fo  as  there  is  a  corradiation  and  con- 

jundion  of  beams ;  and  thofe  be^ms  fo  fent  forth,  yet  are  not  of  any  force  to 
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beget  the  like  borrowed  or  fecond  beams,  except  it  be  by  reflexion,  whereof 
we  fpeak  not.  For  the  beams  pafs,  and  give  little  tinfture  to  that  air  which  is 
adjacent  ;  v/hich  if  they  did,  we  Ihould  fee  colours  out  of  a  right  line.  Bat 
as  this  is  in  colours,  fo  otherwife  it  is  in  the  body  of  light.  For  when  there 
is  a  fkreen  between  the  candle  and  the  eye,  yet  the  light  pafTeth  to  the  pa- 
per whereon  one  writeth ;  fo  that  the  light  is  feen  where  the  body  of  the 
fiime  is  not  {cQn ;  and  where  any  colour  (if  it  were  placed  where  the  body 
of  the  flame  is)  would  not  be  (cen.  I  judge  that  found  is  of  this  latter  na- 
ture :  for  when  two  are  placed  on  both  fides  of  a  v/all,  and  the  voice  is 
heard,  I  jcdge  it  is  not  only  the  original  found  which  pafled  in  an  arched 
line  ;  but  the  found  which  pafi"eth  above  the  wall  in  a  right  line,  begetteth 
the  like  motion  round  about  it  as  the  firfl:  did,  though  more  weak. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  fympathy  or  antipathy  of  founds  one   with 

another. 

278.  All  concords  and  difcords  of  mufick,  are  (no  doubt)  Sympathies  and 
an  tip  ithies  of  founds.  And  fo  (likewife)  in  that  mufick  which  we  call  broken 
mulick  or  confort  mufick,  fome  conforts  of  inftruments  are  fweeter  than 
oriers;  (a  thing  not  fufficiently  yet  obferved  :)  as  the  Irif  harp  and  bafe  viol 
agree  well :  the  recorder  and  ilringed  mufick  agree  well :  organs  and  the  voice 
rgrce  well,  ^c.  But  the  virginals  and  the  lute ;  or  the  Welfli  harp  and  Irif:) 
hiirp ;  or  the  voice  and  pipes  alone,  agree  not  fo  well  ;  but  for  the  melioration 
of  mufick,  there  is  yet  much  left  (in  this  point  of  exquifitc  conforts)  to  try 
I'ud  enquire. 

..79.  There  is  a  common  obfervation,  that  if  a  lute  or  viol  be  laid  upon 
ti".r;  back,  with  a  fmall  flraw  upon  one  of  the  firings  ;  and  another  lute  or 
v.)i  be  laid  to  it ;  and  in  the  other  lute  or  viol,  the  unifon  to  that  firing  be 
jAracken,  it  will  make  the  itring  move  j  which  will  appear  both  to  the  eye, 
and  by  the  firaws  falling  off.  The  like  will  be,  if  the  diapafon  or  eight  to 
that  firiiig  be  ftrucken,  cither  in  the  fame  lute  or  viol,  or  in  others  lying  by ; 
bat  in  none  of  thefe  there  is  any  report  of  found  that  can  be  difcerned,  but 
only  motion. 

280.  It  was  devifed,  that  a  viol  fliould  have  a  lay  of  wire-firings  below, 
as  clofe  to  the  belly  as  the  lute  ;  and  then  the  firings  of  guts  mounted  upon  a 
bridge  as  in  ordinary  viols :  to  the  end  that  by  this  means  the  upper  fhings 
llrucken,  fiiould  make  the  lower  refound  by  fympathy,  and  fo  make  the  mu- 
fick the  better;  which,  if  it  be  to  purpofe,  then  fympathy  worketh,  as  well 
by  report  of  found  as  by  motion.  But  this  device  I  conceive  to  be  of  no  ufc, 
becaufe  the  upper  firings  which  are  flopped  in  great  variety,  cannot  main- 
tain a  diapajon  or  unifon  with  the  lower,  which  are  never  flopped.  But  if  it 
fljonld  be  of  ufc  at  all,  it  muft  be  in  infiruments  Vv^hich  have  no  flops;  as 
virginals  and  harps ;  wherein  trial  may  be  made  of  two  rows  of  flrings,  di- 
ftant  the  one  from  the  other. 

281.  The  experiment  of  Sympathy  may  be  transferred  (perhaps)  from 
infiruments  of  flrings,  to  other  inflruments  of  found.  As  to  try  if  there 
were  in  one  fleeple  two  bells  of  unifon,  whether  the  flriking  of  the  one  would 
move  the  other,  more  than  if  it  were  another  accord :  and  {o  in  pipes  (if  they 
be  of  equal  bore  and  found)  whether  a  little  flraw  or  feather  would  move 
in  the  one  pipe,   when  the  other  is  blown  at  an  unifon. 

282.  It  feemeth  both  in  ear  and  eye,  the  inftrument  of  fen!e  hath  a  fym- 
pathy or  fimilitude  with  that  which  giveth  the  reflexion  ;  (as  h:  th  been  touched 
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before:)  for  as  the  fight  of  the  eye  is  like  a  cry Ihl,  or  glafs,  or  water;  fo  is 
the  ear  a  finuous  cave,  with  a  hard  bone,  to  flop  and  reverberate  the  found  : 
which  is  like  to  tlie  places  that  report  echoes. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  hindring  or  helping  of  the  bearing. 

283.  When  a  man  yawneth,  he  cannot  hear  fo  well.  The  caufe  is,  for 
that  the  membrane  of  the  ear  is  extended  ;  and  fo  rather  cafleth  eft  the  found 
than  draweth  it  to. 

284.  We  hear  better  when  we  hold  our  breath  than  contrary ;  in  fo  much 
as  in  all  lillening  to  attain  a  found  afar  off,  men  hold  their  breath.  The  caufe 
is,  for  that  in  all  expiration  the  motion  is  outwards ;  and  therefore  rather 
driveth  away  the  voice  than  draweth  it :  and  befides  we  fee,  that  in  all  labour 
to  do  things  with  any  ftrength,  we  hold  the  breath ;  and  liflening  after  any 
found  that  is  heard  with  difficulty,  is  a  kind  of  labour. 

285.  Let  it  be  tried,  for  the  help  of  the  hearing,  (and  I  conceive  it  likely 
to  facceed)  to  make  an  inftrument  like  a  tunnel ;  the  narrow  part  whereof 
may  be  of  the  bignefs  of  the  hole  of  the  ear ;  and  the  broader  end  much  lar- 
ger, like  a  bell  at  the  fkirts ;  and  the  length  half  a  foot  or  more.  And  let  tlie 
narrow  end  of  it  be  fet  clofe  to  the  ear :  and  mark  whether  any  found,  abroad 
in  the  open  air,  will  not  be  heard  diftindly  from  farther  diftance,  than  with- 
out that  inftrument ;  being  (as  it  were)  an  ear-fpedacle.  And  I  have  heard 
there  is  in  Spain  an  inftrument  in  ufe  to  be  let  to  the  ear,  that  helpeth  fome- 
what  thofe  that  are  thick  of  hearing. 

286,  If  the  mouth  be  fbut  clofe,  neverthelefs  there  is  yielded  by  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  a  murmur  ;  fuch  as  is  ul'ed  by  dumb  men.  But  if  the  ivDflrils 
be  likewife  flopped,  no  fuch  murmur  can  be  made  :  except  it  be  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  palate  towards  the  throat.  Whereby  it  appeareth  manifeflly,  that 
a  found  in  the  mouth,  except  fuch  as  aforefaid  if  the  mouth  be  flopped,  pal- 
feth  from  the  palate  through  the  noftrils. 

Experiments  in  conjbrt  touching  the  fpiritual  and  fine  nature  of  founds. 

7.%'j.  The  repercufiion  of  founds  (which  we  call  echo)  is  a  great  argument 
of  the  fpiritual  effence  of  founds.  For  if  it  were  corporeal,  the  repercuirion 
fliould  be  created  in  the  fame  manner,  and  by  like  inllruments  with  the  ori- 
ginal found  :  but  we  fee  what  a  number  of  exquifite  inllruments  mufl  concur 
in  fpeaking  of  words,  whereof  there  is  no  fuch  matter  in  the  returning  of 
them,  but  only  a  plain  flop  and  repercufiion. 

288.  The  exquilite  difrerences  of  articulate  founds,  carried  along  in  the 
air,  fhew  that  they  cannot  be  fignatures  or  imprefiions  in  the  air,  as  hath 
been  well  refuted  by  the  ancients.  For  it  is  true,  that  feals  make  excellent  im- 
prefiions ;  and  lb  it  may  be  thought  of  founds  in  their  firft  generation :  but 
then  the  delation  and  continuance  of  chem  without  any  new  fealing,  llievv 
apparently  they  cannot  be  imprelTions. 

289.  All  founds  are  fuddenly  made,  and  do  fuddenly  peri/li ;  but  neidier 
that  nor  the  exquifite  differences  of  them,  is  matter  of  lb  great  admiration : 
for  the  quaverings  and  warblings  in  lutes  and  pipes  are  as  fwift  ;  and  the  j 
tongue  (which  is  no  very  fine  inllrument)  doth  in  ipeech  make  no  fewer  mo- 
tions than  there  be  letters  in  all  the  words  which  are  uttered.  But  that  founds 
flaould  not  only  be  fo  fpeedily  generated,  but  carried  fj  far  every  way  in  liich 

a  momentany  time,  delerveth  more  admiration.     As  for  example ;  if  a  man 
fland  in  the  middle  of  a  field  and  fpeak  aloud,  he  fhall  be  heard  a  furlong  in 

round ; 
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round ;  and  that  fhall  be  in  articulate  founds ;  and  thofe  (hall  be  entire  in 
every  little  portion  of  the  air ;  and  this  fhall  be  done  in  the  fpace  of  lels  than 
a  minute. 

290.  The  fudden  generation  and  peri{hing  of  founds,  mufl:  be  one  of  thefe 
two  ways.  Either  that  the  air  fuifereth  fome  force  by  found,  and  then  re- 
floreth  it  felf  as  water  doth ;  which  being  divided,  maketh  many  circles,  till 
it  reftore  it  felf  to  the  natural  confiflence  :  or  otherwife,  that  the  air  doth 
willingly  imbibe  the  found  as  grateful,  but  cannot  maintain  it ;  for  that  the 
air  hath  (as  it  fhoiild  feem)  a  lecret  and  hidden  appetite  of  receiving  the  found 
at  the  firlt ;  but  then  other  grofs  and  more  materiate  qualities  of  the  air 
ilraightways  fuifocate  it ;  like  unto  flame,  which  is  generated  with  alacrity, 
bat  ftraight  quenched  by  the  enmity  of  the  air  or  other  ambient  bodies. 

There  be  thefe  difterences  (in  general)  by  which  founds  are  divided  : 
I.  Mufical,  immufical.  2.  Treble,  bafe.  3.  Flat,  fliarp,  4.  Soft,  loud. 
5.  Exteriour,  intcrioar.  6.  Clean,  harfli  or  purling.  7.  Articulate,  inarti- 
culate. 

We  have  laboured  (as  may  appear)  in  this  inquifition  of  founds  diligent- 
ly ;  both  becaule  Ibun  j  is  one  of  the  mofl:  hidden  portions  of  nature,  (as  we 
fiiid  in  the  beginning ;)  and  becaufe  it  is  a  virtue  which  may  be  called  incor- 
poreal and  iiumateriate ;  whereof  there  be  in  nature  but  few.  Befides,  we 
were  willing  (now  in  thefe  our  iirft  centuries)  to  make  a  pattern  or  precedent 
of  an  exadl  inquifition ;  and  we  fliall  do  the  like  hereafter  in  fome  other  fub- 
jedts  which  require  it.  For  we  defire  that  men  fhould  learn  and  perceive,  how 
fevere  a  thing  the  true  inquilition  of  nature  is ;  and  fhould  accuftom  them- 
felves  by  the  light  of  particulars,  to  enlarge  their  minds  to  the  amplitude  of 
the  world,  and  not  reduce  the  world  to  the  narrownefs  of  their  minds. 

'Experime72t  Jblitary  touching  the  orient  colours  in  d/ffolution  cf  metah. 

291.  Metals  give  orient  and  fine  colours  and  diflblutions ;  as  gold  giveth 
an  excellent  yellow  j  quickfilver  an  excellent  green ;  tin  giveth  an  excellent 
azure  i  likewife  in  their  putrefactions  or  rufts ;  as  vermilion,  verdegreafe,  bife, 
cirrus,  t^c.  and  likewife. in  their  vitrifications.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  by  their 
ftrcngth  of  body  they  are  able  to  endure  the  fire  or  ftrong  waters,  and  to 
be  pat  into  an  equal  pofture ;  and  again  to  retain  part  of  their  principal  Ipi- 
ric ;  which  two  things  (equal  pofture  and  quick  fpirits)  are  required  chiefly 
to  make  colours  lightfome. 

Experimeiit  folitary  touching  prolongation  of  life. 

292.  It  conduceth  unto  long  life,  and  to  the  more  placid  motion  of  the 
fpirics,  which  thereby  do  lefs  prey  and  confume  the  juice  of  the  body  j  either 
that  mens  aftions  be  free  and  voluntary,  that  nothing  be  done  invita  Minerva^- 
\yxx.  fecundum  genium :  or  on  the  other  fide,  that  the  aftions  of  men  be  full 
of  regulation  and  commands  within  themfelves  :  for  then  the  victory  and 
performing  of  the  command  giveth  a  good  difpofition  to  the  fpirits ;  efpe- 
ci  Hy  if  there  be  a  proceeding  from  degree  to  degree ;  for  then  the  fenfe  of 
v:cloi.-y  is  the  greater.  An  example  of  the  former  of  thefe  is  in  a  countrcy 
life  ;  and  of  the  latter  in  monks  and  philofophers,  and  fuch  as  do  continually 
enjoin  themfelves. 

'Experiment  folitary  touching  appetite  of  union  in  bodies, 

293.  It  is  certain  that  in  all  bodies  there  is  an  appetite  of  union,  and  evi- 
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tation  of  iblution  of  continuity  :  and  of  this  appetite  there  be  many  degrees  ; 
but  the  moft  remarkable  and  fit  to  be  diftinguifhed  are  three.  The  tiril  in 
liquors  ;  the  fecond  in  hard  bodies ;  and  the  third  in  bodies  cleaving  or  te- 
nacious. In  liquors  this  appetite  is  weak :  we  fee  in  liquors,  the  thredding 
of  them  in  ftillicides  (as  hath  been  faid  ;)  the  filling  of  them  in  round  drops 
(which  is  the  form  of  union)  and  the  flaying  of  them  for  a  little  tim.e  in 
bubbles  and  froth.  In  the  fecond  degree  or  kind,  this  appetite  is  flrongj 
as  in  iron,  in  ftone,  in  wood,  &c.  In  the  third,  this  appetite  is  in  a  medium 
between  the  other  two:  for  fuch  bodies  do  partly  follow  the  touch  of  ano- 
ther body,  and  partly  llick  and  continue  to  themfelves  ;  and  therefore  they 
rope  and  draw  themfelves  in  threads ;  as  we  fee  in  pitch,  glue,  birdlime,  (3c, 
But  note,  that  all  folid  bodies  are  cleaving  more  or  lefs :  and  that  they  love 
better  the  touch  of  fomewhat  that  is  tangible,  than  of  air.  For  water  in 
fmall  quantity  cleaveth  to  any  thing  that  is  folid  ;  and  fo  would  metal  too, 
if  the  weight  drew  it  not  off.  And  therefore  gold  foliate,  or  any  metal  fo- 
liate, cleaveth :  but  thofe  bodies  which  are  noted  to  be  clammy  and  cleav- 
ing, are  fuch  as  have  a  more  indifferent  appetite  (at  once)  to  follow  anotlier 
body,  and  to  hold  to  themfelves.  And  therefore  they  are  comm.only  bodies 
ill  mixed  ;  and  which  take  more  pleafure  in  a  foreign  body,  than  in  preferv- 
ing  their  own  confidence  j  and  which  have  little  predom.inance  in  drought 
or  moifiiure. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  like  operations  of  heat  and  time. 

294.  Time  and  heat  are  fellows  in  many  effedls.  Heat  drieth  bodies  that 
do  eafily  expire ;  as  parchment,  leaves,  roots,  clay,  &c.  And  fo  doth  time 
or  age  arefy  ;  as  in  the  fame  bodies,  &c.  Heat  diffolveth  and  m.elteth  bodies 
that  keep  in  their  Ipirits ;  as  in  divers  liquefadlions  ;  and  fo  doth  time  in 
Ibme  bodies  of  a  fofter  confilfence :  as  is  manifeft  in  honey,  which  by  age 
waxeth  more  liquid  ;  and  the  like  in  fugar ;  and  i^o  in  old  oil,  v/hich  is  ever 
more  clear  and  more  hot  in  medicinable  ufe.  Heat  caufeth  the  fpirits  to 
fearch  fome  iffue  out  of  the  body  ;  as  in  the  volatility  of  metals  ;  and  (o  doth 
time ;  as  in  the  rufi:  of  metals.  But  generally  heat  doth  that  in  a  fmall  time, 
which  age  doth  in  long. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  different  operations  of  fire  and  time. 

295.  Some  things  which  pafs  the  fire  are  ibfteft  at  firff,  and  by  time  grow 
hard,  as  the  cmmb  of  bread.  Some  are  harder  when  they  come  from  the 
fire,  and  afterwards  give  again,  and  grow  foft,  as  the  cruft  of  bread,  bilket, 
fweet  meats,  fait,  ^c.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  in  thofe  things  which  wax  hard 
with  time,  the  work  of  the  fire  is  a  kind  of  melting  :  and  in  thofe  that  wax 
foft  with  time,  (contrariwife)  the  work  of  the  fire  is  a  kind  of  baking ;  and 
whatibever  the  fire  baketh,  time  doth  in  fome  degree  diffolve. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  motions  by  imitation. 

296.  Motions  pafs  from  one  man  to  another,  not  fo  much  by  exciting 
imagination,  as  by  invitation  ;  efpecially  if  there  be  an  aptnefs  or  inclination 
before.  Therefore  gaping,  or  yawning,  and  ftretching  do  pafs  from  man  to 
man ;  for  that  that  caufeth  gaping  and  ftretching  is,  when  the  Ipirits  are  a 
little  heavy  by  any  vapour,  or  the  like.  For  then  they  firive  (as  it  were)  to 
wring  out  and  expel  that  which  loadeth  them.  So  men  drowfy,  and  dclirous 
to  fleep,  or  before  the  fit  of  an  ague,  do  ufe  to  yawn  and  firetch  j  and  do 

likewife 
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likewife  yield  a  voice  or  found,  which  is  an  interjedlion  of  expuliion  :  fo  that 
if  another  be  apt  and  prepared  to  do  the  like,  he  followeth  by  the  fight  of 
another.     So  the  laughing  of  another  maketh  to  laugh; 

Experiment  foliiary  touching  infeSiious  dij'eafes. 

2.qj.  There  be  fome  known  difeafes  that  are  infe<flious ;  and  others  that 
are  not,  Thofe  that  are  infedious  are,  firll:,  fuch  as  are  chiefly  in  the  fpi- 
rits,  and  not  fo  much  in  the  humours  ;  and  therefore  pafs  eafily  from  body 
to  body  :  fuch  are  peftilences,  lippitudes,  and  fuch  like.  Secondly,  fuch  as 
taint  the  breath,  which  we  fee  pafTedi  manifeflly  from  man  toman;  and 
not  invifible,  as  the  afFedls  of  the  fpirits  do  :  fuch  are  confumptions  of  the 
lungs,  ©■<:.  Thirdly,  fuch  as  come  forth  to  the  fl-;in,  and  therefore  taint  the 
air  on  the  body  adjacent ;  efpecially  if  they  confift  in  an  undluous  fubftance 
not  apt  to  diffipate  ;  fuch  are  fcabs  and  leprofy.  Fourthly,  fuch  as  are  merely 
in  the  humours,  and  not  in  the  fpirits,  breath  or  exhalations :  and  therefore 
they  never  infe(5l  but  by  touch  only  ;  and  fuch  a  touch  alio  as  cometh  within 
the  epidermis ;  as  the  venom  of  the  French-^ox,  and  the  biting  of  a  mad 
dog. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  the  incorporation  of  powders  and  liquors. 

298.  Most  powders  grow  more  clofe  and  coherent  by  mixture  of  water, 
than  by  mixture  of  oil,  though  oil  be  the  thicker  body;  as  meal,  &c.  The 
reaibn  is  the  congruity  of  bodies ;  which  if  it  be  more,  maketh  a  perfedler 
imbibition  and  incorporation ;  which  in  moft  powders  is  more  between  them 
and  water,  than'  between  them  and  oil :  but  painters  colours  ground,  and 
allies,    do  better  incorporate  v/ith  oil, 

Experijnents  folitary  touching  exercife  of  the  body. 

299.  Much  motion  and  exercife  is  good  for  fome  bodies;  and  fitting  and 
lefs  motion  for  others.  If  the  body  be  hot  and  void  of  fuperfluous  moi- 
ftures,  too  much  motion  hurteth  :  and  it  is  an  error  in  phyficians,  to  call 
too  much  upon  exercife.  Likewife  men  ought  to  beware,  that  they  ufe  not 
exercife  and  a  fpare  diet  both  :  but  if  much  exercife,  then  a  plentiful  diet  j 
and  if  fparing  diet,  then  litde  exercife.  The  benefits  that  come  of  exercife 
are,  firft,  that  it  fendeth  nourilhment  into  the  parts  more  forcibly.  Secondly, 
that  it  helpeth  to  excern  by  fweat,  and  fo  maketh  the  parts  affimilate  the 
more  perfeftly.  Thirdly,  that  it  maketh  the  fubftance  of  the  body  more 
folid  and  compad: ;  and  fo  lefs  apt  to  be  confumed  and  depredated  by  the 
fpirits.  The  evils  that  come  of  exercife  are,  firft,  that  it  maketh  the  fpi- 
rits more  hot  and  predatory.  Secondly,  that  it  doth  abforb  likewife,  and 
attenuate  too  much  the  moifliure  of  the  body.  Thirdly,  that  it  maketh 
too  great  concufiion  (efpecially  if  it  be  violent)  of  the  inward  parts,  which 
delight  more  in  reft.  But  generally  exercife,  if  it  be  much,  is  no  friend  to 
prolongation  of  life ;  which  is  one  caufe  why  women  live  longer  than  men, 
becaufe  they  ftir  lefs. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  meats  that  induce  fatiety. 

300.  Some  food  we  may  ufe  long,  and  much,  without  glutting ;  as  bread, 
i3elh  that  is  not  fat  or  rank,  &c.  Some  other  (though  plealant)  glutteth  foon- 
er  J  as  fweet  meats,  fat  meats,  cs'r.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  appetite  confifleth 
in  the  emptinefs  of  the  mouth  of  the  flomach  ;  or  pofiTcffing   it   with  fome- 

what 
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what  that  is  aftringent ;  and  therefore  cold  and  dr\'.  But  things  that  are 
fweet  and  fat  are  more  filling ;  and  do  fwim  and  hang  more  about  the  mouth 
of  the  ftomach  ;  and  go  not  down  fo  fpeedily :  and  again  turn  fooner  to  cho- 
ler,  which  is  hot,  and  ever  abateth  the  appetite.  We  fee  alfo,  that  another 
caufe  of  fatiety,  is  an  over-cuflom  ;  and  of  appetite  is  novelty  ;  and  therefore 
meats,  if  the  fame  be  continually  taken,  induce  loathing.  To  give  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  diftafte  of  fatiety,  and  of  the  pleafure  in  novelty ;  and  to  diftin- 
guilh  not  only  in  meats  and  drinks,  but  alfo  in  motions,  loves,  company, 
delights,  ftudies,  what  they  be  that  cuftom  maketh  more  grateful,  and 
what  more  tedious,  were  a  large  field.  But  for  meats,  the  caufe  is  attra- 
<flion,  which  is  quicker,  and  more  excited  towards  that  which  is  new,  than 
towards  that  whereof  there  remaineth  a  relilh  by  former  ufe.  And  (gene- 
rally) it  is  a  rule,  that  whatfoever  is  fomewhat  ingrate  at  firft,  is  made 
grateful  by  cuftom  3  but  whatfoever  is  too  pleafing  at  firfl,  groweth  quickly 
to  fatiate. 
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Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  clarijication  of  liquors^  and  the  accele- 

ratijzg  thei'eof. 


CcELERATioN  of  time,  in  worlcs  of  nature,  may  well  be  efteem- 
ed  i?iter  magnalia  naturae.     And  even  in  divine  miracles,  acce- 


lerating of  the  time  is  next  to  the  creating  of  the  matter.     We 


A    - 

I  ^k  will  now  therefore  proceed  to  the  enquiry  of  it :  and  for  ac- 
^^  -^k-  celeration  of  germination,  we  will  refer  it  over  unto  the  place 
where  we  Ihall  handle  the  fubjedl  of  plants  generally  j  and  will  now  begin 
with  other  accelerations. 

301;  Liquors  are  (many  of  them)  at  the  firft  thick  and  troubled ;  as  mufte, 
wort,  juices  of  fruits,  or  herbs  expreffed,  G?f .  and  by  time  they  fettle  and  clarify. 
But  to  make  them  clear  before  the  time,  is  a  great  work ;  for  it  is  a  Ipur  to 
nature,  and  putteth  her  out  of  her  pace :  and  beiides,  it  is  of  good  ufe  for 
making  drinks  and  fauces  potable  and  ferviceable  fpeedily  ;  but  to  know  the 
means  of  accelerating  clarification,  we  muft  firft  know  the  caufes  of  clarifi- 
cation. The  firft  caufe  is,  by  the  feparation  of  the  grofler  parts  of  the  liquor 
from  the  finer.  The  fecond,  by  the  equal  diftribution  of  the  fpirits  of  the  liquor 
with  the  tangible  parts :  for  that  ever  reprefenteth  bodies  clear  and  untroubled. 
The  third,  by  the  refining  the  fpirit  it  felf,  which  thereby  giveth  to  the 
liquor  more  fplendor  and  more  luftre. 

302.  First,  for  feparation,  it  is  wrought  by  weight,  as  in  the  ordinary 
refidence  or  fettlement  of  liquors,  by  heat,  by  motion,  by  precipitation,  or 
fublimation  ;  (that  is,  a  calling  of  the  feveral  parts  either  up  or  down,  which 
is  a  kind  of  attraftion  :)  by  adhefion  ;  as  when  a  body  more  vifcous  is  mingled 
and  agitated  v/ith  the  liquor  ;  which  vifcous  body  (afterwards  fevered)  draweth 
witli  it  the  groffer  parts  of  the  liquor  :  and  laftly,  by  percolation  or  pafTage, 

303.  Secondly,  for  the  even  diftribution  of  the  fpirits,  it  is  wrought  by  gen- 
tle heat ;  and  by  agitation  or  motion  ;  (for  of  time  we  ipeak  not,  becaufe  it  is 
that  we  would  anticipate  and  reprefent :)  and  it  is  wrought  alfo  by  mixture 
of  fome  other  body,  which  hath  a  virtue  to  open  the  liquor,  and  to  make 
the  fpirits  the  better  pals  through. 

304.  Thirdly,  for  the  refining  of  the  fpirit,  it  is  wrought  likewife  by 
heat ;  by  motion  ;  and  by  mixture  of  fome  body  which  hath  virtue  to  atte- 
nuate. ^  So  therefore  (having  fhewn  the  caufes)  for  the  accelerating  of  clarifi- 
cation in  general,  and  the  inducing  of  it,  take  thefe  inftances  and  trials. 
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305.  It  is  in  common  practice  to  draw  wine  or  beer  from  the  lees,  (which 
we  call  racking ;)  whereby  it  will  clarify  much  the  fooner :  for  the  lees, 
though  they  keep  the  drii:;k  in  heart,  and  make  it  lafting ;  yet  withal  they 
cail:  lip  fome  fpillitude :  and  this  inll:ance  is  to  be  rLkired  to  reparation. 

306.  On  the  other  fide  it  were  good  to  try,  what  the  adding  to  the  liquor 
more  lees  than  his  own  will  work ;  for  though  the  lees  do  make  the  liquor 
turbid,  yet  they  refine  the  fpirits.  Take  therefore  a  veJTel  of  new  beer,  and 
take  another  veflel  of  new  beer,  and  rack  the  one  veffel  from  the  lees,  and 
pour  the  lees  of  the  racked  velfei  into  the  unracked  veffel,  and  fee  the  effedt : 
this  inftance  is  referred  to  the  refining  of  the  fpirits. 

307.  Take  new  beer,  and  put  in  fome  quantity  of  flale  beer  into  it,  and 
fee  whether  it  will  not  accelerate  the  clarification,  by  opening  the  body  of  the 
beer,  and  cutting  the  groffer  parts,  whereby  they  may  fall  down  into  lees. 
And  this  inflance  again  is  referred  to  feparation. 

308.  The  longer  malt  or  herbs,  or  the  like,  are  infufed  in  liquor,  the  more 
thick  and  troubled  the  liquor  is ;  but  the  longer  they  be  decoCted  in  the  li- 
quor, the  clearer  it  is.  The  reafon  is  plain,  becaufe  in  infufion,  the  longer  it 
is,  the  greater  is  the  part  of  the  grofs  body  that  goeth  into  the  liquor  :  but  in 
decodion,  though  more  goeth  forth,  yet  it  either  purgeth  at  the  top,  or  fet- 
tleth  at  the  bottom.  And  therefore  the  moft  exa£l  way  to  clarify,  is,  firif,  to 
infufe,  and  then  to  take  off  the  liquor  and  decocl  it ;  as  they  do  in  beer,  which 
hath  malt  firft  infufed  in  the  liquor,  and  is  afterwards  boiled  with  the  hop. 
This  alfo  is  referred  to  feparation. 

309.  Take  hot  embers,  and  put  them  about  a  bottle  filled  with  new  beer, 
almoft  to  the  very  neck ;  let  the  bottle  be  well  flopped,  left  it  fly  out :  and 
continue  it,  renewing  the  embers  every  day  by  the  fpace  of  ten  days ;  and 
tlien  compare  it  with  another  bottle  of  the  fame  beer  let  by.  Take  alfo  lime 
both  quenched  and  unquenched,  and  fet  the  bottles  in  them  i/f  fupra.  This 
inftance  is  referred  bodi  to  the  even  diftribution,  and  alfo  to  the  refining  of 
the  fpirits  by  heat. 

310.  Take  bottles,  and  fwing  them  j  or  carry  them  in  a  wheel-barrow  up- 
on rough  ground,  twice  in  a  day  :  but  then  you  may  not  fill  the  bottles  full,  but 
leave  fome  air ;  for  if  the  liquor  come  clofe  to  the  ftopple,  it  cannot  play  jior 
flower :  and  when  you  have  fliaken  them  well  either  way,  pour  the  drink 
into  another  bottle  flopped  clofe  after  the  ufual  manner ;  for  if  it  ftay  with 
much  air  in  it,  the  drink  will  pall ;  neither  will  it  fettle  fo  perfedtly  in  all  the 
parts.  Let  it  ftand  fome  twenty  four  hours :  then  take  it,  and  put  it  again 
into  a  bottle  with  air,  iit  fupra  :  and  thence  into  a  bottle  flopped,  lit  fupra  : 
and  fo  repeat  the  fame  operation  for  feven  days.  Note,  that  in  the  emptying 
of  one  bottle  into  another,  you  muft  do  it  fwiftly  left  the  drink  pall.  It  were 
good  alfo  to  try  it  in  a  bottle  with  a  little  air  below  the  neck,  without  empty- 
ing. This  inftance  is  referred  to  the  even  diftribution  and  refining  of  the  fpi- 
rits by  motion. 

311.  As  for  percolation  inward  and  outward,  (which  belongetli  to  fepara- 
tion) trial  would  be  made  of  clarifying  by  adhefion,  with  milk  put  into  new 
beer,  and  ftirred  widi  it :  for  it  may  be  that  the  groffer  part  of  the  beer  will 
cleave  to  the  milk :  the  doubt  is,  whether  the  milk  will  fever  well  again ; 
which  is  foon  tried  And  it  is  ufual  in  clarifying  hippocrafs  to  put  in  milk ; 
which  after  fevereth  and  carrieth  with  it  the  groffer  parts  of  the  hippocrafs, 
as  hath  been  fliid  elfewhere.  Alfo  for  the  better  clarification  by  percolation, 
when  they  tun  new  beer,  they  ufe  to  let  it  pafs  through  a  ftrainer ;  and  it  is 
like  the  finer  the  ftrainer  is,  the  clearer  it  will  be. 
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Experiments  in  confort  touching  maturation^  and  the  accelerating  thereof.  And 
jirfi,  touching  the  maturation  and  quickning  of  drinks.     And  next,  touching 


/ 


maturation  of  fruits. 

The  accelerating  of  maturation  we  will  now  enquire  of.  And  of  matura- 
tion it  felf.  It  is  of  three  natures.  The  maturation  of  fruits  :  the  maturation 
of  drinks  :  and  the  maturation  of  impoftumes  and  ulcers.  This  laft  we  refer 
to  another  place,  where  we  (hall  handle  experiments  medicinal.  There  be 
alfo  other  maturations,  as  of  metals,  &c.  whereof  we  will  fpeak  as  occafiori 
fei-veth.  But  we  will  begin  with  that  of  drinks,  becaufe  it  hath  fuch  atRnity 
with  the  clarification  of  liquors. 

312.  For  the  maturation  of  drinks,  it  is  wrought  by  the  congregation  of 
the  fpirits  together,  whereby  they  digell  more  perfeftly  the  groffer  parts :  and 
it  is  effedted  partly  by  the  fame  means  that  clarification  is,  (whereof  we  ipake 
before;)  but  then  note,  that  an  extreme  clarification  doth  ipread  the  fpirits 
fo  fmooth,  as  they  become  dull,  and  the  drink  dead,  which  ought  to  have  ^ 
little  flowering.     And  therefore  all  your  clear  amber  drink  is  flat. 

313.  We  fee  the  degrees  of  maturation  of  drinks;  in  mufte,  in  wine,  as 
it  is  drunk,  and  in  vinegar.  Whereof  mufte  hath  not  the  Ipirits  well  congre- 
gated ;  wine  hath  them  well  united  ;  fo  as  they  make  the  parts  fomewhat 
more  oily :  vinegar  h.uh  them  congregated,  but  more  jejune,  and  in  fmaller 
quantity  j  the  greatefi:  and  fineft  fpirit  and  part  being  exhaled :  for  we  fee 
vinegar  is  made  by  fetting  the  vefTel  of  wine  againft  the  hot  fun,;  and  there- 
fore vinegar  will  not  barn  ;  for  that  much  of  the  finer  parts  is  exlialed. 

314.  The  refrefhing  and  quickning  of  drink  palled  or  dead,  is  by  enforc- 
ing the  motioii  of  the  fpirit :  fo  we  fee  that  open  weather  relaxeth  the  fpirit, 
and  maketh  it  more  lively  in  motion.  We  fee  alfo  bottling  of  beer  or  ale, 
while  it  is  new  and  full  of  fpirit,  (fo  that  it  fpirteth  when  the  ftopple  is  ta- 
ken forth)  maketh  the  drink  more  quick  and  windy,  A  pan  of  coals  in  the 
cellar  doth  likewife  good,  and  maketh  the  drink  work  again.  New  drink  put 
to  drink  that  is  dead  provoketh  it  to  work  again  :  nay,  which  is  more,  (as 
fome  affirm)  a  brewing  of  new  beer  fet  by  old  beer,  maketh  it  work  again. 
It  were  good  alfo  to  enforce  the  fpirits  by  fome  mixtures,  that  may  excite 
and  quicken  them  ;  as  by  putting  into  the  bottles,  nitre,  chalk,  lime,  C?r.  We 
fee  cream  is  matured,  and  made  to  rife  more  fpeedily  by  putting  in  cold  wa- 
ter ;  which  as  it  feemetli  getteth  down  the  whey. 

315.  It  is  tried,  that  the  burying  of  bottles  of  drink  well  flopped,  either 
in  dry  earth  a  good  depth ;  or  in  the  bottom  of  a  well  within  water ;  and 
beft  of  all  the  hanging  of  them  in  a  deep  well  fomewhat  above  the  water 
for  fome  fortnights  fpace,  is  an  excellent  means  of  making  drink  frefh  and 
quick  :  for  the  cold  doth  not  caufe  any  exhaling  of  the  fpirits  at  all,  as  heat 
doth,  though  it  rarifieth  the  refl  that  remain  :  but  cold  maketh  the  fpirits  vi- 
gorous, and  irritateth  them,  whereby  they  incorporate  the  parts  of  the  liquor 
perfedly. 

316.  As  for  the  maturation  of  fruits;  it  is  wrought  by  the  calling  forth 
of  the  fpirits  of  the  body  outward,  and  fo  fpreading  them  more  fmoothly ; 
and  likewife  by  digefting  in  fome  degree  the  groffer  parts :  and  this  is  efFedled 
by  heat,  motion,  attraction  ;  and  by  a  rudiment  of  putrefadion :  for  the  in- 
ception of  putrefadion  hath  in  it  a  maturation. 

317.  There  were  taken  apples,  and  laid  in  flraw ;  in  hay;  in  flower;  in 
chalk ;  in  lime ;  covered  over  with  onions ;  covered  over  with  crabs  i  clofed 
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up  in  wax;  fliut  in  a  box,  &c.  There  was  alfo  an  apple  hanged  up  in  finoak; 
of  all  which  the  experiment  forted  in  this  manner. 

318.  After  a  month's  fpace,  the  apple  enclofed  in  wax,  was  as  green  and 
frefh  as  at  the  firft  putting  in,  and  the  kernels  continued  white.  The  caufe 
is,  for  that  all  exclulion  of  open  air,  (which  is  ever  predatory)  maintaineth 
the  body  in  his  firft  frefhnefs  and  moifture  :  but  the  inconvenience  is,  that  it 
tafteth  a  little  of  the  wax ;  which,  I  fuppofe,  in  a  pomgranate,  or  fome  fuch 
tliick-coated  fruit,  it  would  not  do. 

319.  The  apple  hanged  in  the  fmoak,  turned  like  an  old  mellow  apple, 
wrinkled,  diy,  foft,  fweet,  yellow  within.  The  caule  is,  for  that  fuch  a  degree 
of  heat,  which  doth  neither  melt  nor  fcorch,  (  for  we  fee  that  in  a  greater 
heat,  a  roaft  apple  foftneth  and  melteth ;  and  pigs  feet,  made  of  quarters  of 
wardens,  fcorch  and  have  a  fkin  of  cole)  doth  mellow,  and  not  adure :  the 
fmoak  alfo  maketh  the  apple  (as  it  were)  fprinkled  with  foot,  which  helpeth 
to  mature.  We  fee  that  in  drying  of  pears  and  prunes  in  the  oven,  and  re- 
moving of  them  often  as  they  begin  to  fweat,  there  is  a  like  operation  ;  but 
that  is  with  a  far  more  intenfe  degree  of  heat. 

320.  The  apples  covered  in  the  lime  and  aflies  were  well  matured;  as 
appeared  both  in  their  yellownefs  and  fweetnefs.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  that 
degree  of  heat  which  is  in  lime  and  afhes,  (being  a  fmothering  heat)  is  of  all 
the  reft  moft  proper,  for  it  doth  neither  liquefy  nor  arel'y  ;  and  that  is  true 
maturation.  Note  that  the  tafte  of  thofe  apples  was  good  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
the  experiment  fitted  for  ufe. 

321.  The  apples  covered  with  crabs  and  onions,  were  like  wife  well  ma- 
tured. The  caufe  is,  not  any  heat ;  but  for  that  the  crabs  and  the  onions  draw 
forth  the  fpirits  of  the  apple,  and  fpread  them  equally  throughout  the  body  j 
which  taketh  away  hardnefs.  So  we  fee  one  apple  ripeneth  againft  another. 
And  therefore  in  making  of  cyder,  they  turn  the  apples  firft  upon  a  heap. 
So  one  clufter  of  grapes  that  toucheth  another  whilll  it  groweth,  ripenedi 
fafter  ;  botrns  contra  botr-iim  citius  inaturefcit. 

322.  The  apples  in  hay  and  the  ftraw,  ripened  apparently,  though  not  {o 
much  as  the  other ;  but  the  apple  in  the  ftraw  more.  The  caufe  is,  for  that 
the  hay  and  ftraw  have  a  very  low  degree  of  heat,  but  yet  clofe  and  fmother- 
ing, and  which  drieth  not. 

323.  The  apple  in  the  clofe  box  was  ripened  alfo  :  the  caufe  is,  for  that  all 
air  kept  clofe  hath  a  degree  of  warmth :  as  we  fee  in  wool,  furr,  plufh,  ^c. 

Note  that  all  thefe  were  compared  with  another  apple  of  the  fame  kind, 
that  lay  of  it  felf :  and  in  comparifon  of  that  were  more  fweet  and  more  yel- 
low, and  fo  appeared  to  be  more  ripe. 

324.  Take  an  apple,  or  pear,  or  other  like  fruit,  and  roll  it  upon  a  table 
hard  :  we  fee  in  common  experience,  that  the  rolling  doth  foften  and  fweeten 
the  fruit  prefently ;  which  is  nothing  but  the  fmooth  diftribution  of  the  fpi- 
rits into  the  parts :  for  the  unequal  diftribution  of  the  fpirits  maketh  the 
harflinels :  but  this  hard  rolling  is  between  concodtion,  and  a  fimple  matu- 
ration ;  therefore,  if  you  ftiould  roll  them  but  gently,  perhaps  twice  a  day  ; 
and  continue  it  fome  feven  days,  it  is  like  they  would  mature  more  finely, 
and  like  unto  the  natural  maturation. 

325.  Take  an  apple,  and  cut  out  a  piece  of  the  top,  and  cover  it,  to  fee 
whether  that  folution  of  continuity  will  not  haften  a  maturation  :  we  fee  that 

*"  where  a  wafp,  or  a  fly,  or  a  worm  hath  bitten,  in  a  grape,  or  any  fruit,  it  will 
fweeten  hafbly. 

326.  Take  an  apple,  ^c,  and  prick  it  with  a  pin  full  of  holes,  not  deep, 

and 
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and  fmear  it  a  little  with  fack,  or  cinnamon  water,  or  fpirit  of  wine,  every- 
day for  ten  days,  to  fee  if  the  virtual  heat  of  the  wine  or  ilrong  waters 
will  not  mature  it. 

In  thefe  trials  alfo,  as  was  ufed  in  the  firft,  fet  another  of  the  fame  fruits 
by  to  compare  them  j  and  try  them  by  their  yellownefs  and  by  their 
fweetnefs, 

'Experiment  folitary  touching  the  making  of  gold, 

Th  e  world  hath  been  much  abufed  by  the  Opinion  of  making  of  gold  : 
the  work  it  felf  I  judge  to  be  pofTible ;  but  the  means  (hitherto  propounded) 
to  effedl  it,  are,  in  the  pradice,  full  of  error  and  impofture ;  and  in  the  theo- 
ry, full  of  unfound  imaginations.  For  to  fay,  that  nature  hath  an  intention 
to  make  all  metals  gold ;  and  that,  if  fhe  were  delivered  from  impediments, 
Ihe  would  perform  her  own  work ;  and  that,  if  the  crudities,  impurities,  and 
leprofities  of  metals  were  cured,  they  would  become  gold ;  and  that  a  little 
quantity  of  die  medicine,  in  the  work  of  projedion,  will  turn  a  fea  of  the 
bafer  metal  into  gold  by  multiplying :  all  thefe  are  but  dreams ;  and  fo  are 
many  other  grounds  of  alchymy.  And  to  help  the  matter,  the  alchvmifts  call 
in  likewife  many  vanities  out  of  aftrology  j  natural  magick ;  fuperftitioas  in- 
terpretations of  fcriptures ;  auricular  traditions  j  feigned  teftimonies  of  an- 
cient authors ;  and  the  like.  It  is  true,  on  the  other  fide,  they  have  brought 
to  light  not  a  few  profitable  experiments,  and  thereby  made  the  world  fome 
amends.  But  we,  when  we  (hall  come  to  handle  the  verfion  and  tranfmu- 
tation  of  bodies,  and  the  experiments  concerning  metals  and  minerals ;  will 
lay  open  the  true  ways  and  palTages  of  nature,  which  may  lead  to  this  great 
effeft.  And  we  commend  the  wit  of  the  Chinefes^  who  delpair  of  makino-  of 
gold,  but  are  mad  upon  the  making  of  filver  :  for  certain  it  is,  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  make  gold,  (which  is  the  mofl:  ponderous  and  materiate  amongft 
metals)  of  other  metals  lefs  ponderous  and  lefs  materiate ;  than  {via  verjli) 
to  make  filver  of  lead  or  quickfilver ;  both  which  are  more  ponderous  than 
lilver ;  fo  that  they  need  rather  a  farther  degree  of  fixation,  than  any  con- 
denfation.  In  the  mean  time,  by  occafion  of  handling  the  axioms  touchino- 
maturation,  we  will  diredl  a  trial  touching  the  maturing  of  metals,  and 
thereby  turning  fome  of  them  into  gold  :  for  we  conceive  indeed,  that  a  per- 
fed:  good  concodion,  or  digeftion,  or  maturation  of  fome  metals,  will  pro- 
duce gold.  And  here  we  call  to  mind,  that  we  knew  a  Dutchman,  that  had 
wrought  himfelf  into  the  belief  of  a  great  perfon,  by  undertaking  that  he 
could  make  gold :  whofe  difcourfe  was,  that  gold  might  be  made  ;  but  that 
the  alchymifts  over-fired  the  work :  for  (he  faid)  the  making  of  gold  did  re- 
quire a  very  temperate  heat,  as  being  in  nature  a  fubterrany  work,  where  lit- 
tle heat  Cometh ;  but  yet  more  to  the  making  of  gold  than  of  any  other 
metal ;  and  therefore  that  he  would  do  it  with  a  great  lamp,  that  ftiould  car- 
ry a  temperate  and  equal  heat :  and  that  it  was  the  work  of  many  months. 
The  device  of  the  lamp  was  folly ;  but  the  over-firing  now  ufed,  and  the  e- 
qual  heat  to  be  required,  and  the  making  it  a  work  of  fome  good  time,  are 
no  ill  dilcourfes. 

We  refort  therefore  to  our  axioms  of  maturation,  in  efFed  touched  before. 
The  firft  is,  that  there  be  ufed  a  temperate  heat ;  for  they  are  ever  tempe- 
rate heats  that  digeft  and  mature:  wherein  we  mean  temperate,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  fubjed  ;  for  that  may  be  temperate  to  fruits  and  liquors, 
which  will  not  work  at  all  upon  metals.  The  fecond  is,  that  the  fpirit  of  the 
metal  be  quickned,  and  the  tangible  parts  opened :  for  without  thofe  two 

dpe- 
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operations,  the  Ipirit  of  the  metal  wrought  upon,  will  not  be  able  to  uii^eft 
the  parts.  The  third  is,  that  the  fpirics  do  Ipread  theirwelves  eve.n,  and  move 
not  fublLiltorily,  for  that  will  make  tlie  parts  clofe  and  pliant.  And  tl:is 
requireth  a  heat  that  dodi  not  rife  and  fill,  but  continue  as  equal  as  may  be. 
The  fourth  is,  that  no  part  of  the  fpirit  be  emitted,  but  detained :  for  jf 
there  be  emiffion  of  fpirit,  the  body  of  the  metal  will  be  hard  and  churliO-i. 
And  this  will  be  performed,  partly  by  the  temper  of  the  fire  ;  and  partly  by 
the  clofenefs  of  the  veffel.  The  fifth  is,  that  there  be  choice  made  of  the 
likelieft  and  beft  prepared  metal  for  the  verfion :  for  that  will  facilitate  the 
work.  The  lixth  is,  that  you  give  time  enough  for  the  work  :  not  to  prolong 
hopes  (as  the  alchymifts  do ;)  but  indeed  to  give  nature  a  convenient  fpacc 
to  work  in.  Thefe  principles  are  moft  certain  and  true ;  we  will  now  derive, 
a  direction  of  trial  out  of  them  ;  which  may  (perhaps)  by  farther  meditation 
be  improved. 

327.  Let  there  be  a  fmall  furnace  made  of  a  temperate  heat ;  let  the  heat 
be  fuch  as  may  keep  the  metal  perpetually  molten,  and  no  more ;  for  that 
above  all  importeth  to  the  work.  For  the  material,  take  filver,  which  i§  the 
metal  that  in  nature  fymbolizeth  moft  with  gold ;  put  in  alfo  with  the  fil- 
ver, a  tenth  part  of  quickfilver,  and  a  twelfth  part  of  nitre,  by  weight  j  both 
thefe  to  quicken  and  open  the  body  of  the  metal  :  and  fo  let  the  uork  be 
continued  by  the  fpace  of  fix  months  at  the  leall.  I  wlih  alfo,  tliat  there  be 
at  fome  times,  an  injedlion  of  Ibme  oiled  fubflance ;  fuch  as  they  ufe  in  the 
recovering  of  gold,  which  by  vexing  with  feparations  hath  been  made  cllur- 
lifh  :  and  this  is  to  lay  the  parts  more  clofe  and  finooth,  which  is  the  main 
work.  For  gold  (as  we  fee)  is  the  clofcft  (and  therefore  the  heavieft)  of  me- 
tals ;  and  is  likewife  the  molt  flexible  and  tenfible.  Note,  that  to  think  to 
make  gold  of  quickfilver,  becaufe  it  is  the  heavieft,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  hoped ; 
for  quickfilver  will  not  endure  the  manage  of  the  fire.  Next  to  filver,  I  think 
copper  were  fittefl  to  be  the  material. 

Experment  Jhlitary  touching  the  iiatiire  of  gold. 

328.  Gold  hath  thele  natures;  greatnefs  of  weight;  clofenefs  of  parts ; 
fixation ;  pliantnefs,  or  foftnefs ;  immunity  from  ruft ;  colour  or  tindlure  of 
yellow.  Therefore  the  fure  way  (though  moft  about)  to  make  gold,  is  to 
know  the  caufes  of  the  feveral  natures  before  rehearfed,  and  the  axioms  con- 
cerning the  fame.  For  if  a  man  can  make  a  metal  that  hath  all  thefe  proper- 
ties, let  men  difpute  whether  it  be  gold  or  no  ? 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  inducing  and  accelerating  of  putrefaction. 

Th  e  inducing  and  accelerating  of  putrefaction,  is  a  fubjedl  of  a  very  uni- 
verfal  enquiry  :  for  corruption  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation  :  and  they  two  are 
as  nature's  two  terms  or  boundaries ;  and  the  guides  to  life  and  death.  Pu- 
.  trefadlion  is  the  work  of  the  fpirits  of  bodies,  which  ever  are  unquiet  to  get 
forth  and  congregate  with  the  air,  and  to  enjoy  the  fun-beams.  The  getdng 
forth,  or  fpreading  of  the  fpirits,  (which  is  a  degree  of  getting  forth)  hath  five 
differing  operations.  If  the  fpirits  be  detained  within  the  body,  and  move 
more  violently,  there  foUowetii  colliquadon,  as  in  metals,  &c.  If  more  mild- 
ly, there  followeth  digeftion,  or  maturation  ;  as  in  drinks  and  fruits.  If  the 
fpirits  be  not  merely  detained,  but  protrude  a  litde,  and  that  motion  be 
confufed  and  inordinate,  there  followeth  putrefaction ;  which  ever  dilTolveth 
the  confiflence  of  the  body  into  much  inequality ;  as  in  flefh,  rotten  fruits, 
fhining  wood,  &c.  and  alfo  in  the  rufl  of  metals.  But  if  that  motion  be  in 
2  a 
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a  certain  order,  there  foUoweth  viviiication  and  figuration  ;  as  both  in  living 
creatures  bred  of  putrefadlion,  and  in  living  creatures  perfedl.  But  if  the 
ipirits  iffue  out  of  the  body,  there  foUoweth  deficcation,  induration,  confum- 
ption,  &c.  as  in  brick,  evaporation  of  bodies  liquid,  &c. 

329.  The  means  to  induce  and  accelerate  putrefaction,  are,  firft,  by  adding 
fome  crude  or  watry  moifture ;  as  in  wetting  of  any  fleih,  .fruit,  wood,  with 
water,  &c.  for  contrariwife  undiuous  and  oily  fubftances  preferve. 

330.  The  fecond  is  by  invitation  or  excitation  ;  as  when  a  rotten  apple  li- 
eth  clofe  to  another  apple  that  is  found  :  or  when  dung  (which  is  a  fubitance 
already  putrefied)  is  added  to  other  bodies.  And  this  is  alfo  notably  fcen  in 
church-yards,  where  they  bury  much  :  where  the  earth  will  conlume  the 
corps  in  far  fhorter  time  than  other  earth  will. 

331.  The  third  is  by  clofenefs  and  flopping,  which  detalneth  the  fpirits  in 
prifbn  more  than  they  would ;  and  thereby  irritateth  them  to  feek  iffue  ;  as  in 
corn  and  clothes  which  wax  mufty ;  and  therefore  open  air  (which  th^y  call 
aer  perjiabilis)  doth  preferve :  and  this  doth  appear  more  evidently  in  agues, 
which  come  (moft  of  them)  of  obflrudtions,  and  pesning  the  humours,  which 
thereupon  putrefy. 

332.  The  fourth  is  by  folution  of  continuity;  as  we  fee  an  apple  will  rot 
fooner  if  it  be  cut  or  pierced ;  and  fo  will  wood,  &c.  And  fo  the  flefli  of 
creatures  alive,  where  they  have  received  any  wound. 

333.  The  fifth  is  either  by  the  exhaling  or  by  the  driving  back  of  the 
principal  fpirits,  which  preferve  the  confiftence  of  the  body ;  fo  that  when 
their  government  is  difTolved,  every  part  returneth  to  his  nature  or  horaogeny. 
And  this  appeareth  in  urine  and  blood  when  they  cool,  and  thereby  break : 
it  appeareth  alfb  in  the  gangrene,  or  mortification  of  flelh,  either  by  opiates, 
or  by  intenfe  colds.  I  conceive  alfb  the  fame  effeft  is  in  peflilences  ;  for 
that  the  malignity  of  the  infedting  vapour  danceth  the  principal  fpirits,  and 
maketh  them  fly  and  leave  their  regiment ;  and  then  the  humours,  flefli, 
and  fecondary  fpirits,  do  diffolve  and  break  as  in  an  anarchy. 

334.  The  fixth  is  when  a  foreign  fpirit,  ftronger  and  more  eager  than  the 
fpirit  of  the  body,  entreth  the  body  ;  as  in  the  flinging  of  ferpents.  And  this 
is  the  caufe  (generally)  that  upon  all  poifons  foUoweth  fwelling :  and  we  fee 
iwelling  foUoweth  alfo,  when  the  fpirits  of  the  body  it  felf  congregate  too 
much ;  as  upon  blows  and  bruifes ;  or  when  they  are  pent  in  too  much,  as  in 
fwelling  upon  cold.  And  we  fee  alfo,  that  the  fpirits  coming  of  putrefadlioii 
of  humours  in  agues,  &c.  which  may  be  counted  as  foreign  fpirits,  though 
they  be  bred  within  the  body,  do  extinguifli  and  fuffocate  the  natural  fpirits 
and  heat. 

335.  The  feventh  is  by  fuch  a  weak  degree  of  heat,  as  fetteth  the  fpirits 
in  a  little  modon,  but  is  not  able  either  to  digeft  the  parts,  or  to  ifTue  the  fpi- 
rits ;  as  is  feen  in  flefli  kept  in  a  room  that  is  not  cool :  whereas  in  a  cool  and 
wet  larder  it  will  keep  longer.  And  we  fee  that  vivification  (whereof  putre- 
fadion  is  the  ballard  brother)  is  efteiled  by  fuch  foft  heats  j  as  the  hatching 
of  eggs,  the  heat  of  the  womb,  &c. 

336.  The  eighth  is  by  the  releafing  of  the  fpirits,  which  before  were  clofe 
kept  by  the  folidnefs  of  their  coverture,  and  thereby  their  appetite  of  ifTuing 
checked ;  as  in  the  artificial  rufls  induced  by  fhong  waters,  in  iron,  lead,  &c. 
and  therefore  wetting  hafteneth  rufl  or  putrefadion  of  any  thing,  becaufe  it 
foftneth  the  crufl  for  the  fpirits  to  come  forth. 

337.  The  ninth  is  by  the  interchange  of  heat  and  cold,  or  wet  and  dry; 

as 
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as  we  fee  in  the  mouldring  of  earth  in  frofts  and  fun  ;  and  in  the  more  hafly 
rotting  of  wood,  that  is  fometimes  wet,  fometinies  drj-'. 

338.  Th  e  tenth  is  by  time,  and  the  work  and  procedure  of  the  fpirits  thcm- 
felves,  which  cannot  keep  their  ftation ;  efpeciaily  if  they  be  lei't  to  them- 
felves ;  and  there  be  not  agitation  or  local  motion.  As  we  fee  in  corn  not 
ftirred  ;  and  mens  bodies  not  exercifed. 

339.  All  moulds  are  inceptions  of  putrefadlion  ;  as  the  moulds  of  pies  and 
flelh  ;  the  moulds  of  oranges  and  lemons ;  which  moulds  afterwards  turn  into 
worms,  or  more  odious  putrefadlions  :  and  therefore  (commonly)  prove  to  be 
of  ill  odour.  And  if  the  body  be  liquid,  and  not  apt  to  putrely  totally,  it  will 
call  up  a  mother  in  the  top,  as  the  motliers  of  diftilled  waters. 

340.  Moss  is  a  kind  of  mould  of  the  earth  and  trees.  But  it  may  be  bet- 
ter forted  as  a  rudiment  of  germination  ;  to  which  we  refer  it. 

Expcrme}its  in  confort  touching  prohibiting  and  preventing  piitref  action. 

It  is  an  enquiry  of  excellent  ufe,  to  enquire  of  the  means  of  preventing  or 
flaying  of  putrefadion  ;  for  therein  confifteth  the  means  of  confervation  of  bo- 
dies :  for  bodies  have  two  kinds  of  diffolutions ;  the  one  by  confumption  and 
deficcation ;  the  other  by  putrefadlion.  But  as  for  the  putrefadlions  of  the 
'bodies  of  men  and  living  creatures,  (as  in  agues,  worms,  confumptions  of  the 
lungs,  impoftumes,  and  ulcers  both  inwards  and  outwards)  they  are  a  great 
part  of  phylick  and  furgery ;  and  therefore  we  will  referve  the  enquiry  of 
them  to  tlie  proper  place,  where  we  fliall  handle  medicinal  experiments  of 
all  forts.  Of  the  rell  we  will  now  enter  into  an  enquiry  :  wherein  much 
light  may  be  taken,  from  that  which  hath  been  faid  of  the  means  to  induce 
or  accelerate  putrefad:ions :  for  the  removing  that  which  caufed  putrefaclion, 
doth  prevent  and  avoid  putrefadlion. 

341.  The  firfl  means  of  prohibiting  or  checking  putrefadlion,  is  cold  :  for 
fo  we  fee  that  meat  and  drink  will  lafl  longer  unputrefied,  or  unfowred,  in 
winter  than  in  fummer :  and  we  fee  that  flowers  and  fruits,  put  in  conferva- 
tories  of  fnow,  keep  frefh.  And  this  worketh  by  the  detention  of  the  fpirits, 
and  conftipation  of  the  tangible  parts, 

342.  The  fecond  is  allridlion  :  for  aflridlion  prohibiteth  diffolution  :  as  we 
fee  (generally)  in  medicines,  whereof  fuch  as  are  aflringents  do  inhibit  putre- 
fiidlion  :  and  by  the  fame  reafon  of  aflringency,  fome  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of 
vitriol  will  keep  frefh  water  long  from  putrefying.  And  this  aflridlion  is  in  a 
fubflance  that  hath  a  virtual  cold ;  and  it  worketh  (partly)  by  the  fame  means 
that  cold  doth, 

343.  The  third  is  the  excluding  of  the  air;  and  again,  the  expofing  to 
the  air :  for  thefe  contraries  (as  it  cometh  often  to  pafs)  work  the  fame  effedl, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjedl  matter.  So  we  fee,  that  beer  or  wine, 
in  bottles  clofe  flopped,  lafl  long ;  that  the  garners  under  ground  keep  corn 
longer  than  thofe  above  ground  ;  and  that  fruit  clofed  in  wax  keepeth  frefh  ; 
and  likewife  bodies  put  in  honey  and  flower,  keep  more  frefli :  and  liquors, 
drinks  and  juices,  with  a  little  oil  cafl  on  the  top,  keep  frefli.  Contrariwife, 
we  fee  that  cloth  and  apparel  not  aired,  do  breed  moths  and  mould  ;  and  the 
diverfity  is,  that  in  bodies  that  need  detention  of  fpirits,  the  exclufion  of  the 
air  doth  good  ;  as  in  drinks  and  corn  :  but  in  bodies  that  need  emifTion  of  fpi- 
rits to  discharge  fome  of  the  fuperfluous  moiflure,  it  doth  hurt,  for  they  re- 
quire airing. 

344.  The  fourth  is  motion  and  flirring  ;  for  putrefadlion  afketh  reft  :  for 
the  fubtle  motion  which  putrefadlion  requireth,  is  dillurbed  by  any  agitation  j 
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and  all  local  motion  keepeth  bodies  integral,  and  their  parts  together ;  as  we 
fee  that  turning  over  of  corn  in  a  garner,  or  letting  it  run  like  an  hour-glafs, 
from  an  upper  room  into  a  lower,  doth  keep  it  fweet ;  and  running  waters 
putrefy  not :  and  in  mens  bodies,  exercife  hindreth  putrefaftion  ;  and  contrari- 
wife,  reft  and  want  of  motion,  or  ftoppings  (whereby  the  run  of  humours, 
or  tlie  mot'.on  of  perfpiration  is  ftayed)  further  putrefadion ;  as  we  partly 
touched  a  little  before. 

345.  The  fifth  is,  the  breathing  forth  of  the  adventitious  moifture  in  bo- 
dies ;  for  as  wetting  doth  haften  putrefaction ;  fo  convenient  drying  (whereby 
the  more  radical  moifture  is  only  kept  in)  putteth  back  putrefadlion  :  fo  we 
fee  that  herbs  and  flowers,  if  they  be  dried  in  the  fnade,  or  dried  in  the  hot 
fun  for  a  fmall  time,  keep  beft.  For  the  emifTion  of  the  loofe  and  adventi- 
tious moifture,  doth  betray  the  radical  moifture  j  and  carrieth  it  out  for  com- 
pany. 

346.  Th  e  lixth  is  the  ftrengthening  of  the  fpirits  of  bodies ;  for  as  a  great 
heat  keepeth  bodies  from  putrefadion,  but  a  tepid  heat  inclineth  them  to  pu- 
trefadion  :  fo  a  ftrong  fpirit  likewife  prcferveth,  and^a  weak  or  fliint  fpirit  dif- 
pofeth  to  corruption.  So  we  find  that  fait  water  corrupteth  not  Co  foon  as  frefli : 
and  faking  of  oyfters,  and  powdring  of  meat,  keepeth  them  from  putrefadibn. 
It  would  be  tried  alfo,  whether  chalk  put  into  water  or  drink,  doth  not  pfe- 
ferve  it  from  putrefying,  or  Ipeedy  fowering.  So  we  fee  that  llrong  beer  will 
laft  longer  than  linall ;  and  all  things  that  are  hot  and  aromatical,  do  help 
to  prelerve  liquors,  or  powders,  &c.  which  they  do  as  well  by  ftrengthening 
the  fpirits,  as  by  foaking  out  the  loofe  moifture, 

347.  The  ieventh  is  feparation  of  the  cruder  parts,  and  thereby  making  the 
body  more  equal ;  for  all  imperfed  mixture  is  apt  to  putrefy  ;  and  watry  fub- 
ftances  are  more  apt  to  putrefy  than  oily.  So  we  fee  diftilled  waters  will  laft 
longer  than  raw  waters ;  and  things  that  have  pafTed  the  lire,  do  laft  longer 
than  thofe  that  have  not  pafTed  the  tire ;  as  dried  pears,  &€. 

348.  The  eighth  is  the  drawing  forth  continually  of  that  part  where  the 
putrefaction  beginneth  :  which  is  (commonly)  the  loofe  and  watry  moifture  j 
not  only  for  the  reafon  before  given,  that  it  provoketh  the  radical  moifture  to 
come  forth  with  it ;  but  becaufe  being  detained  in  the  body,  the  putrefadioh 
taking  hold  of  it,  infedleth  the  reft :  as  we  fee  in  the  embalming  of  dead  bo- 
dies :  and  the  lame  realbn  is  of  preferving  herbs,  or  fruits,  or  flowers,  in  bran 
or  meal. 

349.  Th  e  ninth  is  the  commixture  of  any  thing  that  is  more  oily  or  fweet : 
for  fuch  bodies  are  leaft  apt  to  putrefy,  the  air  working  little  upon  them  ;  and 
they  not  putrefying,  preferve  the  reft.  And  therefore  we  fee  fyrups  arid  oint- 
ments will  laft  longer  than  juices. 

350.  The  tenth  is  the  commixture  of  fomewhat  that  is  dry;  for  putre- 
fad:ion  beginneth  firft  from  the  fpirits ;  and  then  from  the  moifture  :  and  that 
that  is  dry  is  unapt  to  putrefy  :  and  therefore  fmoak  preferveth  flefh  ;  as  we  fee 
in  bacon  and  neats  tongues,  and  Martlemas  beef,  &c. 

351.  The  opinion  of  fome  of  the  ancients,  that  blown  airs  do  preferve 
bodies  longer  than  other  airs,  feemeth  to  me  probable  ;  for  that  the  blown  airs 
being  overcharged  and  comprefTed,  will  hardly  receive  the  exhaling  of  any 
thing,  but  rather  repulfe  it.  It  was  tried  in  a  blown  bladder,  whereinto  flefh 
was  put,  and  likewife  a  flower,  and  it  Ibrted  not :  for  dry  bladders  will  not 
blow ;  and  new  bladders  rather  further  putrefadfion  :  the  way  were  therefore 
to  blow  fh-ongly  with  a  pair  of  bellows  into  a  bogfhead,   putting  into  the 
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hogfliead  (before)  that  which  you  would  have  preferved ;   and  in  the  inftant 
that  you  withdraw  the  bellows,  flop  the  hole  clofe. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  nvood  paining  in  the  dark. 

352.  The  experiment  of  wood  that  fliineth  in  the  dark,  we  have  dili- 
gently driven  and  purfued :  the  rather,  for  that  of  all  things  that  give  light 
here  below,  it  is  the  mod  durable,  and  hath  leaft  apparent  motion.  Fire  and 
flame  are  in  continual  ex  pence ;  fugar  fliineth  only  while  it  is  in  fcraping ; 
and  falt-water  while  it  is  in  dafliing ;  glow-worms  have  their  fliining  while 
they  live,  or  a  little  after  ;  only  fcales  of  fiflies  (putrefied)  feem  to  be  of  the 
lame  nature  with  fliinlng  wood  ;  and  it  is  true,  that  all  putrefaction  hath  with 
it  an  inward  motion,  as  well  as  fire  or  light.  The  trial  forted  thus:  i.  The 
ihining  is  in  fome  pieces  more  bright,  in  fome  more  dim ;  but  the  moft: 
bright  of  all  doth  not  attain  to  the  light  of  a  glow-worm.  2.  The  woods 
that  have  been  tried  to  fliine,  are  chiefly  fallow  and  willow  ;  alfo  the  afh  and, 
hazle  }  it  may  be  it  holdeth  in  others.  3.  Both  roots  and  bodies  do  fhine,  but 
the  roots  better.  4.  The  colour  of  the  fliining  part,  by  day-light,  is  in  ibme 
pieces  white,  in  fome  pieces  inclining  to  red ;  which  in  the  countrey  they  call 
the  white  and  red  garret.  5.  The  part  that  fliineth,  is  (for  the  moft  part) 
fomewhat  foft,  and  moift  to  feel  to;  but  fome  was  found  to  be  firm  and 
hard  ;  fo  as  it  might  be  figured  into  a  crofs,  or  into  beads,  G^c  But  you  mufl: 
not  look  to  have  an  image,  or  the  like,  in  any  thing  that  is  lightfome ;  for 
even  a  face  in  iron  red-hot  will  not  be  feen,  the  light  confounding  the  fmall 
diff^erences  of  lightfome  and  darkfome,  which  fliew  the  figure.  6.  There 
was  the  fliining  part  pared  off^,  till  you  came  to  that  that  did  not  lliine ;  but 
within  two  days  the  part  contiguous  began  alfo  to  fliine,  being  laid  abroad 
in  the  dew  ;  fo  as  it  feemeth  the  putrefaftion  ipreadeth.  7.  There  was  other 
dead  wood  of  like  kind,  that  was  laid  abroad,  which  fliined  not  at  the  firft ; 
but  after  a  night's  lying  abroad  began  to  Ihine.  8.  There  was  other  wood 
that  did  f  rfl:  Ihine ;  and  being  laid  dry  in  the  houfe  within  five  or  fix  days, 
lofl:  the  fliining  ;  and  laid  abroad  again,  recover'd  the  fliining.  9.  Shining 
woods  being  laid  in  a  dry  room,  within  a  feven-night  lofl:  their  fliining ;  but 
being  laid  in  a  cellar,  or  dark  room,  kept  the  fliining.  10.  The  boring  of 
holes  in  that  kind  of  wood,  and  then  laying  it  abroad,  feemeth  to  conduce  to 
make  it  fliine  :  the  caufe  is,  for  that  all  folution  of  continuity  doth  help  on 
putrefadtion,  as  was  touched  before.  1 1 .  No  wood  hath  been  yet  tried  to 
fliine,  that  was  cut  down  alive,  but  fuch  as  was  rotted  both  in  fl:ock  and  root 
while  it  grew.  12.  Part  of  the  wood  that  fliined  was  fleeped  in  oil,  and  re- 
tained the  fliining  a  fortnight.  13.  The  like  fucceeded  in  fome  fl:eeped  in 
water,  and  much  better.  14.  How  long  the  fliining  will  continue,  if  the  wood 
be  laid  abroad  every  night,  and  taken  in  and  fprinkled  with  water  in  the  day, 
is  not  yet  tried.  15.  Trial  was  made  of  laying  it  abroad  in  frofty  weather, 
which  hurt  it  not.  16.  There  was  a  great  piece  of  a  root  which  did  fliine, 
and  the  fliining  part  was  cut  off  till  no  more  fliined ;  yet  after  two  nights, 
though  it  were  kept  in  a  dry  room,  it  got  a  Ihining. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  acceleration  of  birth. 

353.  The  bringing  forth  of  living  creatures  may  be  accelerated  in  two 
refpedts :  the  one,  if  the  embryo  ripeneth  and  perfedteth  fooner :  the  other, 
if  there  be  fome  caufe  from  the  mother's  body,  of  expulfion  or  putting  it 
down  :  whereof  the  former  is  good,  and  argueth  flrength ;  the  latter  is  ill, 
and  cometh  by  accident  or  difeale.     And  therefore  the  ancient  obfervation  is 
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true,  that  the  child  born  in  the  feventh  month  doth  commonly  well ;  but  bom 
in  the  eiglith  month,  doth  (for  the  moft  part)  die.  But  the  caufe  affigned  is 
fabulous ;  -vhich  is,  that  in  the  eighth  month  fliould  be  the  return  of  the 
reign  of  the  planet  Saturn  :  which  (as  they  fay)  is  a  planet  malign  ;  whereas 
in  the  feventh  is  the  reign  of  the  moon,  which  is  a  planet  propitious.  But  the 
true  caufe  is,  for  that  where  there  is  fo  great  a  prevention  of  the  ordinary  time, 
it  is  the  lufiinefs  of  the  child  ;  bat  when  it  is  lefs,  it  is  feme  indifpofition  of 
the  mother. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  the  acceleration  of  growth  and  Jl  at  lire. 

354.  To  accelerate  growth  or  ftature,  it  muft  proceed  either  from  the 
plenty  of  the  nouridiment ;  or  from  the  nature  of  the  nourifliment ;  or  from 
the  quickning  and  exciting  of  the  natural  heat.  For  the  firff,  excefs  of  nou- 
rifliment  is  hurtful  j  for  it  maketh  the  child  corpulent  j  and  growing  in 
breadth  rather  than  in  height.  And  you  may  take  an  experiment  ixova 
plants,  which,  if  they  fpread  much,  are  feldom  tall.  As  for  the  nature  of  the 
nourilhment ;  firft,  it  may  not  be  too  dry ;  and  therefore  children  in  dairy 
countries  do  wax  more  tall,  than  where  they  feed  more  upon  bi-ead  and  flefli. 
There  is  alfo  a  received  tale ;  that  boiling  of  daify  roots  in  milk,  (which  it  is 
certain  are  great  driers)  will  make  dogs  little.  But  fo  much  is  true,  that  an 
over-dry  nouriHiment  in  childhood  putteth  back  ftature.  Secondly,  tl  e  nou- 
riftiment  muft  be  of  an  opening  nature ;  for  that  attenuateth  the  juice,  and 
furthereth  the  motion  of  the  fpirits  upwards.  Neither  is  it  without  caufe,  that 
Xettophon,  in  the  nurture  of  the  Perjian  children,  doth  fo  much  commend 
their  feeding  upon  cardamon  ;  which  (he  faith)  made  them  grow  better,  and 
be  of  a  more  adlive  habit.  Cardamon  is  in  latin  najlurtium  j  and  wich  us 
water-creftes ;  which,  it  is  certain,  is  an  herb,  that  whilft  it  is  young,  is 
friendly  to  life.  As  for  the  quickening  of  natural  heat,  it  muft  be  done  chiefly 
with  exercife ;  and  therefore  (no  doubt)  much  going  to  fchool,  where  they 
fit  fo  much,  hindreth  the  growth  of  children  ;  whereas  countrey-people  that 
go  not  to  fchool,  are  commonly  of  better  ftature.  And  again  men  muft  be- 
ware how  they  give  children  any  thing  that  is  cold  in  operation ;  for  even  long 
fucking  doth  hinder  both  v/it  and  ftature.  This  hath  been  tried,  that  a  whelp 
that  hath  been  fed  with  nitre  in  milk,  hath  become  very  little,  but  extreme 
lively  :  for  the  fpirit  of  nitre  is  cold.  And  though  it  be  an  excellent  medicine 
in  ftrength  of  years  for  prolongation  of  life ;  yet  it  is  in  children  and  young 
creatures  an  enemy  to  growth  :  and  all  for  the  fame  reafon ;  for  heat  is  requi- 
fite  to  growth ;  but  after  a  man  is  come  to  his  middle  age,  heat  confumeth 
the  fpirits ;  which  the  coldnefs  of  the  fpirit  of  nitre  doth  help  to  condenfe  and 
correct. 

Experiment  in  confort  touching  fulphur  and  mercury,  two  of  Paracelfus'y 

principles. 

There  be  two  great  families  of  things ;  you  may  term  them  by  feveral 
names ;  fulphureous  and  mercurial,  which  are  the  chymifts  words :  (for  as 
for  their  y2z/,  which  is  their  third  principle,  it  is  a  compound  of  the  other 
two ;)  inflammable  and  not  inflammable  ;  mature  and  crude  ;  oily  and  watry. 
For  we  fee  that  in  fubterranies  there  are,  as  the  fathers  of  their  tribes,  brim- 
ftone  and  mercury  :  in  vegetables  and  living  creatures  there  is  water  and  oil : 
""in  the  inferiour  order  of  pneumaticals  there  is  air  and  flame  j  and  in  the  fupe- 
riour,  there  is  the  body  of  the  ftar  and  the  pure  fky.  And  thefe  pairs,  though 
they  'oe  unlike  in  the  primitive  differences  of  matter,  yet  they  feem  to  have 
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many  confents :  for  mercury  and  lulphur  are  principal  materials  of  metals; 
water  and  oil  are  principal  materials  of  vegetables  and  animals ;  and  feem  to 
differ  but  in  maturation  or  concoftion  :  tlaine  ( in  vulgar  opinion)  is  but  air 
incenfed ;  and  they  both  have  quicknefs  of  motion,  and  facility  of  ceillon, 
much  alike  :  and  the  interftellar  Iky  (tiioagh  the  opinion  be  vuin,  that  the 
ftar  is  the  denfer  part  of  his  orb)  hath  notwithftanding  lb  much  ailinity  with 
the  ftar,  that  there  is  a  rotation  of  that,  as  well  as  of  the  liar.  Tlierefore 
it  is  one  of  the  greateft  magnalia  naturae^  to  turn  water  or  watry  juice  into 
oil  or  oily  juice :  greater  in  nature,  than  to  turn  filver  or  quickfilver  into 
gold. 

355.  The  inflances  we  have  wherein  crude  and  watry  fubflance  turneth 
into  tat  and  oily,  are  of  four  kinds.  Firil:  in  the  mixture  of  earth  and  water  j 
wliich  mingled  by  the  help  of  the  fun,  gather  a  nitrous  fatnefs,  more  than 
either  of  them  have  feverally ;  as  we  fee  in  that  they  put  forth  plants  which 
need  both  juices. 

356.  The  fecond  is  in  the  affimilation  of  nouridiment,  made  in  the  bodies 
of  plants  and  living  creatures ;  whereof  plants  turn  the  juice  of  mere  water 
and  earth,  into  a  great  deal  of  oily  matter  :  living  creatures,  though  much  of 
their  fat  and  flefh  are  out  of  oily  aliments,  (as  meat  and  bread)  yet  they  affi- 
milate  alfo  in  a  meafure  their  drink  of  water,  ^c.  But  thefe  two  ways  of 
verfion  of  water  into  oil,  namely,  (by  mixture  and  by  aflimilation)  are  by 
many  paffages  and  percolations,  and  by  long  continuance  of  foft  heats,  and  by 
circuits  of  time. 

357.  The  third  is  in  the  inception  of  putrefaftion ;  as  in  water  corrup- 
ted ;  and  the  mothers  of  waters  dillilled  ;  both  which  have  a  kind  of  fatnels, 
or  oil, 

358.  The  fourth  is  in  the  dulcoration  of  fome  metals ;  2s,  faccharum 
Batumi.,  &c. 

359.  The  intenfion  of  verfion  of  water  into  a  more  oily  fubftance,  is  by 
digellion ;  for  oil  is  almoft  nothing  elfe  but  water  digefted  ;  and  this  digeftion 
is  principally  by  heat ;  which  heat  muft  be  either  outward  or  inward  :  again, 
it  may  be  by  provocation  or  excitation ;  which  is  caufed  by  the  mingling  of 
bodies  already  oily  or  digefted ;  for  they  will  fomewhat  communicate  their 
nature  with  the  reft.  Digeftion  alio  is  ftrongly  effected  by  diredt  aftimilation 
of  bodies  crude  into  bodies  digefted ;  as  in  plants  and  living  creatures,  whole 
nourifliment  is  far  more  crude  than  their  bodies  :  but  this  digeftion  is  by  a 
great  compals,  as  hath  been  faid.  As  for  the  more  full  handling  of  thefe  two 
principles,  whereof  this  is  but  a  tafte ;  (the  enquiry  of  which  is  one  of  the 
profoundeft  enquiries  of  nature)  we  leave  it  to  the  title  of  veriion  of  bodies ; 
and  likewife  to  the  title  of  the  firft  congregations  of  matter  j  which,  like  a  ge- 
neral aflembly  of  eftates,  doth  give  law  to  all  bodies. 

'Experiment  Jhlitary  touching  chameleons. 

360.  A  chameleon  is  a  creature  about  the  bignefs  of  an  ordinary  lizard  : 
his  head  unproportionably  big ;  his  eyes  great :  he  moveth  his  head  without 
the  writhing  of  his  neck,  (which  is  inflexible)  as  a  hog  doth  :  his  back  crook- 
ed ;  his  Ikin  fpotted  with  little  tumours,  lels  eminent  nearer  the  belly ;  his 
tail  llender  and  long :  on  each  foot  he  hath  five  fingers ;  three  on  the  outfide, 
and  two  on  the  infide  ;  his  tongue  of  a  marvellous  length  in  refpedt  of  his 
body,  and  hollow  at  the  end ;  wliich  he  will  launch  out  to  prey  upon  flies. 
Of  colour  green,  and  of  a  dullcy  yellow,  brighter  and  whiter  towards  the 
belly ;  yet  Ipotted  with  blue,  wliite,  and  red.     If  he  be  laid  upon  green,   the 
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green  pre dominateth  ;  if  upon  yellow,  the  yellow  ;  not  io  if  he  be  laid  upon 
blue,  or  red,  or  white  ;  only  the  green  fpots  receive  a  more  orient  luflre ; 
laid  upon  black,  he  looketh  all  black,  though  not  without  a  mixture  of  green. 
He  feedeth  not  only  upon  air,  (though  that  be  his  principal  fuftenance)  for 
fometimes  he  taketh  flies,  as  was  fiid  j  yet  fome  that  have  kept  chameleons  a 
whole  year  together,  could  never  perceive  that  ever  they  fed  upon  any  thing 
elfe  but  air ;  and  might  obferve  their  bellies  to  fwell  after  they  had  exhauifed 
the  air,  and  clofed  their  jaws ;  which  they  open  commonly  again  ft  the  rays 
of  the  fun.  They  have  a  foolilh  tradition  in  magick,  that  if  a  chameleon  be 
burnt  upon  the  top  of  an  houfe,  it  will  raife  a  tcmpeft  j  fuppoling  (according 
to  their  vain  dreams  of  fympathies)  becaufe  he  nouridieth  with  air,  his  body 
fhould  have  great  virtue  to  make  impreffion  upon  the  air. 

Experiments  foUtary  touching  fubterrany  fires. 

361.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that  in  part  o^  Media ^  there  are 
eruptions  of  flames  out  of  plains ;  and  that  thofe  flames  are  clear,  and  caft 
not  forth  fuch  fmoak,  and  afhes,  and  pumice,  as  mountain  flames  do.  The 
realbn  (no  doubt)  is,  becaufe  the  flame  is  not  pent  as  it  is  in  mountains  and 
earthquakes  which  caft  flame.  There  be  alfo  fome  blind  fires  under  ftone, 
which  flame  not  out,  but  oil  being  poured  upon  them  they  flame  out.  The 
caufe  whereof  is,  for  that  it  feemeth  the  fire  is  fo  choaked,  as  not  able  to  re- 
move the  ftone,  it  is  heat  rather  than  flame  ;  which  neverthelefs  is  fufRcient 
to  inflame  the  oil. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  nitre. 

362.  It  is  reported,  that  in  fome  lakes  the  water  is  fo  nitrous,  as  if  foul 
clothes  be  put  into  it,  it  fcoureth  them  of  it  felf:  and  if  they  ftay  any  whit 
long,  they  moulder  away.  And  the  fcouring  virtue  of  nitre  is  the  more  to  be 
noted,  becaufe  it  is  a  body  cold  ;  and  we  fee  warm  water  fcoureth  better  than 
cold.  But  the  caufe  is,  for  that  it  hath  a  fubtle  fpirit,  which  fevereth  and  di- 
videth  any  thing  that  is  foul  and  vifcous,  and  fticketh  upon  a  body. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  congealing  of  air. 

363.  Take  a  bladder,  the  greateft  you  can  get;  fill  it  full  of  wind,  and 
tie  it  about  the  neck  with  a  filk  thread  waxed ;  and  upon  that  likewife  wax 
very  clofe  j  fo  that  when  the  neck  of  the  bladder  drieth,  no  air  may  poiTibly 
get  in  nor  out.  Then  bury  it  three  or  four  foot  under  the  earth  in  a  vault,  or 
in  a  confervatory  of  fnow,  the  fnow  being  made  hollow  about  the  bladder ; 
and  after  fome  fortnight's  diftance,  fee  whether  the  bladder  be  flirunk ;  for  if 
it  be,  then  it  is  plain  that  tlie  coldnefs  of  the  earth  or  fnow  hath  condenfed 
the  air,  and  brought  it  a  degree  nearer  to  water :  which  is  an  experiment 
of  great  confequence. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  congealing  of  ivater  into  cryjlal. 

364.  It  is  a  report  of  fome  good  credit,  that  in  deep  caves  there  are  pen- 
file  cryftal,  and  degrees  of  cryftal  that  drop  from  above ;  and  in  fome  other, 
(though  more  rarely)  that  rife  from  below  :  Which  though  it  be  chiefly  the 
work  of  cold,  yet  it  may  be  that  water  that  paflfeth  through  the  earth,  gather- 
eth  a  nature  more  clammy,  and  fitter  to  congeal,  and  becomes  folid,  than 
water  of  it  felf  Therefore  trial  would  be  made,  to  lay  a  heap  of  earth  in 
great  frofts,  upon  a  hollow  vefle:l,  putting  a  canvafs  between,  that  it  falleth 
not  '.n :  and  pour  water  upon  it    in  fuch  quantity  as  will  be  fure  to  foak 
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through  ;  and  fee  whether  it  will  not  make  an  harder  ice  in  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel,  and  lefs  apt  to  dilTolve  than  ordinarily.  I  fuppofe  alfo,  that  if  you  make 
the  earth  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  in  faihion  of  a  fugar-loaf 
reverfed,  it  will  help  the  experiment.  For  it  will  make  the  ice  where  it  ifTu- 
eth  lefs  in  bulk ;  and  evermore  fmallnefs  of  quantity  is  a  help  to  verfion. 

Experiment  folk  ary  touching  preferring  of  rofe-leaves  both  in  colour  andfmell. 

365.  Take  damafk  rofes,  and  pull  them ;  then  dry  them  upon  the  top  of 
an  houfe,  upon  a  lead  or  terras,  in  the  hot  fun,  in  a  clear  day,  between  the 
hours  only  (only)  of  twelve  and  two,  or  thereabouts.  Then  put  them  into  a 
fweet  dry  earthen  bottle,  or  a  glafs  with  narrow  mouths,  ftuthng  them  clofe 
together,  but  without  bruifing :  flop  tlie  bottle  or  glafs  clofe,  and  thefe  rofes 
will  retain  not  only  their  fmell  perfedl,  but  their  colour  frefh  for  a  year  at 
leall:.  Note,  that  nothing  doth  lo  much  deftroy  any  plant,  or  other  body, 
either  by  putrefaftion  or  arefadion,  as  the  adventitious  moiflure  which  hang- 
eth  loofe  in  the  body,  if  it  be  not  drawn  out.  For  it  betrayeth  and  toUeth 
forth  the  innate  and  radical  moifture  along  with  it  when  it  felf  goeth  forth. 
And  therefore  in  living  creatures,  moderate  fvveat  doth  preferve  the  juice  of 
the  body.  Note,  that  thefe  rofes,  when  you  take  them  from  the  drying,  have 
little  or  no  fmell  j  {o  that  the  fmell  is  a  fecond  fmell,  that  ifTueth  out  of  the 
flower  afterwards. 

'Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  continuance  of  flame. 

366.  The  continuation  of  flame,  according  unto  the  diverfity  of  the  body 
inflamed,  and  other  circumftances,  is  worthy  the  enquiry ;  chiefly,  for  that 
though  flame  be  (almofl:)  of  a  momentary  lafting,  yet  it  receiveth  the  more, 
and  the  lefs :  we  will  firfl:  therefore  fpeak  (at  large)  of  bodies  inflamed  wholly 
and  immediately,  without  any  wiek  to  help  the  inflammation,  A  fpoonful 
of  fpirit  of  wine  a  little  heated,  was  taken,  and  it  burnt  as  long  as  came  to 
a  hundred  and  fixteen  pulfes.  The  fame  quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine,  mixed 
with  the  fixth  part  of  a  fpoonful  of  nitre,  burnt  but  to  the  fpace  of  ninety  four 
pulfes.  Mked  with  the  like  quantity  of  bay-fflt,  eighty  three  pulfes.  Mixed 
with  the  like  quantity  of  gunpowder,  which  diflxjlved  into  a  black  water,  one 
hundred  and  ten  pulfes.  A  cube  or  pellet  of  yellow  wax  was  taken,  as  much 
as  half  the  fpirit  of  wine,  and  fet  in  the  midfl:,  and  it  burnt  only  to  the  fpace 
of  eighty  feven  pulfes.  Mixed  with  the  fixth  part  of  a  fpoonful  of  milk,  it 
burnt  to  the  fpace  of  one  hundred  pulfes ;  and  the  milk  was  curdled.  Mixed 
with  the  fixth  part  of  a  fpoonful  of  water,  it  burnt  to  the  fpace  of  eighty  fix 
pulfes ;  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  only  to  the  fpace  of  four  pulfes.  A 
fmall  pebble  was  laid  in  the  midfl:,  and  the  fpirit  of  wine  burnt  to  the  fpace 
of  ninety  four  pulfes.  A  piece  of  wood  of  the  bignefs  of  an  arrow,  and 
about  a  finger's  length,  was  fet  up  in  the  midfl:,  and  the  fpirit  of  wine  burnt 
to  the  fpace  of  ninety  four  pulles.  So  that  the  fpirit  of  wine  fimple  endured 
the  longefl ;  and  the  fpirit  of  wine  with  the  bay-falt,  and  the  equal  quantity 
of  water,  were  the  Ihorteft. 

367.  Consider  well,  whether  the  more  fpeedy  going  forth  of  the  flame, 
be  caufed  by  the  greater  vigour  of  the  flame  in  burning ;  or  by  the  refiftance 
of  the  body  mixed,  and  the  averfion  thereof  to  take  flame  :  which  will  ap- 
pear by  the  quantity  of  tlae  fpirit  of  wine,  that  remaineth  after  the  going  out 
of  the  flame.  And  it  feemeth  clearly  to  be  the  latter ;  for  that  the  mixture 
of  things  leafl:  apt  to  burn,  is  the  fpeedieft  in  going  out.  And  note,  by  the 
way,   that  fpirit  of  wine  burned,  till  it  go  out  of  it  felf,  will  burn  no  more ; 
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and  tafteth  nothing  fb  hot  in  the  mouth  as  it  did ;  no,  nor  yet  four,  (as  if  it 
were  a  degree  towards  vinegar)  which  burnt  wine  doth  ;  but  flat  and  dead. 

368.  Note,  that  in  the  experiment  of  wax  aforefaid,  the  wax  dilTolved 
in  the  burning,  and  yet  did  not  incorporate  it  felf  with  the  fpirit  of  wine,  to 
produce  one  flame  ;  but  wherefover  the  wax  floated,  the  flame  forfook  it,  till 
at  laft  it  fpread  all  over,  and  put  the  flame  quite  out. 

369.  The  experiments  of  the  mixtures  of  the  fpirit  of  wine  inflamed,  are 
things  of  difcovery,  and  not  of  ufe  :  but  now  we  will  fpeak  of  the  continuance 
of  flames,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  candles,  lamps  or  tapers ;  confifling  of  inflam- 
mable matters,  and  of  a  wiek  that  provoketh  inflammation.  And  this  im- 
porteth  not  only  difcovery,  but  alfo  ufe  and  profit ;  for  it  is  a  great  faving  in 
all  fuch  lights,  if  they  can  be  made  as  fair  and  right  as  others,  and  yet  laft 
longer.  Wax  pure  made  into  a  candle,  and  wax  mixed  feverally  into  candle- 
fluff,  with  the  particulars  that  follow ;  {viz.  water,  agua  vitae,  milk,  bay-falt, 
oil,  butter,  nitre,  brimlfone,  faw-duft)  every  of  thefe  bearing  a  fixth  part  to 
the  wax ;  and  every  of  thefe  candles  mixed,  being  of  the  fame  weight  and 
wiek  with  the  wax  pure,  proved  thus  in  the  burning  and  lading.  The  fwif- 
tefl:  in  confuming  was  that  with  faw-duft ;  which  firft  burned  fair  till  fbme 
part  of  the  candle  was  confumed,  and  the  duft  gathered  about  the  fnaft ;  but 
then  it  made  the  fnall  big  and  long,  and  to  burn  duflciflily,  and  the  candle 
wafted  in  half  the  time  of  the  wax  pure.  The  next  in  fwiftnefs  were  the 
oil  and  butter,  which  confumed  by  a  fifth  part  fwifter  than  the  pure  wax. 
Then  followed  in  fwiftnefs  the  clear  wax  it  felf  Then  the  bay-falt,  which 
lafted  about  an  eighth  part  longer  than  the  clear  wax.  Then  followed  the 
aqua  vitae,  which  lafted  about  a  fifth  part  longer  than  the  clear  wax.  Then 
followed  the  milk  and  water,  Math  little  difference  from  the  aqua  vitae,  but 
the  water  lloweft.  ■  And  in  thefe  four  laft,  the  wiek  would  fpit  forth  little 
fparl^.  For  the  nitre,  it  would  not  hold  lighted  above  fome  twelve  pulfes :  but 
all  the  while  it  would  fpit  out  portions  of  flame,  which  afterwards  would  go 
out  into  a  vapour.  For  the  brimftone,  it  would  hold  lighted  much  about  the 
lame  with  the  nitre ;  but  then  after  a  little  while  it  would  harden  and  cake 
about  the  fnaft ;  fo  that  the  mixture  of  bay-falt  with  wax,  will  win  an  eio-hth 
part  of  the  time  of  lafting,  and  the  water  a  fifth. 

370.  After  the  feveral  materials  were  tried,  trial  was  like  wife  made  of 
feveral  wieks ;  as  of  ordinary  cotton,  fowing  thread,  rufli,  filk,  ftraw,  and 
wood.  The  filk,  ftraw,  and  wood,  would  flame  a  little,  till  they  came  to 
the  wax,  and  then  go  out :  of  the  other  three,  the  thread  confumed  fafter 
than  the  cotton,  by  a  fixdi  part  of  time  :  the  cotton  next :  then  the  rulh  con- 
fumed flower  than  the  cotton,  by  at  leaft  a  third  part  of  time.  For  the  bi-r- 
nefs  of  the  flame,  the  cotton  and  thread  caft  a  flame  much  alike  ;  and  the  rufti 
much  lels  and  dimmer,  ^laere.  Whether  wood  and  wicks  both,  as  in  torches, 
confume  fifter  than  the  wieks  fimple  ? 

371.  We  have  fpoken  of  the  ieveral  materials,  and  the  feveral  wieks: 
but  to  the  lafting  of  the  flame  it  importeth  alfo ;  not  only  what  the  mate- 
rial is,  but  in  the  fame  material,  whether  it  be  hard,  foft,  old,  new,  &c.  Good 
houfewives,  to  make  their  candles  burn  the  longer,  ule  to  lay  them  (one  by 
one)  in  brun  or  flower,  which  make  them  harder,  and  fo  they  confume  the 
flower :  in  fo  much  as  by  this  means  they  will  outlaft  other  candles  of  the 
lame  ftuff"  almoft  half  in  half  For  bran  and  flower  have  a  virtue  to  harden  ; 
fo  that  both  age,  and  lying  in  the  bran,  doth  help  to  the  lafting.  And  we 
fee  that  wax  candles  laft  longer  than  tallow  candles,  becaufe  wax  is  more  firm 
and  hard. 

372.  The 
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372.  The  lading  of  flame  alfo  dependeth  upon  the  eafy  drawing  of  the 
noiiriflinient ;  as  we  fee  in  the  court  of  Eng/afid,  there  is  a  ferv'ice  which  they 
call  all-night ;  wliich  is  (as  it  were)  a  great  cake  of  wax,  with  tlie  wiek  in  the 
midft  J  whereby  it  torneth  to  pafs,  tiiat  the  wiek  fetcheth  the  nouriiliraenr 
farther  off".  We  fee  alfo  that  lamps  lafl  longer,  becaufe  the  vefTel  is  fei' 
broader  than  the  breadth  of  a  taper  or  candle. 

373.  Take  a  turrettd  lamp  of  tin,  made  in  the  form  of  a  fquare ;  the 
height  of  the  turret  being  thrice  as  much  as  the  length  of  the  lower  parr, 
whereupon  the  lamp  ftandeth  :  make  only  one  hole  in  it,  at  the  end  of  the 
returii  farthefl  from  the  turret.  Reverfe  it,  and  fill  it  full  of  oil  by  that  hole  ; 
and  then  fet  it  upright  again  ;  and  put  a  wiek  in  at  the  hole  ;  and  lighten  it : 
you  fiiall  find  that  it  will  burn  flow,  and  a  long  time  :  Which  is  caufed,  (as 
was  faid  lafl:  before)  for  that  the  flame  fetcheth  the  nourifliment  afar  off. 
You  fliall  find  alfo,  that  as  the  oil  wafl:eth  and  defcendeth,  fo  the  top  of  the 
turret  by  little  and  little  fiUeth  with  air ;  which  is  caufed  by  the  rarefadion  of 
the  oil  by  tiie  heat.  It  were  worthy  the  obfervation,  to  make  a  hole  in  the 
top  of  the  turret,  and  to  try  when  the  oil  is  almofl:  confum.ed,  whether  the 
air  made  of  the  oil,  if  you  put  to  it  a  flame  of  a  candle,  in  the  letting  of  it 
^brth,  will  enflame.  It  were  good  alfo  to  have  the  lamp  made,  not  of  tin,  but 
of  glaf?,  that  you  may  fee  how  the  vapour,  or  air  gathereth,  by  degrees,  in 
the  top. 

374.  A  fourth  point  that  importeth  the  lafl:ing  of  the  flame,  is  the  cloienefs 
of  the  air  wherein  the  flame  burneth.  We  fee,  that  if  wind  bloweth  upon  a 
candle,  it  wafl;eth  apace.  We  fee  alfo,  it  lafl:eth  longer  in  a  lanthorn  than  at 
large.  And  there  are  traditions  of  lamps  and  candles,  that  have  burnt  a  very 
long;  time  in  caves  and  tombs. 

375.  A  fifth  point  that  importeth  the  lafl:ing  of  the  flame,  is  the  nature  of 
the  air  where  the  flame  burneth ;  whether  it  be  hot  or  cold,  mo\i\  or  dry. 
The  air,  if  it  be  very  cold,  irritateth  the  flame,  and  maketh  it  burn  more 
fiercely  j  (as  fire  fcorcheth  in  frofly  weather)  and  fo  furthereth  the  confump- 
tion.  The  air  once  heated  (I  conceive)  maketh  the  flame  burn  more  mildly, 
and  fo  helpeth  the  continuance.  The  air,  if  it  be  dry,  is  indift^erent :  the  air, 
if  it  be  moift,  doth  in  a  degree  quench  the  flame,  (as  we  fee  lights  will  go 
out  in  the  damps  of  mines :)  and  howfoever  maketh  it  burn  more  dully,  and 
fo  helpeth  the  continuance. 

,r  Experiments  in  confer t  toiichi?ig  burials  or  infufions  of  divers  bodies  in  earth. 

376.  Burials  in  earth  ferve  for  prefervation  ;  and  for  condenfation  ;  and 
for  induration  of  bodies.  And  if  you  intend  condenfation  or  induration,  you 
may  bury  the  bodies  fo  as  earth  may  touch  them  :  as  if  you  would  make  arti- 
ficial porcellane,  ^Sc.  And  the  like  you  may  do  for  confervation,  if  the  bodies 
be  hard  and  folid  j  as  clay,  wood,  G^f.  But  if  you  intend  prefervation  of 
bodies,  more  foft  and  tender,  then  you  mufl:  do  one  of  thefe  two :  either  you 
mufl:  put  them  in  cafes,  whereby  they  may  not  touch  the  earth ;  or  elfe  you 
mufl:  vault  the  earth,  whereby  it  may  hang  over  them,  and  not  touch  them  : 
for  if  the  earth  touch  them,  it  will  do  more  hurt  by  the  moiflurc,  caufing 
them  to  putrefy,  than  good  by  the  \'irtual  cold,  to  conferve  them  ;  except  the 
earth  be  very  dry  and  fandy. 

377.  An  orange,  lemon  and  apple,  wrapt  in  a  linen  cloth,  being  buried  for 
a  fortnight's  fpace  four  foot  deep  within  the  earth,  though  it  were  in  a  moift 
place,  and  a  rainy  time,  yet  came  forth  no  ways  mouldy  or  rotten,  but  were 
become  a  little  harder  than  they  were  ;  otherwife  frefh  in  their  colour ;  but 
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their  juice  fomewhat  flatted.     But  with  the  burial  of  a  fortnight  more  they 
became  putrefied. 

378.  A  bottle  of  beer,  buried  in  like  manner  as  before,  became  more  lively, 
better  tafted,  and  clearer  than  it  was.  And  a  bottle  of  wine  in  like  manner. 
A  bottle  of  vinegar  fo  buried,  came  forth  more  lively  and  more  odoriferous, 
fmelling  almoft  like  a  violet.  And  afier  the  whole  month's  burial,  all  the 
tliree  came  forth  as  frefli  and  lively,  if  not  better  than  before. 

379.  It  were  a  profitable  experiment,  to  preferve  oranges,  lemons,  and 
pomgranates,  till  fummer ;  for  then  their  price  will  be  mightily  increafed. 
This  may  be  done,  if  you  put  them  in  a  pot  or  velfel  well  covered,  that  the 
moifture  of  the  earth  come  not  at  them ;  or  elfe  by  putting  them  ia  a  confer- 
vatory  of  fnow.  And  generally,  whofoever  will  make  experiments  of  cold, 
let  him  be  provided  of  three  things ;  a  confervatory  of  fnow ;  a  good  large 
vault,  twenty  foot  at  leaft  under  the  ground  ;  and  a  deep  well. 

380.  There  hath  been  a  tradition,  that  pearl,  and  coral,  and  turchois- 
ftone,  that  have  loft  their  colours,  may  be  recovered  by  burying  in  the  earth  : 
which  is  a  thing  of  great  profit,  if  it  would  fort :  but  upon  trial  of  fix  weeks 
burial,  there  followed  no  effect.  It  were  good  to  try  it  in  a  deep  well,  or  in 
a  confervatory  of  fnow,  where  the  cold  may  be  more  conftringent ;  and  fo 
make  the  body  more  united,  and  thereby  more  refplendent. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  the  effe6fs  in  mem  bodies  from  federal  winds. 

381.  Mens  bodies  are  heavier,  and  lefs  difpofed  to  motion,  when  fouthern 
winds  blow,  than  when  northern.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  when  the  fouthern 
winds  blow,  the  humours  do  (in  fome  degree)  melt  and  wax  fluid,  and  fo 
flow  into  the  parts ;  as  it  is  feen  in  wood  and  other  bodies ;  which,  when  the 
fouthern  winds  blow,  do  fwell.  Befides,  the  motion  and  adlivity  of  the  body 
confifteth  chiefly  in  the  finews,  which,  when  the  fouthern  wind  bloweth,  are 
more  rebx. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  winter  and  fummer  ficknejj'es. 

382.  It  is  commonly  feen,  that  more  are  fick  in  the  fummer,  and  more 
die  in  the  winter ;  except  it  be  in  peftilent  difeafes,  which  commonly  reign  in 
fummer  or  autumn.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  difeafes  are  bred  (indeed)  chiefly 
by  heat ;  but  then  they  are  cured  moft  by  fweat  and  purge ;  which  in  the 
tummer  cometh  on,  or  is  provoked  more  eafily.  As  for  peftilent  difeafes,  the 
reafon  why  moft  die  of  them  in  fummer,  is  becaufe  they  are  bred  moft  in 
the  fummer  ;  for  otherwife  thofe  that  are  touched  are  in  moft  danger  in  the 
winter. 

Experit7ient  folitary  touching  pefilential  feafons. 

383.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  years  hot  and  moift  are  moft  peftilent ; 
upon  the  fuperficial  ground,  that  heat  and  moifture  caufe  putrefadion.  In 
England  it  is  found  not  true  ;  for  many  times  there  have  been  great  plagues  in 
dry  years.  Whereof  the  caufe  may  be,  for  that  drought  in  the  bodies  of  iflan- 
ders  habituate  to  moift  airs,  doth  exafperate  the  humours,  and  maketh  them 
mnre  apt  to  putrefy  or  inflame :  befides,  it  tainteth  the  waters,  (commonly) 
and  maketh  them  lefs  wholefome.  And  again  in  Barbary,  the  plagues  break 
up  in  the  flimmer  months,  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  an  error  received  about  epidemical  difeafes. 

3H4.  Many  difeafes  (both  epidemical  and  others)  break  forth  at  particular 
Vol.  III.  L  times. 
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times.  And  the  caufe  is  falfly  imputed  to  the  confTitutioa  of  tlie  ak  at  that 
time,  when  they  break  forth  or  reign  j  whereas  it  proceedetli  (indeed)  from  a 
precedent  fequence,  and  feries  of  the  feafons  of  the  year  :  and  therefore  Hippo- 
eratei  in  l:iis  prognofticks  doth  make  good  obfervations  ot  the  difeafca  tiiut  en- 
fue  upon  the  nature  of  the  precedent  four  feafons  of  the  year. 

Experiment  Jolitary  touching  the  alteration  or  prefervation  of  liquor i  in  leclU 

or  deep  vaults. 

385.  Trial  hath  been  made  with  earthern  bottles  well  flopped,  hanged 
in  a  well  of  twenty  fithom  deep  at  the  leaft ;  and  fome  of  the  bottles  have 
been  let  down  into  the  water,  fome  others  have  hanged  above,  within  about 
a  fathom  of  the  water ;  and  the  liquors  fo  tried,  have  been  beer  (not  new, 
but  ready  for  drinking)  and  wine  and  milk.  The  proof  hath  been,  that  both 
the  beer  and  the  wine  (as  well  within  water  as  above)  have  not  been  palled 
or  deaded  at  all ;  but  as  good,  or  fomewhat  better,  than  bottles  of  the  fame 
drinks  and  ftalenefs  kept  in  a  cellar.  But  thofe  which  did  hang  above  water 
were  apparently  the  beft ;  and  that  beer  did  flower  a  little  ;  whereas  that  under 
•water  did  not,  though  it  were  frefli.  The  milk  fowred  and  began  to  putrefy. 
Neverthelefs  it  is  true,  that  there  is  a  village  near  Bhis,  where  in  deep  caves 
they  do  thicken  milk ;  in  fuch  fort  that  it  becometh  very  pleafant ;  which  was 
fome  caufe  of  this  trial  of  hanging  milk  in  the  well :  but  our  proof  was 
naught ;  neither  do  I  know,  whether  that  milk  in  thofe  caves  be  firfl  boiled. 
It  were  good  therefore  to  try  it  with  milk  fodden,  and  with  cream ;  for  that 
milk  of  it  felf  is  fuch  a  compound  body  of  cream,  curds  and  whey,  as  it  is 
eafily  turned  and  diffolved.  It  were  good  alfo  to  try  the  beer  when  it  is  in 
wort,  that  it  may  be  feen,  whether  the  hanging  in  the  well  will  accelerate  tlie 
ripening  and  clarifying  of  it. 

Experif}ient  folitary  touching  Jlutting. 

386.  Divers,  we  fee,  do  flut.  The  caufe  may  be  (in  mofl)  the  refrigera- 
tion of  the  tongue ;  whereby  it  is  lefs  apt  to  move.  And  therefore  we  fee  that 
naturals  do  generally  ftut :  and  we  fee  that  in  thofe  that  flut,  if  they  drink 
wine  moderately,  they  flut  lefs,  becaufe  it  heateth :  and  fo  we  fee,  that  they 
that  flut,  do  flut  more  in  the  firfl  offer  to  fpeak,  than  in  continuance ;  be- 
caufe the  tongue  is  by  motion  fomewhat  heated.  In  fome  alio,  it  may  be 
(though  rarely)  the  drynefs  of  the  tongue  ;  which  likewife  maketh  it  lefs  apt 
to  move  as  well  as  cold  :  for  it  is  an  effeft  that  it  cometh  to  fome  wife  and 
great  men  ;  as  it  did  unto  Mofes,  who  was  linguae  praepeditae  ;  and  many 
flutters  (we  find)  are  very  cholerick  men ;  choler  inducing  a  drynefs  in  th« 
tongue. 

Experi?nenis  in  confort  touching  fmells. 

387.  Smells  and  other  odours  are  fweeter  in  the  air  at  fome  diftance,  than 
near  the  nofe  j  as  hath  been  partly  touched  heretofore.  The  caufe  is  double : 
firfl,  the  finer  mixture,  or  incorporation  of  the  fmell :  for  we  fee  that  in  founds 
likewife,  they  are  fweetefl,  when  we  cannot  hear  every  part  by  it  felf.  The 
other  reafon  is,  for  that  all  fweet  finells  have  joined  with  them  fome  earthy  or 
crude  odours  ;  and  at  fome  diftance  the  fweet,  which  is  the  more  fpiritual,  is 
perceived  ;  and  the  earthy  reacheth  not  fo  far. 

388.  Sweet  fmells  are  moft  forcible  in  dry  fubflances  when  they  are 
broken ;  and  fo  likewife  in  oranges  and  lemons,  the  nipping  of  their  rind, 
giveth  out  their  fmell  more  :  ajid  generally  when  bodies  are  moved  gr  ftirred, 
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tlioagh  not  broken,  the\'  fmell  more  j  as  a  fweet  bag  waved.  The  caufe  is 
doable :  the  one,  for  that  there  is  a  greater  emiffion  of  the  fpirit  when  way 
is  made  :  and  this  holdeth  in  the  breaking,  nipping  or  crufhing ;  it  holdcth 
alfo  (in  ibme  degree)  in  the  moving :  but  in  this  lail  there  is  a  concurrence  of 
the  iecond  caule ;  which  is  the  impulfion  of  the  air  that  bringeth  the  fcent 
f after  upon  us. 

389.  Thk  daintiefl  fmells  of  flowers  are  out  of  thole  plants  whofe  leaves 
fmell  not ;  as  violets,  rofes,  wall-flowers,  gilly-flowers,  pinks,  wood-bines,  vine- 
flowers,  apple-blooms,  lime-tree  blooms,  bean-blooms,  (ic.  The  caule  is,  for 
that  where  there  is  heat  and  ll:rength  enough  in  the  plant  to  make  the  leaves 
odorate,  there  the  fmell  of  the  flower  is  rather  evanid  and  weaker,  than  that 
of  the  leaves ;  as  it  is  in  rofemary  flowers,  lavender  flowers,  and  fweet  briar 
rofes.  But  where  there  is  lefs  heat,  there  the  fpirit  of  the  plant  is  digefted 
and  refined,  and  fevered  from  the  grofler  juice  in  the  efiiorefcence,  and  not 
before, 

390.  Most  odours  fmell  beft  broken  or  cruHi'd,  as  hath  been  faid  ;  but 
flowers  preflTed  or  beaten  do  lofe  the  freflinefs  and  fweetnefs  of  their  odour. 
The  caufe  is,  for  that  when  they  are  crulhed,  the  grolfer  and  more  earthy  fpi-* 
rit  cometh  out  with  the  finer,  and  troubleth  it ;  whereas  in  ftronger  odours 
there  are  no  fucli  degrees  of  the  iifue  of  the  fmell. 

Experiments  in  con  fort  touching  the  goodnefs  and  choice  of  water. 

391.  It  is  a  thing  of  very  good  ufe  to  difcover  the  goodnefs  of  v\^aters. 
The  tafte,  to  thole  that  drink  water  only,  doth  fomewhat :  but  other  experi- 
ments are  more  fure.  Firft,  try  waters  by  weight ;  wherein  you  may  find 
fome  difference,  though  not  much  :  and  the  lighter  you  may  account  the 
better. 

392.  Secondly,  try  them  by  boiling  upon  an  equal  fire :  and  that  which 
confumeth  away  fallelT:,  you  may  account  the  beft. 

393.  Thirdly,  try  them  in  fcveral  bottles,  or  open  velTels,  matches  in 
every  thing  clfe,  and  fee  which  of  them  lall  longefi:  without  flench  or  corrup- 
tion. And  that  which  holdeth  unputrefied  longefi,  you  may  likewife  account 
the  beft. 

394.  Fourthly,  try  them  by  making  drinks  flronger  or  fmaller,  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  malt ;  and  you  may  conclude,  that  that  water  which  maketh 
the  flronger  drink,  is  the  more  concodfed  and  nourifhing  ;  though  perhaps  it 
be  not  fo  good  for  medicinal  ufe.  And  fuch  water  (commonly)  is  the  water 
of  large  and  navigable  rivers  ;  and  likewife  in  large  and  clean  ponds  of  fland- 
ing  water  :  for  upon  both  of  them,  the  fun  hath,  more  power  than  upon  foun- 
tains or  fmall  rivers.  And  I  conceive  that  chalk-water  is  next  them  the  beft, 
for  going  farthefl  in  drink  :  for  that  alfo  helpeth  concoction  ;  fo  it  be  out  of  a 
deep  well  ;  for  tlien  it  cureth  the  rawnefs  of  the  water ;  but  chalky  w^ater, 
towards  the  top  of  the  earth,  is  too  fretting ;  as  it  appeareth  in  laundry  of 
clothes,  which  wear  out  apace  if  you  ufe  fuch  waters. 

395.  Fifthly,  the  houfewives  do  find  a  difference  in  waters,  for  the 
beaiing  or  not  bearing  of  ibap :  and  it  is  likely  that  the  more  fat  water  will 
bear  Ibap  belt ;  for  the  hungry  water  doth  kill  the  undtuous  nature  of  the 
foap. 

396.  Sixthly,  you  may  make  a  judgment  of  waters,  according  to  the 
plat-e  whence  they  fpring  or  come  :  the  rain  water  is,  by  the  phyficians,  e- 
ileemed  the  fineft  and  the  bell ;  but  yet  it  is  faid  to  putrefy  foonefl ;  which 
is  likely,  becaufe  of  the  finenefs  of  the  fpirit :  and  in  confervatories  of  rain- 
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water,  (fuch  as  they  have  in  Venice,  &c.)  they  are  found  not  lb  choice  waters  j 
the  worfe  (perhaps)  bccaufe  they  are  covered  aloft,  and  kept  from  the  fun. 
Snow-water  is  held  unwholfome  ;  in  fo  much  as  the  people  that  dwell  at  t!ie 
foot  of  tlie  liiow  mountains,  or  otherwife  upon  the  akent,  (eipecially  tiiu 
women)  by  drinking  of  fiiow-water,  have  great  bags  hanging  under  d:ieir 
throats.  Well-water,  except  it  be  upon  chalk,  or  a  very  pleutitul  fpring,  ma- 
keth  meat  red  ;  which  is  an  ill  fign.  Springs  on  the  tops  ot  high  hills  are 
the  bcft  :  for  both  they  feem  to  have  a  hghtnefs  and  ap^ietite  of  mounting  ; 
and  befides,  they  are  moll  pure  and  unmingled ;  and  again,  are  more  pcrcx>- 
lated  through  a  great  fpace  of  earth.  For  waters  in  valleys,  join  in  effedl  under 
ground  with  all  waters  of  the  iame  level ;  wliereas  I'prings  oa  the  tops  of  hills, 
pafs  through  a  great  deal  of  pure  earth,  witli  lefs  mixture  of  other  waters. 

397.  Sev£nthlYj  judgment  may  be  made  of  waters  by  the  foil  where- 
upon the  water  runneth  ;  as  pebble  is  the  cleanetl  and  beil  tailed  ;  and  next  to 
that,  clay-water ;  and  thirdly,  water  upon  chalk ;  fourthly,  that  upon  fand  j 
and  woril  of  all  upon  mud.  Neither  may  you  truft  waters  that  taile  fweet ; 
tor  they  are  commonly  found  in  riling  grounds  of  great  cities ;  which  muft 
needs  take  in  a  great  deal  of  filth. 

'Experimeiit  folitary  touching  the  temperate  heat  under  the  aequinoSlial. 

398.  In  Peru,  and  divers  parts  of  the  IVefi-hidies,  though  under  the  line, 
the  heats  ai'e  not  fo  intolerable  as  they  be  in  Barbary,  and  the  fkirts  of  the 
torrid  zone.  The  caufes  are,  firft  the  great  breezes  which  the  motion  of  the, 
air  in  great  circles,  (fuch  as  are  under  the  girdle  of  the  world)  produceth ; 
which  do  refrigerate ;  and  therefore  in  thofe  parts  noon  is  nothing  fo  hot, 
when  the  breezes  are  great,  as  about  nine  or  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon. 
Another  caufe  is,  for  that  the  length  of  the  night,  and  the  dews  thereof,  do 
compenfate  the  heat  of  the  day.  A  third  caufe  is  the  flay  of  the  fun  ;  not  in 
refpedl  of  day  and  night,  (for  that  we  fpake  of  before)  but  in  refpedt  of  the 
feafon ;  for  under  the  line  the  fun  crofieth  the  line,  and  maketh  two  fummers 
and  two  winters ;  but  in  the  Ikirts  of  the  torrid  zone  it  doubleth  and  goeth 
back  again,  and  fo  maketh  one  long  fummer. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  coloration  of  black  and  taivny  moors. 

399.  The  heat  of  the  fun  maketh  men  black  in  fome  countries,  as  In 
Aethiopia  and  Guinea,  6cc.  Fire  doth  it  not,  as  we  fee  in  glafs  men,  that  are 
continually  about  the  fire.  The  realbn  may  be,  becaufe  fire  doth  lick  up  the 
fpirits  and  blood  of  the  body,  fo  as  they  exhale  ;  fo  tliat  it  ever  maketh  men 
look  pale  and  fellow  j  but  the  fun,  which  is  a  gentler  heat,  doth  but  draw 
the  blood  to  the  outward  parts ;  and  rather  concodleth  it  than  foaketh  it ; 
and  therefore  we  fee  that  all  Aethiopes  are  flelliy  and  plump,  and  have  great 
lips ;  all  which  betoken  moifture  retained,  and  not  drawn  out.  We  fee  alio, 
that  the  negroes  are  bred  in  countries  that  have  plenty  of  water,  by  rivers,  or 
otherwife  :  for  Meroe,  which  was  the  metropolis  of  Aethiopia,  was  upon  a 
great  lake  ;  and  Congo,  where  the  negroes  are,  is  full  of  rivers.  And  tlie  con- 
fines of  the  river  Niger,  where  the  negroes  alfo  are,  are  well  watered  :  and 
the  region  about  cape  Verde  is  likewife  moift,  in  fo  much  as  it  is  peflilent 
through  moifture  :  but  the  countries  of  the  Abyjfenes,  and  Barbary,  and 
Peru,  where  they  are  tawny,  and  olivafter,  and  pale,  are  generally  more  fandy 
and  dry.  As  for  the  Aethiopes,  as  they  are  plump  and  flelhy  ;  fo  (it  may  be) 
they  are  fanguine  and  ruddy  coloured,  if  their  black  fkin  would  fufier  it  to 
be  feen. 
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Experiment  foUiary  touching  rnotio?!  after  the  injlant  of  death. 

400.  SoM  E  creatures  do  move  a  good  while  after  their  head  is  off;  as  birds  - 
Ibme  a  very  Uttle  time  ;  as  men  and  all  bealls ;  lome  move,  though  cut  in  fe- 
veral  pieces ;  as  ihakes,  eels,  worms,  flies,  Zjc.  Firft  therefore  it  is  certain,  that 
the  immediate  caufe  of  death,  is  the  refolution  or  extinguiiliment  of  the  fpirits ; 
and  that  the  del'cradtion  or  corruption  of  the  organs,  is  but  the  mediate  caufe. 
But  fome  organs  are  fo  peremptorily  neceifary,  that  the  extinguilhment  of  the 
fpirits  dotu  Ipeedily  follow  ;  but  yet  fo  as  there  is  an  interim  of  a  fmall  time. 
It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  of  credit,  that  a  facrificed  beaft  hath 
lowed  after  the  heart  hath  been  fevered  ;  and  it  is  a  report  alfo  of  credit,  that 
the  head  of  a  pig  hath  been  opened,  and  the  brain  put  into  the  palm  of  a  man's 
hand  trembling,  without  breaking  any  part  of  it,  or  fevering  it  from  the  mar- 
row of  the  back-bone ;  during  which  time  the  pig  hath  been,  in  all  appea- 
rance, ftark  dead,  and  without  motion ;  and  after  a  fmall  time  the  brain  hath 
been  replaced,  and  the  fkuU  of  the  pig  clofed,  and  the  pig  hath  a  little  after 
gone  about.  And  certain  it  is,  that  an  eye  upon  revenge  hath  been  thrufl: 
forth,  fo  as  it  hanged  a  pretty  diftance  by  the  vifual  nerve ;  and  during  that 
time  the  eye  hath  been  without  any  power  of  fight ;  and  yet  after  (being  re- 
placed,) recovered  fight.  Now  the  fpirits  are  chiefly  in  the  head  and  cells  of 
the  brain,  which  in  men  and  beafts  are  large  ;  and  therefore  when  the  head 
is  off,  they  move  little  or  nothing.  But  birds  have  fmall  heads,  and  therefore 
the  fpirits  are  a  little  more  difperfed  in  the  finews,  whereby  motion  remaineth 
In  them  a  little  longer ;  in  fo  much  as  it  is  extant  in  ftory,  that  an  Emperor 
of  Rojne,  to  fliew  the  certainty  of  his  hand,  did  flioot  a  great  forked  arrow  at 
an  oftrich,  as  fhe  ran  fwiftly  upon  the  ftage,  and  ftruck  off  her  head  j  and 
yet  fhe  continued  the  race  a  little  way  with  the  head  off.  As  for  worms, 
and  flies,  and  eels,  the  fpirits  are  diffufed  almoil  all  over  j  and  therefore  they 
move  in  their  feveral  pieces. 
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Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  acceleration  of  germination. 

WE  will  now  enquire  of  plants  or  vegetables :  and  we  fliall  do 
it  with  diligence.  They  are  the  principal  part  of  the  third 
day's  work.  They  are  the  firll  prodiicat,  which  is  the  word 
of  animation  :  for  the  other  words  are  but  the  words  of 
eflence  ;  and  they  are  of  excellent  and  general  ufe  for  food, 
medicine,  and  a  number  of  mechanical  arts. 

401.  There  were  fown  in  a  bed,  turnip- feed,  radidi-feed,  wheat,  cucum- 
ber-feed and  peafe.  The  bed  we  call  a  hot  bed,  and  the  manner  of  it  is  this : 
there  was  taken  horfe  dung,  old  and  well  rotted ;  this  was  laid  upon  a  bank 
half  a  foot  high,  and  fupported  round  about  with  planks ;  and  upon  the  top 
was  caft  fifted  earth,  fome  two  fingers  deep  j  and  then  the  feed  fprinkled  upon 
it,  having  been  fteeped  all  night  in  water  mixed  with  cow  dung.  The  turnip- 
feed  and  the  wheat  came  up  half  an  inch  above  ground  within  two  days  after, 
without  any  watering.  The  reft  the  third  day.  The  experiment  was  made  in 
OBober ;  and  (it  may  be)  in  the  fpring,  the  accelerating  would  have  been  tlie 
ipeedier.  This  is  a  noble  experiment ;  for  without  this  help  they  would  have 
been  four  times  as  long  in  coming  up.  But  there  doth  not  occur  to  me,  at  this 
prefent,  any  ufe  thereof  for  profit ;  except  it  Ihould  be  for  ro\\ing  of  peafe, 
which  have  their  price  veiy  much  increafed  by  the  early  coming.  It  may  be 
tried  alfo  with  cherries,  ftrawberries,  and  other  fruit,  which  are  deareft  when 
they  come  early. 

402.  There  was  wheat  fteeped  in  water  mixed  with  cow  dung;  other 
in  water  mixed  with  horfe  dung ;  other  in  water  mixed  with  pigeon  dung ; 
other  in  urine  of  man ;  other  in  water  mixed  with  chalk  powdred ;  other  in 
water  mixed  with  foot ;  other  in  water  mixed  with  afties ;  other  in  water 
mixed  with  bay-falt ;  other  in  claret-wine ;  other  in  malmfey ;  other  in  fpi- 
rit  of  wine.  The  proportion  of  the  mixture  was,  a  fourth  part  of  the  ingre- 
dients to  the  water  j  fave  that  there  was  not  of  the  filt  above  an  eighth  part. 
The  urine,  and  wines,  and  fpirit  of  wine,  were  ftmple  without  mixture  of 
water.  The  time  of  the  fteeping  was  twelve  hours.  The  time  of  the  year 
OBoher.  There  was  alfo  other  wheat  fown  unfteeped,  but  watered  tv/ice  a 
day  with  warm  water.  There  was  alfo  other  wheat  {oww  fimple  to  co.mpare 
it  with  the  reft.  The  event  was ;  that  thofe  that  were  in  the  mixture  of  dung, 
and  urine,  and  foot,  chalk,  afties  and  fait,  came  up  v\  ithin  fix  days :  and  thoTe 
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that  afterwards  proved  the  highefl,  thickeft,  and  moft  lurty,  were  firO:  the 
urine ;  and  then  the  dungs ;  next  the  chalk  ;  next  the  Ibot ;  next  the  aflics ; 
next  the  fait ;  next  the  wheat  fimple  of  it  felf,  unlteeped  and  unwatered  } 
next  the  watered  twice  a  day  with  warm  water ;  next  the  claret-wine.  So  that 
thefe  three  laft  were  flower  than  the  ordinary  wheat  of  it  felf;  and  this  cul- 
ture did  rather  retard  than  advance.  As  for  thofe  that  were  fleeped  in  malm- 
fey  and  fpirit  of  wine,  they  came  not  up  at  all.  This  is  a  rich  experiment  for 
profit ;  for  the  moft  of  the  fteepings  are  chear-»  things  ;  and  the  goodnefs  of  the 
crop  is  a  great  matter  of  gain  ;  if  the  goodnefs  of  the  crop  anfwer  the  earlinefs 
of  the  coming  up :  as  it  is  like  it  w^ill ;  both  being  from  the  vigour  of  the 
feed ;  which  alfo  partly  appeared  in  the  former  experiments,  as  hath  been 
faid.  This  experiment  would  be  tried  in  other  grains,  feeds  and  kernels : 
for  it  may  be  fome  iteeping  will  agree  befl  with  fome  feeds.  It  would  be 
tried  alfo  with  roots  fleeped  as  before,  but  for  longer  time.  It  would  be  tried 
alfo  in  feveral  feafons  of  the  year,  efpecially  the  fpring. 

403.  Strawberries  watered  now  and  then  (as  once  in  three  days)  with 
water,  wherein  hath  been  fleeped  flieeps  dung  or  pigeons  dung,  will  prevent 
and  come  early.  And  it  is  like  the  fame  effed:  would  follow  in  other  berries, 
herbs,  flowers,  grains  or  trees.  And  therefore  it  is  an  experiment,  though 
vulgar  in  flrawberries,  yet  not  brought  into  ufe  generally  :  for  it  is  ufual  to 
help  the  ground  with  muck ;  and  likewife  to  recomfort  it  fometimes  with 
muck  put  to  the  roots ;  but  to  water  it  with  muck  water^  which  is  like  to  be 
more  forcible,  is  not  praftifed. 

404.  Dung,  or  chalk,  or  blood,  applied  in  fubflance  (feafonably)  to  the 
roots  of  trees,  doth  fet  them  forwards.  But  to  do  it  unto  herbs,  without  mix- 
ture of  water  or  earth,  it  may  be  thefe  helps  are  too  hot. 

405.  The  former  means  of  helping  germination,  are  either  by  the  good- 
nefs and  flrength  of  the  nourifliment ;  or  by  the  comforting  and  exciting  the 
fpirits  in  the  plant,  to  draw  the  nourilhment  better.  And  of  this  latter  kind, 
concerning  tlie  comforting  of  the  fpirits  of  the  plant,  art  alio  the  experiments 
that  follow  ;  though  they  be  not  applications  to  the  root  or  feed.  The  plan- 
ting of  trees  warm  upon  a  wall  againil  the  fouth,  or  fouth-eafl  fun,  doth  haften 
their  coming  on  and  ripening ;  and  the  fouth-eafl  is  found  to  be  better  than 
the  ibuth-wefl,  though  the  fouth-vvefl  be  the  hotter  coafl.  But  the  caufe  is 
chiefly,  for  that  the  heat  of  the  morning  fucceedeth  the  cold  of  the  night  i 
and  partly,  becaute  (many  times)  the  fouth-wefl  fun  is  too  parching.  So  like- 
wife  the  planting  of  them  upon  the  back  of  a  chimney  where  a  fire  is  kept, 
doth  haflen  their  coming  on  and  ripening :  nay  more,  the  drawing  of  the 
boughs  into  the  infide  of  a  room  where  a  fire  is  continually  kept,  worketh  the 
fan:ie  effedl ;  which  hath  been  tried  with  grapes ;  in  fo  much  as  they  will 
come  a  month  earlier  than  the  grapes  abroad. 

406.  Besides  the  two  means  of  accelerating  germination  formerly  de- 
fcribed ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  mending  of  the  nourifhment ;  comforting  of  the 
fpirit  of  the  plant ;  there  is  a  third,  which  is  the  making  way  for  the  eafy 
coming  to  the  nourilhment,  and  drawing  it.  And  therefore  gentle  digging 
and  loofening  of  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  trees ;  and  the  removing  herbs 
and  flowers  into  new  earth  once  in  two  years,  (which  is  the  fame  thing ;  for 
the  new  earth  is  ever  loofer)  doth  greatly  further  the  profpering  and  earlinefs 
of  plants. 

407.  But  the  mofl  admirable  acceleration  by  facilitating  the  nourifhment, 
is  that  of  water.  For  a  flandard  of  a  damafk  rofe  with  the  root  on,  was 
fct  in  a  chamber  where  no  fire  was,  upright  in  an  earthen  pan,  full  of  fair 
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watx^r,  without  any  mixture,  half  a  foot  under  the  water,  the  ftandard  being 
more  than  two  foot  high  above  the  water  :  within  the  fpace  of  ten  days  the 
ftandard  did  put  forth  a  fair  green  leaf,  and  fome  other  little  buds,-  which 
ftood  at  a  ftay,  without  any  Ihew  of  decay  or  withering,  more  than  ftvtn 
days.  But  afterwards  that  leaf  faded,  but  the  young  buds  did  fprcut.  on ; 
which  afterward  opened  into  fair  leaves  in  the  fpace  of  three  months ;  and 
continued  fo  a  while  after,  till  upon  removal  we  left  the  trial.  But  note  that 
the  leaves  were  fomewhat  paler  and  lighter-coloured,  than  the  leaves  ufe  to 
be  abroad.  Note  that  the  hri\  buds  were  in  the  end  of  OBober  ;  and  it  is  like- 
ly that  if  it  had  been  in  the  fpring  time,  it  would  have  piit  forth  with  greater 
ftrength,  and  (it  may  be)  to  have  grown  on  to  bear  flowers.  By  this  m.eans 
you  may  have  (as  it  feemeth)  rofes  fet  in  the  midft  of  a  pool,  being  fupported 
with  fome  ftay  ;  which  is  matter  of  rarenefs  and  ple:ifure,  though  of  fmall 
ufe.  This  is  tlie  more  ftrange,  for  that  the  like  role-ftandarti  was  put  at  the 
fame  time  into  water  mixed  with  horfe  dung,  the  horfe  dung  about  the  fourth 
part  to  the  water,  and  in  four  months  fpace  (while  it  was  obferved)  put  not 
forth  any  leaf,  though  divers  buds  at  the  firft,  as  the  other. 

408.  A  Dutch  flower  that  had  a  bulbous  root,  was  likewife  put  at  the  flimc 
time  all  under  water,  fome  two  or  three  fingers  deep  ;  and  within  kvcn  days 
Iprouted,  and  continued  long  after  a  further  growing.  There  were  alfo  put 
in  a  beet  root,  a  borage  root,  and  a  radiih  root,  which  had  all  their  leaves  cut 
almofl  clofe  to  the  roots ;  and  within  fix  weeks  had  fair  leaves ;  and  fo  conti- 
nued till  the  end  of  November. 

409.  Note,  that  if  roots,  or  peafe,  or  flowers,  may  be  accelerated  in  their 
coming  and  ripening,  there  is  a  double  profit ;  the  one  in  the  high  price 
that  thofe  things  bear  when  they  come  early :  the  other  in  the  fwiftnefs  of 
their  returns  :  for  in  fome  grounds  which  are  flrong,  you  fhall  have  a  radifli, 
Gfc.  come  in  a  month  ;  that  in  other  grounds  will  not  come  in  two ;  and  fo 
make  double  returns. 

410.  Wheat  alfo  was  put  into  the  water,  and  came  not  forth  at  all ;  fb 
as  it  feemeth  there  raufl  be  fome  flrength  and  bulk  in  the  body  put  into  the 
water,  as  it  is  in  roots  j  for  grains,  or  feeds,  the  cold  of  the  water  will  mor- 
tify. But  cafually  fome  wheat  lay  under  the  pan,  which  was  fomewhat  moi- 
fliened  by  the  fuing  of  the  pan  ;  which  in  fix  weeks  (as  aforefaid)  looked 
mouldy  to  the  eye,  but  it  was  fprouted  forth  half  a  finger's  length. 

41 1.  It  feemeth  by  thefe  inllances  of  water,  that  for  nourifhment  the  wa- 
ter is  almoft  all  in  all,  and  that  the  earth  doth  but  keep  the  plant  upright,  and 
fave  it  from  over-heat  and  over-cold  ;  and  therefore  is  a  comfortable  experi- 
ment for  good  drinkers.  It  proveth  alfo  that  our  former  opinion  j  that  drink 
incorporate  with  flefh  or  roots,  (as  in  capon-beer,  (Sc.)  will  nourifli  more  eafily, 
than  meat  and  drink  taken  feverally. 

412.  The  houfing  of  plants  (I  conceive)  will  both  accelerate  germination, 
and  bring  forth  flowers  and  plants  in  the  colder  foafons :  and  as  we  houfe  hot- 
countrey  plants,  as  lemons,  oranges,  myrtles,  to  fave  them ;  fo  we  may  houfe 
our  own  countrey  plants,  to  forward  them,  and  make  them  come  in  the  cold 
feafons ;  in  fuch  fort,  that  you  may  have  violets,  ftrawberries,  peafe,  all  winter : 
fo  that  you  fow  or  remove  them  at  fit  times.  This  experiment  is  to  be  refer- 
red unto  the  comforting  of  the  fpirit  of  the  plant  by  warmth,  as  well  as  hou- 
fing their  boughs,  &c.  So  then  the  means  to  accelerate  germination,  are  in 
particular  eight,  in  general  three, 

■  Expe- 
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Experiifients  in  confort  touching  the  putting  back  or  retardation  of  germindtiont 

413.  To  make  rofes,  or  other  flowers  come  late,  it  is  an  experiment  of 
pleafure.  For  the  ancients  efteemed  much  of  the  rofa  fera.  And  indeed  the 
November  rofe  is  the  fweetert,  having  been  lefs  exhaled  by  the  Sun.  The 
means  are  thefe.  Firft,  the  cutting  off  their  tops  immediately  after  they  have 
done  bearing  ;  and  then  they  will  come  again  the  fame  year  about  November  : 
but  they  v/ill  not  come  juft  on  the  tops,  where  they  were  cut,  but  out  of  thofe 
ihoots,  which  were  (as  it  were)  water  boughs.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the 
iap,  which  otherwife  would  have  fed  the  top,  (though  after  bearing)  will,  by 
the  difcharge  of  that,  divert  unto  the  fide  fprouts  j  and  they  will  come  to  bear, 
but  later. 

414.  The  fecond  is  the  pulling  off  the  buds  of  the  rofe,  when  they  ai'e 
newly  knotted ;  for  then  the  fide  branches  will  bear.  The  caufe  is  the  fame 
with  the  former  :  for  cutting  off  the  tops,  and  pulling  off  the  buds,  work  the 
lame  eftedt,  in  retention  of  the  fap  for  a  time,  and  diverfion  of  it  to  the 
fprouts,  that  were  not  fo  forward. 

415.  The  third  is  the  cutting  off  fome  few  of  the  top  boughs  in  the  fpring 
time,  but  fuffering  the  lower  boughs  to  grow  on.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the 
boughs  do  help  to  draw  up  the  fap  more  ffrongly  ;  and  we  fee  that  in  polling 
of  trees,  many  do  ufe  to  leave  a  bough  or  two  on  the  top,  to  help  to  draw  up 
the  lap.  And  it  is  reported  alfo,  that  if  you  graft  upon  the  bough  of  a  tree, 
and  cut  off  fome  of  the  old  boughs,  the  new  cions  will  periHi. 

416.  The  fourth  is  by  laying  the  roots  bare  about  Chrijlmas  fome  days. 
The  caufe  is  plain,  for  that  it  doth  arreft  the  fap  from  going  upwards  for  a 
time  J  which  arreft  is  afterwards  releafed  by  the  covering  of  the  root  again 
with  earth ;  and  then  the  fap  getteth  up,  but  later. 

417.  The  fifth  is  the  removing  of  the  tree  fome  months  before  it  buddeth. 
The  caufe  is,  for  that  fome  time  will  be  required  after  the  remove  for  the  re- 
fettling,  before  it  can  draw  the  juice  j  and  that  time  being  loft,  the  bloffom 
mull  needs  come  forth  later. 

418.  The  fixth  is  the  grafting  of  rofes  in  May,  which  commonly  gardeners 
do  not  till  fuly ;  and  then  they  bear  not  till  the  next  year ;  but  if  you  graft 
them  in  May,  they  will  bear  the  fame  year,  but  late. 

419.  The  feventh  is  the  girding  of  the  body  of  the  tree  about  with  fome 
packthread  ;  for  that  alfo  in  a  degree  rellraineth  the  fap,  and  maketh  it  come 
up  more  late  and  more  flowly. 

420.  The  eighth  is  the  planting  of  them  in  a  fhade,  or  in  a  hedge;  the 
caule  is,  partly  the  keeping  out  of  the  fun,  which  hafteneth  the  fap  to  rife ; 
and  piartly  the  robbing  them  of  nourifhment,  by  the  fluff  in  the  hedge, 
Thefe  means  may  be  pradlifed  upon  other,  both  trees  and  flowei^,  mutatis 
mutandis. 

421.  Men  have  entertained  a  conceit  that  flieweth  prettily ;  namely,  that 
if  you  graft  a  late-coming  fruit  upon  a  flock  of  a  fruit-tree  that  cometh  early, 
the  graft  will  bear  fruit  early  ;  as  a  peach  upon  a  cherry ;  and  contrariwife,  if 
an  early-coming  fruit  upon  a  flock  of  a  fruit-tree  that  cometh  late,  the  graft 
will  bear  fruit  late  ;  as  a  cherry  upon  a  peach.  But  thefe  are  but  imagina- 
tions, and  untrue.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  cion  over-ruleth  the  flock 
quite ;  and  the  flock  is  but  paflive  only,  and  giveth  aliment,  but  no  motion 
to  the  grafc. 

Vol.  III.  M  Exfe- 
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Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  melioration  of  fruits,  trees  and  plants. 

•  We  will  fpeak  now,  how  to  make  fruits,  flowers  and  roots  larger,  in  more, 
plenty,  and  fweeter  than  they  ufe  to  be ;  and  how  to  make  the  trees  them-, 
felves  more  tall,  more  fpread,  and  more  hafly  and  fudden  than  they  ufe  to  be ; 
Wherein  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  former  experiments  of  acceleration  will 
ferve  much  to  thefe  purpofes.  And  again,  that  thefe  experiments,  which  we 
fhall  now  fet  down,  do  ferve  alfo  for  acceleration,  becaufe  both  effedts  proceed 
from  the  encreafe  of  vigour  in  the  tree ;  but  yet  to  avoid  confufion,  and  be- 
caufe fome  of  the  means  are  more  proper  for  the  one  effedl,  and  fome  for  the 
other,  we  will  handle  them  apart. 

422.  It  is  an  affured  experience,  that  an  heap  of  flint,  or  flone,  laid 
about  the  bottom  of  a  wild  tree,  (as  an  oak,  elm,  afh,  Q^c.)  upon  the  firft 
planting,  doth  make  it  profper  double  as  much  as  without  it.  The  caufe  is, 
for  that  it  retaineth  the  moilture  which  falleth  at  any  time  upon  the  tree,  and 
fufi'ereth  it  not  to  be  exhaled  by  the  fun.  Again,  it  keepeth  the  tree  warm 
from  cold  blail:s  and  frofl:s,  as  it  were  in  an  houfe.  It  may  be  alfo  there  is 
fomewhat  in  the  keeping  of  it  fleddy  at  the  hvi\.  ^aere,  if  laying  of  ftraw 
fome  height  about  the  body  of  a  tree,  will  not  make  the  tree  forwards.  For 
though  the  root  giveth  the  fap,  yet  it  is  the  body  that  draweth  it.  But  you 
muft  note,  that  if  you  lay  flones  about  the  fl:alk  of  lettuce,  or  other  plants 
tliat  are  more  foft,  it  will  over-moiften  the  roots,  fo  as  the  worms  will  eat 
them. 

423.  A  tree,  at  the  firft  fetting,  fliould  not  be  fliaken,  until  it  hath  taken 
root  fully :  and  therefore  fome  have  put  two  little  forks  about  the  bottom 
of  their  trees  to  keep  them  upright ;  but  after  a  year's  rooting,  then  ihaking 
doth  the  tree  good,  by  loofening  of  tlie  eartli,  and  (perhaps)  by  exercifing 
(as  it  were)  and  ftirring  the  fap  of  the  tree. 

424.  Generally  the  cutting  away  of  boughs  and  fuckers  at  the  root  and 
body  doth  make  trees  grow  high ;  and  contrariwife,  the  polling  and  cutj:ing  of 
the  top  maketh  them  grow  fpread  and  bufhy.     As  we  fee  in  pollards,  &c. 

425.  It  is  reported,  that  to  make  hafl:y  growing  coppice  woods,  the  way 
is,  to  take  willow,  fallow,  poplar,  alder,  of  Ibme  feven  years  growth  ;  and  to 
fet  them,  not  upright,  but  aflope,  a  reafonable  depth  under  the  ground ;  and 
then  inftead  of  one  root  they  will  put  forth  many,  and  fo  carry  rnore  (hoots 
upon  a  fl;em. 

4.26.  When  you  would  have  many  new  roots  of  fruit  trees,  take  a  low 
tree  and  bow  it,  and  lay  all  his  branches  aflat  upon  the  ground,  and  caft  earth 
upon  them  ;  and  every  twig  will  take  root.  And  this  is  a  very  profitable  ex- 
periment for  coflly  trees,  ( for  tlie  boughs  will  make  flocks  without  charge ; ) 
fuch  as  are  apricots,  peaches,  almonds,  cornelians,  mulberries,  figs,  &c.  The 
like  is  continually  praftiled  with  vines,  rofes,  muflc-rofes,  (Sc. 

427.  From  May  to  fufy  you  may  take  off  the  bark  of  any  bough,  being 
of  the  bignefs  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  cover  the  bare  pLice  fomewhat 
above  and  below,  with  loam  well  tempered  with  horfc-dung,  binding  it  fail 
down.  Then  cut  off  the  bough  about  Allhollontide  in  the  bare  place,  and 
,  fet  it  in  the  ground ;  and  it  will  grow  to  be  a  fair  tree  in  one  year.  The 
caule  may  be,  for  that  the  baring  from  the  bark  keepeth  the  fup  from  de- 
fcending  towards  winter,  and  fo  holdeth  it  in  the  bough  ;  and  it  may  be  alfo 
that  the  loam  and  horfe-dung  applied  to  the  bare  place  do  moiflen  it,  and 
cherilh  it,  and  make  it  more  apt  to  put  forth  the  root.  Note,  that  this 
X  mav 
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may  be  a  general  means  for  keeping  up  the  fap  of  trees  in  their  boughs ;  which. 
may  ferve  to  other  effects, 

428.  It  hath  been  pradifed  in  trees  that  fliew  fair  and  bear  not,  to  bore  a 
hole  through  the  heart  of  the  tree,  and  thereupon  it  will  bear.  Which  may 
be,  for  that  the  tree  before  had  too  much  repletion,  and  was  oppreflcd  with  its 
own  fap ;  for  repletion  is  an  enemy  to  generation. 

429.  It  hath  been  praSiied  in  trees  that  do  not  bear,  to  cleave  two  or  thice 
of  the  chief  roots,  and  to  put  into  the  cleft  a  fmall  pebble,  which  may  keep  it 
open,  and  then  it  will  bear.  The  caufe  may  be,  for  that  a  root  of  a  tree  may 
be  (as  it  were)  hide-bound,  no  lefs  than  the  body  of  the  tree  j  but  it  will  not 
keep  open  without  fomewhat  put  into  it. 

430.  It  is  ufually  pradlifed,  to  fet  trees  that  require  much  fun  upon  walls 
againil:  the  fouth ;  as  apricots,  peaches,  plumbs,  vines,  figs,  and  the  like.  It 
hath  a  double  commodity ;  the  one,  the  heae  of  the  wall  by  reflexion ;  the 
other,  the  taking  away  of  the  Ihade  ;  for  when  a  tree  groweth  round,  the  up- 
per boughs  overfliadow  the  lower  :  but  when  it  is  Ipread  upon  a  wall,  the  fun 
Cometh  alike,  upon  the  upper  and  lower  branches, 

43 1.  It  hath  alfo  bee<i  pradtifed  (by  fome)  to  pull  off  fome  leaves  from  the 
trees  fo  fpread,  that  the  fun  may  come  upon  the  bough  and  fruit  th^  better. 
There  hath  been  pradtiftxl  alfo  a  curiofity,  to  fet  a  tree  upon  the  north  fide  of 
a  wall,  and  at  a  little  height,  to  draw  it  through  the  wall,  and  fpread  it  upon 
the  fouth  fide :  conceiving  that  the  root  and  lower  part  of  the  fi:ock  fliould 
enjoy  the  freihnefs  of  the  (hade ;  and  the  upper  boughs,  and  fruit,  the  comfort 
of  the  fun.  But  it  forted  not ;  the  caufe  is,  for  that  the  root  requireth  fome 
comfort  of  the  fun,  though  under  earth,  as  well  as  the  body  :  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  more  than  the  upper,  as  we  fee  in  compaffing  a  tree  belov; 
with  ilraw. 

432.  Tht  lownefs  of  the  bough  where  the  fruit  cometh,  maketh  the 
fruit  greater,  and  to  ripen  better ;  for  you  Ihall  ever  fee,  in  apricots,  peaches, 
or  melo-cotones  upon  a  wall,  the  greatefl  fruits  towards  the  bottom.  And 
in  France,  the  grapes  that  make  the  wine,  grov/  upon  low  vines  bound  to 
fmall  ftakes ;  and  the  raifed  vines  in  arbors  make  but  verjuice.  It  is  true  that 
in  liat;,  and  other  countries  v/here  they  have  hotter  fun,  they  raife  them 
upon  elms  and  trees ;  but  I  conceive,  that  if  the  French  manner  of  planting 
low  were  brought  in  ufe  there,  their  wines  would  be  Ihonger  and  fwpeter. 
But  it  is  more  chargeable  in  refped:  of  the  props.  It  were  good  to  try  whe- 
ther a  tree  grafted  fomewhat  near  the  ground,  and  the  lower  boughs  only 
maintained,  and  the  higher  continually  pruned  off,  would  not  make  a  larger 
fruit. 

433..  To  have  fi-uit  in  greater  plenty,  the  way  is,  to  graft,  not  only  upon 
young  fi:ocks,  but  upon  divers  boughs  of  an  old  tree  ;  for  they  will  bear  great 
numbers  of  fruit :  whereas  if  you  graft  but  upon  one  ftock,  the  tree  can.  bear 
but  few, 

434.  The  digging* yearly  about  the  roots  of  trees,  which  is  a  great  meanis 
both  to  the  acceleration  and  melioration  of  fruits,  is  pradtifed  in  nothing  but  in 
vines ;  which  if  it  were  transferred  unto  other  trees  and  fhrubs,  (as  rofes,  Gfc) 
I  conceive  would  advance  them  likewife. 

435,  It  hath  been  known,  that  a  fruit-tree  hath  been  blown  up  (almoft) 
by  the  roots,  and  fet  up  again,  and  the  next  year  bear  exceedingly.  The  caufe 
of  this  v.'as  nothing  but  the  loofening  of  the  earth,  which  comforteth  any  tree, 
and  is  fit  to  be  pradtiied  more  than  it  is  in  fruit-trees :  for  trees  cannot  be  Ih 
fitly  removed  into  new  grounds,  as  flowers  and  herbs  may. 
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43  6.  To  revive  an  old  tree,  the  digging  of  it  about  the  roots,  and  apply- 
ing new  mould  to  the  roots,  is  the  way.  We  fee  alfo  that  drauglit-oxen, 
put  into  frefli  pafture  gather  i>evv  and  tender  flefli ;  and  in  all  things,  better 
nouriihment  than  hath  been  ufed  doth  help  to  renew  j  efpecially  if  .it-  be  not 
only  better  but  changed,  and  differing  from  the  former. 

437.  If  an  herb  be  cut  off  from  the  roots  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and 
then  the  earth  be  trodden  and  beaten  down  hard  with  the  foot  and  fpade,  the 
roots  will  become  of  very  great  magnitude  in  fummer.  The  reafbn  is,  for 
that  the  moifture  being  forbidden  to  come  up  in  the  plant,  llayeth  longer  m 
the  root,  and  fo  dilateth  it.  And  gardeners  uie  to  tread  down  any  loole  ground 
after  they  have  Ibwn  onions,  or  turnips,  &c. 

438.  If  panicum  be  laid  below  and  about  the  bottom  of  a  root,  it  will 
caufe  the  root  to  grow  to  an  exceirive  bignefs.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  being 
it  felf  of  a  fpongy  fublfance,  it  draweth  the  moifture  of  the  earth  to  it,  and 
fo  feedeth  the  root.  This  is  of  greateft  ufe  for  onions,  turnips,  parfnips,  and 
carrots. 

439.  The  fliifting  of  ground  is  a  means  to  better  the  tree  and  fruit ;  but 
with  this  caution,  that  all  things  do  profper  beft  when  they  are  advanced  to 
the  better :  your  nurfery  of  flocks  ought  to  be  in  a  more  barren  ground  than 
the  ground  is  whereunto  you  remove  them.  So  all  grafiers  prefer  their  cattel 
from  meaner  paffures  to  better.  We  fee  alio,  that  hardnefs  in  youth  lengthen-, 
eth  life,  becaufe  it  leaveth  a  cherifhing  to  the  better  of  the  body  in  age  :  nay, 
in  exercifes,  it  is  good  to  begin  with  the  hardeit,  as  dancing  in  thick  llioes,  Gfc. 

440.  It  hath  been  obferved,  that  hacking  of  trees  in  their  bark,  both  down- 
right and  acrofs,  fo  as  you  may  make  them  rather  in  flices  than  in  continued 
hacks,  doth  great  good  to  trees  j  and  efpecially  delivereth  them  from  being 
hidebound,  and  killeth  their  mofs. 

441.  Shade  to  fome  plants  conduceth  to  make  them  large  and  profperous, 
more  than  the  fun  ;  as  in  ftirawberries  afid  bays,  &c.  Therefore  amongft  ftraw- 
berries  fbw  here  and  there  fome  borage  feed  ;  and  you  fliall  find  the  flraw- 
berries  under  thofe  leaves  far  more  large  than  their  fellows.  And  bays  you 
mufl  plant  to  the  north,  or  defend  them  from  the  fun  by  a  hedge-row ;  and 
when  you  fow  the  berries,  weed  not  the  borders  for  the  firfl  half  year ;  for  the 
weed  giveth  them  fliade. 

442.  To  encreafe  the  crops  of  plants,  there  would  be  confidered  not  only 
the  encreafing  the  luft  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  plant,  but  the  laving  alio  of 
that  which  is  fpilt.  So  they  have  lately  made  a  trial  to  fet  wheat,  which  ne- 
verthelefs  hath  been  left  off,  becaufe  of  the  trouble  and  pains ;  yet  fo  much 
is  true,  that  there  is  much  faved  by  the  letting,  in  comparifon  of  that  which 
is  fown ;  both  by  keeping  it  from  being  picked  up  by  birds,  and  by  avoiding 
the  fliallow  lying  of  it,  whereby  much  that  is  fown  taketh  no  root. 

443.  It  is  prefcribed  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  that  you  take  imall  trees, 
upon  which  figs  or  other  fruit  grow,  being  yet  unripe,  and  cover  the  trees  in 
the  middle  of  autumn  with  dung  until  the  fpring  ;  and  then  take  them  up  in 
a  warm  day,  and  replant  them  in  good  ground  ;  and  by  that  means  the  former 
year's  tree  will  be  ripe,  as  by  a  new  birth  ;  when  other  trees  of  the  fame 
kind  do  but  bloffom.     But  this  feemeth  to  have  no  great  probability. 

444.  It  is  reported,  that  if  you  take  nitre,  and  mingle  it  with  water,  to 
the  thicknefs  of  honey,  and  therewith  anoint  the  bud,  after  the  vine  is  cut,  it 
will  fprout  forth  within  eight  days.  The  caufe  is  like  to  be  ( if  the  experi- 
ment be  true)  the  opening  of  the  bud,  and  of  the  parts  contiguous,  by  the 
fpirit  of  the  nitre  j  for  nitre  is  (as  it  were)  the  life  of  vegetables.  -<. 

445.  Taks 
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445.  Take  feed,  or  kernels  of  apples,  pears,  oranges;  or  a  peach,  or  a 
pkimb-ftone,  Gfc.  and  put  them  into  a  fquill,  (which  is  like  a  great  onion) 
and  they  will  come  up  much  earlier  than  in  the  earth  it  felf.  This  I  con- 
ceive to  be  as  a  kind  of  grafting  in  the  root ;  for  as  the  ftock  of  a  graft 
yieldeth  better  prepared  nourishment  to  the  graft,  tlian  the  crude  earth  j  fo 
the  fquill  doth  the  like  to  the  feed.  And  I  fuppofe  the  fmie  would  be  done, 
by  putting  kernels  into  a  turnip,  or  the  like ;  fave  that  the  fquill  is  more 
vigorous  and  hot.  It  may  be  tried  alfo,  with  putting  onion-leed  into  an 
onion-head,  which  thereby  (perhaps)  will  bring  forth  a  larger  and  earlier 
onion. 

446.  The  pricking  of  a  fruit  in  feveral  places,  when  it  is  almofl:  at  its  big- 
nefs,  and  before  it  ripeneth,  hath  been  praftifed  with  fuccefs,  to  ripen  the  frnjt 
more  fuddenly.  We  fee  the  example  of  the  biting  of  wafps  or  worms  upon 
fruit,  whereby  it  (manifeftly)  ripeneth  the  fooner. 

447.  It  is  reported,  that  alga  marina^  (fea-weed)  put  under  the  roots  of 
coleworts,  and  (perhaps)  of  other  plants,  will  further  their  growth.  The  vir- 
tue (no  doubt)  hath  relation  to  fait,  which  is  a  great  help  to  fertility,  * 

448.  It  hath  been  praftiied,  to  cut  oft  the  ftalks  of  cucumbers,  immedi- 
ately after  their  bearing,  clofe  by  the  earth ;  and  then  to  caft  a  pretty  quantity 
of  earth  upon  the  plant  that  remaineth,  and  they  will  bear  the  next  year 
fruit  long  before  the  ordinary  time.  The  caule  may  be,  for  that  the  fap 
goeth  down  the  fooner,  and  is  not  fpent  in  the  ftalk  or  leaf,  which  remaineth 
after  the  fruit.  Where  note,  that  the  dying  in  the  winter  of  the  roots  of 
plants  that  are  annual,  feemeth  to  be  partly  caufed  by  the  over-expence  of  the. 
lap  into  flalk  and  leaves  j  which  being  prevented,  they  will  fuper-annuate,  if 
they  fland  warm. 

449.  The  pulling  off  many  of  the  bloffoms  from  a  fruit  tree,  doth  make 
the  fruit  fairer.  The  caufe  is  manifefl: ;  for  that  the  fap  hath  the  lefs  to  nou- 
riHi,  And  it  is  a  common  experience,  that  if  you  do  not  pull  off  fome  blof- 
foms  tiic  iirft  time  a  tree  bloometh^  it  will  bloifom  it  felf  to  death. 

450.  It  were  good  to  try,  what  would  be  the  effedl,  if  all  the  bloflbms 
were  pulled  from  a  fruit  tree  ;  or  the  acorns  and  cheftnut  buds,  &c.  from  a 
wild  tree,  for  two  years  together.  I  fuppofe  that  the  tree  will  either  put  forth 
the  third  year  bigger  and  more  plentiful  fruit  j  or  elfe,  the  fame  years,  larger 
leaves,  becaufe  of  the  fap  ftored  up. 

451.  It  hath  been  generally  received,  that  a  plant  watered  with  warm  wa^ 
ter,  will  come  up  fooner  and  better,  than  with  cold  water  or  with  fhowers. 
But  our  experiment  of  watering  wheat  with  warm  water  (as  hath  been  laid) 
fucceeded  not ;  which  may  be,  becaufe  the  trial  was  too  late  in  the  year,  'uiz. 
in  the  end  of  OElober.  For  the  cold  then  coming  upon  the  feed,  after  it  was 
made  more  tender  by  the  warm  water,  might  check  it. 

452.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  grafting  (for  the  moft  part)  doth  me- 
liorate the  fruit.  The  caufe  is  manifeft ;  for  that  the  nourifhment  is  bettef 
prepared  in  the  flock,  than  in  the  crude  earth  :  but  yet  note  well,  that  there 
be  fome  trees,  that  are  laid  to  come  up  more  happily  from  the  kernel  than 
from  the  graft ;  as  the  peach  and  melocotone.  The  caufe  I  fuppofe  to  be, 
for  that  thofe  plants  require  a  nourifhment  of  great  moifture ;  and  though  the 
nourifhment  of  the  Hock  be  finer  and  better  prepared,  yet  it  is  not  fo  moift 
and  plentiful  as  the  nourifhment  of  the  earth.  And  indeed  we  fee  thofe  fruits 
are  very  cold  fruits  in  their  nature. 

453.  It  hath  been  received,  that  a  fmaller  pear  grafted  upon  a  flock  that 
beareth  a  greater  pear,  will  become  great.     But  I  think  it  is  as  true,  as  that 

of 
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of  the  prime  fruit  upon  the  late  {lock  ;  and  e  contrcrjerjo ;  which  we  rei^i^ed 
before  :  for  the  cions  will  govern.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  probable  enough,  that.ii^ 
ybM.  can  get  a  cion  to  grow  upon  a  ftock  of  another  kind,  that  is  much  nioiJler 
than  its  own  ftock,  it  may  make  the  fruit  greater,  bccaufe  it  will  y#;ld  niora 
plentiful  nouriihment ;  though  it  is  like  it  will  make  the  fruit  bafer.  But  ge- 
nerally the  grafting  is  upon  a  drier  ftock  ;  as  the  apple  upon  a  crab  ;  tlie  paf 
upon  a  thorn,  [^c.  Yet  it  is  reported,  that  in  the  Loxc-Coujitries  they  will 
graft  an  apple  cion  upon  the  ftock  of  a  cole  wort,  and  it  will  bear  a  great  flaggy 
apple ;  the  kernel  of  which,  if  it  be  fet,  will  be  a  colewort,  and  not  an  ap- 
ple. It  were  good  to  try,  whether  an  apple  cion  will  prolper,  if  it  be  grafted 
upon  a  fallow,  or  upon  a  poplar,  or  upon  an  alder,  or  upon  an  elm,  or  upon 
an  horfc-plumb,  which  are  the  moifteft  of  trees.  I  have  heard  tliat  it  hath 
been  tried  upon  an  elm  and  fucceeded. 

454.  It  is  manifeft  by  experience,  that  flowers  removed  wax  greater,  be- 
caufe  the  nourifliment  is  more  eaflly  come  by  in  the  loole  earth.  It  may  be, 
that  oft  regrafting  of  the  fame  cions,  may  likewile  make  fruit  gr^eater ;  as  if 
yCu  take  a  cion,  and  graft  it  upon  a  ftock  the  firft  year ;  and  then  cut  it 
off,  and  graft  it  upon  another  ftock  the  fecond  year ;  and  fo  for  a  third  or 
fourth  year ;  and  then  let  it  reft,  it  will  yield  afterward  when  it  beareth  ths 
greater  fruit. 

Of  grafting  there  are  many  experiments  worth  tlie  noting,  but  thofe  we  re- 
ferve  to  a  proper  place. 

455.  It  makeih  figs  better,  if  a  fig-tree,  when  it  beginneth  to  put  forth 
leaves,  have  his  top  cut  ofi-".  The  caufe  is  plain,  for  that  the  fap  hath  the 
lefs  to  feed,  and  the  lefs  way  to  mount :  but  it  may  be  the  fig  will  come 
ibmewhat  later,  as  was  formerly  touched.  The  fame  may  be  tried  likewilq 
in  other  trees. 

456.  It  is  reported,  that  mulberries  will  be  fiiirer,  and  tlie  trees  more 
fruitful,  if  you  bore  the  trunk  of  the  tree  through  in  feveral  places,  and 
thruft  into  the  places  bored  wedges  of  fome  hot  trees,  as  turpentine,  maftick 
tree,  guaiacum,  juniper,  Cifc.  The  caufe  may  be,  for  that  adventive  heat  doth 
chear  up  the  native  juice  of  the  tree. 

457.  It  is  reported,  tliat  trees  will  grow  greater,  and  bear  better  fruit,  if 
you  put  fait,  or  lees  of  wine,  or  blood  to  the  root.  The  caufe  may  be  the 
encreafing  the  luft  or  fpirit  of  the  root ;  thefe  things  being  more  forcible  than 
ordinary  compofts. 

458.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that  artichoaks  will  be  lefs 
prickly,  and  nnore  tender^  if  the  feeds  have  their  tops  dulled,  qr  grated  off 
upon  a  ftone. 

459.  Herbs  will  be  tenderer  and  fairer.  If  you  take  them  out  of  beds, 
when  they  are  newly  come  up,  and  remove  them  into  pots  with  better  earth. 
The  remove  from  bed  to  bed  was  fpoken  of  before ;  but  that  was  in  feveral 
years ;  this  is  upon  the  fudden.  The  caufe  is  the  fame  with  other  removes 
formerly  mentioned. 

460.  CoLEwoRTS  are  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients  to  profper  exceed- 
ingly, and  to  be  better  tafted  if  they  be  fometimes  watred  with  fait  water  j 
and  much  nv^re  with  water  mixed  with  nitre;  the  Ipirit  of  which  is  lefs 
jadurent  than  fait. 

461.  It  is  reported,  that  cucumbers  will  prove  more  tender  and  dainty, 
if  their  feeds  be  fteeped  (a  little)  in  milk  j  the  caufe  may  be,  for  that  the  feed 
being  mollified  with  the  milk,  will  be  too  weak  to  draw  the  grolTer  juice  of 
the  earth,  but  only  the  finer.     The  fame  experiment  may  be  made  in  arti- 
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ehoaks  and  other  feeds,  when  you  would  take  away  either  their  flailiinefs  or 
bitternefs.  They  fpeak  alfo,  that  the  like  effeft  followeth,  of  fteeping  in  wa- 
ter mixed  with  honey ;  but  that  feemeth  to  me  not  fo  probable,  becaufe  honey 
hath  too.'quick  a  fpirit, 

462.  It  is  reported,  that  cucumbers  will  be  lefs  watry,  atid  more  melon- 
like, if  in  the  pit  where  you  fet  them,  you  fill  it  (half-way  up)  with  chaff, 
or  Imall  ftieks,  and  then  pour  earth  upon  them ;  for  cucumbers^  as  it  feemeth 
do  extremely  affedt  moifture,  and  over-drink  themfelves ;  which  this  chaff  or 
chips  forbiddeth.  Nay,  it  is  fiirther  reported,  that  if  when  a  cucumber  is 
grown,  you  fet  a  pot  of  water  about  five  or  fix  inches  diftance  from  it,  it 
will,  in  twenty  four  hours,  Ihoot  fo  much  out  as  to  touch  the  pot ;  which,  if 
it  be  true,  is  an  experiment  of  an  higher  nature  than  belongeth  to  this  tide  : 
for  it  difcovereth  perception  in  plants,  to  move  towards  that  which  Ibould  help 
and  comfort  them,  though  it  be  at  a  diftance.  The  ancient  tradition  of  the 
vine  is  far  more  ftrange ;  it  is^  that  if  you  fet  a  ftake  or  prop  fome  diftance 
from  it,  it  will  grow  that  way ;  which  is  far  ftranger  (as  is  faid)  than  the 
other  :  for  that  water  may  work  by  a  fympathy  of  attrad:ion ;  but  this  of  tile 
ft:ake  feemeth  to  be  a  realonable  difcourfe. 

463.  It  hath  been  touched  before,  that  terebration  of  trees  doth  make 
them  profper  better.  But  it  is  found  alfo,  that  it  maketh  the  fruit  fweeter. 
and  better.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  notwidiftanding  the  terebration,  they  may 
receive  aliment  fufficlent ;  and  yet  no  more  than  they  can  well  turn  and  di- 

.  geft ;  and  withal  do  fweat  out  the  coarfeft  and  unprofitableft  juice  ;  even  as  it 
is  in  living  creatures,  which  by  moderate  feeding,  and  exercife,  and  fweat,  at- 
tain the  foundeft  habit  of  body. 

464.  As  terebration  doth  meliorate  fruity  fo  upon  the  like  reafon  doth  let- 
ting of  plants  blood  ;  as  pricking  vines,  or  other  trees,  after  they  be  of  fome 
growth ;  and  thereby  letting  forth  gum  or  tears  ;  though  this  be  not  to  conti- 
nue, as  it  is  in  terebration,  but  at  fome  feafons.  And  it  is  reported,  that  by 
this  artifice  bitter  almonds  have  been  turned  into  fweet. 

465.  T«E  ancients  for  the  dulcorating  of  fruit,  do  commend  fwines  dung 
above  all  other  dung ;  which  may  be  becaufe  of  the  moifture  of  that  beaft, 
whereby  the  excrement  hath  lefs  acrimony ;  for  we  lee  fwines  and  pigs  flefli  is 
the  moifteft  of  flefti. 

466.  It  is  obferved  by  fome,  that  all  herbs  wax  fweeter,  both  in  fmell  and 
tafte,  if  after  they  be  grown  up  fome  reafonable  time,  they  be  cut,  and  fo  you 
take  the  later  fprout.  The  caufe  may  be,  for  that  the  longer  the  juice  ftayeth 
in  die  root  and  ftalk,  the  better  it  concodeth.  I'^or  one  of  the  chief  caufes 
why  grains,  feeds  and  fruits,  are  more  nouriihing  than  leaves,  is  the  length  of 
time  in  which  they  grow  to  maturation.  It  were  not  amifs  to  keep  back  the 
fap  of  herbs,  or  the  like,  by  fome  fit  means,  till  the  end  of  fummer ;  whereby 
(it  may  be)  they  will  be  more  nouriihing. 

467.  As  grafting  doth  generally  advance  and  meliorate  fruits,  above  that 
which  they  would  be  if  they  were  fet  of  kernels  or  ftones,  in  regard  the  nou- 
rilhment  is  better  concoded ;  fo  (no  doubt)  even  in  grafting,  for  the  fame 
cauie,  the  ciioice  of  the  ftock  doth  much  ;  always  provided,  that  it  be  fome- 
what  inferiour  to  the  cion  :  for  otherwife  it  duUeth  it.  They  commend  much 
the  grafting  of  pears  or  apples  upon  a  quince. 

468.  Besides  the  means  of  melioration  of  fruits  before  mentioned,  it  is  fet 
down  as  tried,  that  a  mixture  of  bran  and  fwines  dung,  or  chaff  and  fwines 
dung,  (efpecially  laid  up  together  for  a  month  to  rot)  is  a  very  great  nouriflier 
and  comforter  to  a  £i:uit-tree, 

i  469.  It 
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469.  It  is  delivered,  that  onions  wax  greater  if  they  be  taken  out  of  the 
earth,  and  laid  a  drying  twenty  days,  and  then  fet  again ;  and  yet  more,  if 
the  outermoft  pill  be  taken  off  all  over, 

470.  It  is  delivered  by  fome,  that  if  one  take  the  bough  of  a  low  fruk- 
tree  newly  budded,  and  draw  it  gently  without  hurting  it  into  an  earthen  pot, 
perforate  at  the  bottom  to  let  in  the  plant,  and  then  cover  the  pot  with  earth, 
it  will  yield  a  very  large  fruit  within  the  ground.  Which  experiment  is  no- 
thing but  potting  of  plants  without  removing,  and  leaving  the  fruit  in  the 
earth.  The  like  (they  lay)  will  be  efFefted  by  an  empty  pot  without  earth 
in  it,  put  over  a  fruit,  being  propped  up  with  a  flake  as  it  hangeth  upon  the 
tree ;  and  the  better,  if  fome  few  pertufions  be  made  in  the  pot.  Wherein, 
befides  the  defending  of  the  fruit  from  extremity  of  fun  or  weather,,  fome  give 
a  reafon,  that  the  fruit  loving  and  coveting  the  open  air  and  fun,  is  invited  by 
thofe  pertufions  to  ipread  and  approach  as  near  the  open  air  as  it  can  j  and  ib 
enlargeth  in  magnitude. 

471.  All  trees  in  high  and  fandy  grounds  are  to  be  fet  deep  ;  and  in  wa- 
try  grounds  more  ihallow.  And  in  all  trees,  when  they  be  removed,  (efpe- 
cially  fruit-trees)  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that  the  fides  of  the  trees  be  coaft- 
ed,  (north  and  fouth,  &c.)  as  they  flood  before.  The  flune  is  faid  alfo  of 
flone  out  of  the  quarry,  to  make  it  more  durable  ;  though  that  feemeth  to 
have  lefs  reafon ;  becaufe  the  flone  lieth  not  lb  near  the  fun,  as  the  tree 
groweth. 

472.  Timber  trees  in  a  coppice  wood,  do  grow  better  than  in  an  open 
field ;  both  becaufe  they  offer  not  to  fpread  fo  much,  but  fhoot  up  flill  in 
height ;  and  chiefly  becaufe  they  are  defended  from  too  much  fun  and  wind, 

.which  do  check  the  growth  of  all  fruit;  and  fo  (no  doubt)  fruit-trees,  or 
vines,  fet  upon  a  wall  againft  the  fun,  between  elbows  or  buttrelfes  of  flone, 
ripen  more  than  upon  a  plain  wall. 

473.  It  is  faid,  that  if  potado-roots  be  fet  in  a  pot  filled  with  earth,  and 
then  the  pot  with  earth  be  fet  likewife  within  the  ground  fome  two  or  three 
inches,  the  roots  will  grow  greater  than  ordinary.  The  caufe  may  be,  for  that 
having  earth  enough  within  the  pot  to  nourilh  them  ;  and  then  being  flopped 
by  the  bottom  of  the  pot  from  putting  firings  downward,  they  mufl  needs 
grow  greater  in  breadth  and  thicknefs.  And  it  may  be,  that  all  feeds  or  roots 
potted,  and  fo  fet  into  the  earth,  will  profper  the  better. 

474.  The  cutting  off  the  leaves  of  radifh,  or  other  roots,  in  the  beginning 
of  winter,  before  they  wither,  and  covering  again  the  root  fomething  high 
with  earth,  will  preferve  the  root  all  winter,  and  make  it  bigger  in  the  fpring 
following,  as  hath  been  partly  touched  before.  So  that  there  is  a  double  ufe 
of  this  cutting  off  the  leaves ;  for  in  plants  where  the  root  is  the  efculent,  as 
radilh  and  parfiiips,  it  will  make  the  root  the  greater ;  and  fo  it  will  do  to  the 
heads  of  onions.  And  where  the  fruit  is  the  efculent,  by  flrengthning  the 
root,  it  will  make  the  fruit  alfb  the  greater. 

475.  It  is  an  experiment  of  great  pleafure,  to  make  the  leaves  of  fhady 
trees  larger  than  ordinary.  It  hath  been  tried  (for  certain)  that  a  cion  of  a 
weech  elm,  grafted  upon  the  flock  of  an  ordinary  elm,  will  put  forth  leaves 
almoft  as  broad  as  the  brim  of  one's  hat.  And  it  is  very  likely,  that  as  in 
fruit-trees  the  graft  maketh  a  greater  fruit ;  fo  in  trees  that  bear  no  fruit,  it 
will  make  the  greater  leaves.  It  would  be  tried  therefore  in  trees  of  that  kind 
chiefly,  as  birch,  afp,  willow ;  and  efpecially  the  Hiining  willow,  which  they 
call  fwallow-tail,  becaufe  of  the  pleafure  of  the  leaf 

476.  The  barrennefs  of  trees  by  accident,  (befides  the  weaknefs  of  the 

foil, 
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foil,  feed",  or  root ;  and  the  injury  of  the  weather)  cometh  either  of  their  over- 
growing with  mofs,  or  their  being  hide-bound,  or  their  planting  too  deep,  or 
by  iffuing  of  the  fap  too  much  into  the  leaves.  For  all  thefe  there  are  reme- 
dies  mentioned  before. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  compound  fruits  and  flowers. 

We  fee  that  in  living  creatures,  that  have  male  and  female,  there  is  copu- 
lation of  feveral  kinds ;  and  fo  compound  creatures ;  as  the  inule,  that  is  o-ene- 
jated  betwixt  the  horfe  and  the  afs ;  and  fome  other  compounds  which  we  call 
monflers,  though  more  rare :  and  it  is  held  that  that  proverb,  Africa  femper 
aliquid  monjlri  parity  cometh,  for  that  the  fountains  of  waters  there  beino-  rare 
divers  forts  of  hearts  come  from  feveral  parts  to  drink ;  and  fo  being  refreflied, 
fall  to  couple,  and  many  times  with  feveral  kinds.  The  compounding  or  mix- 
ture of  kinds  in  plants  is  not  found  out ;  which  neverthelels,  if  it  be  poffible, 
is  more  at  command  than  that  of  living  creatures ;  for  that  their  luft  requireth 
a  voluntary  motion ;  wherefore  it  were  one  of  the  moft  notable  experiments 
touching  pLnts  to  find  it  out :  for  fo  you  may  have  great  variety  of  new  fruits 
and  flowers  yet  unknown.  Grafting  doth  it  not ;  that  mendeth  the  fruit,  or 
doubleth  the  flowers,  &c.  but  it  hath  not  the  power  to  make  a  new  kind. 
For  the  cion  ever  over-ruleth  the  flock. 

477.  It  hath  been  fet  down  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that  if  you  take  two 
twigs  of  feveral  fruit-trees,  and  flat  them  on  the  fides,  and  then  bind  them 
clofe  together  and  fet  them  in  the  ground,  they  will  come  up  in  one  flock  j 
but  yet  they  will  put  forth  their  feveral  fruits  without  any  commixture  in  the 
fruit.  Wherein  note  (by  the  way)  that  unity  of  continuance  is  eafier  to  pro- 
cure than  unity  of  fpecies.  It  is  reported  alio,  that  vines  of  red  and  white 
grapes  being  fet  in  the  ground,  and  the  upper  parts  being  fliitted  and  bound 
cloie  together,  will  put  forth  grapes  of  the  feveral  colours  upon  the  fame 
branch ;  and  grape  flones  of  feveral  colours  within  the  fame  grape :  but 
the  more  after  a  year  or  two  j  the  unity  (as  it  feemeth)  growing  more  per- 
fect. And  this  will  likewife  help,  if  from  the  firll  uniting  they  be  often  wa- 
ter'd ;  for  all  moifture  helpeth  to  union.  And  it  is  prefcribed  alfo  to  bind 
the  bud  as  fooa  as  it  cometh  forth,  as  well  as  the  llock,  at  the  lealT:  for  a 
time. 

478.  They  report,  tliat  divers  feeds  put  into  a  clout,  and  laid  in  earth 
well  dunged,  will  put  up  plants  contiguous ;  which  (afterwards)  being  bound 
in  their  (hoots  will  incorporate.  The  like  is  faid  of  kernels  put  into  a  bottle 
with  a  narrow  mouth  filled  with  earth. 

479.  It  is  reported,  that  young  trees  of  feveral  kinds  fet  contiguous  without 
any  binding,  and  very  often  water'd,  in  a  fruitful  ground,  with  the  very 
luxury  of  the  trees,  will  incorporate  and  grow  together.  Which  feemeth  to 
me  the  likeliefl  means  that  hath  been  propounded  ;  for  that  the  binding  doth 
hinder  the  natural  fwelling  of  the  tree ;  which  while  it  is  in  motion  doth 
better  unite. 

Exp6fimeTtts  ht  confort  touching  the  fympathy  a?id  antipathy  of  plants. 

There  are  many  ancient  and  received  traditions  and  obfervations  touch- 
ing the  fympathy  and  antipathy  of  plants ;  for  that  fome  will  thrive  befl 
growing  near  others,  which  they  impute  to  fympathy ;  and  fome  worfc; 
v/hich  they  impute  to  antipathy.  But  thefe  are  idle  and  ignorant  conceits, 
and  forfake  the  true  indication  of  the  Caufes,  as  the  mofl  part  of  Experi- 
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ments  that  concern  fympathies  and  antipathies  do.  For  as  to  plants,  neither 
is  there  any  fuch  fecret  friendlhip  or  hatred  as  they  imagine ;  and  if  we 
(hould  be  content  to  call  it  fympathy  and  antipathy,  it  is  utterly  miitaken ; 
for  their  fympathy  is  an  antipathy,  and  their  antipathy  is  a  fympathy :  for 
it  is  thus ;  wherefoever  one  plant  draweth  fuch  a  particular  juice  out  of 
the  earth,  as  it  qualifieth  the  earth,  fo  as  that  juice  which  remaineth  is  fit 
for  the  other  plant ;  there  the  neighbourhood  doth  good,  bccauie  the  nou- 
rilhments  are  contrary  or  feveral :  but  where  two  plants  draw  (much)  the 
fame  juice,  tliere  the  neighbourhood  hurteth,  for  the  one  deceiveth  the 
other. 

480.  First  therefore,  all  plants  that  do  draw  much  nourilhmcnt  from 
the  earth,  and  fo  foak  the  earth  and  exhauft  it,  liurt  all  things  that  grow 
by  them  j  as  great  trees,  (efpecially  aflies,)  and  fuch  trees  as  fpread  their 
roots  near  the  top  of  the  ground.  So  the  colewort  is  not  an  enemy  (though 
that  were  anciently  received)  to  the  vine  only ;  but  it  is  an  enemy  to  any 
other  plant,  becaufe  it  draweth  ftrongly  the  fattefl:  juice  of  the  earth.  And 
if  it  be  true,  that  the  vine  when  it  creepeth  near  the  colewort  will  turn 
away,  this  may  be,  becaufe  there  it  findeth  worfe  nourilhment ;  for  though 
the  root  be  where  it  was,  yet  ( I  doubt )  the  plant  will  bend  as  it  nou- 
riilieth. 

481.  Where  plants  are  of  feveral  natures,  and  draw  feveral  juices  cut 
of  the  earth,  there  ( as  hath  been  faid )  the  one  fet  by  the  other  helpcdi :  as 
it  is  fet  down  by  divers  of  the  ancients,  that  rue  doth  profper  much,  and  be- 
cometh  flronger,  if  it  be  fet  by  a  fig-tree ;  which  ( we  conceive )  is  caufcd 
not  by  reafon  of  hiendfliip,  but  by  extraction  of  a  contrary  juice  :  the  one 
drawing  juice  fit  to  refult  fweet,  the  other  bitter.  So  they  have  fet  dovvn 
likewife,  that  a  rofe  fet  by  garlick  is  fweeter :  which  likewife  niay  be,  becaufe 
the  more  fetid  juice  of  the  earth  goeth  into  the  garlick,  and  the  more  odorate 
into  the  rofe. 

482.  This  we  fee  manifeftly,  that  there  be  certain  corn-flowers  which 
come  feldom  or  never  in  other  places,  unlefs  they  be  fet,  but  only  amongft 
corn :  as  the  bluebottle,  a  kind  of  yellow  marygold,  wild  poppy,  and  fumitory. 
Neither  can  this  be,  by  reafon  of  the  culture  of  the  ground,  by  plowing  or 
furrowing ;  as  fome  herbs  and  flowers  will  grow  but  in  ditches  new  cafi: ; 
for  if  the  ground  lie  fallow,  and  unfown,  they  will  not  come  :  lb  as  it  ihould 
feem  to  be  the  corn  that  qualifieth  the  earth,  and  prepareth  it  for  their 
growth. 

483.  This  obfervation,  if  It  holdeth,  (as  it  is  very  probable)  is  of  great 
ufe  for  the  meliorating  of  tafte  in  fruits  and  efculent  herbs,  and  of  the  fcent 
of  flowers.  For  I  do  not  doubt,  but  if  the  fig-tree  do  make  the  rue  more 
ftrong  and  bitter,  (as  the  ancients  have  noted)  good  ftore  of  rue  planted  about 
the  fig-tree  will  make  the  fig  more  fweet.  Now  the  talks  that  do  moll  ofienJ 
in  fruits,  and  herbs,  and  roots,  are  bitter,  harlh,  four,  and  watrilh,  or  llalhy. 
It  were  good  therefore  to  make  the  trials  following : 

484.  Take  wormword,  or  rue,  and  fet  it  near  lettuce,  or  coleilory,  or 
artichoke,  and  fee  whether  the  lettuce,  or  the  coleflory,  &c.  become  not  the 
fweeter. 

485.  Take  a  fervice  tree,  or  a  cornelian  tree,  or  an  elder  tree,  which  we 
know  have  fruits  of  harlh  and  binding  juice,  and  fet  them  near  a  vine,  or  fig- 
tree,  and  fee  whether  the  grapes  or  figs  will  not  be  the  fweeter. 

486.  Take  cucumbers,  or  pumpions,  and  fet  them  (here  and  there)  _a- 
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mongft  mufk-melons,  and  fee  whether  the  melons  will  not  be  more  winy,  and 
better  tailed.  Set  cucumbers  (likewife)  amongft  radifli,  and  fee  whether  the 
radifh  will  not  be  made  tlie  more  biting. 

487.  Take  forrel,  and  fet  it  amongft  ralps,  and  fee  whether  the  ralps  will 
not  be  the  fweeter. 

488.  Take  common  briar,  and  fet  it  amongft  violets  or  wall-flowers^ 
and  fee  whether  it  will  not  make  the  violets  or  wall-flowers  fweeter,  and  lels 
earthy  in  their  fmell.  So  fet  lettuce,  or  cucumbers,  amongft  rofemary  or  bays, 
and  fee  whether  the  rofemary  or  bays  will  not  be  the  more  odorate  or  aroma- 
tical. 

489.  Contrariwise,  you  muft  take  heed  how  you  fet  herbs  together, 
that  draw  much  the  like  juice.  And  therefore  I  think  rofemary  will  lofe  in 
fweetnefs,  if  it  be  fet  with  lavender,  or  bays,  or  the  like.  But  yet  if  you  will 
corredt  the  ftrength  of  an  herb,  you  fhall  do  well  to  fet  other  like  herbs  by 
him  to  take  him  down  j  and  if  you  fliould  fet  tanfey  by  angelica,  it  may  be 
the  angelica  would  be  the  weaker,  and  fitter  for  mixture  in  perfume.  And  if 
you  ftiould  fet  rue  by  common  wormwood,  it  may  be  the  wormwood  would 
turn  to  be  liker  Roman  wormwood. 

490.  This  axiom  is  of  large  extent ;  and  therefore  would  be  fevered,  and 
refined  by  trial.  Neither  muft  you  expedl  to  have  a  grofs  difl^erence  by  this 
kind  of  culture,  but  only  farther  perfedlion. 

491.  Tryal  would  be  alfo  made  in  herbs  poifonous  and  purgative,  whofe 
ill  quality  (perhaps)  may  be  difcharged,  or  attempted,  by  letting  ftronger  poi- 
Ibns  or  purgatives  by  them. 

492.  It  is  reported,  that  the  fhrub  called  our  ladies  feal,  (which  is  a  kind 
of  briony)  and  coleworts,  fet  near  together,  one  or  both  will  die.  The  caufe 
is,  for  that  they  be  both  great  depredators  of  the  earth,  and  one  of  them  ftar- 
veth  tlie  other.  The  like  is  faid  of  a  reed  arid  a  brake ;  both  which  are  fuc- 
culent ;  and  therefore  the  one  d^ceiveth  the  other.  And  the  like  of  hemlock 
and  rue ;  both  which  draw  ftrong  juices. 

493.  Some  of  the  ancients,  and  likewife  divers  of  the  niodern  writers,  that 
have  laboured  in  natural  magick,  have  noted  a  lympathy  between  the  fun, 
moon,  and  fome  principal  ftars ;  and  certain  herbs  and  plants.  And  fo  they 
have  denominated  fbme  herbs  folar,  and  fome  lunar ;  and  fuch  like  toys  put 
into  great  words.  It  is  manifeft  that  theire  are  fome  flowers  that  have  refpeft 
to  the  fun  in  two  kinds,  the  one  by  opening  and  fliutting,  and  the  other  by 
bowing  and  inclining  the  head.  For  marygolds,  tulips,  pimpernel,  and  indeed 
moft  flowers,  do  open  and  fpread  their  leaves  abroad  when  the  fun  ihineth  fe- 
rene  and  fair:  and  again  (in  fome  part)  clofe  them,  or  gather  them  inward, 
either  towards  night,  or  when  the  flcy  is  overcaft.  Of  this  there  needeth  no 
fuch  folemn  reafon  to  be  afligned  ;  as  to  fay,  that  they  rejoice  at  the  prefcnce 
of  the  fun,  and  mourn  at  the  abfence  thereof.  For  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  a 
little  loading  of  the  leaves,  and  fwelling  them  at  the  bottom,  with  the  moifture 
of  the  air  ;  whereas  the  dry  air  doth  extend  them  :  and  they  make  it  a  piece 
of  the  wonder,  that  garden-claver  will  hide  the  ftalk  when  the  fun  fheweth 
bright ;  which  is  nothing  but  a  full  expanfion  of  the  leaves,  t'or  the  bowing 
and  inclining  the  head,  it  is  found  in  the  great  flower  of  the  fun ;  in  mary- 
golds, wart-wort,  mallow  flowers,  and  others.  The  caufe  is  fomewhat  more 
obfcure  than  the  former ;  but  I  take  it  to  be  no  other,  but  that  the  part  againft 
which  the  fun  beateth  waxeth  more  faint  and  flaccid  in  the  ftalk,  and  thereby 
hk  able  to  fupport  the  flower. 

Vol.  III.  N2  494.  What 
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494.  Wh  at  a  little  moifture  will  do  in  vegetables,  "even  though  they  be 
•dead  and  fevered  from  the  earth,  appeareth  well  in  the  experiment  of  juglers. 
They  take  the  beard  of  an  oat ;  which  ( if  you  mark  it  well )  is  wreathed  at 
the  bottom,  and  one  fmooth  entire  ftraw  at  the  top.  They  take  only  the 
part  that  is  wreathed,  and  cut  off  the  other,  leaving  the  beard  half  the 
breadth  of  a  finger  in  length.  Then  they  make  a  little  crofs  of  a  quill,  long- 
ways of  that  part  of  the  quill  which  hath  the  pith;  and  crofs- ways  of  that 
piece  of  the  quill  without  pith  j  the  whole  crofs  being  the  breadth  of  a  finger 
high.  Then  they  prick  the  bottom  where  the  pith  is,  and  thereinto  they 
put  the  oaten-beard,  leaving  half  of  it  flicking  forth  of  the  quill :  then 
they  take  a  little  white  box  of  wood  to  deceive  men,  as  if  fomewhat  in 
the  box  did  work  the  feat ;  in  which,  with  a  pin,  they  make  a  little  hole, 
enough  to  take  the  beard^  but  not  to  let  the  crofs  fink  down,  but  to 
ftick.  Then  likewife,  by  way  of  impofture,  they  make  a  queftion  j  as, 
who  is  the  fairefl  woman  in  the  company  ?  or,  who  hath  a  glove  or  card  ? 
and  caufe  another  to  name  divers  perfons :  and  upon  every  naming  they 
ftick  the  crofs  in  the  box,  having  firft  put  it  towards  their  mouth,  as  if 
they  charmed  it ;  and  the  crofs  ftirreth  not ;  but  when  they  come  to  the 
perfon  that  they  would  take,  as  they  hold  the  crofs  to  their  mouth,  they 
touch  the  beard  with  the  tip  of  their  tongue,  and  wet  it ;  and  fo  ftick  the 
crois  in  the  box ;  and  then  you  ftiall  fee  it  turn  finely  and  fofdy  three  or  four 
turns ;  which  is  caufed  by  the  untwining  of  the  beard  by  the  moifture.  You 
may  fee  it  more  evidently,  if  you  ftick  the  crofs  between  your  fingers  in- 
ftead  of  the  box;  and  therefore  you  may  fee,  that  this  motion^  which  is 
effedled  by  fo  litde  wet,  is  ftronger  than  the  clofing  or  bending  of  the  head 
of  a  marygold. 

495.  It  is  reported  by  fome,  that  the  herb  called  r'ofafo/is,  (whereof  they 
make  ftrong  waters)  will,  at  the  noon-day,  when  they  fun  ftiineth  hot  and 
bright,  have  a  great  dew  upon  it.  And  therefore,  that  the  right  name  is  ros 
Jolts :  wliich  they  impute  to  a  delight  and  fympathy  that  it  hath  with  the 
fun.  Men  favour  wonders.  It  were  good  firft  to  be  fure,  that  the  dew  that 
is  found  upon  it,  be  not  the  dew  of  the  morning  preferved,  when  the  dew 
of  other  herbs  is  breathed  away ;  for  it  hath  a  fmooth  and  thick  leaf,  that 
doth  not  difcharge  the  dew  fo  foon  as  other  herbs  that  are  more  fpungy  and 
porous.  And  it  may  be  purflane^  or  fome  other  herbj  doth  the  like,  and  is 
not  marked.  But  if  it  be  fo,  that  It  hath  more  dew  at  noon  tlian  in  the 
morning,  then  fure  it  feemeth  to  be  an  exudation  of  the  herb  it  felf  As 
plumbs  fweat  when  they  are  fet  into  the  oven:  for  you  will  not  (I  hope) 
think,  that  it  is  like  Gideons  fleece  of  woolj  that  the  dew  Ihould  fall  upon 
that  and  no  where  elfe. 

496.  It  is  certain,  that  the  honey  dews  are  found  more  upon  dak  leaves, 
than  upon  afli,  or  beech,  or  the  like :  but  whether  any  caufe  be  from  the  leaf 
it  felf  to  concodl  the  dew ;  or  whether  it  be  only  that  the  leaf  is  clofe  and 
finooth,  (and  therefore  drinketh  not  in  the  dew,  but  preferveth  it  j)  may  be 
doubted.  It  would  be  well  enquired,  whether  manna  the  drug  dotli  fall  but 
upon  certain  herbs  or  leaves  only.  Flowers  that  have  deep  fockets,  do  gather 
in  the  bottom  a  kind  of  honey ;  as  honey-fuckles,  (both  the  woodbine  and 
the  trefoil )  lillies,  and  the  like.  And  in  them  certainly  the  flower  beareth 
part  with  the  dew. 

497.  The  experience  is,  that  the  froth  which  they  call  woodefare,  (be- 
ing like  a  kind  of  fpittle)  is  found  but  upon  certain  herbs,  and  thofe  hot  ones ; 
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as  lavender,  lavender-cotton,  fage,  hyflbp,  C^c.  Of  the  caufe  of  this  enquire 
farther ;  for  it  feemeth  a  fecret.  There  falleth  alfo  mildew  upon  corn,  and 
fmutteth  it ;  but  it  may  be,  that  the  fame  falleth  alfo  upon  other  herbs,  and  is 
not  obferved. 

498.  It  were  good  trial  Were  made,  whether  the  great  confent  between 
plants  and  water,  which  is  a  principal  nourifliment  of  them,  will  make 
an  attradion  at  diftance,  and  not  at  touch  only.  Therefore  take  a  veflel, 
and  in  the  middle  of  it  make  a  falfe  bottom  of  coarle  canvas :  fill  it  with 
earth  above  the  canvas,  and  let  not  the  earth  be  watered  ;  then  fow  fome 
good  feeds  in  that  earth ;  but  under  the  canvas,  fome  half  a  foot  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  veffel,  lay  a  great  fpunge  thoroughly  wet  in  water  ;  and  let  it  lie 
fo  fome  ten  days,  and  fee  whether  the  feeds  will  Iprout,  and  the  earth  be- 
come more  moift,  and  the  fpunge  more  dry.  The  experiment  formerly 
mentioned  of  the  cucumber  creeping  to  the  pot  of  water,  is  far  Granger  than 
this. 

Experimetits  in  confort  touching  the  making  herbs  and  fruits  medicinahle. 

499.  The  altering  of  the  fcent,  colour,  or  tafte  of  fruit,  by  infufing,  mix- 
ing, or  letting  into  the  bark,  or  root  of  the  tree,  herb  or  flower,  any  co^ 
loured,  aromatical,  or  medicinal  fubllance,  are  but  fancies.  The  caule  is,  fdr 
that  thofe  things  have  pafled  their  period,  and  nourifli  not^  And  all  altera- 
tion of  vegetables  in  thole  qualities',  muft  be  by  fomewhat  that  is  apt  to  go 
Into  the  nourifhment  of  the  plant.  But  this  is  true,  that  where  kine  feed 
upon  wild  garlick,  their  milk  tafteth  plainly  of  the  garlick  •  and  the  flefli  of 
muttons  is  better  tafted  where  the  (heep  feed  upon  wild  thyme,  and  other 
wholefome  herbs.  Galen  alfo  fpeaketh  of  the  curing  of  the  /cirrus  of  the 
liver,  by  milk  of  a  cow  that  feedeth  upon  certain  herbs ;  and  honey  in  Spain 
fmelledi  (apparently)  of  the  rofemary,  or  orange,  froni  whence  the  bee  ga- 
thereth  it:  and  there  is  an  old  tradition  of  a  maiden  that  was  fed  with 
Napellus ;  (vvhich  is  counted  the  ftrongefl:  poilbn  of  all  vegetables)  which 
with  ufe  did  not  hurt  the  maid,  but  poifoned  fome  that  had  carnal  company 
with  her.  So  it  is  obferved  by  fome,  that  there  is  a  virtuous  bezoar,  and 
another  without  virtue,  which  appear  to  the  fl;iew  alike :  but  the  virtuous 
is  taken  from  the  beaft  that  feedeth  upon  the  mountains,  where  there  are 
theriacal  herbs ;  and  that  without  virtue,  from  thofe  that  feed  in  the  valleys 
where  no  fuch  herbs  are.  Thus  far  I  am  of  opinion ;  that  as  fleeped  wines 
and  beers  are  very  medicinal ;  and  likewlfe  bread  tempered  with  divers 
powders :  fo  of  meat  alfo,  (as  flefli,  fifli,  milk  and  eggs)  that  they  may  be 
made  of  great  ufe  for  medicine  and  diet,  if  the  beaft,  fowl,  or  fiilh,  be  kd 
with  a  fpecial  kind  of  food  fit  for  the  difeafe.  It  were  a  dangerous  thing 
alfo  for  fecret  empoifonments.  But  whether  it  may  be  applied  unto  plants 
and  herbs  I  doubt  more ;  becaufe  the  nourifliment  of  them  is  a  more 
common  juice ;  which  is  hardly  capable  of  any  fpecial  quality,  until  the 
plant  do  alTimilate  it. 

500.  But  left  our  incredulity  may  prejudice  ariy  profitable  operations 
in  this  kind,  (efpecially  fince  many  of  the  ancients  have  fet  them  down) 
we  think  good  briefly  to  propound  the  four  means  which  they  have  devi- 
fed  of  making  plants  medicinable.  The  firft  is  by  flitting  of  the  root^  and 
infufing  into  it  the  medicine  >  as  hellebore,  opium,  fcammony,  treacle,  &c. 
and  then  binding  it  up  again.  Tliis  feemeth  to  me  the  leaft  probable  ;  be- 
caufe the  root  draweth  immediately  from  the  earth;  and  fo  the  nourifli- 
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ment  is  the  more  common  and  lefs  qualified :  and  befides,  it  is  a  long  time  in 
going  up  ere  it  come  to  the  fruit.  The  fecond  way  is  to  perforate  the  body  of 
the  tree,  and  there  to  infufe  the  medicine  j  which  is  fomewhat  better :  for  if 
any  virtue  be  received  from  the  medicine,  it  hath  the  lefs  way,  and  the  lefe 
time  to  go  up.  The  third  is,  the  fteeping  of  the  feed  or  kernel  in  fome  liquor 
wherein  the  medicine  is  infufed :  which  I  have  little  opinion  of,  becaufe  the 
feed  (I  doubt)  will  not  draw  the  parts  of  the  matter  which  have  the  pro- 
priety :  but  it  will  be  far  the  more  likely,  if  you  mingle  the  medicine  with 
dung ;  for  that  the  feed  naturally  drawing  the  moiiture  of  the  dung,  may 
call  in  withal  fome  of  the  propriety.  The  fourdi  is,  the  watering  of  the  plant 
oft  with  an  infufion  of  the  medicine.  This,  in  one  refpeft,  may  have  more 
force  than  the  reft,  becaufe  the  medication  is  oft  renewed ;  whereas  the  reft 
are  applied  but  at  one  time ;  and  therefore  the  virtue  may  the  fooner  vanifti. 
But  ftill  I  doubt,  that  the  root  is  fomewhat  too  ftubborn  to  receive  thofe  fine 
imprefTions ;  and  befides,  (as  I  faid  before)  they  have  a  great  hill  to  go  up.  I 
judge  therefore  the  likelieft  way  to  be  the  perforation  of  the  body  of  the  tree 
in  feveral  places  one  above  the  other ;  and  the  filling  of  the  holes  with  dung 
mingled  with  the  medicine  ;  and  the  watering  of  thofe  lumps  of  dung,  vdth 
fquirts  of  an  infufion  of  the  medicine  in  dunged  water  once  in  three  or  four 
days. 
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Experiments  in  confort  touching  curlofitles  about  fruits  and  plants. 

OU  R  experiments  we  take  care  tb  be  (as  we  have  often  iaid)  either 
experimenta  fruBifera,  ov  lucifera  ;  either  of  ufe  or  of  difcovery : 
for  we  hate  impoitures,  and  defpife  curiofities.  Yet  becaufe  we 
mufi:  apply  our  felves  fomewhat  to  others,  we  will  fet  down  fome 
curiofities  touching  plants. 

501.  It  is  a  curiofity  to  have  feveral  fruits  upon  one  tree;  and  the  more 
when  fome  of  them  come  early,  and  fome  come  late ;  fo  that  you  may  have 
upon  the  fame  tree  ripe  fruits  all  fummer.  This  is  eafily  done  by  grafting  of 
feveral  cions  upon  feveral  boughs,  of  a  flock,  in  a  good  ground  plentifully  fed. 
So  vou  may  have  all  kinds  of  cherries,  and  all  kinds  of  plumbs,  and  peaches, 
and  apricots,  upon  one  tree  ;  but  I  conceive  the  diverfity  of  fruits  mufl  be 
fuch  as  will  graft  upon  the  fame  flock.  And  therefore  I  doubt,  whether  you 
can  have  apples,  or  pears,  or  orangeSj  upon  the  fame  ftock  upon  which  you 
graft  plumbs. 

502.  It  is  a  curiofity  to  have  fruits  of  divers  iliapes  and  figures.  This  is 
eafily  performed,  by  moulding  them  when  the  fruit  is  young,  with  moulds  of 
earth  or  wood.  So  you  may  have  cucumbers,  &c.  as  long  as  a  cane ;  or  as 
round  as  a  fphere  ;  or  formed  like  a  crofs.  You  may  have  alfb  apples  in  the 
form  of  pears  or  lemons.  You  may  have  alio  fruit  in  more  accurate  figures ; 
as  we  faid,  of  men,  hearts  or  birds,  according  as  you  make  the  moulds.  Where- 
in you  muft  underftand,  that  you  make  the  mould  big  enough  to  contain  the 
whole  fruit  when  it  is  grown  to  the  greateft :  for  elfe  you  will  choak  the 
fpreading  of  the  fruit ;  which  otherwife  would  fpread  it  felf,  and  fill  the  con- 
cave, and  fo  be  turned  into  the  fliape  defired ;  as  it  is  in  mould  works  of 
liquid  things.  Some  doubt  may  be  conceived,  that  the  keeping  of  the  fun 
from  the  fruit  may  hurt  it :  but  there  is  ordinary  experience  of  fruit  that 
groweth  covered,  ^aere  alfo,  whether  fome  fmall  holes  may  not  be  made  in 
the  wood  to  let  in  the  fun.  And  note,  that  it  were  beft  to  make  the  moulds 
partible,  glued,  or  cemented  together,  that  you  may  open  them  when  you 
take  out  the  fruit. 

503.  It  is  a  curiofity  to  have  infcriptions,  or  engravings,  in  fruit  or  trees. 
This  is  eafily  performed,  by  writing  with  a  needle,  or  bodkin,  or  knife,  or 
the  like,  when  the  fruit  or  trees  are  young ;  for  as  they  grow,  fo  the  letters 
will  grow  more  large  and  graphical. 

Tenerifque 
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Tenerifque  meos  incidere  amores  ,;• 

Arboribiis ;  crejcent  illae,  crefcetis  amores. 

504.  You  may  have  trees  apparelled  with  flowers  or  herbs,  by  boring  holes 
in  the  bodies  of  them,  and  putting  into  them  earth  holpen  with  muck,  and 
fetting  feeds,  or  flips,  of  violets,  itrawberries,  wild  thyme,  camomile,  and 
fuch  like  in  the  earth.  Wherein  they  do  but  grow  in  the  tree,  as  they  do  ia" 
pots  J  though  (perhaps)  with  fome  feeding  from  the  trees.  It  would  be  tried 
alfo  with  ihoots  of  vines,  and  roots  of  red  rofes ;  for  it  may  be  they  being  of  a 
more  ligneous  nature,  will  incorporate  with  the  tree  it  felf. 

505.  It  is  an  ordinary  curiofity  to  form  trees  and  fhrubs  (as  rofemary,  ju- 
niper, and  the  like )  into  fundry  fliapes ;  which  is  done  by  moulding  them 
within,  and  cutting  them  without.  But  they  are  but  lame  things,  being  too 
fmall  to  keep  figure :  great  caftles  made  of  trees  upon  frames  of  timber,  with 
turrets  and  arches,  were  anciently  matters  of  magnificence. 

506.  Amongst  curiofities  I  Ihall  place  coloration,  though  it  be  fome- 
what  better :  for  beauty  in  flowers  is  their  preheminence.  It  is  obferved  by 
fome^  that  gilly-flowers,  fweet-williams,  violets,  that  are  coloured,  if  they  he 
hegledted,  and  neither  water'd,  nor  new  moulded,  nor  tranfplanted,  will  turn 
white.  And  it  is  probable,  that  the  white  with  much  culture  may  turn 
coloured.  For  this  is  certain,  that  the  white  colour  cometh  of  fcarcity  of 
jiourifhment  i  except  in  flowers  that  are  only  white,  and  admit  no  other 
colours. 

507.  It  is  good  therefore  to  fee  what  natures  do  accompany  what  colours  ; 
for  by  that  you  fhall  have  light  how  to  induce  colours,  by  producing  thole 
natures.  Whites  are  more  inodorate,  ( for  the  moll  part )  than  flowers  of  the 
fame  kind  coloured ;  as  is  found  in  fingle  white  violets,  white  rofes,  white 
gilly-flowers,  white  llock-gilly-flowers,  Qc.  We  find  alfo,  that  bloflbms  of 
trees,  that  are  white,  are  commonly  inodorate,  as  cherries,  pears,  plumbs ; 
whereas  thofe  of  apples,  crabs,  almonds  and  peaches,  are  blufliy,  and  fmell 
fweet.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  fubflance  that  maketh  the  flower  is  of  the 
thinneft  and  finefl:  of  the  plant,  which  alfo  maketh  flowers  to  be  of  fo  dainty 
colours.  And  if  it  be  too  fparing  and  thin,  it  attaineth  no  fl^rength  of  odour, 
except  it  be  in  fuch  plants  as  are  very  fucculent ;  whereby  they  need  rather  to 
be  fcanted  in  their  nourilhment  than  replenilhed,  to  have  them  fweet.  As  we 
fee  in  white  fatyrion,  which  is  of  a  dainty  fmell ;  and  in  bean-flowers,  &t: 
And  again,  if  the  plant  be  of  nature  to  put  forth  white  flowers  only,  and  thofe 
not  thin  or  dry,  they  are  commonly  of  rank  and  fulfome  finell ;  as  may- 
dowers,  and  white  lilies. 

508.  Contrariwise,  in  berries  the  white  is  commonly  more  delicate 
and  fweet  in  tafte  than  the  coloured,  as  we  fee  in  white  grapes,  in  white  ralps, 
in  white  ftrawberries,  in  white  currans,  &c.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  co- 
loured are  more  juiced,  and  coarfer  juiced,  and  therefore  not  fo  well  and  e- 
qually  concodled ;  but  the  white  are  better  proportioned  to  the  digeftion  of  tlie 
plant. 

.  509.  Bu  T  in  fruits  the  white  commonly  is  meaner ;  as  in  pear-plumb;;, 
damafcenes,  &c.  and  die  choiceft  plumbs  are  black ;  the  mulberry,  (which 
though  they  call  it  a  berry,  is  a  fruit)  is  better  the  black  than  the  white. 
The  harveft  white  plumb  is  a  bafe  plumb ;  and  the  verdoccio  and  white  date- 
plumb,  are  no  very  good  plumbs.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  they  are  all  over 
^vatery  ;  whereas  an  higher  concodtion  is  required  for  fweetnefs,  or  plea- 
fur-e  of  tafte  >   and  therefore  all  your  dainty  plumbs  are  a  little  dry,    and 
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come  from  the  ftone  j  as  the  mufcle-plumb,  the  damafcene-plumb,  the 
peach,  the  apricot,  &c.  yet  fome  fruits,  which  grow  not  to  be  black,  are 
of  the  nature  of  berries,  fweetefl  fuch  as  are  paler  j  as  the  coeur-cherry, 
which  inclineth  more  to  white,  is  fweeter  than  the  red ;  but  the  egriot  is 
more  four. 

510.  Take  gilly-flower  feed,  of  one  kind  of  gilly-flower,  (as  of  the  clcve- 
gilly-flower,  which  is  the  moft  common,)  and  fow  it,  and  there  will  come 
up  gilly-flowers,  fome  of  one  colour,  and  fome  of  another,  cafually,  as  the 
feed  mecteth  with  nourifhment  in  the  earth ;  fo  that  the  gardeners  find, 
that  they  may  have  two  or  three  roots  amongft  an  hundred  that  are  rare 

.and  of  great  price;  as  purple,  carnation  of  feveral  ftripes ;  the  caufe  is,  (no 
doubt)  that  in  earth,  though  it  be  contiguous,  and  in  one  bed,  there  are  very 
feveral  juices ;  and  as  the  feed  doth  cafually  meet  with  them,  fo  it  cometh 
forth.  And  it  is  noted  efpecially,  that  thofe  which  do  come  up  purple,  do 
always  come  up  fingle ;  the  juice,  as  it  feemeth,  not  being  able  to  fuffice  a 
fucculent  colour,  and  a  double  leaf.  This  experiment  of  feveral  colours 
coming  up  from  one  feed,  would  be  tried  alfo  in  larks-foot,  monks-hood, 
poppy  and  holyoak. 

511.  Few  fruits  are  colour'd  red  within;  the  queen-apple  is ;  and  ano- 
ther apple,  called  the  rofe-apple ;  mulberries  likewife,  and  grapes,  though 
moft  toward  the  fkin.  There  is  a  peach  alfo  that  hath  a  circle  of  red  to- 
wards the  ftone :  and  the  egriot  cherry  is  fomewhat  red  within ;  but  no 
pear,  nor  warden,  nor  plumb,  nor  apricot;  although  they  have  (many  times) 
red  lides,  are  coloured  within.     The  caufe  may  be  enquired. 

512.  The  general  colour  of  plants  is  green,  which  is  a  colour  that  no  flower 
.is  of.     There  is  a  greeniih  primrofe,  but  it  is  pale,  and  icarce  a  green.     The 

leaves  of  fome  trees  turn  a  little  murry,  or  reddiih ;  and  they  be  commonly- 
young  leaves  that  do  fo ;  as  it  is  in  oaks,  and  vines,  and  hazle.  Leaves  rot 
into  a  yellow ;  and  fome  hollies  have  part  of  their  leaves  yellow,  that  are 
(to  all  feeming)  as  frefh  and  Ihining  as  the  green,  I  fuppofe  alfo,  that  yellow 
is  a  lefs  fucculent  colour  than  green,  and  a  degree  nearer  white.  For  it  hath 
been  noted,  that  thofe  yellow  leaves  of  holly  Hand  ever  towards  the  north,  or 
north-eaft.  Some  roots  are  yellow,  as  carrots ;  and  fome  plants  bbod-red, 
ftalk  and  leaf,  and  all,  as  amaranthus.  Some  herbs  incline  to  purple  and 
red;  as  a  kind  of  fage  doth,  and  a  kind  of  mint,  and  rofajdlis,  &c.  And 
fome  have  white  leaves,  as  another  kind  of  fage,  and  another  kind  of  mint ; 
but  azure  and  a  fair  purple  are  never  found  in  leaves.  This  flieweth,  that 
flowers  are  made  of  a  refined  juice  of  the  earth,  and  fo  are  fruits ;  but  leaves 
of  a  more  coarfe  and  common. 

513.  It  is  a  curiofity  alfo  to  make  flowers  double,  which  is  effeded  by  often 
removing  them  into  new  earth ;  as  on  the  contrary  part,  double  flowers,  by 
neglefting,  and  not  removing,  prove  fingle.  And  the  way  to  do  it  Ipeedily, 
is  to  fow  or  let  feeds  or  flips  of  flowers ;  and  as  foon  as  they  come  up,  to  re- 
move them  into  new  ground  that  is  good.  Enquire  alfo,  whether  inoculating 
of  flowers,  (as  ftock-gilly-flowers,  rofes,  mufk-rol'es,  &c.)  doth  not  make  them 
double.  There  is  a  cherry-tree  that  hath  double  bloffoms ;  but  that  tree  bear- 
eth  no  fruit :  and  it  may  be,  that  the  lame  means  which  applied  to  the  tree, 
doth  extremely  accelerate  the  fap  to  rife  and  break  forth,  would  make  the  tree 
fpend  it  felf  in  flowers,  and  thofe  to  become  double,  which  were  a  great  plea- 
fure  to  fee ;  efpecially  in  apple-trees,  peach-trees,  and  almond-trees,  that  have 
bloiToms  blufh-colour'd. 

514.  The  making  of  fruits  without  core  or  ftone,  is  likewife  a  curiofity. 
Vol,  UI.  -  -  ^  ,^^ 
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and  fomewhat  better:  becaule  whatfoever  maketh  them  fo,  is  like  to  make 
them  more  tender  and  delicate.  If  a  cion  or  (hoot,  fit  to  be  fet  in  the  ground, 
have  the  pith  finely  taken  forth,  (and  not  altogether,  but  fome  of  it  left,  the 
better  to  feve  the  life,)  it  will  bear  a  fruit  with  little  or  no  core  or  ftone.  And 
the  like  is  faid  to  be  of  dividing  a  quick  tree  down  to  the  ground,  and  taking 
oCit  the  pith,  and  then  binding  it  up  again. 

515.  It  is  reported  alfo,  that  a  citron  grafted  upon  a  quince  will  have  finall 
or  no  feeds  j  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  any  four  fruit  grafted  upon  a  ftock 
that  beareth  a  fweeter  fruit,  may  both  make  the  fruit  fweeter,  and  more  void 
of  the  harfh  matter  of  kernels  or  feeds. 

516.  It  is  reported,  that  not  only  the  taking  out  of  the  pith,  but  the  flop- 
ping of  the  juice  of  the  pith  from  riling  in  the  midft:,  and  turning  it  to  rife 
on  the  outfide,  will  make  the  fruit  without  core  or  ftone ;  as  if  you  ihould 
bore  a  tree  clean  through,  and  put  a  wedge  in.  It  is  true,  there  is  fome  affi- 
nity between  the  pith  and  the  kernel,  becaufe  they  are  both  of  a  harfh  fub- 
Hance,  and  both  placed  in  the  midft. 

517.  It  is  reported,  that  trees  water'd  perpetually  with  warm  water,  will 
make  a  fruit  with  little  or  no  core  or  ftone.  And  the  rule  is  general,  that 
whatfoever  will  make  a  wild  tree  a  garden  tree,  will  make  a  garden  tree  to 
have  lefs  core  or  ftone. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  degenerating  of  plants,  and  of  the  tranf 

mutation  of  them  one  ijito  another.  sri)  ,3t 

518.  The  rule  is  certain,  that  plants  for  want  of  culture  degenerate  to  be 
bafer  in  the  fame  kind  ;  and  fometimes  fo  far,  as  to  change  into  another 
kind.  I.  The  ftanding  long,  and  not  being  removed,  maketh  them  degene- 
rate. 2.  Drought,  unleis  the  earth  of  it  felf  be  moift,  doth  the  like.  3.  So 
doth  removing  into  worfe  earth,  or  forbearing  to  compoft  the  earth ;  as  we 
fee  that  water  mint  turneth  into  field  mint,  and  the  colewort  into  rape,  by 
negledt,  <t'C. 

519.  Whatsoever  fruit  ufeth  to  be  fet  upon  a  root  or  a  flip,  if  it  be 
Ibwn,  will  degenerate.  Grapes  fown,  figs,  almonds,  pomgranate  kernels  fown, 
make  the  fruits  degenerate  and  become  wild.  And  again,  moft  of  thofc  fruits 
that  ufc  to  be  grafted,  if  they  be  fet  of  kernels,  or  ftones,  degenerate.  It  is 
true,  that  peaches  (as  hath  been  touched  before)  do  better  upon  ftones  fet 
than  upon  grafting :  and  the  mle  of  exception  fhould  feem  to  be  this ;  that 
whatfoever  plant  requireth  much  moifture,  profpereth  better  upon  the  ftone 
or  kernel,  than  upon  the  graft.  For  the  ftock,  though  it  giveth  a  finer  nou- 
rifhment,  yet  it  giveth  a  fcanter  than  the  earth  at  large. 

520.  Seeds,  if  they  be  very  old,  and  yet  have  ftrength  enough  to  bring 
forth  a  plant,  make  the  plant  degenerate.  And  therefore  fkilful  gardeners 
make  trial  of  the  feeds  before  they  buy  them,  v^hether  they  he  good  or  no, 
by  putting  them  into  water  gently  boiled  j  and  if  they  be  good,  they  will 
iprout  within  half  an  hour. 

521.  It  is  ftrange  which  is  reported,  that  bafil  too  much  expofed  to  the 
fun  doth  turn  into  wild  thyme ;  although  thofe  two  herbs  feem  to  have  fmall 
affinity;  but  bafil  is  almoft  the  only  hot  herb  that  hath  fat  and  fucculent 
leaves ;  which  oilinefs,  if  it  be  drawn  forth  by  the  fan,  it  is  like  it  will 
make  a  very  great  change. 

522.  There  is  an  old  tradition,  that  boughs  of  oak  put  into  the  earth  will 
put  forth  wild  vines :  which  if  it  be  true,  (no  doubt)  it  is  not  the  oak  that 
turneth  into  a  vine,  but  the  oak  bough  putrefying,  qualifieth  tne  earth  to  put 
forth  a  vine  of  it  felf,  523.  Ir 
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3^5-3'  It  is  not  impolTible,  a^id  Ijiave  hear4.  it- verified,  ^tlia|i~.vpon  ■?atjyiji.%g 
5^gj^i)^f  an  old  timber  tree,  the  ilub  hadi  put  put.  fpmetim^sl^-jreet.pf  anther 
;jk^d.|^?s  that  beech  hath  put  forth  birch;  \\,"hich,  jjlf,;itYib^iitfti#^  tile  qaufe 
yjoay  b^  for  thi^t-the  old  Itub  i^;,  too- leant  of  jui:<;^^  \ht  forjBti* 

jireij.ji  and  therejfore  putteth  forth  s^  j:re?^.<j|  ^.^fpi^Her  XifldnjlMt^ineedfiilhsl^g 
^hourifliment,  '  ,     ;,:  ,-■,'■-  ^'-^noc.  :,  r^■;i  t3a;   , o  i>;     i'  JOO 

j,,  -524.  THERE-isan  opinion, in  t^-^e  countre)v;tliat -i^  t]i,^vf^i;ne  groupd  be 
^t  fown  with  the  grain  that  grew  upon  it,  it  will  in  the  jnd  gro^  fo  ^  ofjd 
jJbaiet  kind.  .,,,,  .,.^  -, .:;  y,,    ,:,,..■.    .-.y;  v.:    '  ■  n[ "  ••  -vt  .',  r  •    •..;  :;=:;;} 

_  525.  It  is  certain,  that  in  very  {icv]i§^y:^i^  <^gf%S<^wn  ^'iW  g^<mM  m^^hs^ 

3^1  ot  'Ji        Gr^ndia  faepe  qnibus  mandavimin  hordea  fii]cis^^^\  ^"5  ^*>  '9"*<| 
bluorft  f-       Injelix  lolhan^  ^Jieriles  dom'inantur  avenae. 

And  generally  iti$  a  rule,  that  plants  that  arie  brought  forth  by  culture,  aS 
corn,  will  fooner  change  into  other  fpecies,  than  thole  that  come  of  them- 
felves;  for  that  culture  giveth  but  an  adventitious  nature,  which  is-.^ore 
eaiily  put  off.  ■.-,'■  r-r.A^-i 

This  work  of  the  tranfmutation  of  plants  One  into  another,  is  infer  mag" 
naiia  naturae ;  for  the  tranfmutation  of  fpecies  is,  in  the  vulgar  phllofophyj 
pronounced  impoHible  :  and  certainly  it  is  a  thing  of  difficulty,  and  requireth 
deep,  fearch  into  nature ;  but  feeing  there  appear  Ibme  maiiiteft  inftances  of 
it,  the  opinion  of  impoffibility  is  to  be  rqedtedi  and  the  means  thereof  to  be 
found  out.  We  fee,  that  in  living  creatures  that  come  of  putrefaction,  there 
is  much  tranfmutation  of  one  into  another ;  as  caterpillars  turn  into  Hies,  ^r. 
And  it  fliould  feem  probable,  that  whatfover  creature,  having  life,  is  genera- 
ted without  feed,  that  creature  will  change  out  of  one  fpecies  into  another. 
.For  it  is  the  feed,  and  the  nature  of  it,  which  locketh  and  boundeth  in  the 
creature,  that  it  doth  not  expatiate.  So  as  we  may  well  conclude,  that  feeing 
the  earth  of  it  felf  doth  put  forth  plants  without  feed,  therefore- plants  may 
well  have  a  tranfmigration  of  fpecies.  Wherefore,  wanting  inllances  which 
do  occur,  we  fhall  give  inftances  of  the  molt  likely  trials :  and  generally  we 
would  not  have  thofe  that  read  this  work  oi'jjha  lyharum  account  it  ibanire, 
or  "think  that  it  is  an  over-hafte,  that  we  have  let  down  particulars  untried- 
for  contrariwife,  in  our  own  eftimation,  we  account  fuch  particulars  more 
worthy  than  thofe  that  are  already  tried  and  known  :  for  thele  later  mulf  be 
taken  as  you  find  them  ;  but  the  other  do  level  point-blank  at  thg  inveutiog' 
of  caufes  and  axioms,  :  usAi  X'-r-si  "V^ 

526.  First  therefore  you  muft  make  account,  that  if. you  will  have  ohe 
plant  qhange  into  another,  you  mult  have  the  nourilhmcnt  over-rule  the  feed  ; 
and  therefore  you  are  to  praftife  it  by  nourilhments  ,as  contrarA^  as  may  be  to 
the  nature  of  the  herb,  io  neverthelefs  as.the  Jieib  may  grow  ;„and  likewife 
with  feeds  that  are  of  the  weakeft  fort,  and  have  ,ledft  vigour.  Youlhall  do 
well  therefore  to  take  marfli-herbs,  and  plant  them  upon  tops;  of, .hills  and 
champiunes ;  and  fuch  plants  as  require  mucl?  moifture,  upon ,  landy  and  very 
dry  grounds.  As  for  example,  marlh-mal'ows  and  fedge,  upon  hills ;  cucumr 
ber,  and  lettuce  feeds,  and  coleworts,  upon  a  landy  plot :  lb  contrariwife j 
plant  bullies,  heath,  ling,  and  bralvCSj  -  upon  a^wct  or  marlh  ground.  This  1 
conceive  alfo,  that  all  elculent  and  garden  herbs,  fet-jjpou  the  tops. of  hills, 
will  prove  more  medicinal,  thpiigl).lels  elculent,;  tha,n,  they  were  before.  And 
it  may  be  likewife,  fome.walci,,herb^-^^5pixai^y  l.l?a]>^;J*»llad-]ierhs.  .^Tlii«-is  tli? 
firfl.xureibr  traulinutation  otplauts.-  --.-o'^  jj^o  --i-  -tH  s^u/  jeo-Vm  , —i 
-iV'^^r^-  '  O2  .i^bl  51^05527.  The 
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527.  The   fecond  rule  iliall  be  to  bury  fome  few  feeds  of  the  herb  you 
~     would  change,   amongft  other  feeds ;   and  then  you  flwll  fee,  whether  the 

juice  of  thofe  other  feeds  do  not  fo  qualify  the  earth,  as  it  will  alter  the  feed 
whereupon  you  work.  As  for  example  ;  put  parlly  feed  amongft  onion  feed, 
or  lettuce  feed  amongft  parfly  feed,  or  bafil  feed  amongft  thyme  feed  j  and 
fee  the  change  of  tafte  or  otherwife.  But  you  fhall  do  well  to  put  the 
feed  you  would  change  into  a  little  linen  cloth,  that  it  mingle  not  with  tlie 
foreign  feed. 

528.  The  third  rule  fliall  be,  the  making  of  fome  m.edley  or  mixture  of 
earth,  with  fome  other  plants  bruifed  or  Ihaven  either  in  leaf  or  root :  as 
for  example,  make  earth  with  a  mixture  of  colewort  leaves  ftamped,  and 
fet  in  it  artichoaks  or  parfnips ;  fo  take  earth  made  with  marjoram,  or  ori- 
ganum, or  wild  thyme,  bruifed  or  ftamped,  and  fet  in  it  fennel  feed,  Gfr, 
In  which  operation  the  procefs  of  nature  ftill  will  be,  (as  I  conceive)  not  that 
the  herb  you  work  upon  Ihould  draw  the  juice  of  the  foreign  herb,  (for  that 
opinion  we  have  formerly  rejected  ; )  but  that  there  will  be  a  new  confeftion 
of  mould,  which  perhaps  will  alter  the  feed,  and  yet  not  to  the  kind  of  the 
former  herb. 

529.  The  fourth  rule  fliall  be,  to  mark  what  herbs  fome  earths  do  put 
forth  of  themfelves  ;  and  to  take  that  earth,  and  to  pot  it,  or  to  veffel  it ;  and 
in  that  to  fet  the  feed  you  would  change  :  as  for  example,  take  from  under 
walls,  or  the  like,  where  nettles  put  forth  in  abundance,  the  earth  which  you 
fhall  there  find,  without  any  ftring  or  root  of  the  nettles ;  and  pot  that  earth, 
and  fet  in  it  ftock-gilly-flowers,  or  wall-flowers,  ^c.  or  fow  in  the  feeds  of 
them  ;  and  f^e  what  the  event  will  be  :  or  take  earth  that  you  have  prepared 
to  put  forth  mulhrooms  of  it  felf,  (whereof  you  fliall  find  fome  inftances  fol- 
lowing) and  fow  in  it  purllane  feed,  or  lettuce  feed  ;  for  in  thefe  experiments, 
it  is  likely  enough  that  the  earth  being  accuftomed  to  fend  forth  one  kind  of 
nouriihment,  will  alter  the  new  feed. 

530.  The  fifth  rule  fliall  be,  to  make  the  herb  grow  contrary  to  its  na- 
ture ;  as  to  make  ground-herbs  rife  in  height :  as  for  example  j  carry  camo- 
mile, or  wild  thyme,  or  the  green  ftrawberry,  upon  fticks,  as  you  do  hops 
upon  poles  ;  and  fee  what  the  event  will  be. 

53  I.  The  fixth  rule  fliall  be,  to  make  plants  grow  out  of  the  fun  or  open 
air ;  for  that  is  a  great  mutation  in  nature,  and  may  induce  a  change  in  the 
feed :  as  barrel  up  earth,  and  fow  fome  feed  in  it,  and  put  in  the  bottom  of  a 
pond  ;  or  put  it  in  fome  great  hollow  tree ;  try  alfo  the  fowing  of  feeds  in  the 
bottoms  of  caves  j  and  pots  with  feeds  fown,  hanged  up  in  wells  fome  diftancc 
from  the  water,  and  fee  what  the  event  will  be. 

Experiments  in  confort   touching  the  procerity,  and  l(ywnefs^  and  artificial 

divarjing  of  trees. 

532.  It  is  certain,  that  timber  trees  in  coppice  woods,  grow  more  upright, 
and  more  free  from  under  boughs,  than  thofe  that  ftand  in  the  field  :  the 
caufe  whereof  is,  for  that  plants  have  a  natural  motion  to  get  to  the  fun ;  and 
befides,  they  are  not  glutted  with  too  much  nourifliment ;  for  that  the  coppice 
fhareth  with  them  ;  and  repletion  ever  hindereth  ftature  :  laftly,  tliey  are  kept 
warm  ;  and  that  ever  in  plants  helpeth  mounting. 

533.  Trees  that  are  of  themfelves  full  of  heat,  (which  heat  appeareth 
by  their  inflammable  gums)  as  firs  and  pines,  mount  of  themfelves  in  height 
without  fide  boughs,  till  they  come  towards  the  top.  The  caufe  is  partly 
heat,  and  partly  tenuity  of  juice,  both  wliich  fend  the  fap  upwards.    .  As  for 

juniper, 
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juniper,  it  is  but  a  fhrub,  and  groweth  not  big  enough  in  body  to  maintain  a 
tall  tree, 

534.  It  is  reported,  that  a  good  flrong  canvas  fpread  over  a  tree  grafted  low 
foon  after  it  putteth  forth,  will  dwarf  it,  and  make  it  fpread.     The  caufe  is 
plain ;  for  that  all  things  that  grow,  will  grow  as  they  find  room. 

535.  Trees  are  generally  fet  of  roots  or  kernels ;  but  if  you  fet  them  of 
flips,  (as  of  fome  trees  you  may,  by  name  the  mulberry)  fome  of  the  flips 
wiU  take;  and  thofe  that  take,  (as  is  reported)  will  be:  dwarf  trees.  The 
caufe  is,  for  that  a  flip  draweth  nourifhment  more  weakly  than  either  a 
root  or  kernel. 

536.  All  plants  that  put  forth  their  fip  hafldly,  have  their  bodies  not  pro- 
portionable to  their  length ;  and  therefore  they  are  winders  and  creepers ;  as 
ivy,  bryony,  hops,  woodbine :  whereas  dwarfing  requireth  a  flow  putting  forth, 
and  lefs  vigour  of  mounting. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  rudiments  of  plants^  and  of  the  excrefcences 

of  plants^  or  fiiper-plants. 

The  fcripture  faith,  that  Solomon  wrote  a  natural  hIfl:ory,  from  tlie  cedar 
of  Libamis,  to  the  mofs  growing  upon  the  wall :  for  fo  the  befl:  tranflations 
have  it.  And  it  is  true  that  mofs  is  but  the  rudiment  of  a  plant ;  and  (as 
it  were)  the  mould  of  earth  or  bark; 

537.  Moss  groweth  chiefly  upon  ridges  of  houfes  tiled  or  thatched,  and 
upon  the  crefl:s  of  walls :  And  that  mofs  is  of  a  lightfome  and  pleafant  green. 
The  growing  upon  flopes  is  caufed,  for  that  mofs,  as  on  the  one  fide  it 
Cometh  of  moifl:ure  and  water,  fo  on  the  other  fide  the  water  mufl:  but  flide, 
and  not  ftand  or  pool.  And  the  growing  upon  tiles,  or  walls,  &c.  is  caufed, 
for  that  thofe  dried  earths,  having  not  moifture  fufiicient  to  put  forth  a  plant, 
do  pradlife  germination  by  putting  forth  mofs ;  though  when,  by  age,  or 
otherwife,  they  grow  to  relent  and  refolve,  they  fometimes  put  forth  plants, 
as  wall-flowers.  And  almofl:  aU  mofs  hath  here  and  there  little  flialks,  be- 
fides  the  low  thrum. 

.  538.  Moss  groweth  upon  alleys,  elpecially  fuch  as  lie  cold,  and  upon 
the  north ;  as  in  divers  terrafl^es :  and  again,  if  they  be  much  trodden ;  or  if 
they  were  at  the  firft:  gravelled ;  for  wherefoever  plants  are  kept  down,  the 
earth  putteth  forth  mofs, 

539.  Old  ground,  that  hath  been  long  unbroken  up,  gathereth  mofs :  and 
therefore  hufl)andmen  ufe  to  cure  their  pafiure  grounds  v/hcn  they  grow  to 
mofs,  by  tilling  them  for  a  year  or  two ;  which  alfo  dependeth  upon  the  fame 
caufe  ;  for  that  the  more  fparing  and  ftarving  juice  of  the  earth,  infufficient  for 
plants,  doth  breed  mofs. 

54.0.  Old  trees  are  more  mofi)'  (fir)  than  young;  for  that  the  fap  is  not 
k)  fiank  as  to  rife  all  to  the  boughs,  but  tireth  by  the  way,  and  putteth  out 
mcls, 

541.  Fountains  have  mofs  growing  upon  the  ground  about  them-, 

Mufcofi  fontes ; ■ 

The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  fountains  drain  the  water  from  the  ground  ad- 
jacent, and  leave  but  fufiicient  moifture  to  breed  mois  :  and  befides,  the  cold- 
nefs  of  the  water  conduceth  to  the  lame. 

542,  The  mofs  of  trees  is  a  kind  of  hair;  for  it  is  the  juice  of  the  tree 
that  is  excerned,  and  doth  not  ailimilatc.  And  upon  2;ieat  trees  the  mofs 
g£.£hereth  a  figure  like  a  leaf. 

I  543.  The 


■,~    I43.  The  moifter  fort  of  trees  yield  irttle;iS1<ifs  ;';as^\\^  fe^^^ 

willows,  beeches,  &c.    which  is  plirtly  caufedfof  theV  reai^n'Hnat  Kath'BpeR 

given  J  of  the  frank  putting  up  _of  the'fap' into'flie  t)oughsj  ;a6d  p'ar%^fcx 


that  the  barks  of  thofe  trdes  are  more  clpfe  a,nd  ^ft,.^f  hap'  tho/e  of  oaks  jmd 
2  mols  can  the  hardlier  iffiie^diit^T^''*^  "^.  '"'''^  ^t^""':"  ''^ 
544.  In  clay-grounds  all  frilit-trees  grow  fiill^bfltiob,"  both  iipdh  bdd^  and 


allies ;  whereby  the 


boughs;  which  is  caufed  partly  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  ^cdund,  whereby  the 
plants  nourifl:!  lefs;  and  partly  by  the  toughnefs  of  the  "earth,  whereby  th^ 
lap  is  fhut  in,  and  cannot  get  up  to  fpread  lb  frankly  a's'it  fliOuld  do.  .';  '''^1 
545.  We  have  faid  heretofore,  that  if  trees  be  hidebound,  they  wax^  le^- 
fruitful,  and  gather  mofs  j  and  that  they  are  holpen  by  liiicking,  Gfr.  -  And 
therefore  by  the  reafon  of  contraries,  if  trees  be  bound  in  with  cords,  or  fbmd 
outward  bands,  they  will  put  forth  more  mofs :  which  ( I  think )  happenetK 
to  trees  that  ftand  bleak,  and  upon  the  cold  winds.  It  would  alfo  be  tried, 
>vhether  if  you  cover  a  tree  fomewhat  tliick  upon  the  top  after  his  polling,  it 
will  not  gather  more  mofs.  I  tliink  alfo  the  watering  of  trees  with  cold  foun- 
tain water,  will  make  thei;n  grow  full  of  mofs.  ' 
■  546.  There  is  a  mofs  the  perfumers  have,  which  cometh  out  of  appfe.' 
trees,  that  hath  an  excellent  fceiit.  ^laere  particularly  for  the  manner  or  the 
growth,  and  the  nature  of' it.  '  And  for  this  experiment's  fake,  being  a  thing 
of  price,  I  have  fet  down  the  laft  experiment  how  to  multiply  and  call  on 
moffes.                  ,.,...                                                                , 

Next  unto  mofs,  I  will  fpeak  of  muflirooms ;  which  are  likewife  an  imi. 
jjerfeft  plant.  The  mullirobms  have  two  ftrange  properties;  the  one,  that 
they  yield  fo  delicious  a  meat ;  the  other,  that  they  come  up  lb  haftily,  as  in 
a  night ;  and  yet  they  are  unlown.  And  therefore  llich  as  are  upftarts  inflate, 
they  call  in  reproach  muflirooms.  It  mufi:  needs  be  therefore,  that  they  be 
made  of  much  moifture  ;  and  that  moiilurefat,  grofs,  and  yet  foniewhat  con-; 
coded.  And  (indeed)  we  find,  that  mulhroorns  caufe  the  accident  which' 
we  call  incubus,  or  the  mare  in  the  ftomach.  And  therefore  the  furfeit  of 
them  may  fuftbcate  and  empoifon.  And  this  fneweth,  that  they  are  w'iiidy'jj 
and  that  wiiidinefs  is  grofs  and  fwelling,  not  fharp  or  grinding.  And^ippdQ 
the  fame  reafon  mulhrooms  are  a  venereous  meat. 

547.  It  is  reported,  that  the  bark  of  white  or  red  poplar,  (which  are  ofth'e' 
moirteft  of  .trees)  cut  fmall,  "ifid  caft  info  furrows  well  dunged,  will  caufe  the 
ground  to  put  forth  muflifoorhs  at  all  fedfons  of  the  year  fit  to  be  eateft.  Some 
add  to  the  mixturp  leaven  of  bread  rcfolved  in  water. 

548.  It  is  reported,  that  if  a  hilly  field  where  the  flubble  is  flanding,'',  be 
fet  on  fire  in  the  flrowry  feafofi,"it  will  put  forth  great  flore  of  mulhrooms.     '.[ 

549.  It  is  reported;  that  hartlliorn,  Ihaven,  or  in  fmall  pieces,  mixca 
■with  dung  and  watered,  pu'tteth  up  muflirooms.  .  And  v/e  know  that  hafts-' 
horn  is  of  a  fat"  and  clammy  fubilance  :  -and  it  rrtay  be  ox-horn  would  do  the 

••■'550.  It  hath  been  'fepOfted,' though  "it^^bbtearce  credible,  that  ivy  hath 
grown  out  of  a  flag's  horny  'sVhich  they  fiippofe  did  rather  come  from  a  con^ 
ftication  of  thb:horn  upoii  the  ivy,  than  from  the  hori?  itfelf  Thefe  is" 
not  known  any  fubftance  but  earth, '  and  the  proceedurfis  of  earth,  (as"  file;' 
ftencj  iifr.)  that  yieldcth  any  mofs  or  herby  fubftance.  Tliere  may  be  trial 
made  of  Ibmc  feeds,   as 'that  fennel-feed,  mulVard-feed,  and  rape-feed,   put 

into,  fome  little  holes,  made  in  the  horns,  of  ftags,  oVJofen:  to  feii  if  ihey 

■Hi      ' ""  ' 'L'.o  <'■         u    rv:^     ■  .-.[■■, -^i    --^  .■;:-•. ..nrqv;:J  ,  ,  •;  i     r    . 

Vm   grow.  .        ,       ■    .        .  -  ,    ^  ,     ,  •[''.••...        -.'-r- 

•  <  5 1  .■  Tn  Ek  ir- i?  alfb^anbfe  Imperfea  ptant^" H^^^^^^ 
^'"  mufhroom : 
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mufhroom :  and  it  is  fometimes  as  broad  as  one's  hat ;  which  they  call  a 
toad's-ftool :  but  it  is  not  efculent ;  and  it  groweth  (commonly)  by  a  dead 
flub  of  a  tree ;  and  likewife  about  the  roots  of  rotten  trees :  and  therefore 
^emeth  to  take  his  juice  from  wood  putrefied.  Which  fheweth,  by  the  way, 
that  wood  putrefied  yieldeth  a  frank  moifture, 

552.  There  is  a  cake  that  groweth  upon  tlie  fide  of  a  dead  tree,  that 
hath  gotten  np  name,  but  it  is  large  and  of  a  cheftnut  colour,  and  hard  and 
pithy';  whereby  it  fhould  feem,  that  even  dead  trees  forget  not  their  putting 
forth  ;  no  more  than  the  carcafes  of  mens  bodies,  that  put  forth  hair  and  nails 
for  a  time.  "  *""■ . 

.'553.  There  is  a  cod,  or  bag,  that  groweth  commonly  in  the  fields;  that 
at  the  firft  is  hard  like  a  tennis-ball,  and  white ;  and  after  groweth  of  a  mufli- 
rooni  colour,  and  full  of  light  duft  upon  the  breaking :  and  is  thought  to  be 
dangerous  for  the  eyes  if  the  powder  get  into  them ;  and  to  be  good  for  kibes. 
Belike  it  hath  a  corrofive  and  fretting  nature. 

554.  There  is  an  herb  called  Jews  ear,  that  groweth  upon  the  roots  and 
lower  parts  of  the  bodies  of  trees ;  efpecially  of  elders,  and  fometimes  aihes. 
It  hath  a  ftrange  property ;  for  in  warm  water  it  fwelleth,  and  openeth  ex- 
tremely. It  is  not  green,  but  of  a  dulky  brown  colour.  And  it  is  ufed  for 
fquinancies  and  inflammations  ia  the  throat ;  whereby  it  feemeth  to  have  a 
mollifying  and  lenifying  virtue. 

555.  There  is  a  kind  of  fpongy  excrefcence,  v/hich  groweth  chiefly  upon 
the  roots  of  the  lafer  tree ;  and  fometimes  upon  cedar  and  other  trees.  It  is 
very  white,  and  light,  and  friable ;  which  we  call  agarick.  It  is  famous  in 
phyfick  for  the  purging  of  tough  phlegm.  And  it  is  alfo  an  excellent  opener 
for  the  liver ;  but  offenfive  to  the  Itomach :  and  in  tafte,  it  is  at  the  firfl  fweet 
and  after  bitter. 

556.  We  find  no  fuper-plant  that  is  a  formed  plant,  but  miffeltoe.  They 
have  an  idle  tradition,  that  there  is  a  bird  called  a  miflel  bird,  that  feedeth 
upon  a  feed,  which  many  times  flie  cannot  digeft,  and  fo  expelleth  it  whole 
with  her  excrement :  which  falling  upon  a  bough  of  a  tree  that  hath  fonie 
rift,  putteth  forth  the  miffeltoe.  But  this  is  a  fable ;  for  it  is  not  probable, 
that  birds  fhould  feed  upon  that  they  cannot  digeft.  But  allow  that,  yet  it 
cannot  be  for  other  reafons :  for  firft,  it  is  found  but  upon  certain  trees ;  and 
thofc  trees  bear  no  fuch  fruit,  as  may  allure  that  bird  to  fit  and  feed  upon 
them.  It  may  be,  that  bird  feedeth  upon  the  miffeltoe-berries,  and  io  is  often 
found  there ;  which  may  have  given  occafion  to  the  tale.  But  that  which 
maketh  an  end  of  the  queftion  is,  that  miffeltoe  hath  been  found  to  put  forth 
under  the  boughs,  and  not  (only)  above  the  boughs ;  fo  it  cannot  be  any  thing 
that  fallcth  upon  the  bough.  Miffeltoe  groweth  chiefly  upon  crab-trees,  apple- 
trees,  fometimes  upon  hazles,  and  rarely  upon  oaks ;  the  mifleltoe  whereof  is 
counted  very  medicinal.  It  is  ever  green  winter  and  fummer ;  and  beareth 
a  white  gliftering  berry :  and  it  is  a  plant  utterly  differing  from  the  plant  upon 
which  it  groweth.  Two  things  therefore  may  be  certainly  let  down :  firft, 
that  fuper-fetation  muft  be  by  abundance  of  fap  in  the  bough  that  putteth  it 
forth:  fecondly,  that  that  fap  muft  be  fuch  as  the  tree  doth  excern/and 
caiuiot  aflimilate ;  for  elfe  it  would  go  into  a  bough ;  and  befides;  it  feemeth 
to  be  more  fat  and  undluous  than  the  ordinary  fap  of  the  tree ;  both  by  the 
berry  which  is  clammy;  and  by  that  it  continueth  green  winter  and  fummer, 
which  the  tree  doth  not. 

^^j.  This  experiment  of  miffeltoe  may  give  light  to  other  pradliccs. 
Therefore  trial  would  be  made  by  ripping  of  the  bough  Qi  a^  crab- tree  in 

-  the 
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the  bark ;  and  watering  of  the  wound  every  day  with  warm  w;iter  dunged, 
to  fee  if  it  would  bring  forth  miiTeltoe,  or  any  fuch  like  thing.  But  it  were 
yet  more  likely  to  try  it  with  fome  other  watering  or  anointipig,  that  were  not 
fo  natural  to  the  tree  as  water  is }  as  oil,  or  barm  of  drink,  &c.  i'o  they  be  fuch 
things  as  kill  not  the  bough. 

558.  It  were  good  to  tiy,  what  plants  would  put  forth,  if  they  be. forbid-  ' 
den  to  put  forth  their  natural  boughs :  poll  therefore  a  tree,  and  cover  it  fome 
thicknefs  with  clay  on  the  top,  and  fee  what  it  will  put  forth.  I  fuppofe  it 
will  put  forth  roots ;  for  fo  will  a  cion,  being  turned  down  into  cLiy :  there- 
fore, in  diis  experiment  alfo,  the  tree  would  be  clofcd  with  fomev/hat  that  is 
not  fo  natural  to  the  plant  as  clay  is.  Try  it  with  leather,  or  cloth,  or  paint- 
ing, fo  it  be  not  hurtful  to  the  tree.  And  it  is  certain,  that  a  brake  hath  been 
known  to  grow  out  of  a  pollard. 

559.  A  man  may  count  the  prickles  of  trees  to  be  a  kind  of  excrefcence ; 
for  they  will  never  be  boughs,  nor  bear  leaves.  The  plants  that  have  prickles 
are  thorns,  black  and  white  ;  brier,  rofe,  lemon-trees,  crab-trees,  goolberry, 
berberry  ;  thefe  have  it  in  the  bough  ;  tlie  plants  that  have  prickles  in  the  leaf 
are,  holly,  juniper,  whin-bulh,  thilUe;  nettles  alfo  have  a  fmall  venomous 
prickle;  fo  hath  borage,  but  harmlefs.  The  caufe  muft  be  hally  putting 
forth,  want  of  moifture,  and  the  clofenefs  of  the  bark ;  for  the  hafte  of  the 
fpirit  to  put  forth,  and  the  want  of  nouri(hment  to  put  forth  a  bough,  and  the 
clofenefs  of  the  bark,  caufe  prickles  in  boughs ;  and  therefore  they  are  ever  like 
a  pyrawis,  for  that  tlie  moillure  fpendeth  after  a  little  putting  forth.  And  for 
prickles  in  leaves,  they  come  alfo  of  putting  forth  more  juice  into  the  leaf  than 
can  fpread  in  the  leaf  fmooth,  and  tlierefore  the  leaves  otheruile  are  rough,  as 
borage  and  nettles  are.  As  for  the  leaves  of  holly,  they  are  fmooth,  but  never 
plain,  but  as  it  were  with  folds  for  the  fame  caufe. 

560.  There  be  alfo  plants,  that  though  they  have  no  prickle5;,  yet  they 
•    have  a  kind  of  downy  or  velvet  rind  upon  their  leaves ;   as  rofe-campion, 

flock-gilly-flowerSj  colts-footj  which  down  or  nap  cometh  of  a  fubtil  Jpirit, 
in  a  foft  or  fat  fubftance.  For  it  is  certain,  that  both  ftock-gilly-fiowers 
and  rofe-campions,  flamped,  have  been  applied  (with  fuccefs)  to  the  wrifts 
of  thofe  that  have  had  tertian  or  quartan  agues ;  and  the  vapour  of  colts- foot 
hath  a  fanative  virtue  towards  the  lungs ;  and  the  leaf  alfo  is  healing  in  fur- 
gery. 

561.  Another  kind  of  excrefcence  is  an  exudation  of  plants  joined  with 
putrefadion  ;  as  we  fee  in  oak-apples,  which  are  found  chiefly  upon  the  leaves 
of  oaks,  and  the  like  upon  willows :  and  country  people  have  a  kind  of  pre- 
diction, that  if  the  oak-apple  broken  be  full  of  worms,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  peftUtnt 
year;  which  is  a  likely  thing,  becaufe  they  grow  of  corruption. 

562.  There  is  alfo  upon  fweet,  or  other  brier,  a  fine  tuft  or  brufh  of 
mofs  of  divers  colours  j  which  if  you  cut,  you  fliall  ever  find  full  of  little 
white  worms. 

Experiments  m  confort  touching  the  producing  of  perfeB  plants  ivithout  feed. 

563.  It  is  certain,  that  earth  taken  out  of  the  foundations  of  vauhs  and 
houfes,  and  bottoms  of  wells,  and  then  put  into  pots,  will  put  forth  fundry 
kinds  of  herbs :  but  fome  time  is  required  for  the  germination  ;  for  if  it  be 
taken  but  from  a  fathom  deep,  it  will  put  forth  the  firfl  year  ;  if  much  deep- 
er, not  till  after  a  year  or  two. 

564.  The  nature  of  the  plants  growing  out  of  earth  io  taken  up,  doth 
follow  the  nature  of  the  mould  it  felf  3  as  if  the  mould  be  foft  and  hne,  it 

I  putteth 
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puttetb  forth  (oft  herbs ;  as  grais,  plantain,  and  tiie  like.;  if  the  earth  be  har-^ 
der  and  coarfer,  it  putteth  forth  herbs  more  rough,  as  thirties,  firs,  o^c. 

565.  It  is  common  experience,  that  where  alleys  are  clofe  gravelled,..; 
the  earth  putteth  forth  the  firft  year  knot  grafs,  and  after  Ipire  grafs.  The  \ 
caufe  is,  for  that  the  hard  gravel  or  pebble  at  the  firft  laying  will  not  fufier  ". 
the  grafs  to  come  forth  upright,  but  turneth  it  to  find  his  way  where  it  can ; 
but  after  that  the  earth  is  fomewhat  loofened  at  the  top,  the  ordinary  graft'' 
Cometh  up. 

566.  It  is  teported,  that  earth  being  taken  out  of  fliady  and  watery« 
woods  fome  depth,  and  potted,  will  put  forth  herbs  of  a  fat  and  juicy  fub-s^ 
ftance^  as  penny-worth,  purflane,  houfleek,  penny-royal,  ©•'£•.  ;^ 

567.  Th  e  water  alfo  doth  fend  forth  plants  that  have  no  roots  fixed  in  the  t 
i)ottom ;  but  they  are  lefs  perfedl  plants,  being  almoft  but  leaves,  and  thofe^ 
fmall  ones  ;  fuch  is  that  we  call  duck-weed,  which  hath  a  leaf  no  bigger  than 
a  thyme  leaf,  but  of  a  freflier  green,  and  putteth  forth  a  little  ftring  into  the 
water  far   from  the  bottom.     As  for  the  water  lily,  it  hath  a   root  in   the  ■ 
ground;  and  fo  have  a  number  of  other  herbs  that  grow  in  ponds. 

568.  It  is  reported  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  and  fome  modern  teflimony ; 
likewife,  that  there  be  fome  plants  that  grow  upon  the  top  of  the  fea,  be-  < 
ing  fuppofed  to  grow  of  fome  concretion  of  flime  from  the  water,  where 
the  fun  beateth  hot,  and  where  the  fea  ftirreth  little.  As  for  alga  marina^ ; 
(fea  weed)  and  erynglum  (fea  thiftle)  both  have  roots  j  but  the  fea  weed  un-  . 
der  the  water,  the  fea  thiiUe  but  upon  the  fhore. 

569.  The  ancients  have  noted,  that  there  are  fome  herbs  that  grow  out' 
of  fnow  laid  up  clofe  together  and  putrefied,  and  that  they  are  all  bitter ; 
and  they  name  one  efpecially  fomus,  which  we  call  moth-mullein.  It  is 
certain,  that  worms  are  found  in  fnow  commonly,  like  earth-worms ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  unlike,  that  it  may  likewife  put  forth  plants. 

570.  The  ancients  have  affirmed,  that  there  are  fome  herbs  that  grow- 
out  of  (lone  ;  which  may  be,  for  that  it  is  certain  that  toads  have  been  found 
in  the  middle  of  a  free-ftone.     We  fee  alfo  that  flints,  lying  above   ground,- 
gather  mofs ;  and  wall-flowers,  and  fome  other  flowers,  grow  upon   walls ; 

but  Vvhether  upon  the  main  brick  or  ftone,  or  whether  out  of  the  lime   or  .  , 

chinks,  is  not  well  obferved  :  for  elders  and  afhes  have  been  iten  to  grow 
oat  of  fteeples ;  but  they  manifeftly  grow  out  of  clefts ;  in  fo  much  as 
\yhen  they  grow  big,  they  will  disjoin  the  ftone.  And  befides,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  mortar  it  felf  putteth  it  forth,  or  whether  fome  feeds  be- 
not  let  fall  by  birds.  There  be  likewife  rock-herbs ;  but  I  fuppofe  thofe  are 
where  there  is  fome  mould  or  earth.  It  hath  likewife  been  found,  that  great. 
trees  growing  upon  quarries,  have  put  down  their  root  into  the  ftone. 

571.  In  fome  mines  in  Germany^  as  is  reported,  there  grow  in  the  bot- 
tom vegetables  ;  and  the  work-folks  ule  to  fay  they  have  magical  virtue, 
and  will  not  fuffer  men  to  gather  them. 

572.  The  fea  fands  feldom  bear  plants.  Whereof  the  caufe  is  yielded  by 
fome  of  the  ancients,  for  that  the  fun  exhaleth  the  moifture  before  it  can 
incorporate  with  the  earth,  and  yield  a  nourifhment  for  the  plant.  And 
it  is  affirmed  alfo,  that  fand  hath  (always)  its  root  in  clay  j  and  that  there 
be  no  veins  of  fand  any  great  depth  within  the  earth. 

573.  It  is  certain,  that  fome  plants  put  forth  for  a  time  of  their  own 
ftore,  without  any  nourifhment  from  earth,  water,  ftone,  ^c,  of  which  "vide- 
the  experiment  29. 
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Experiments  in  confort  touching  foreign  plants. 

574.  It  is  reported,  that  earth  that  was  brought  out  of  the  Indies,  and 
other  remote  countries  for  ballail  of  fliips,  cafl  upon  fome  grounds  in  lialy^ 
did  put  forth  foreign  herbs,  to  us  in  Europe  not  known ;  and  that  which  is . 
more,  that  of  their  roots,  barks,  and  feeds,  contufed  together,  and  mingled 
with  other  earth,  and  well  water'd  with  warm  water,  there  came  forth  herbs 
much  like  the  other. 

575.  Plants  brought  out  of  hot  countries,  will  endeavour  to  put  forth 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  ufually  do  in  their  own  climate  ;  and  therefore 
to  preferve  them,  there  is  no  more  required,  than  to  keep  them  from  tlie 
injury  of  putting  back  by  cold.  It  is  reported  alfo,  that  grain  out  of  the 
hotter  countries  tranflated  into  the  colder,  will  be  more  forward  than  the 
ordinary  grain  of  the  cold  country.  It  is  likely  that  this  will  prove  better 
in  grains  than  in  trees,  for  that  grains  are  but  annual,  and  fo  the  virtue  of 
the  feed  is  not  worn  out  ;  whereas  in  a  tree,  it  is  embafed  by  tlie  ground 
to  which  it  is  removed. 

,576.  Man  Y  plants  which  grow  in  the  hotter  countries,  being  fet  in  the  col- 
deV,  will  neverthelefs,  even  in  thofe  cold  countries,  being  fown  of  feeds  late 
in  the  fpring,  come  up  and  abide  moft  part  of  the  fummer ;  as  we  find  it  in 
orange  and  lemon  feeds,  &c,  the  feeds  whereof  fown  in  the  endof  v^r/7will 
bring  forth  excellent  fallads,  mingled  with  other  herbs.  And  I  doubt  not, 
but  the  feeds  of  clove  trees,  and  pepper  feeds,  &c.  if  they  could  come  hi- 
ther green  enough  to  be  fown,  would  do  the  like. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  feafons  in  which  plants  come  forth. 

^jy.  There  be  fome  flowers,  blofToms,  grains,  and  fruits,  which  come 
more  early,  and  others  which  come  more  late  in  the  year.  The  flowers 
that  come  early  with  us  are  primrofes,  violets,  anemonies,  water-diffadiliies, 
crocus  vernuSy  and  fome  early  tulips.  And  they  are  all  cold  plants  ;  which 
therefore  (as  it  fhould  feem)  have  a  quicker  perception  of  the  heat  of  the  fun 
increafing  than  the  hot  herbs  have ;  as  a  cold  hand  will  fooner  find  a  little 
warmth  than  an  hot.  And  thofe  that  come  next  after,  are  wall  flowers,  cow- 
flips,  hyacinths,  rofemary  flowers,  &c.  and  after  them,  pinks,  rofes,  flower- 
deluces,  c^c.  and  the  lateft  are  gilly-flowers,  holyoaks,  larksfoot,  &c.  The 
earliefl:  bloflbms  are,  the  blofl"oms  of  peaches,  almonds,  cornelians,  meze- 
rions,  ^c.  and  they  are  of  fuch  trees  as  have  much  moiflure,  either  watery 
or  oily.  And  therefore  crocus  vernus  alfo,  being  an  herb,  that  hath  an  oily 
juice,  putteth  forth  early ;  for  thofe  alfo  find  the  fun  fooner  than  the  drier 
trees.  The  grains  are,  firft  rye  and  wheat ;  then  oats  and  barley  ;  then  peafe 
and  beans.  For  though  green  peafe  and  beans  be  eaten  fooner,  yet  the  dry 
ones  that  are  ufed  for  horfe  meatj  are  ripe  lafl: ;  and  it  feemeth  that  the  fat- 
ter grain  cometh  firft.  The  earliefl:  fruits  are  ftrawberries,  cherries,  goof- 
berries,  currans ;  and  after  them  early  apples,  early  pears,  apricots,  rafps ;  and 
after  them,  damafcenes,  and  moft  kind  of  plumbs,  peaches,  c^r.  and  the 
lateft  are  apples,  wardens,  grapes,  nuts,  quinces,  almonds,  floes,  briar-berries, 
hips,  medlars,  fervices,   cornelians,  (^c. 

578.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  (commonly)  trees  that  ripen  lateft,  blofTom 
fooneftj  as  peaches,  cornelians,  floes,  almonds,  ^c.  and  it  feemeth  to  be  a 
work  of  providence  that  they  bloflbm  &>  foon  j  for  otherwife  they  could  not 
have  the  fun  long  enough  to  ripen. 

579.  There  be  fruits  (but  rarely)  that  come  twice  in  a  year  j  as  fome 

pears 
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pears,  llrawberries,  <^c.  And  It  fcemeth  they  are  fuch  ns  abound  witli 
nouriilmient  ;  whefeby  after  one  period,  before  the  fun  waxeth  too  weak,. 
they  can  endure  another.  The  violet  alfo,  amonglt  flowers,  cometh  twice 
a  year,  efpecially  the  double  white ;  and  that  alfo  is  a  plant  full  of  moifture. 
Roles  come  twice,  but  it  is  not  without  cutting,  as  hath  been  formerly  faid. 

580.  In  Mufcovy  though  the  com  come  not  up  till  late  fpiing;,  yet  their 
harveft  .is  as  early  as  ours.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  ftrcngth  of  the  ground 
is  kept  in  with  the  fnow  ;  and  we  fee  with  us,  that  if  it  be  a  long  winter,  ' 
it  is  commonly  a  more  plentiful  year :  and  after  thofe  kind  of  winters  like- 
wife,  the  flowers  and  corn,  which  are  earlier  and  later,  do  come  commonly' 
at  once,  and  at  the  fame  time ;  which  troubleth  the  huibandman  many 
times;  for  you.fhall  have  red  rofes  and  damafk  rofes  come  together;  and 
likewife  the  harveft  of  wheat  and  barky.  But  this  happeneth  ever,  for  that 
the  earlier  fl;ayeth  for  the  later ;  and  not  that  the  later  cometh  foonet. 

581.  There  be  divers  fruit-trees  in  the  hot  countries,  which  have  blof- 
ibms,  and  young  fruit,  and  ripe  fruit,  almoft  all  the  year  fucceeding  one 
another.  And  it  is  faid  the  orange  hath  the  like  with  us,  for  a  great  pait 
of  fummer ;  and  fo  alfo  hath  the  fig.  And  no  doubt  the  natural  motion  of 
plants  is  to  have  fo;  but  that  either  tiiey  want  juice  to  fpend  ;  or  they  meet 
with  the  cold  of  the  winter :  and  therefore  this  circle  of  ripening  cannot  be 
but  in  fucculent  plants,  and  hot  countries. 

582.  Some  herbs  are  but  annual,  and  die,  root  and  all,  once  a  year  j  as 
borage,  lettuce,  cucumbers,  muik-melons,  bafil,  tobacco,  muftard-feed,  and 
all  kinds  of  corn  ;  Ibme  continue  many  years ;  as  hyflbp,  germander,  laven- 
der, fennel,  c^f.  The  caufe  of  the  dying  is  double  ;  the  firil  is,  the  tendernefs 
and  weaknefs  of  the  feed,  which  maketh  the  period  in  a  fmall  time  ;  as  it  is 
in  borage,  lettuce,  cucumbers,  corn,  (^c.  and  therefore  none  of  thefe  are  hot. 
The  other  caufe  is,  for  that  fome  herbs  can  worfe  endure  cold  ;  as  balil,  to- 
bacco, mufi:ard-feed.     And  thefe  have  (all)  much  heat. 

Experiments   in  confort  touching  the  lajling  of  herbs  and  frees. 

583.  The  lafl;ing  of  plants  is  mofl;  in  thofe  that  are  largefl;  of  body;  as 
oak,  elm,  cheftnut,  the  loat-tree,  ^c.  and  this  holdeth  in  trees ;  but  in  herbs 
it  is  often  contrary :  for  borage,  colewort,  pompions,  which  are  herbs  of  the 
largeft  fize,  are  of  fmall  durance  ;  whereas  hyffop,  winter-favoury,  german- 
der, thyme,  fage,  will  laft  long.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  trees  lall  according 
to  the  ftrength  and  quantity  of  their  fap  and  juice ;  being  well  munited  by 
their  bark  againft  the  injuries  of  the  air  :  but  herbs  draw  a  weak  juice,  and 
have  a  foft  ilalk ;  and  therefore  thofe  amongfl;  them  which  lafl;  longeil,  are 
herbs  of  flrong  fmell,  and  with  a  flicky  fl:alk. 

584.  Trees  that  bear  maft,  and  nuts,  are  commonly  more  lafting  than 
thofe  that  bear  fruits ;  efpecially  the  moiller  fruits :  as  oaks,  beeches,  cheft- 
nuts,  walnuts,  almonds,  pine  trees,  (^c.  laft  longer  than  apples,  pears,  plumbs, 
&c.  The  caufe  is  the  fatnefs  and  oilinefs  of  the  fap ;  which  ever  wafteth 
leis  than  the  more  watery. 

585.  Trees  that  bring  forth  their  leaves  late  in  the  year,  and  caft  them 
likewife  late,  are  more  lafting  than  thofe  that  fprout  their  leaves  early,  or 
fhed  them  betimes.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  late  coming  forth  ftaeweth 
a  moifture  more  fixed  j  and  the  other  more  loofe,  and  more  eafily  refolved. 
And  the  fame  caufe  is,  that  wild  trees  laft  longer  than  garden  trees ;  and  in 
the  fame  kind,  thofe  whofe  fruit  is  acid,  more  than  thofe  whofe  fruit  is 
fweet. 
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586.  Nothing  procureth  the  lafting  of  trees,  buflies  and  herbs,  lb  much 
as  often  cutting :  for  every  cutting  caufeth  a  renovation  of  the  juice  of  the 
plant ;  that  it  neither  goeth  fo  far,  nor  rifeth  fo  faintly,  as  when  the  plant 
is  not  cut :  in  fo  much  as  annual  plants,  if  you  cut  them  feafonably,  and  will 
ipare  the  ufe  of  them,  and  fuffer  them  to  come  up  ftill  young,  will  lafl 
more  years  than  one,  as  hath  been  partly  touched  ;  fuch  as  is  lettuce,  pur- 
flane,  cucumber,  and  the  hke.  And  for  great  trees,  we  iee  almoft  all  over- 
grown trees  in  church-yards,  or  near  ancient  buildings,  and  the  hke,  are 
pollards,  or  dottards,  and  not  trees  at  their  full  height. 

587.  Some  experiment  would  be  made,  how  by  art  to  make  plants  more 
lafting  than  their  ordinary  period ;  as  to  make  a  (talk  of  wheat,  &c.  lail  a 
whole  year.  You  muft  ever  prefuppofe,  that  you  handle  it  fo  as  the  winter 
killeth  it  not }  for  we  fpeak  only  of  prolonging  the  natural  period.  I  con- 
ceive that  the  rule  will  hold,  that  whatfoever  maketh  the  herb  come  later 
than  at  its  time,  will  make  it  laft  longer  time  :  it  were  good  to  try  it  in 
a  ftalk  of  wheat,  (3c.  fet  in  the  fhade,  and  encompailed  with  a  cafe  of  wood, 
not  touching  the  flraw,  to  keep  out  open  air. 

As  for  the  prefervation  of  fruits  and  plants,  as  well  upon  the  tree  or  flalk, 
as  gathered,  we  Ihall  handle  it  under  the  title  of  confervation  of  bodies. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  fever  al  fgures  of  plants. 

588.  The  particular  figures  of  plants  we  leave  to  their  defcriptions  ;  but 
fome  few  things  in  general  we  will  obferve.  Trees  and  herbs,  in  the  grow- 
ing forth  of  their  boughs  and  branches,  are  not  figured,  and  keep  no  order. 
The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  fap  being  retrained  in  the  rind  and  bark,  break- 
eth  not  forth  at  all  ;  as  in  the  bodies  of  trees,  and  ftalks  of  herbs,  till  they 
begin  to  branch ;  and  then  when  they  make  an  eruption,  they  break  forth 
cafually,  where  they  find  beft  way  in  the  bark  or  rind.  It  is  true,  that  fome 
trees  are  more  fcattered  in  their  boughs ;  as  fallow  trees,  warden  trees,  quince 
trees,  medlar  trees,  lemon  trees,  &c.  Some  are  more  in  the  form  of  a  py- 
ramis,  and  come  almoft  to  todd ;  as  the  pear-tree,  (which  the  criticks  will 
have  to  borrow  his  name  of  -n-u^,  fire,)  orange  trees,  fir  trees,  fervics  trees, 
lime  trees,  &c.  and  fome  are  more  fpread  and  broad ;  as  beeches,  hornbeam, 
&c.  the  reft  are  more  indifferent.  The  caufe  of  Icattering  the  boughs,  is 
the  hafty  breaking  forth  of  the  fap ;  and  therefore  thofe  trees  rife  not  in  a 
body  of  any  height,  but  branch  near  the  ground.  The  caufe  of  the  pyramis 
is  the  keeping  in  of  the  fap,  long  before  it  branch  ;  and  the  fpending  of  it 
when  it  beginneth  to  branch  by  equal  degrees.  The  ipreading  is  caufed  by 
the  carrying  up  of  the  fap  plentifully,  without  expence  j  and  then  putting  it 
forth  ipeedily  and  at  once. 

589.  There  be  divers  herbs,  but  no  trees,  that  may  be  faid  to  have  fome 
kind  of  order  in  the  putting  forth  of  their  leaves :  for  they  have  joints  or 
knuckles,  as  it  were  ftops  in  their  germination  j  as  have  gilly-flowers,  pinks, 
fennel,  corn,  reeds,  and  canes.  The  caufe  whereof  is,  for  that  the  fap  afcend- 
eth  unequally,  and  doth  (as  it  were)  tire  and  ftop  by  the  way.  And  it  feem- 
eth  they  have  fome  clofenefs  and  hardnefs  in  their  ftalk,  which  hindreth  the 
fap  from  going  up,  until  it  hath  gathered  into  a  knot,  and  fo  is  more  urged 
to  put  forth.  And  therefore  they  are  moft  of  them  hollow  when  the  ftalk 
is  dry ;  as  fennel-ftalk,  ftubble,  and  canes. 

590.  Flowers  have  (all)  exquifite  figures  j  and  the  flower  numbers  arc 
(chiefly)  five,  and  four  ;  as  in  primrofes,  briar  rofes,  fingle  mullc  roles,  fingle 
pinks,  and  gilly-flowers,  Gff.  which  have  five  leaves :  lilies,  flowerdeluces, 
'  borage, 
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■borage,  buglofs,  &c.  which  have  four  leaves.  But  fome  put  forth  leaves  not 
numbred ;  but  they  are  ever  fmall  ones ;  as  marygolds,  trefoils,  &c.  We  fee 
alfo,  that  the  fockets  and  fupporters  of  flowers  are  figured  ;  as  in  the  five 
brethren  of  the  rofe  j  fockets  of  gilly-flowers,  &c.  Leaves  alfo  are  all  fi- 
gured ;  fome  round  -,  fome  long ;  fome  fquare ;  and  many  jagged  on  the 
iides ;  which  leaves  of  flowers  feldom  are.  For  I  account  the  jagging  of 
pinks  and  gilly-flowers,  to  be  like  the  inequality  of  oak  leaves,  or  vine  leaves, 
oi:  the  like ;  but  they  feldom  or  never  have  any  fmall  purls. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  fome  principal  differences  i7i  plants. 

591.  Of  plants,  fome  few  put  forth  their  bloflbms  before  their  leaves; 
as  almonds,  peaches,  cornelians,  black  thorn,  &c.  but  mofl:  put  forth  fome 
leaves  before  their  bloflbms ;  as  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  cherries,  white  thorn,  ^c. 
The  caufe  is,  for  that  thofe  that  put  forth  their  bloflbms  firfl:,  have  either 
an  acute  and  fliarp  fpirit ;  (and  therefore  commonly  they  all  put  forth  early 
in  the  Ipring,  and  ripen  very  late ;  as  mofl:  of  the  particulars  before 
mentioned  j)  or  elfe  an  oily  juice,  which  is  apter  to  put  out  flowers  than 
leaves. 

592.  Of  plants,  fome  are  green  all  winter  j  others  cafl:  their  leaves.  There 
are  green  all  winter,  holly,  ivy,  box,  fir,  yew,  cyprefs,  juniper,  bays,  rofe- 
mary,  ^c.  The  caufe  of  the  holding  green,  is  the  clofe  and  compadl  fub- 
fl:ance  of  their  leaves,  and  the  pedicleii  of  them.  And  the  caufe  of  that  again 
is  either  the  tough  and  vifcous  juice  of  the  plant  ;  or  the  ilrength  and  heat 
thereof.  Of  the  firfl;  fort  is  holly  ;  which  is  of  fo  vifcous  a  juice,  as  they  make 
birdlime  of  the  bark  of  it.  The  fl:alk  of  ivy  is  tough,  and  not  fragile,  as 
we  fee  in  other  fmall  twigs  dry.  Fir  yieldeth  pitch.  Box  is  a  faft  and  heavy 
wood,  as  we  fee  it  in  bowls.  Yew  is  a  flirong  and  tough  wood,  as  we  fee  it 
in  bows.  Of  the  fecond  fort  is  juniper,  which  is  a  wood  odorate  j  and 
maketh  a  hot  fire.  Bays  is  likewife  a  hot  and  aromaticai  wood  ;  and  fo  is 
rofemary  for  a  Ihrub.  As  for  the  leaves,  their  denfity  appeareth,  in  that 
either  they  are  fmooth  and  fliining,  as  in  bays,  holly,  ivy,  box,  ^c.  or  in 
that  they  are  hard  and  fpiry,  as  in  the  refl:.  And  trial  would  be  made  of 
grafting  of  rofemary,  and  bays,  and  box,  upon  a  holly-fl:ock ;  becaufe  they 
are  plants  that  come  all  winter.  It  were  good  to  try  it  alfo  with  grafts  of 
other  trees,  either  fruit  trees,  or  wild  trees ;  to  fee  whether  they  will  not 
yield  their  fruit,  or  bear  their  leaves  later  and  longer  in  the  winter  ;  becaufe 
the  fap  of  the  holly  putteth  forth  mofl:  in  the  winter.  It  may  be  alfo  a  me- 
zerion  tree,  grafted  upon  a  holly,  will  prove  both  an  earlier  and  a  greater 
tree. 

593.  There  be  fome  plants  that  bear  no  flower,  and  yet  bear  fruit :  there 
be  fome  that  bear  flowers  and  no  fruit :  there  be  fome  that  bear  neither  flow- 
ers nor  fruit.  Moft  of  the  great  timber  trees,  (as  oaks,  beeches,  ^c.)  bear  no 
apparent  flowers  3  fome  few  (likewife)  of  the  fruit  trees ;  as  mulberry,  wal- 
nut, ^c.  and  fome  flirubs,  (as  juniper,  holly,  ©"f.)  bear  no  flowers.  Divers 
herbs  alfo  bear  feeds,  (which  is  as  the  fruit)  and  yet  bear  no  flowers ;  as 
purflane,  ^c.  Thofe  that  bear  flowers  and  no  fruit  are  few;  as  the 
double  cherry,  the  fallow,  c^f .  But  for  the  cherry,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
be  not  by  art  or  culture  ;  for  if  it  be  by  art,  then  trial  would  be  made,  whe- 
ther apples,  and  other  fruits  bloflToms,  may  not  be  doubled.  There  are  fome 
few  that  bear  neither  fruit  nor  flower  ;  as  the  elm,  the  poplars,  box, 
brakes,  <^c. 

594.  There  be  fome  plants  that  flioot  ftill  upwards,  and   can  fupport 

themfelves  j 
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fhemfelvesj  as    the  gicateft  pit   of  trees  and  plants i -it Iijere  be  Some   other" 
that  creep  alono;  the  ground ;  or  wind  about  other  trees  or  props^  and  cannot  ; 
fupport  themfelves ;  as   vine?,  ivy,  briar,  bryony,-:  v/oodbines,  hops,  cliiTiatisi, 
camomile,  &c.     The  caufe  is  (a?  hatli  been  partly  touched)  for  that  all  plants., 
(naturally)  mo\'c  upwards ;  but  if  the  f;ip  put  up  too  faft,  it  xnaketh  a  flen(3er ' 
ftalk,  which  will  not  fupport  the  weight :  and  therefore  thefe  latter   fort  are 
all  fwift  and  hafty  comers. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  all  manner  of  compofts,  a?:  J  helps  of  ground}'  -' 

595.  Th  E  firft  and  moft  ordinary  help  is  ftercoration.  The  fheeps  dung 
is  one  of  the  befl: ;  and  next  the  dung  of  kin'e  :  and  thirdly,  that  of  hor/cs : 
which  is  held  to  be  fomewhat  too  hot  unlefs  it  be  mingled.  That  of  pigeons 
for  a  garden,  as  a  fmall  quantity  of  ground,  excelleth.  The  ordering  of 
dung  is,  if  the  ground  be  arable,  to  fpread  it  immediately  before  the  plough- 
ing and  fowing ;  and  fo  to  plough  it  in  :  for  if  you  fpread  it  long  before, 
the  fun  will  draw  out  much  of  the  fatnefs  of  the  dung  :  if  the  ground  be 
grazing  ground,  to  fpread  it  fomewhat  late  towards  winter ;  that  the  fun  may 
have  the  lefs  power  to  dry  it  up.  As  for  fpecial  compofts  for  gardens,  (as  a 
hot  bed,  &c.)  we  have  handled  them  before. 

596.  Th  e  fecond  kind  of  comport  is,  the  fpreading  of  divers  kinds  of  earth ; 
as  marie,  chalk,  fea  fand,  earth  upon  earth,  pond  earth  ;  and  the  mixtures  of 
them.     Marie  is  thought   to  be  the  beft,  as  having  moft  fatnefs  ;  and  not 
heating  the  ground  too  much.     The  next  is  fea  fand,  which  (no  doubt)  ob- 
taineth  a   fpecial  virtue   by  the    fait :  for    fait  is  the  firft:   rudiment  of  life. 
Chalk  over-heateth  the  ground  a  little  ;  and  therefore  is  beft  upon  cold  clay 
grounds,  or  moift  grounds :  but  I  heard  a  great  huft)and  fay,  that    it  was  a 
common  error,  to  think   that  chalk  helpeth  arable  grounds,  but   helpeth  not 
grazing  grounds;  whereas  (indeed)  it  helpeth  grafs  as  well  as  corn:  but  that 
which  breedeth  the  error  is,  becaufe  after  the  chalking  of  the  ground,  they 
wear  it  out  with  many  crops  without  reft ;  and   then  (indeed)   after\vards   it 
will  bear  little  grafs,  becaufe  the  ground  is  tired  out.     It  were  good  to  try  the 
laying   of  chalk  upon    arable  grounds  a   little  while  before  ploughing ;  and 
to  plough  it  in  as  they  do  tlie  dung ;  but  then   it  muft   be   friable  firft  by 
rain  or  lying :  as  for  earth,  it  compaffeth  it  felf  j  for  I  knew  a  great  garden, 
that   had  a    field  (in  a  manner)  poured  upon  it ;  and  it  did  bear  fruit  excel- 
lently the  firft  year  of  the  planting :  for  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  ever  the 
fruitfulleft.     And  earth  fo  prepared  hath  a  double  furface.     But  it  is  true,  as  I 
conceive,  that  fuch  earth  as   hatli  falt-petre  bred  in  it,  if  you  can  procure 
it   without  too  much  charge,  doth  excel.     The  way  to  haftcn  the  breeding 
of  falt-petre,  is  to  forbid  the  fun,  and  the  growth  of  vegetables.     And  there- 
foie  if  you  make  a  large  hovel,  thatched,  over   fome  quantity  of  ground ; 
nay,  if  you  do  but  plank  the  ground  over,  it  will  breed  falt-petre.     As  for 
pond  earth,  or  river  earth,   it  is  a  very  good  compoft  ;  efpecially  if  the  pond 
have  been  long  uncleanfed,  and  fo  the  water  be  not  too  hungry  :  and  I  judge 
it  will  be  yet  better  if  there  be  fome  mixture  of  chalk. 

597.  The  third  help  of  ground  is,  by  fome  other  fubftances  that  have  a 
virtue  to  make  ground  fertile,  though  they  be  not  merely  earth :  wherein 
afhes  excel ;  infomuch  as  the  countries  about  Aetna  and  Vejiivius  have  a 
kind  of  amends  made  them,  for  the  mifchief  the  eruptions  (many  times)  do, 
by  the  exceeding  fruitfulnefs  of  the  foil,  caufed  by  the  afties  fcattered  about. 
Soot  alfo,  though  thin  fpread  in  a  field  or  garden,  is  tried  to  be  a  very  good 
compoft.  For  liilt,  it  is  too  coftly ;  but  it  is  tried,  that  mingled  with  feed- 
corn. 
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corn,  and  Ibwn  togetlier,  it  doth  good  :  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  chalk  in 
povvder,  mingled  with  feed  corn,  would  do  good  ;  perhaps  as  much  as  chalk- 
ing the  ground  all  over.  As  for  the  keeping  of  the  feeds  in  feveral  mixtures 
with  water  to  give  them  vigour ;  oi  watering  ground's  with  compoft  water»', 
we  have  fpoken  of  them  before. 

''"^98.  The  fourth  help  of  ground,  is'  the  fufferSig  of  vegetables  to  die  in- 
to the  ground,  and  fo  to  fatten  it ;  as  the  flubble  of  corn,  efpecially  peafe. 
Brakes  caft  upon  the  ground  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  ^vlU  make  k  very 
fruitful.  It  were  good  (alfo)  to  try  whether  leaves  of  titcn  iWept  together, 
with  fome  chalk  and  dang  mixed,  to  give  them  more  heart,  v^ould  not 
make  a  good  compoft  ;  for  there  is  nothing  loft,  {0  mirch  as  leaves  of  trees  ; 
and  as  they  lie  fcattered,  and  without  mixture,  they  rather  make  the  ground 
four  than  otherwile. 

599.  The  fifth  help  of  ground,  is  heat  and  warmth.  It  hath  been  ancient- 
ly pradifed  to  burn  heath,  and  ling,  and  fedge,  with  the  vantage  of  the  wind, 
upon  the  ground.  We  fee  that  warmth,  of  walls  and  enclofures,  mendeth 
ground  :  we  fee  alfo,  that  lying  open  to  the  fouth,  mendeth  ground  :  we  fee 
again,  that  the  foldings  of  fheep  help  ground,  as  well  by  their  warmth,  as 
by  their  compoft :  and  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  covering  of  the  ground 
with  brakes  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  (whereof  we  fpake  in  the  lafl  ex- 
periment) helpeth  it  not,  by  reafon  of  the  warmth.  Nay,  fbme  very  good 
hufbands  do  fufpe<a:,  that  the  gathering  up  of  flints  in  flinty  ground,  and  lay- 
ing them  on  heaps,  (which  is  much  ufed,)  is  no  good  hufbandry,  for  tliat  they 
would  keep  the  ground  warm. 

600.  Th  e  fixth  help  of  ground  is  by  watering,  and  irrigation ;  which  is 
in  two  manners ;  the  one  by  letting  in  and  fhutting  out  waters  at  ieafonable 
times  :  for  water,  at  fome  feafons,  and  with  reafohable  ftay,  doth  good ;  but 
at  fome  other  feafons,  and  with  too  long  ftay,  doth  hurt :  and  this  fervetH 
only  for  meadows  which  are  along  fome  river.  The  other  way  is,  to  bring 
water  from  fome  hanging  grounds  where  there  are  fprings  into  the  lower 
grounds,  carrying  it  in  fome  long  furrows ;  and  from  thofe  furrows,  draw- 
ing it  traverfe  to  fpread  the  water.  And  this  maketh  an  excellent  improve- 
ment, both  for  corn  and  grafs.  It  is  the  richer,  if  thofe  hanging  grounds 
be  fruitful,  becaufe  it  wafheth  off  fome  of  the  fatnefs  of  the  earth  j  but  how- 
foever  it  profiteth  much.  Generally,  where  there  are  great  overflows  in  fens, 
or  the  like,  the  drowning  of  them  in  the  winter  maketh  the  fummer  follow- 
ing more  fruitful :  the  caufe  may  be,  for  that  it  keepeth  the  ground  warm 
and  nouriflieth  it.  But  the  fen-men  hold,  that  the  lewers  muft  be  kept  fo,  as 
the  water  may  not  ftay  too  long  in  the  fpring  till  the  weeds  and  fedge  be 
grown  up  ;  for  then  the  ground  will  be  like  a  wood,  which  keepeth  out  the 
fun,  and  fo  continueth  the  wet ;  whereby  it  will  never  graze  (to  purpofe) 
that  year.  Thus  much  for  irrigation.  But  for  avoidances,  and  drainings  of 
water,  where  there  is  too  much,  and  the  helps  of  ground  in  that  kind,  we 
(hall  fpeak  of  them  in  another  places 
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Experfhienf  in  confort  touching  the  affinities  and  differetKcs   betnveen  plants 

and  inanimate  bodies. 

60 1,  J^  ■  ^  H  E  differences  between  animate  and  inanimate  bodies, 
^  M  ^  we  fhall  handle  fully  under  the  title  of  life,  and  living 
fpirits,  and  powers.  We  fliall  therefore  make  but  a 
brief  mention  of  them  in  this  place.  The  main  diffe- 
rences are  two.  All  bodies  have  fpirits,  and  pneumatloal 
parts  tvithin  them  ;  but  the  main  differences  between  animate  and  inani- ' 
mate,  are  two:  The  firfl  is,  that  the  fpirits  of  things  animate  are  "all  con-, 
tinned  within  themfelves,  and  are  branched  in  veins,  and  fecret  canals,  as ' 
blood  is  ;  and  in  living  creatures,  the  fpirits  have  not  only  branches,  but  cer- 
tain cells  or  feats,  where  the  principal  fpirits  do  refide,  and  whereunto  the 
*"'.  reft  do  refort  :  but  the  fpirits  in  things  inanimate  are  fhut  in,  and  cut  off* 
'  by  the  tangible  parts,  and  are  not  pervious  one  to  another,  as  air  is  in  fnow. 
The  fecond  main  difference  is,  that  the  fpirits  of  animate  bodies  are  all  in 
1^.  •*"  fome  degree  (more  or  lefs)  kindled  and  inflamed  ;  and  have  a  fine  com- 
mixture of  flame,  and  an  aerial  fubftance.  But  inanimate  bodies  have  their 
fpirits  no  whit  inflamed,  or  kindled.  And  this  difference  confifteth  not  in 
the  heat  or  coolnefs  of  fpirits  j  for  cloves  and  other  fpices,  naptha  and  pe- 
troleum^ have  exceeding  hot  fpirits,  (hotter  a  great  deal  than  oil,  wax,  or 
tallow,  ©■£•,)  but  not  inflamed.  And  when  any  of  thofe  weak  and  tempe- 
rate bodies  come  to  be  inflamed,  then  they  gather  a  much  greater  heat  than 
others  have  un-inflamed,  befides  their  light  and  motion,  O'C. 

602.  The  differences,  which  are  fecondary,  and  proceed  from  thefe  two 
radical  differences,  are,  firft,  plants  are  all  figurate  and  determinate,  which 
inanimate  bodies  are  not  j  for  look  how  £ir  the  fpirit  is  able  to  fpread  and 
condnue  it  felf  j  fb  far  goeth  the  fhape  or  figure,  and  then  is  determined. 
Secondly,  plants  do  nouriih ;  inanimate  bodies  do  not  :  they  have  an  accre-r 
tion,  but  no  alimentation.  Thirdly,  plants  have  a  period  of  life,  which  ina- 
nimate bodies  have  not.     Fourthly,  they  have  a  fucceffion  and  propagation  of 

y'        their  kind,  which  is  not  in  bodies  inanimate. 

603.  The  differences  between  plants,  and  metals  or  foffils,  befides  thofe 
four  before-mention'd,  (for  metals  I  hold  inanimate,)  are  tliefe  :  tirft,  metals 
are  more  durable  than  plants  :  fecondly,  they  are  more  folidand  hard  :  thii'd- 
ly,  they  are  wholly  fubterrany ;  whereas  plants  arc  part  above  earth,  and 
part.under  the  earth.  2 

604.  There 
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604.  There  be  very  few  creatures  that  participate  of  the  nature  of  plants 
and  metals  both ;  coral  is  one  of  the  neareft  of  both  kinds  :  another  is  vitriol, 
for  that  is  apteft  to  fprout  with  moifture. 

605.  Another  fpecial  affinity  is  between  plants  and  mould,  or  putrefec- 
tion  :  for  all  putrefadtion  (if  it  diflblve  not  in  arefadion)  will  in  the  end  ilTue 
into  plants,  or  living  creatures  bred  of  putrefadiion.  I  account  mofs,  and  mufli- 
tooms,  and  agarick,  and  other  of  thofe  kinds,  to  be  but  moulds  of  the  ground, 
walls,  and  trees,  and  the  like.  As  for  flefti,  and  fifhj  and  plants  themfelves, 
and  a  number  of  other  things,  after  a  mouldinels,  or  rottennels,  or  corrup- 
ting, they  will  fall  to  breed  w'orms.  Thefe  putrefadions,  which  have  affini- 
ty with  plants,  have  this  difference  from  them  ;  that  they  have  no  fucceffion  or 
propagation,  though  they  nourifh,  and  have  a  period  of  life,  and  have  like- 
wife  fome  figure. 

606.  I  left  once  by  chance  a  citron  cut  in  a  clofe  room  for  three  fumm'cr 
months  that  I  was  abfent,  and  at  my  return  there  were  grown  forth  out  of 
the  pith  cut  tufts  of  hairs  an  inch  long,  with  little  black  heads,  as  if  they 
would  have  been  fome  herb. 

Experiments  in  con  fort  touchiiig  the  affinities  and  di^erences  of  plants  and  living 
creatuj-es,  and  the  conjiners  and  participles  of  them. 

607.  Th  e  affinities  and  differences  between  plants  and  living  creatures  arc 
thefe  that  follow.  They  have  both  of  them  Ipirits  continued,  and  branched, 
atiJ  alfo  inflamed.  But  firfi:  in  living  creatures,  the  fpirits  have  a  cell  or  lear, 
which  plants  have  not ;  as  was  alfo  formerly  faid.  And  fecondly,  the  fpirits 
of  living  creatures  hold  rtiore  of  flame  than  the  fpirits  of  plants  do.  And 
thefe  two  are  the  radical  differences.  For  the  fecondary  differences,  they  are 
as  follow.  Firft,  plants  are  all  fixed  to  the  earth,  whereas  all  living  crea- 
tures are  fever'd,  and  of  themfelves.  Secondly,  living  creatures  have  local 
motion,  plants  have  not.  Thirdly,  living  creatures  nourilli  from  their  up- 
per parts,  by  the  mouth  chiefly ;  plants  nourilli  from  below,  namely  from  the 
roots.  Fourthly,  plants  have  their  feed  and  feminal  parts  uppermoft ;  living 
creatures  have  them  lowermofl :  and  therefore  it  was  faid,  not  elegantly  alone, 
but  philofophically  ;  Homo  efi  planta  inverfa ;  Man  is  like  a  plant  turned 
upwards :  for  the  root  in  plants  is  as  the  head  in  living  creatures.  Fifthlyj 
living  creatures  have  a  more  exad  figure  than  plants.  Sixthly^  living  crea- 
tures have  more  diverfity  of  organs  within  their  bodies,  and  (as  it  were)  in- 
ward figures,  than  plants  have.  Seventhly,  living  creatures  have  fenfe,  which 
plants  have  not.  Eighthly,  living  creatures  have  voluntary  inotion,  which 
plants  have  not. 

608.  For  the  difference  of  fexes  in  plant?,  they  are  oftentimes  byname 
diftinguifhed  ;  as  male-piony,  female-piony  ;  male-rofemary,  female-rofe- 
mary  -,  he-hpUy,  fhe-hoUy,  &c.  but  generation  by  copulation  ( certainly ) 
extendeth  not  to  plants.  The  neareft  approach  of  it  is  between  the  he-palm 
and  tlie  fhe-palm,  which  (as  they  report)  if  they  grow  near,  incline  the  one 
to  the  other  ;  infomuch  as  (that  which  is  more  ftrange)  they  doubt  not  to  re- 
port, tiiat  to  keep,  the  trees  upright  from  bending,  they  tye  ropes  or  lines 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  that  the  contad  might  be  enjoyed  by  the  contad 
of  a  middle  body.  But  this  may  be  feigned,  or  at  leaft  amplified.  Neverthe- 
lefe,  I  am  :;pt  enough  to  think,  that  this  lame  iinarium  of  a  flronger  and  a 

'Weaker,  like  unto  mafculine    and  feminine,  doth  hold  in  all  living  bodies^ 

It  is  confounded  fometiroes ;  as  in  fome  creatures  of  putreflidion,  wherein  no 

Vol..  Ill,  Q.  B^ark* 
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marks  of  diftindtion  appear:  and  it  is  doubled  fometimes,  as  in.hermaphra? 
dites :  but  generally  there  is  a  degree  of  ftrength  in  moft  fpedes..  \~.'t.-'. 

609.  The  participles  or  confiners  between  plants  aod  living  xraitttres, 
are  fuch  chiefly  as  are  fixed,  and  have  no  local  motion  of  remove^-  though 
they  have  a  motion  in  their  parts  >  fuch  as  are  oifters,  cockles,,  and  fucb  jUkq. 
There  is  a  fabulous  narration, ,  that  in  the  northern  countries  tl>er«  ila^ld 
be  an  herb  that  groweth  in  the  likenefs  of  a  lamb,  aiid  feedeth  ;opoB^j|Jw 
grafs,  in  fuch  fort  as  it  will  bare  the  grafe  round  about.  But  I  fuppofe  that 
the  figure  maketh  the  fable ;  for  fo  we  fee,  there  be  bee-flowers,  ^c.  Apd 
as  for  the  grafe,  it  feemeth  the  plant  having  a  great  ftalk  and  top  doth  prey 
upon  the  grafs  a  good  way  about,    by  drawing  the  juice  of  the  earth  j&on^  it. 
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.  610.  The  Indian  fig  boweth  its  roots  down  fo  low  in  one  year,  as  ^  k 
felf  it  taketh  root  again ;  and  fo  multiplieth  from  root  to  root,  making  of  one 
tree  a  kind  of  wood.  The  caufe  is  the  plenty  of  the  fap,  and  the  foftnefe 
of  the  ftalk,  which  maketh  the  bough,  being  over-loaden,  and  not  ftiffly 
upheld,  weigh  down.  It  hath  leaves  as  broad  as  a  little  target,  but  the 
fruit  no  bigger  than  beans.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  continual  (hade  increa- 
feth  the  leaves,  and  abateth  the  fruit,  which  neverthelefs  is  of  a  plealant  tafte. 
And  that  (no  doubt)  is  caufed  by  the  fupplenefs  and  gendenefs  of  the,juicc.af 
that  plant,  being  that  which  maketh  the  boughs  alfo  fo  flexible.  v^ob  bin 
611.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that  there  is  a  certain  Indian 
tree,  having  few  but  very  great  leaves,  three  cubits  long  and  two  broad  ; 
and  that  the  fruit  being  of  good  tafte,  groweth  out  of  the  bark.  It  may 
be,  there  be  plants  that  pour  out  the  fap  fo  faft,  as  they  have  no  .leifurc 
either  to  divide  into  many  leaves,  or  to  put  forth  ftalks  to  the  fruit.  With 
us  trees  (generally)  have  fmall  leaves  in  comparifon.  The  fig  hath  the  great- 
eft  ;  and  next  it  the  vine,  mulberry,  and  fycamore  ;  and  the  leaft  are  thofe 
of  the  willow,  birch,  and  thorn.  But  there  be  found  herbs  with  far  greater 
leaves  than  any  tree ;  as  the  burr,  gourd,  cucumber,  and  colewort.  The 
caufe  is,  (like  to  that  of  the  Lidian  fig)  the  hafty  and  plentiful  putting  forth 
of  the  fap. 

iA\tiz.  There  be  three  things  in  ufe  for  fweetnefs ;  fugar,  honey,  manna. 
For  fugar,  to  the  ancients  it  was  fcarce  known,  and  little  ufed.  It  is  found 
in  canes :  ^aere,  whether  to  the  firft  knuckle,  or  further  up  ?  And  whether 
the  very  bark  of  the  cane  it  felf  do  yield  fugar,  or  no  ?  For  honey,  the  bee 
maketh  it,  or  gathereth  it ;  but  I  have  heard  from  one  that  was  induftrious 
in  huftjandry,  that  the  labour  of  the  bee  is  about  the  wax  ;  and  that  he  hath 
known  in  the  beginning  of  May,  honey-combs  empty  of  honey  j  and  within 
a  fortnight,  when  the  fweet  dews  fall,  filled  like  a  cellar.  It  is  reported  by 
ibme  of  the  ancients,  that  there  is  a  tree  called  Occhus  in  the  valleys  of  Hyr- 
cania,  that  diftilleth  honey  in  the  mornings.  It  is  not  unlike  that  the  fep 
and  tears  of  fome  trees  may  be  fweet.  It  may  be  alfo,  that  fome  fweet  juices, 
fit  for  many  ufes,  may  be  concodted  out  of  fruits,  to  the  tbicknefe  of  honey, 
or  perhaps  of  fugar ;  the  likelieft  are  raifins  of  the  fun,  figs,  and  currans  : 
the  means  may  be  enquired. 

r.   6 13.  The  ancients  report  of  a  tree  by  the  Perfian  fea,  upon  the  ftiore  fands, 

,\vbich  is  nouriftied  with  the  fait  water ;  and  when  the  tide  ebbeth,  you  (hall 

fee  the  rOOts  as  it  were  bare  without  bark,  (being  as  it   feemeth  corroded  by 

.tjje  ialt)  aud  grafping  the  lands  like  a  crabs  which  nevertheleis  beareth  a 

-■SJ»  ■■::    t'i-l'lvC  friHI, 


IftSe  -'Tt  were  good  to  try  fome  hard  trees,  ^^Vfg^ee  ^'^^J^^'^^^^f 
letting  them  within  the  fands.        ■"  ~    =^"'  -  "        -    t'****'*^^  "w> 

«'"-614.  There  be  of  plants  which  they  ufe  for  garments,^  ^hefe  that^  fol- 
ic^ ^  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  netdes,  {whereof  they  make  nettle  "'^l6th)yfnfz//:^^ 
wliicb  is  a  growing  filk ;  they  make  alfo  cables  of  the  bark  of  Xiirie  trees.\  It 
IS  the^ftalk  that  maketh  the  filaceous  matter  commonly*  and  fometimes  th^ 
^down  that  groweth  above.  ^'  ^  'k>.iaaua>ul    tub   ixi  nrrjwai^  ;  ,  aa 

-•'  615.  They  have  in  fome  eouhtii^  a  plant  of  a  roly  colour,  which  fhuttetH 
^'the, night,  openeth  in  the  mofning,  and  openeth  wide  at  noon  ;  which  the! 
inhabitants  of  thofe  Countries  lay  is  a  plant  that  fleepeth.  There  be  fleepers 
enohgh'then  J  for  ahnoft  all  flowers  do  the  like.  X*»]«^  iivj^s  gki»  ^iii  livt^ii 

616.  Some  plants  there  are,  but  rare,  that  have  a  mofly  or  downy  root; 
and  likewife  that  have  a  number  of  threads,  like  beards;  as  mandrakes j 
:'whereof  witches  and  impoftors  make  an  ugly  image,  giving  it  the  form  of  a 
face  at.  the  top  of  the  root,  and  leave  thofe  ftrings  to  make  a  broad  beard 
dow*n  to  the  foot.  Alfo  there  is  a  kind  of  nard  in  Crete,  (being  a  kind  ofpbu) 
-that,  hath  a  root  haiiy,  like  a  rough-footed  dove's  foot.  So  as  you  may  fee, 
there  fire  of  roots  bulbous  roots,  fibrous  rootsj  and  hirfute  roots.  And,  I  take 
it,  in  the  bulbous,  the  fap  halleneth  moft  to  the  air  and  fun  :  in  the  fibrous, 
the  iap  delighteth  more  in  the  earth,  and  therefore  putteth  downward :  and 
■'the  liirfute  is  a  middle  between  both  ;  that  befides  the  putting  forth  upwards 
and  downwards,  putteth  forth  in  round.  >  fiosav.»  ii:nj  ^iiipd  ^mAq  mii- 

617.  There  are  fome  tears  of  trees,  which  are  kdmbed  from  the  beards 
of  goats:  for  when  the  goats  bite  and  crop  them,  efpecially  in  the  mornings;. 
-die  dew  being  on,  the  tear  cometh  forth,  and  bangeth  upon  their  beards :  of 
this  ^rt  is  fome  kind  of  ladanum. 

61 8.  The  irrigation  of  the  f)lane  tree  by  wine,  is  reported  by  the  ancients 
-tO-Tivike  it  finitful.     It  would  be  tried  likewife  with  rOots ;  for  upon  feeds  it 

\vocketh  no  great  effeds,  ii^ 

V;-. ..619.  The  way  to  carry  foreign  roots  a  long  way,  is  to  veflel  them  clofeln 
earthen  veflTels.  But  if  the  veflels  be  not  very  great,  you  muft  make  fome  holes 
ill  die  bottom,  to  give  fome  refrefhment  to  the  roots;  whicli  otherwile  (as  it 
fcemeth)  will  decay  and  fuffocate.  !'> 

,.?.7..;6zo.  The  ancient  cinnamon  was,  of  all  other  plants,  while  it  grew,  the' 
tdryeft  ;  and  thofe  things  which  are  known  to  comfort  other  plants,  did  make 
tfaapvmote  fteril  ;  for  in  fliowers  it  profpered  worft  :  it  grew  alfo  amoneft 
bribes  of  other  kinds,  where  commonly  plants  do  not  thrive  ;■  neither  did 
it-  love  the  fun.  There  might  be  one  caufe  of  all  thofe  effed:^;  namely,  the 
Ipjiirig  nourifhment  which  that  plant  required,  ^laere,  how  far  ca/fiOi  which 
is  now  the  fubftitute  of  cinnamon,  doth  participte  of  thefe  things.  .  Orvc-i 
'621.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients  j- that  <:^«,  when  it  is  gathered; 
is;  pat  into  the  Jliins  of  beafls  newly  flayed ;  and  that  the  ilcins  corrupting 
and  breeding  worms,  the  worms  do  devour  the  pith  and  marrow  of  it,  and 
io  vsxskc  it  hollow  i  but  meddle  not  with  the  bark,  becaufe  to  them  it  is 
MKer.  ■-        .-.j-&>!(!ijr      .  i  > 'i.-.  ■'.,:.  ^.^■^'•>v,->  i.;  ^^*»»*»  »_'/.-.-^'  ■'  i*» 

v^^si.  Thekf  v^ere  in  ancient  time  vines  of  far  greafer" b&dies  than  v^' 
know  any;  for  there  have  been  cups  made  of  them,  and  an  image  of  y?/- 
piteXii^  -But  it  is  like  they  were  wild  vines ;  for  the  vines  that  they  ufe  for  wine, 
are  fb  often  cat,  and  fo  much  digged  and  drefled,  that  their  fap  fpcndeth  into 
the  grapeSj  and  lb  the  ilalk  cannot  increafe  much  in  bulk.  The  wood  of  vines 
is  very^iurable,  without  rotting.  And  that  which  is  llrange,  though  no  tree 
.iiath  the  t^vigs,  while  they  are  green,  fo  brittle^  yet  the  wood  dried  is  ex- 
,    VojL.  III.  Q  2;  tream' 
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tream,  tough  ;  and  was  ufed  by  the  captains  of  armies  amongll  the  Roman^ 
for  their  cudgels.  ,;■!.. 

•  623.  It  is  reported,  that  in  Ibme  places  vines  are  fuffered  to  grow  like 
herbs,  fpreading  upon  the  ground  ;  and  that  the  grapes  of  thofe  vines  are  very 
great.  It  were  good  to  make  trial,  whether  plants  that  ufe  to  be  born  up  by 
pops,  will  not  put  forth  greater  leaves  and  greater  fruits  if  they  be  laid  along 
the  ground  j  as  hops,  ivy,  woodbine,  <^c. 

bz^.  Qu^iNCES,  or  apples,  &c.  if  you  will  keep  them  long,  drown  them 
in  honey  ;  but  becaule  honey  (perhaps)  will  give  tliem  a  tafte  over-lufcious, 
it  were  good  to  make  trial  in  powder  of  fugar,  or  in  Ivrup  of  wine,  only 
boiled  to  height.  Both  thefe  would  likewife  be  tried  in  orai:!ges,  lemons,  and 
pomgranates ;  for  the  powder  of  fugar,  and  fyrup  of  wine,  will  ferve  for  times 
more  than  once, 

625,  The  confervation  of  fruit  would  be  alfo  tried  in  veffels  filled  with 
fine  fand,  or  with  powder  of  chalk  j  or  in  meal  and  flower ;  or  in  dufl  of 
oak  wood ;  or  in  mill. 

626,  Such  fruits  as  you  appoint  for  long  keeping,  you  muft  gather  be- 
fore they  be  full  ripe  j  and  in  a  fair  and  dry  day  towards  noon  ;  and  when 
the  wind  bloweth  not  fouth  ;  and  when  the  moon  is  under  the  earth  ;  and 
in  deCreafe, 

627,  Take  grapes,  and  hang  them  in  an  empiy  veflel  well  flopped ;  and 
fet  the  veffcl  not  in  a  cellar,  but  in  fome  dry-  place  ;  and  it  is  laid  they  will 
laft  long.  But  it  is  reported  by  fome,  they  will  keep  better  in  a  vefTel  half 
full  of  wine,  fo  that  the  grapes  touch  not  the  wine, 

628,  It  is  reported,  tliat  the  preferving  of  the  flalk  helpcth  to  prefeive 
the  grape ;  elpecially  if  the  llalk  be  put  into  the  pith  of  elder,  the  elder  not 
touchins;  the  fruit, 

629,  It  is  reported  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  that  fruit  put  in  bottles,  and 
the  bottles  let  down  into  wells  under  water,  will  keep  long. 

630,  Of  herbs  and  plants,  fome  are  good  to  eat  raw ;  as  lettuce,  endive, 
purflane,  tarragon,  crefles,  cucumbers,  mulk-melons,  radiih,  Q^c.  others  only 
after  they  are  boiled,  or  have  pafTed  the  fire  ;  as  parfley,  clary,  fage,  parfnips, 
turnips,  afparagus,  artichoaks,  (though  they  alfo  being  young  are  eaten  raw:) 
but  a  number  of  herbs  are  not  efculent  at  all  ;  as  wormwood,  grals,  green 
corn,  centauiy,  hyffop,  lavender,  balm,  &c.  The  caufes  are,  for  that  the 
herbs  that  are  not  efculent,  do  want  the  two  taftes  in  which  nourifliment 
refteth  ;  which  are  fat 'and  fweet  ;  and  have  (contrariwife)  bitter  and  over- 
flrong  taftes,  or  a  juice  fo  crude,  as  cannot  be  ripened  to  the  degree  of  nou- 
rilhment.  .  Herbs  and  plants  that  are  efculent  raw,  have  fatnels,  or  fweet- 
nefs,  (as  all  efculent  fruits ;)  fuch  are  onions,  lettuce,  &c.  But  then  it  rrull 
be  fuch  a  fatnefs  (for  as  for  fweet  things,  they  are  in  effed  always  elculent) 
as  is  not  over-grofs,  and  loading  of  the  ftomach  :  for  parfnips  and  leeks  have 
fotnefs ;  but  it  is  too  grols  and  heavy  widiout  boiling.  It  muft  be  ahb  in  a 
fubftance  fomewhat  tender;  for  we  fee  wheat,  barley,  artichoaks,  are  no 
good  nouriftiment  till  they  have  pafTed  die  fire  ;  but  the  fire  doth  ripen,  and 
maketh  them  foft  and  tender,  and  fo  they  become  efculent.  As  for  radifh 
and  tarragon,  and  the  like,  they  are  for  condiment?,  and  not  for  nouriQiment. 

•  And  even  fome  of  thofe  herbs  which  are  not  efculent,  arc  notwithftanding 
poculent ;  as  hops,  broom,  &c.  S^uaere^  what  herbs  are  good  for  drink  be- 
lldes  the  two  aforenamed  ;  for  that  it  may  (perhaps)  eale  the  ckirge  of  brew- 
ing, if  they  make  beer  to  require  lefs  malt,  or  make  it  laft  longer. 

631,  Parts  fit  for  the  nourifhment  of  mun  in  plants  are,  feeds,  roots,  and 
,'  .  .    I  fruits  ; 
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fruits ;  but  chiefly  feeds  and  roots.  For  leaves,  they  give  no  nourlflirheht  at 
all,  or  very  little :  no  more  do  flowers,  or  bloflbms,  or  ftalks.  The  rcafbn 
is,  for  that  roots,  and  feeds,  and  fruits,  (in  as  much  as  all  plants  confifl:  of  an 
oily  and  watery  fubilance  commixed)  have  more  of  the  oily  fubftance  ;  end 
leaves,  flowers,  &c.  of  the  watery.  And  fecondly,  they  are  more  concoded  j 
for  the  root  which  continueth  ever  in  the  earth,  is  flill  concofted  by  the  earth  ; 
and  fruits  and  grains,  (we  fee)  are  half  a  year  or  more  in  concodtingj  whereas 
leaves  are  out  and  perfeft  in  a  month. 

632.  Plants  (for  the  moft  part)  are  more  flrong  both  in  tafte  and  fmell 
in  the  feed,  than  in  the  leaf  and  root.  The  caiife  is,  for  that  in  plants  that 
are  not  of  a  fierce  and  eager  fpirit,  the  virtue  is  encreafed  by  concoftion  and 
maturation,  which  is  ever  moit  in  the  feed  ;  but  in  plants  that  are  'of  a  fierce 
and  eager  fpirit,  they  are  ftronger  whilll  the  fpirit  is  inclofed  in  the  root  j 
and  the  fpirits  do  but  weaken  and  difTipate  when  they  come  to  the  air  and 
fun;  as  we  fee  it  in  onions,  garlick,  dragon,  &€.  Nay,  there  be  plants  that 
have  their  roots  very  hot  and  aromatical,  and  their  feeds  rather  infipid ;  as 
ginger.  The  caufe  is  (as  was  touched  before)  for  that  the  heat  of  thofe 
plants  is  very  diifipable  :  which  under  the  earth  is  contained  and  held  in  j 
but  when  it  cometh  to  the  air  it  exhaleth. 

633.  The  juices  of  fruits  are  either  watery  or  oily.  I  reckon  among  the 
watery,  all  the  fruits  out  of  which  drink  is  expreffed ;  as  the  grape,  the 
apple,  the  pear,  the  cherry,  the  pomgranate,  c^c.  And  there  are  fome  orheri 
which,  though  they  be  not  in  ufe  for  drink,  yet  they  appar  to  be  of  thd 
fame  nature  ;  as  plumbs,  fervices,  mulberries,  rafps,  oranges,  lemons,  ^c.  and 
for  thofe  juices  that  are  fo  flefhy,  as  they  cannot  make  drink  by  expreflion, 
yet  (perhaps)  they  may  make  drink  by  mixture  of  water  ; 

Pocidaque  admijlis  imitantur  vltea  Jbrhh, 

And  it  may  be  hips  and  briar-berries  would  do  the  like.  Thofe  that  have  oily 
juices,  are,  olives,  almonds,  nuts  of  all  forts,  pine-apples,  (^c.  and  their  juices 
are  all  inflammable.  And  you  muft  obfsrve  alfo,  that  fome  of  the  watery 
juices,  after  they  have  gathered  fpirit,  will  burn  and  inflame  ;  as  wine.  There 
is  a  tliird  kind  of  fruit  that  is  fweet,  without  either  fliarpnefs  or  oilinefs :  fuch 
as  is  the  fig  and  the  date. 

634.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  moH:  trees,  and  fpecially  thofe  that  beaf 
mall:,  are  fruitful  but  once  in  two  years.  I'he  caufe  (no  doubt)  is,  the  ex-* 
pence  of  fap ;  for  many  orchard  trees,  well  cultured,  will  bear  divers  years 
toeether. 

635.  There  is  no  tree,  which  bef:des  the  natural  fruit,  doth  bear  fo 
many  baftard  fruits  as  the  oak  doth  :  for  beiides  the  acorns,  it  beareth  galls, 
oak  apples,  and  certain  oak  nuts,  which  are  inflammable ;  and  certain  oak 
berries,  fliicking  clofe  to  the  body  of  the  tree  without  ftalk.  It  beareth  alfo 
mifTsltoe,  though  rarely.  The  cau.fe  of  all  thefe  rnay  be,  the  clofenefs  and 
fblidaefs  of  the  wood,  and  pith  of  the  oak  ;  which  maketh  leveral  juices  find 
fcveral  eruptions.  And  therefore  if  you  will  devife  to  rhake  any  fuper-plants, 
you  muft  ever  give  the  fap  plentiful  riling  and  hard  iffue. 

636.  There  are  two  excrefcences  which  grow  upon  trees  ;  both  of  them 
in  tlie  nature  of  mufhrooms  :  the  one  the  Romans  called  boletus ;  which 
groweth  upon  the  roots  of  oaks  ',  and  v/as  one  of  the  dainties  of  their  table ; 
the  other  is  medicinal,  that  is  called  agarick,-  (whereof  v.'e  have  fpoken  be- 
fore) which  groweth  upon  the  tops  of  oaks ;  though  it  be  afiirmed  by  fome, 
that  it  grovvetlx  alfo  at  the  roots.     I  do  conceive,  that  many   excrefcences  of 

trees 
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the  tree  corrijpteth  jntQ  fohie  preternatural  fiibftance. .  x.' or-u 

_.^-j«^.  ^HE' greater,  part  of  :trces  bear  rooil  4nd  beft  on  the  loxver  bOi|^i:-  -, 
^8[]^-^s,  Jig^,  waiouts;,  pears; :-^f<  but  fomebear  beft  on  the  top  boughs. ^^j 
-^crabs^ &c.  rThb&tbatbear't)efl.beJow,  arc  fucbas fhade iiotkmorE  good j:dthaa 
-;hart.  For  generally  ^1  fruits :bcar  beft  loweft;  becaofe  the.  fap  tiretbonodi, 
having  but  a  fhort  way  :  arid.'iIicrefQre  in  fruits fpread  upon  walls,  thelov^bli 
,are  the  greateft,  as  was  fwmerlyfciidLfo.it.'ialiie  fhade. that  hindereth ithe 
"^iower, boughs ;  except  it  be  in :  fuch  trees  as  delight  in  lliade-j  or  at  leaft  bear 
.it  well.  And  therefore  they  are  eidier  llrong  trees,  as  the  oak  ;  or  elfe:ihey 
\haye  large  leaves,  as  the  walnut  and  fig ;  or  elfe  diey  grow  in  pyramisj  as  -the 
;j)^f;,-  But  if  they  require  very,  much  fun,  they  bear  bell  on  the  top  j-^ajjflpis 
jin -crabs,  apples,  plumbs,  ^c.  ■\i<f'  ^.i/ 

638.  There  be  trees  that  bear  beft  when  they  begin  to  be  old  •  iaiali- 
.iponds,  pear^,  vines,  and  all  trees  that  give  maft.  The  caufe  is,  for  th^i  all 
jtrees  that. bear  maft,  have  an  oily  fruit ;  and  young  trees  have  a  more  watery 
^uice,  and  lefs  concofted :  and  of  the  fame  kind  alfo  is  the  almond.  The  pear 
•jikewife,  though  it  be  not  oily,  yet  it  requireth  much  lap,  and  well  concoitt- 
^-ed ;  for  we  fee  it  is  a  heavy  fruit  and  folid  j  much  more  tlian  apples,  plumbs, 
e^c.  As  for  the  vine,  it  is  noted,  that  it  beareth  more  grapes  when  it  is  young ; 
l>ut  grapes  that  make  better  wine  when  it  is  old  ;  for  tiiat  the  juice  is  better 
"concocted  :  and  we  fee,  that  wine  is  inflammable ;  fo  as  it  hath  a  kind  of 
oiiinefs.  But  the  moft  part  of  trees,  amongft  which  are  apples,  plumbs,  (^c. 
bear  befl  when  they  are  young.  .  xlgu : :.? 

■  639.  There  be  plants  that  have  a  milk  in  them  when  they  are  taitj^fa? 
figs,  old  lettuce,  fow  tliiflles,  fpurge,  &c.  The  caufe  maybe  an  inception"  a!' 
putrefacSlion  :  for  thofe  milks  have  all  an  acrimony;  though  one  "would 
think  they  fhould  be  lenitive.  For  if  you  write  upon  paper  with  the  millc 
of  the  fig,  the  letters  will  not  be  feen,  until  you  hold  d:e  paper  before  the 
fire,  and  then  they  wax  brown ;  which  iheweth  that  it  is  a  Iharp  or  fret- 
^ting  juice  :  lettuce  is  thought  poifonous,  when  it  is  fo  old  as  to  have  niilk .; 
/purge  is  a  kind  of  poifon  m  it  felf ;  and  as  for  fow  thiftles,  though  ccffieys 
fat  them,  yet  iheep  and  cattle  will  not  touch  them :  and  befides,  the  milk  of 
them  rubbed  upon  warts,  in  fhort  time  weareth  them  away ;  which  .IheW'- 
-eth  the  rnilk  of  them  to  be  corrofive.  We  fee  alfo,  that  wheat  and  other.corn 
.fown,  if  you  take  them  forth  of  the  ground  before  they  fprout,  are  fiiU  of 
>milk^  and  the  beginning  of  germination  is  ever  a  kind  of  putrefad:ion  of  the 
feed.  Eupborbium  alfo  hath  a  milk,  though  not  very  white,  which'is  of  a 
great  acrimony:,  and  faladine  hath  a  yellow  milk,  which  hath  like  wife  much 
acrimony  ;  for  it  cleanfeth  the  eyes.  It  is  good  alfo  for  cataradfs. 
^.,-640,  MugHRpGMS  are  reported  to  grow,  as  well  upon  the  bodies  of  trees, 
as  upon  their  soo%  ^r  upon  the  earth;  and  efpecially  upon  the  oak.  .The 
caufe  is,  for.  that  ilrong  trees  are  towards  fuch  excrefcences  in  the  Jiatureof 
earth;  and,  therefore  put  forth  mofs,  rauChcooms,  and.  the  like.  .; 

641.  Th^r.e  is  hardly  fpnnd  a  plant  tliat  yieldeth.a  red  juice  in  the  blad6 
or  ear ;  except  it  be  the  tree  that  heii.Tcth.j'ar/gms.draccmis;  wliich  groweth 
■(chiefly)  .in^the  illand  Socotra  :  the  herb  aumrantljus  (indeed)  i>  red  all  over  ; 
and  brafil  is  red  in  the.  wood  :  and  fa  is.  red  landers.  The  tree  of  thejbngua 
idraconis  groweth  in  die  form  of  a  fugar  loaf .;.  It  is  like  the.  lap  of  that  plant, 
conco>5leth  in  the  body  of. the  tree.  .  Fox  we  fee  that  grape-s  and  pcfngranates 
^e  red  in.  the  juiee,  but.  are  green,  ii»  thcic^rt  and  tkismaketh  the  .tree 
vx     \      >  SL   »l\.vi..;  --  ,.-••■.'  '{i'.".."  ii  ;c-l   :<i'"-r  ;c -::..  .xi/v:/.;;.  ;.suiu  "^j.^oi 
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*•■'  of  fangms  draconia  leflef  towards  the  top;  becaufe  the  juice  bafteneth  not  Uj)  j 
""'  and  belides,  it  is  very  aftringent  j  and  therefore  of  flow  motion. 

642.  It  is  reported,  that  fweet  raofs,  befides  that  upon  the  apple  trees, 
^  groweth  likewife   (fometimes)  upon  poplars ;  and  yet  (generally)  the  poplar 

'  is  a  fmooth  tree  of  bark,  and  hath  little  mofs.     The  mois  of  the   larix   tree 

»  burneth  alfo  fweet,  and  iparkleth  in  the  burning,     ^aere  of  the  mofles  of 

odorate  trees ;  as  cedar,  cypreis,  lignum  al$es,  &c.  nodi  &  luJ  ,^a!yi.ii. 

643.  The  death  that  is  moft  without  pain,  hath  been  noted  to  be  upOn 
the  taking  of  the  potion  of  hemlock  ;  which  in  humanity  was  the  form  of 

•  execution  of  capital  offenders  in  yithe?is.     The  poifon  of  the  a{|j,  that  Cle'opa- 

*  tra  ufed,  hath  fome  affinity  with  it.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  torments  of 
death  are  chiefly  raifed  by  the  ftrife  of  the  fpirits;  and  thefe  vapours  quench 
the  fpirits  by  degrees ;  like  to  the  death  of  an  extreme  old  man.  I  conceive  it 
is  lefs  painful  than  opium,  becaufe  opium  hath  parts  of  heat  mixed. 

644.  Th  ERE  be  fruits  that  are  fweet  before  they  be  ripe :  as  myrobalanes  5 
ib  fenel-fceds  are  fweet  before  they  ripen,  and  after  grow  fpicy.  And  fome 
never  ripen  %o  be  fweet ;  as  tamarinds,  berberries,  crabs,  floes,  S'C  The  caule 
is,  for  diat  the  former  kind  have  much  and  fubtle  heat,  which  caufeth  early 
fiveetnefs ;  the  latter  have  a  cold  and  acid  juice^  which  no  heat  of  the  fan 
'can  fweeten.  But  as  for  the  myrobalane,  it  hath  parts  of  contrary  natures ; 
for  it  is  fweet  and  yet  aftringent. 

645.  These  be  few  herbs  that  have  a  fait  tafte;  and  contrariwife  all 
blood  of  living  creatures  hath  a  faltnels.  The  caufe  may  be,  for  that  fait, 
though  it  be  the  rudiment  of  life,  yet  in  plants  the  original  tafte  remaineth 
not ;  for  you  fhall  have  them  bitter,  four^  fweetj  biting,  but  feldom  fait : 
but  in  living  creatures,  all  thofe  high  taftes  may  happen  to  be  (fometimes) 
in  the  humours,  but  are  feldom  in  the  flefh  or  fubftance  ;  becaufe  it  is  of  a 
more  oily  nature  ;  which  is  not  very  fufceptible  of  thofe  tafl:es ;  and  the  falt- 
nefs  it  felf  of  blood,  is  but  a  light  and  fecret  faltnefs :  and  even  among  plants, 
Ibme  do  participate  of  faltnefs,  as  alga  marina^  famphire^  fcurvy-grafs,  d?"^. 
And  they  report,  there  is  in  fome  of  the  Indian  feas  a  fwimming  plant,  which 
they  ciWjalgazus,  Ipreading  over  the  fea  in  fuch  fort^  as  one  would  think 
it  were  a  meadow.  It  is  certain,  that  out  of  the  afhes  of  all  plants  they 
extract  a  fait  which*  they  ufe  in  medicines. 

646.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that  there  is  an  herb  growing 
in  the  water,  called  lincojlis^  which  is  full  of  prickles :  this  herb  patteth  forth 
another  fmall  herb  out  of  the  leaf  j  which  is  imputed  to  fome  moifture  that 
is  gathered  between  the  prickles,  whkh  putrefied  by  the  fun  germinateth. 
But  I  remember  alfo  I  have  feen,  for  a  great  rarity^  one  rofe  grow  out  of 
another  like  honey-fuckles,  that  they  call  top  and  top-gallants. 

647.  Barley  (as  appeareth  in  the  malting)  being  fleeped  in  Water  three 
days,  and  afterwards  the  water  drained  from  it,  and  the  barley  turned  upon 
a  dry  floor,  will  fprout  half  an  inch  long  at  leaft  r  and  if  it  be  let  alone,  and 
not  turned,  much  more  ;  until  the  heart  be  out.  Wheat  will  do  the  fame. 
Try  it  alfo  with  peafe  and  beans.  This  experiment  is  not  like  that  of  the  or- 
pine, and  femper-vive ;  for  there  it  is  of  the  old  fl:ore,  for  no  water  is  added  ; 
but  here  it  is  nourifhed  from  the  water.  The  experiment  would  be  farther 
driven  :  for  it  appeareth  already,  by  that  which  hath  been  fard,  that  earth  is 
not  neceffary  to  the  firfl  fprouting  of  plants ;  and  we  fee  that  rofe  buds  fet 
in  water  will  blow:  therefore  try  whether  the  fprouts  of  fuch  grains  may  not 
be  raif-d  to  a  farther  degree  ;  as  to  an  herb,  or  flower,  with  water  only ;  or 
fome  fmall  commixture  of  earth :  for  if  they  will,  it  fhould  feem  by  the  ex- 
periments 
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periments  before,  both  of  the  malt  and  of  the  roles,  that  they  will  come  far 
fafter  on  in  water  than  in  earth  :  for  the  nouiifliment  is.eafilier  drawn  out 
of  water,  than  out  of  earth.  It  may  give  fome  light  alfo,  that  drink,  infitfed 
with  flefh,  as  that  with  the  capon,  CT"*;".  will  nourifh  fafter  and  eafilier-  than 
meat  and  drink  together.  Try  the  lame  experiment  with  roots  as  well  as 
with  grains :  as  for  example,  take  a  turnip,  and  fteep  it  a  while,  and  then 
dry  it,  and  fee  whether  it  will  fprout. 

648.  Malt  in  the  drenching  will  fwell ;  and  that  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
after  the  putting  forth  in  fprouts,  and  the  drying  upon  the  kiln,  there  will 
be  gained  at  leaTl  a  bufhel  in  eight,  and  yet  the  fprouts  are  rubbed  off;  and 
there  will  be  a  bufliel  of  duft  befides  the  malt :  which  I  fiipix)fe  to  be,  not 

-   only  by  the  loofe  and  open  laying  of  the  parts,  but  by  fome  addition  of  fub- 
ftance  drawn  from  the  water  in   which  it  was  fteeped.  » 

649.  Malt  gathereth  a  fweetnefs  to  the  tafte,  which  appeareth  yet  ttlbre 
in  the  wort.  The  dulcoration  of  things  is  worthy  to  be  tried  to  the  full ;  for 
that  dulcoration  importeth  a  degree  to  nourifhment  :  and  the  making  of 
things  inalimental,  to  become  alimental,  may  be  an  experiment  of  great  profit 
for  making  new  vidual. 

650.  Most  feeds  in  the  growing,  leave  their  huik  or  rind  about  the  root; 
but  the  onion  will  carry  it  up,  that  it  will  be  like  a  cap  upon  "the  top  Qjf 
the  young  onion.  The  caufe  may  be,  for  that  the  fkin  or  hufk  is  not  eafy  to 
break ;  as  we  fee  by  the  pilling  of  onions,  what  a  holding  fubftance  the  fkin  is. 

651.  Plants,  that  have  curled  leaves,  do  all  abound  with  moifture  ;  which 
cometh  fo  faft  on,  as  they  cannot  fpread  themfelves  plain,  but  muft  needs 
gather  together.  The  weakeft  kind  of  curling  is  roughnefs ;  as  in  clary  and 
burr.  The  fecond  is  curling  on  the  fides ;  as  in  lettuce,  and  young  cabbage: 
and  the  third  is  folding  into  an  head ;  as  in  cabbage  full  grown,  and  cabbage 
lettuce. 

652.  It  is  reported,  that  fir  and  pine,  efpecially  if  they  be  old  and  putre- 
fied, though  they  fliine  not  as  fome  rotten  woods  do,  yet  in  the  fudden  break- 
ing they  will  fparkle  like  hard  fugar. 

653.  The  roots  of  trees  do  (fome  of  them)  put  downwards  deep  into  the 
ground  ;  as  the  oak,  pine,  fir,  Gfr.  Som-e  fpread  more  towards  the  furface  of 
the  earth ;  as  the  alh,  cyprefs  tree,  olive,  Gff .  The  caufe  of  this  latter  may  be, 
for  that  fuch  trees  as  love  the  fun,  do  not  willingly  defcend  far  into  the 
earth  ;  and  therefore  they  are  (commonly)  trees  that  Ihoot  up  much  j  for  in 
their  body,  their  defire  of  approach  to  the  fun  maketh  them  fpread  the  lefs. 
And  the  fame  reafoa  under  ground,  to  avoid  recefs  from  the  fun,  maketh 
them  fpread  the  more.  And  we  fee  it  cometli  to  pals  in  fome  tree§  which 
have  been  planted  too  deep  in  the  ground,  that  for  love  of  approach  to  the 
fun,  they  fbrfake  their  firft  root,  and  put  out  another  more  towards  the  tc^ 
of  the  earth.  And  we  fee  alfo,  that  the  olive  is  full  of  oily  juice  ;  and  afn 
maketh  the  beft  fire ;  and  cyprels  is  an  hot  tree.  As  for  the  oak,  which  is  c^ 
the  former  fort,  it  loveth  the  earth  ;  and  therefore  groweth  flowly.  And 
for  the  pine  and  fir  likewife,  they  have  lb  much  heat  in  themfelves,  as  they 
need  lefs  the  heat  of  the  fun.  There  be  herbs  alfo  that  have  the  lame  diffe- 
rence ;  as  the  herb  they  call  morfus  diaboli ;  which  putteth  the  root  down  fo 
low,  as  you  cannot  pull  it  up  without  breaking ;  which  gave  occafion  to  the 
«ame  and  fable  ;  for  that  it  was  faid,  it  was  io  wholefome  a  root,  that  the 
devil,  when  it  was  gathered,  bit  it  for  en-vy  :  and  fome  of  the  ancients  do 
report,  that  there  was  a  goodly  fir,  which  they  defired  to  remove  whole,  that 
]^  a  root  under  ground  eight  cubits  deep;  and  fo  the  root  came  up  broken. 
'-'  654.  It 
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^  -  654.  It  hath  been  oblerved,  that  a  branch  of  a  tree,  being  unbai'ked  fome 
J,  ipace  at  the  bottom,  and  fo  fet  into  the  ground^  hath  grown;  even  of  fuch 
1^..  trees,  as  if  the  branch  were  fet  with  the  bark  on,  they' would  not  grow  ;  yet 
jj  contrariwife  we  lee,  that  a  tree  piired  round  in  the  body  above  ground,  will 
^,  die.  The  caufe  may  be,  for  that  the  unbarkt  part  drawcth  the  nouriflimenc 
x.beft,  but  the  bark  continueth  it  only. 

655.  Grapes  will  continue  frefli  and  moift  all  winter  long,  if  you   hang 
them  clufter  by  duller  in  the  roof  of  a  warm  room  ;  elpccially  if  when  yoii 
,,  gather  the  clufter,  you  take  off"  with  the  clufter  fome  of  the  ftock. 
i  .      656.  The  reed  or  cane  is  a  watry  plant,  and  groweth  not  but  in  the  wa- 
j.  ter;  it  haththefe  properties ;  that  it  is  hollow;  that  it  is  knuckled  both  ftalk 
and  root ;  that  being  dry,  it  is  more  hard  and  fragile  than  other  wood,  that 
it  putteth  forth  no  boughs,  though  many  ftalks  out  of  one  root.     It  diftereth 
ipuch  in  greatnefs;  the  fmalleft  being  fit  for  thatching  of  houfes  ;  and  flop- 
ping the  chinks  of  fhips ;  better  than  glew  or  pitch.     The   fecond  bignefs   is 
ufed  for  angle-rods  and  ftaves  ;  and  in  China  for  beating  of  offenders  upon 
the  thighs.     The  differing  kinds  of  them  are  ;  the  common  reed  ;  the  cajuz 
jijiula ;  and  the  fugar  reed.     Of  all  plants   it  boweth   the  eafieft,  and  rifeth 
again.     It  feemeth,  that  amongft  plants  which  are  nourifhed  with  mixture  of 
,  earth  and  water,  it  draweth  moft  nourifliment  from  water  ;  whic^i  makech 
it  the  fmootheft  of  all  others  in  bark,  and  the  hoUoweft  in  body.  \ 

657.  The  fap  of  trees  when  they  are  let  blood,  is  of  differing  natures. 
Some  more  watery  and  clear ;  as  that  of  vines,  of  beeches,  of  pears  ;  fon^e 
thick,  as  apples  :  fome  gummy,  as  cherries :  fome  frothy,  as  elms :  fome 
milky,  as  figs.  In  mulberries,  the  fap  feerheth  to  be  ( almoft )  towards  the 
bark  only  ;  for  if  you  cut  the  tree  a  litde  into  the  bark  with  a  flone,  it  will 
come  forth ;  if  you  pierce  it  deeper  with  a  tool,  it  will  be  dry.  The  trees 
which  have  the  moifteft  juices  in  their  fruit,  have  commonly  the  moifteft 
fap  in  their  body ;  for  the  vines  and  pears  are  very  moift ;  apples  fomewhat 
more  fpongy :  the  milk  of  the  fig  hath  the  quality  of  the  rennet,  to  gather 
cheefe:  and  fo  have  certain  four  herbs  wherewith  they  make  cheefe  in 
•  Lent. 

6j8.  The  timber  and  v/ood  are  in  fome  trees  more  clean,  in  fome  more 
knotty ;  and  it  is  a  good  trial,  to  try  it  by  fpeaking  at  one  end,  and  laying 
the  ear  at  the  other  :  for  if  it  be  knotty,  the  voice  will  not  pafs  well.  Some 
have  the  veins  more  varied  and  chambletted ;  as  oak,  whereof  wainfcot  is 
?:ude ;  maple,  whereof  trenchers  are  made :  fome  more  fmooth,  as  fir  and 
walnut :  lome  do  more  eafily  breed  worms  and  fpiders  ;  fome  more  hardly, 
as  it  is  faid  oi  Irifi  trees  :  befides  there  be  a  number  of  differences  that  con- 
cern their  ufe ;  as  oak,  cedar,  and  cheftnut,  are  the  befl  builders :  fome  are 
beft  for  plough  timber,  as  afh ;  fome  for  peers,  that  are  fometimes  wet  and 
fometimes  dry,  as  elm  ;  fome  for  planchers,  as  deal  ;  fome  for  tables,  cup- 
boards, and  dcfks,  as  walnuts ;  fome  for  fhip  timber,  as  oaks  that  grow  in 
moilf  grounds  ;  for  that  maketh  the  timber  tough,  and  not  apt  to  rift  with 
ordnance  ;  wherein  EngliJ}}  and  IriJJ}  timber  are  thought  to  excel :  fome  for 
mafts  of  fhips,  as  fir  and  pine,  becaufe  of  their  length,  ftraightnefs,  and  light- 
nefs :  fome  for  pale,  as  oak  ;  fome  for  fuel,  as  afti;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

659.  The  coming  of  trees  and  plants  in  certain  regions,  and  not  in  others, 
is  fometimes  cafual :  for  many  have  been  tranflated,  and  have  profpered 
well ;  as  damafk  rofes,  that  have  not  been  known  in  England  above  an  hun- 
dred years,  and  now  are  fo  common.  But  the  liking  of  plants  in  certain 
foils  more  than  in  others,  is  merely  natural ;  as  the  £r  and  pine  love  the 
^  Vol. III.  Rj  mountains; 


■  ijiountains ;  the jpoplar,  willow,  fallow,- .and  alder^  lave  rivets-and.  mQil^  pli^cpSjj 
the, afla  lovetl;  coppices,  but  is  bell  in  f^andards, alone ;  jiuiipet.  lovetli-  cfialk.j 
ai}4)  ^Q  do  moft  fruit  trees,-  .famphire  growetli.  but  uppn,  rocks -;  jeedsi:?!;}^ 
ofjiers,  grow  wliere.they  are  waHied  with  \yater  >  .the  .Vine.ioveth  fidc^  c^-hiUif, 
turning  upon  the  fouth-eall  fun, -ii?<:.  ,  i^-;,-.  .,\v^;.'1j 

660.  The  putting  forth  of  .certain  herbs,  diicoveretli--of  what  nature, i^ 
ground  where  tKey  put  forth' is ;  "as  wild  thyme  flieweth  giX)d  feeding  grom>(j[ 
for  cattel;  betony  and  ftrawberries  fhew  grounds  lit  for. wocd  >. camomile 
flieweth  mellow  grounds  fit  for  wheats ..  Muflard- feed,:  growing  after  the 
plough,  flo:eweth  a  good  flron^^round  alfo  for  wheat :  buinet  flieweth  gCiod 
meadow,  and  the  like.         ^;;, ..,-,  -  ;-  (f^  ^ 

,,  661.  There  are  found  in  divers  countries  fome  other  plants  that  grow 
oiit  of  trees,  and  plants,  befides  milleltoe :  as  in  Syria^  tliere  is  an  herb  calr 
led  capias,  that  groweth  out  of  tall  trees,  and  windeth  it  felf  about  the  lame 
tree  where  it  groweth,  and  fometimes  about  thorns.  There  is  a  kind .  of 
polypode  that  groweth  out  of  trees,  though  it  windeth  not.  So  likewile  au 
herb  called y^;7«c.f,  upon  the  wild  olive.  And  an  herb  called  hippopbacfion 
upon  the  fullers  thorn ;  which,  they  fcy,  is  good  for  the  falling-ficknefs. 
"  i  662.  It  hath  been  obferved  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  that  howfoever  cold 
and  eaflerly  winds  are  thought  to  be  great  enemies  to  fruit,  yet  never thelels 
fouth  winds  are  alfo  found  to  do  hurt,  efpecially  in  the  bloffoming  time  j  and 
the  more,  if  Ihowers  follow.  It  feemeth,  they  call  forth  the  moifture  too 
fall.  The  weft  winds  are  the  befl.  It  hath  been  obferved  alfo,  that  green 
and  open  winters  do  hurt  trees  ;  infomuch  as  if  two  or  three  fuch  winters 
(Come  together,  almond  trees,  and  fome  other  trees,  will  die.  The  caufe  is 
the  fame  with  the  former,  becaufe  the  lull  of  the  earth  over-lpendeth  it 
felf  j  howfoever  fome  odier  of  the  ancients  have  commended  warm  winters. 

663.  Snows  lying  long  caufe  a  fruitful  year  5  for  firll,  they  keep  in  the 
ilrength  of  the  earth  ;  fecondly,  they  water  the  earth  better  than  rain  : 
for  in  fnow,  the  earth  doth  (as  it  were)  fuck  the  water,  as  out  of  the  teat  : 
thirdly,  the  moifture  of  fnow  is  the  fineft  moifture,  for  it  is  the  frotli  of  the 
cloudy  waters. 

664.  Showers,  if  they  come  a  little  before  the  ripening  of  fruits,  do 
good  to  all  fucculent  and  moift  fruits ;  as  vines,  olives,  pomgranates ;  yet  it 

-is  rather  for  plenty  than  for  goodnefs  j  for  the  beft  wines  are  in  the  drieft 
vintages  :  fmall  Ihowers  are  likewife  good  for  corn,  io  as  parching  heats 
come  not  upon  them.  Generally  night  Ihowers  are  better  than  day  Ihowers, 
for  that  the  fun  foUoweth  not  fo  faft  upon  them ;  and  we  fee  even  in  wa- 
tering by  the  hand,  it  is  beft  in  fummer  time  to  water  in  the  evening. 

665.  The  differences  of  earths,  and  the  trial  of  them,  are  worthy  to  be 
diligently  inquired.     The  earth,  that   with  fhowers  doth  eafilieft  foiiften,  is 

.  commended ;  and  yet  fome  earth  of  that  kind  will.be  very  dry  and  hard  before 
the  fliowers.  The  earth  that  cafteth  up  from  the  plough  a  great  clod,  is 
not  fo  good  as  that  which  cafteth  up  a  fmaller  clod.     The  earth   that  put- 

.  teth  forth  mols  eafily,  and  may  be  called  mouldy,  is  not  good.  The  earth 
that  fmelleth  well  upon  the  digging,  or  ploughing,  is  commended ;  as  con- 

_  taining  the  juice  of  vegetables  almoft  already  prepared.  It  is  thought  by 
fome,  that  the  ends  of  low  rain-bows  fall  more  upon  one  kind  of  earth 

^than  upon  another  J  as  it  may  wellbej  for  that  the  earth  is  moft  rofcid: 
and  therefore  it  is  commended  for  a  fign  of  good  earth.  The  poornefs  of 
the  herbs  (it  is  plain)  Ihevv  the  poornefs  of  the  earth  ;  and  efpecially  if  they 

■  be  in  colour  more  dark  :  but  if  the  herbs  fliew  withered,  or  blafted  at  the 

-     '■      •    .      •         >•-■-■•      ■-       V  -      '^- .  .-    ■■ .».  -- 
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top,  it  flieweth  the  earth  to  be  very  cold  ;  and  fo  doth  the  moffinefs  of 
trees.  The  earth,  whereof  the  grafs  is  fbon  parched  with  the  fun,  and 
toafted,  is  commonly  forced  earth,  and  barren  in  its  own  nature.  The  ten- 
der, cheflbm,  and  mellow  earth,  is  the  beflr,  being  mere  mould,  between 
the  two  extreams  of  clay  and  fand,  efpecially  if  it  be  not  loamy  and  binding. 
The  earth,  that  after  rain  will  fcarce  be  ploughed,  is  commonly  fruitful  : 
for  it  is  cleaving,  and  full  of  juice. 

666.  It  is  ftrange,  which  is  obferved  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  that  duft 
helpeth  the  fruitfulnefs  of  trees,  and  of  vines  by  name;  infomuch  as  tliey 
caft  duft  upon  them  of  purpofe.  It  fhould  feem,  that  that  powdering,  when 
a  fhower  cometh,  maketh  a  kind  of  foiling  to  the  tree,  being  earth  and  wa- 
ter finely  laid  on.  And  they  note;  that  countries  where  the  fields  and  ways 
are  dufty  bear  the  beft  vines. 

667.  It  is  commended  by  the  ancients  for  an  excellent  help  to  trees,  to 
lay  the  ftalks  and  leaves  of  lupins  about  the  roots,  or  to  plough  them  into 
the  ground  where  you  will  fow  corn.  The  burning  alfo  of  the  cuttings  of 
vines,  and  cafting  them  upon  land,  doth  much  good.  And  it  was  generally 
received  of  old,  tliat  dunging  of  grounds  when  the  wefl:  wind  bloweth,  and 
in  the  decreale  of  the  moon,  doth  greatly  help ;  the  earth  (as  it  feemeth) 
being  then  more  thirfty  and  open  to  receive  the  dung. 

668.  The  grafting  of  vines  upon  vines  (as  I  take  it)  is  not  now  in  ufe  : 
the  ancients  had  it,  and  that  three  ways :  the  firft  was  incifion,  which  is  the 
ordinary  manner  of  grafting :  the  lecond  was  terebration  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ftock,  and  putting  in  the  cions  there  :  and  the  third  was  paring 
of  two  vines  that  grow  together  to  the  marrow,  and  binding  them  clofe. 

669.  The  difeafes  and  ill  accidents  of  corn,  are  worthy  to  be  enquired  ; 
and  would  be  more  worthy  to  be  enquired,  if  it  were  in  mens  power  to 
help  them ;  whereas  many  of  them  are  not  to  be  remedied.  The  mildew 
is  one  of  the  greateft,  which  (out  of  queflion)  cometh  by  clofenefs  of  air  j 
and  therefore  in  hills,  or  large  champain  grounds,  it  feldom  cometh ;  fuch 
as  is  with  us  Tork's  woald.  This  cannot  be  remedied,  other  wife  than  that 
in  countries  of  fmall  enclofure,  the  grounds  be  turned  into  larger  fields : 
which  I  have  known  to  do  good  in  fome  farms.  Another  difeafe  is  the 
putting  forth  of  wild  oats,  whereinto  corn  oftentimes  (elpecially  barley)  doth 
degenerate.  It  happeneth  chiefly  from  the  weaknefs  of  the  grain  that  ii 
fown ;  for  if  it  be  either  too  old,  or  mouldy,  it  will  bring  forth  wild  oats. 
Another  difeafe  is  the  fatiety  of  the  ground  ;  for  if  you  fow  one  ground  ftill 
with  the  fame  corn,  (I  mean  not  the  fame  corn  that  grew  upon  the  fame 
ground)  but  the  fame  kind  of  grain,  (as  wheat,  barley,  (^c.)  it  will  profper 
but  poorly :  therefore,  befides  the  relting  of  the  ground,  you  mull  vary 
the  feed.  Another  ill  accident  is  from  the  winds,  which  hurt  at  two 
times ;  at  the  flowering,  by  fliaking  oflf  the  flowers  ;  and  at  the  full  ripen- 
ing, by  fhaking  out  the  corn.  Another  ill  accident  is  drought,  at  the  fpind- 
ling  of  the  corn,  which  with  us  is  rare,  but  in  hotter  countries  common : 
infomuch  as  the  word  calamitas  was  firft  derived  from  cala^nus,  when  the 
corn  could  not  get  out  of  the  ftalk.  Another  ill  accident  is  over-v^^et  at  fow- 
ing  time,  which  with  us  breedeth  much  dearth,  infomuch  as  the  corn  ne- 
ver cometh  up ;  and  (many  times)  they  are  forced  to  re-fov/  fummer  corn, 
where  they  fowed  winter  corn.  Another  ill  accident  is  bitter  frofts  continued" 
without  fnow,  efpecially  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  after  the  feed  is 
new  fown.  Another  difeafe  is  worms;  which  fometimes  breed  in  the  root, 
and  happen  upon  hot  funs  and  fhowers,  immediately  after  the  fowing-;  and* 
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another  worm  breedeth  in  the  ear  it  felfj  efpfcciaUy  when  hot  furxs .  break.  _ 
often  out  of  clouds.     Another  difeafe  is  weeds;  and  jhey  are  fuch  as  eicher 
choak  and  overfhadow  the  corn,  and  bear  it  down  j  or  ftarve.the  corn,  and', 
deprive  it  of  nourifhment.     Another  difeafe  is  over-ranfeilels  of  the  cbrn  ^J 
which  they  ufe  to  remedy,  by  mowing  it  after  it  is  cotjie  up;  or  putting' 
fheep  into  it.      Another  ill  accident,   is  laying  of  corn  with  great  rains,  near, or 
in  harveft.     Another  ill  accident  is,  if  the  feed  happen  to  have  touched  oif^'of^' 
any  thing  that  is  fat ;  for  thofe  fubftances  have  an  antipathy  with  nourifhment 
of  water. 

670.  Th  e  remedies  of  the  difeafes  of  corn  have  been  obferved  as  follow* 
eth.     The  fteeping  of  the  grain  before  fowing,  a  little  time  in  wine,  is  thought . 
a  prefervative :  the  mingling  of  feed  corn  with  alhes,  is  thought  to  be  good  ; 
the  fowing  at  the  wane  of  the  moon,  is  thought  to  make  the  corn  found  :  it 
hath  not  been  pradlifed,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  of  ufe,  to  make  fome  mifcel-  " 
lane  in  corn  ;  as  if  you  fow  a  few  beans  with  wheat,  your  wheat  will  be  the 
better.     It  hath  been  obferved,  that  the  fowing  of  corn  with  houlleek  doth 
good.     Though  grain,  that  toucheth  oil  or  fat,  receiveth  hurt,  vet  the  fleep- 
ing  of  it  in  the  dregs  of  oil,  when  it  beginneth  to  putrefy,  (which  they  uiU 
amurca)  is  thought  to  aflure  it  againft  worms.    It  is  reported  alfo,  that  if  corn 
be  mowed,  it  will  make  the  grain  longer,  but  emptier,  and  having  more  of 
the  hufk. 

671.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  feed  of  a  year  old  is  the  beft;  and  of  two  or 
three  years  is  worfe  ;  and  that  which  is  more  old  is  quite  barren  ;  though  (no 
doubt)  fome  feed  and  grains  lafl  better  than  others.  The  corn  which  in  the 
vanning  lieth  lowell:  is  the  bell: :  and  the  corn,  which  broken  or  bitten  retaiii-' 
eth  a  little  yellownefs,  is  better  than  that  which  is  very  white. 

672.  It  hath  been  obferved,  that  of  all  roots  of  herbs,  the  root  of  forrel 
goeth  the  farthefl:  into  the  earth ;  infomuch  as  it  hath  been  known  to  go  three 
cubits  deep ;  and  that  it  is  the  root  that  continueth  fit  (longell)  to  be  fet  again, 
of  any  root  that  groweth.  It  is  a  cold  and  acid  herb,  that  (as  it  fecmeth) 
loveth  the  earth,  and  is  not  much  drawn  by  the  fun. 

673.  It  hath  been  obferved,  that  fome  herbs  like  befl:  being  watered  with 
fait  water ;  as  radilh,  beet,  rue,  penyroyal ;  this  trial  would  be  extended  to 
fome  other  herbs ;  efpecially  fuch  as  are  llrong,  as  tarragon,  muflard-feed, 
rocket,  and  the  like. 

674.  It  is  flrange  that  is  generally  received,  how  fome  poilbnous  hearts 
affeft  odorate  and  wholefome  herbs ;  as  that  tlie  fnake  loveth  fenel ;  that  the 
toad  will  be  much  under  fage ;  that  frogs  will  be  in  cinquefoil.  It  may  be  it 
is  rather  the  fliade,  or  other  coverture,  that  they  take  liking  in,  than  the 
virtue  of  tlie  herb. 

675.  It  were  a  matter  of  great  profit,  (five  that  I  doubt  it  is  too  con- 
iedtural  to  venture  upon)  if  one  could  difcern  what  corn,  herbs,  or  fruits,  are 
like  to  be  in  plenty  or  fcarcicy,  by  fome  figns  and  prognoflicks  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year :  for  as  for  thofe  that  are  like  to  be  in  plenty,  diey  may  be  bar- 
gained for  upon  the  ground ;  as  the  old  relation  was  of  Thalcs ;  who  to  fhcw 
how  eafy  it  was  for  a  philofopher  to  be  rich,  when  he  forefaw  a  great  plenty 
of  olives,  made  a  monopoly  of  them.  And  for  fcarcity,  men  may  make  pro- 
fit in  keeping  better  the  old  ftore.  Long  continuance  of  fiiow  is  believed  to 
make  a  fruitful  year  of  corn  :  an  early  winter,  or  a  very  late  winter,  a  barren 
year  of  corn  1  an  open  and  ferene  winter,  an  ill  fruit  of  year  :  thefe  we  have 
pardy  touched  before :  but  other  prognollicks  of  like  nature  are  diligently  to 
be  enquired. 

I  676.  There 
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676.  There  leem  to  be  in  fome  plants,  /ingularides,  wherein  they  difter 
from  all  other  j  the  olive  hath  the  oily  part  only  on  the  outfide ;  whereas  all 
other  fruits  have  it  in  the  nut  or  kernel.  The  fir  hath  (in  effedt)  no  ftone, 
nut,  nor  kernel ;  except  you  will  count  the  little  grains  kernels.  The  pom- 
granate  and  pine-apple  have  only  amongft  fruits  grains  diflindl  in  feveral  cells. 
No  herbs  have  curled  leaves,  but  cabbage  and  cabbage  lettuce.  None  have 
double  leaves,  one  belonging  to  the  ftalk,  another  to  the  fruit  or  feed,  but  the 
artichoak.  No  flower  hath  that  kind  of  fpread  that  the  woodbind  hath.  This 
may  be  a  large  field  of  contemplation ;  for  it  fheweththat  in  the  frame  of  na^ 
ture,  there  is,  in  the  producing  of  fome  Ipecies,  a  compofition  of  matter^ 
which  happeneth  oft,  and  may  be  much  diverfified :  in  others,  fuch  as  hap- 
peneth  rarely,  and  admitteth  little  variety  :  for  fo  it  is  likewife  in  hearts :  dogs 
have  a  refemblance  with  wolves  and  foxes ;  horfes  with  afles ;  kine  with  buffles; 
hares  with  coneys,  ^c.  And  ib  in  biids :  kites  and  keftrels  have  a  refemblance 
with  hawks ;  common  doves  with  ring-doves  and  turtles ;  black  birds  with 
thrufhes  and  mavifes  j  crows  with  ravens,  daws,  and  choughs,  ^c.  But  ele- 
phants and  fwine  amongft  beafts ;  and  the  bird  of  paradife  and  the  peacock 
amongft  birds ;  and  fome  itw  others ;  have  fcaree  any  other  fpecies  that  have 
affinity  with  them. 

We  leave  the  defcription  of  plants,  and  their  virtues,  to  herbals,  and  other 
like  books  of  natural  hiftory ;  wherein  mens  diligence  hath  been  great,  even 
to  curiofity  :  for  our  experiments  are  only  fuch,  as  do  ever  afcend  a  degree 
to  the  deriving  of  caufes,  and  extrafting  of  axioms,  which  we  are  not  igno- 
rant but  that  fome  both  of  the  ancient  and  modem  writers,  have  alfo  labour- 
ed ;  but  their  caufes  and  axioms  are  fo  full  of  imagination,  and  fo  infedted 
with  the  old  received  theories,  as  they  are  mere  inquinadons  of  experience,  and 
concoil  it  not. 

"Experiment  foUtary  touching  healing  of  'wounds. 

677.  It  hath  been  obferved  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  that  skins  (efpecially  of 
rams)  newly  pulled  ofi^,  and  applied  to  the  wounds  of  ftripes,  do  keep  them 
from  fwelling  and  exulcerating  ;  and  likewife  heal  them  and  clofe  them  up  ; 
and  that  the  whites  of  eggs  do  the  fame.  The  caufeis  a  temperate  congluti- 
nation J  for  both  bodies  are  clammy  and  vifcous,  and  do  bridle  the  deflux  of 
humours  to  the  hurts,  without  penning  them  in  too  much. 

Experiment  folltary  touching  fat  dlffufed  in  fep. 

678.  You  may  turn  (almoft)  all  flefli  Into  a  fatty  fubftance,  if  you  take 
flefti,  and  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  put  the  pieces  into  a  glafs  covered  with  parch- 
ment i  and  fo  let  the  glafs  ftand  fix  or  ic'/cn  hours  in  boiling  water.  It 
may  be  an  experiment  of  {Profit  for  making  of  fat,  or  greafe,  for  many  ufes  j 
but  then  it  muft  be  of  fuch  flefh  as  is  not  edible ;  as  horfes^  dogs,  bears,  foxes, 
badgers,  &c. 

Experiment  folltary  touching  ripening  of  drink  before  the  time. 

679.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that  new  wine  put  into  vefiels 
well  flopped,  and  the  vefiels  let  down  into  the  fea,  will  accelerate  very 
much  the  making  of  them  ripe  and  potable.  The  fame  would  be  tried  in 
wort. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  plhfity  and  plumage. 

680.  Beasts  are  more  hairy  than  men,  and  favage  men  more  than  ci-^ 
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vU ;  and  the  plumage  of  birds  exceedeth  the  pilofity  of  beafls.  The  caufe  of 
the  fmoothnefs  in  men  is  not  any  abundance  of  heat  and  moifture,  tho'  that 
indeed  caufeth  pilofity;  but  there  is  requifite  to  pilofity,  not  fo  much  heat 
and  moiflure  as  excrementitious  heat  and  moifture ;  (for  whatfoevcr  afiimi- 
latcth,  goeth  not  into  the  hair : )  and  excremendtious  moifture  aboundeth 
moft  in  hearts,  and  men  that  are  more  favage.  Much  the  fame  reafon  is 
there  of  the  plumage  of  birds ;  for  birds  affimilate  leis,  and  excern  more  than 
hearts ;  for  their  excrements  are  ever  liquid,  and  their  flefh  (generally)  more 
dry  :  befide,  they  have  not  inftruments  for  urine ;  and  fo  all  the  excrementi- 
tious moifture  goeth  into  the  feathers :  and  therefore  it  is  no  marvel,  though 
birds  be  commonly  better  meat  than  hearts,  becaufe  their  flefh  doth  affi- 
milate more  finely,  and  fecerneth  more  fubtilly.  Again,  the  head  of  man 
hath  hair  upon  the  firft  birth,  which  no  other  part  of  the  body  hath.  The 
caufe  may  be  want  of  perfpiration  ;  for  much  of  the  matter  of  hair,  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  goeth  forth  by  infenfible  perfpiration  ;  and  befides, 
the  Ikull  being  of  a  more  folid  fubftance,  nourifheth  and  afilmilateth  lefs, 
and  excemeth  more  ;  and  fo  likewife  doth  the  chin.  We  fee  alfo,  that 
hair  cometh  not  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands,  nor  foles  of  the  feet ;  which 
are  parts  more  perfpirable.  And  children  likewife  are  not  hairy,  for  that  their 
fkins  are  more  perfpirable. 

Experiment  JoUtary  touching  the  quicknefs  of  motion  in  birds. 

68 1.  Birds  are  of  fwifter  motion  than  hearts;  for  the  flight  of  many 
birds  is  fwifter  than  the  race  of  any  hearts.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  fpirits 
in  birds  are  in  greater  proportion,  in  comparifon  of  the  bulk  of  their  body, 
than  in  beafls  :  for  as  for  the  reafon  that  fome  give,  that  they  are  partly  car- 
ried, whereas  hearts  go,  that  is  nothing  ;  for  by  that  reafon  fwimming  rtiould 
be  fwifter  than  running :  and  that  kind  of  carriage  alfo  is  not  without  la- 
bour of  the  wing. 

Experiment  folifary  touching  the  differefit  clearnefs  of  the  fea. 

682.  The  fea  is  clearer  when  the  north  wind  bloweth,  than  when  the 
fouth  wind.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  fait  water  hath  a  little  oilinefs  in  the 
furface  thereof,  as  appeareth  in  very  hot  days :  and  again,  for  that  the  fou- 
thern  wind  relaxeth  the  water  fomewhat ;  and  no  water  boiling  is  fo  clear  as 
cold  water. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  different  heats  of  fire  and  boiling  water. 

683.  Fire  burneth  wood,  making  it  firrt  luminous  ;  then  black  and  brit- 
tle ;  and  lartly,  broken  and  incinerate :  fcalding  water  doth  none  of  thefe. 
The  caufe  is,  for  that  by  fire  the  fpirit  of  the  body  is  firrt  refined,  and  then 
emitted  ;  whereof  the  refining  or  attenuation  caufeth  the  light ;  and  the  e- 
miffion,  firrt  the  fragility,  and  after  the  diffolution  into  afhes ;  neither  doth 
any  other  body  enter :  but  in  water  the  fpirit  of  the  body  is  not  refined  fb 
much ;  and  befides  part  of  the  water  entereth,  which  doth  increafe  the  fpi- 
rit, and  in  a  degree  extinguifh  it :  therefore  we  fee  that  hot  water  will 
quench  fire.  And  again  we  fee,  that  in  bodies  wherein  the  water  doth  not 
much  enter,  but  only  the  heat  pafl!eth,  hot  water  worketh  the  effects  of  fire : 
As  in  eggs  boiled  and  roarted,  (into  which  the  water  entereth  not  at  all,) 
there  is  fcarce  difference  to  be  difcerned ;  but  in  fruit,  and  f^efh,  whereinto 
the  water  entereth  in  fome  part,  there  is  much  more  difference. 

Expe- 
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.     ,   t  ^x^eritnenffwtary  toucBhigWeqiiaUJicahon  ofljeai  djTfi^.l^nre. 

.t^84,;j,The  bot;ton^  of  a  veflel  of  boiling  water  (as  hath  been  o'bferved)>i^ 
not  vieiy  much  heated,  fo  as  men  may  put  their  hand  under  tiie  veflel  and 
remove: it.  The  can fe  is,,  foi;  that  the  moifture  of  water  as  it  quencheth 
eoals  where  it  entereth,, -fo  it  doth  allay  heat  v/here  it  toucheth  t  and  there-r 
fore  note  well,  that  moifture,  although  it  doth  not  pafe  through  bodies* 
without  communication  of  fome  fubftance,  (as  heat  and  cold  do  j)  yet  il 
worketh  manifeft  effeds ;  not  by  entrance  of  the  body,  but  by  qualifying  of 
the  heat  and  cold  ;  a^  we  ice  in,  this  inftance  :  and  we  fee  likewiie,  that  the 
water  of  things  diftilled  in  water,  (which  they  call  the  bath)  differeth  not 
much  from  the  water  of  things  diftilled  by  fire.  We  fee  alfo,  that  pewter 
diflies  with  water  in  them  will  not  melt  ealily,  but  without  it  they  will ;  nay 
we  fee  more,  that  butter,  or  oil,  which  in  themfelves  are  inflammable,  yet  by 
the  virtue  of  their  moifture  will  do  the  like. 

'Experimcjit  folitary  touching  ymoning. 

,,^%.,  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  picH 
one's  ear  whilft  he  yawneth.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  in  yawning  the  inner 
parchment  of  the  ear  is  extended,  by  the  drawing  in  of  the  fpirit  and  breath  j 
for  in  yawning,  and  fighing  both,  the  fpirit  is  firft  ftrongly  drawn  in,  and 
then  ftrongly  expelled. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  hiccough. 

'^86.  It  hath  been  obferved  by  the  ancients^  that  fneezing  doth  ceafe  the 
hiccough.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  motion  of  the  hiccough  is  a  lifting  up 
of  the  ftomach,  which  fneezing  doth  fome  what  deprefs  and  divert  the  mo- 
tion another  way.  For  firft  we  fee  that  the  hiccough  cometh  of  fulnefs  of 
meat,  (efpecially  in  children)  which  caufeth  an  extenfion  of  the  ftomach: 
we  lee  alfo  it  is  caufed  by  acid  meats,  or  drinks,  which  is  by  the  pricking 
of  the  ftomach  ;  and  this  motion  is  ceafed  either  by  diverfion,  or  by  deten- 
tion of  the  fpirits ;  diverfion,  as  in  fneezing  j  detention,  as  we  fee  holding  of 
the  breath  doth  help  fomewhat  to  ceafe  the  hiccough  ;  and  putting  a  man 
intQ  an  earneft  ftudy  doth  the  like,  as  is  commonly  ufed  :  and  vinegar  put  to 
the  noftrils,  or  gargarized,  doth  it  alfo  j  for  tliat  it  is  aftringent,  -and  inhibi!- 
teth  the  motion  of  the  fpirit.  .■\-:A'   =  jo» 

Experiment  folitary  touching  fneezing, 

687.  Looking  againft  the  fun  doth  induce  fneezing.  The  caufe  is  not 
the  heating  of  the  noftrils,  for  then  the  holding  up  of  the  noftrils  againft: 
the  fun,  though  one  wink,  would  do  it ;  but  the  drawing  down  of  the 
moifture  of  the  brain :  for  it  will  make  the  eyes  run  with  water ;  and  the 
drawing  of  moifture  to  the  eyes,  doth  draw  it  to  the  noftrils  by  motion  of 
confent ;  and  fo  followeth  fneezing  :  as  contrariwife,  the  tickling  of  the  no- 
ftrils within,  doth  draw  the  moifture  to  the  noftrils,  and  to  the  eyes  by  con- 
fent ;  for  they  alfo  will  water.  But  yet  it  hath  been  obferved,  that  if  one  be 
about  to  fneeze,  the  rubbing  of  the  eyes  till  they  run  with  water,  will  pre- 
vent it.  Whereof  the  caufe  is,,  for  that  the  humour  which  was  defcending 
to  the  noftrils,  is  diverted  to  the  eyes. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  tmdemefs  of  the  teeth. 

688.  The  teeth  are  more  by  cold  drink  or  the  like  affeded  than  the  other 
.       j^  parts. 
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parts.  The  caufe  is  double  j  the  one,  for  that  the  refiltance  of  bone  to  cold 
is  greater  than  of  flefli,  for  that  the  flelh  {hrinketh,  but  the  bone  refilleth, 
whereby  tlie  cold  becometh  more  eager :  the  other  is,  for  that  the  tectli 
are  parts  without  blood ;  whereas  blood  helpeth  to  qualify  the  cold  ;  and 
therefore  we  fee  that  the  finev/s  are  much  affedled  with  cold,  for  that  they 
are  parts  without  blood ;  (o  the  bones  in  fharp  colds  wax  brittle  :  and  there- 
fore it  hath  been  feen,  that  all  contufions  of  bones  in  hard  weather  are  more 
difficult  to  cure. 

Experiment  /olita/y  touching  the  tongue. 

689.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  the  tongue  receiveth  more  eafily  tokens  of 
difeafes  than  the  other  parts ;  as  of  heats  within,  which  appear  moft  iji  the 
blacknefs  of  the  tongue.  Again,  pyed  cattle  are  fpotted  in  their  tongues,  &c. 
The  caufe  is,  (no  doubt)  the  tendernefs  of  the  part,  which  tliereby  receiveth 
more  eafily  all  alterations,  than  any  other  parts  of  the  flelh. 

BjXperiment folitary  touching  the  tajle. 

690.  When  the  mouth  is  out  of  tafte,  itmaketh  things  tafte  fometlmes 
lalt,  chiefly  bitter;  and  fometimes  loathfome,  but  never  fweet.  The  caufe 
is,  the  corrupting  of  the  moifture  about  the  tongue,  which  many  times 
turneth  bitter,  and  fait,  and  loathfome,  but  fweet  never ;  for  the  reft  are 
degrees  of  corruption. 

Experimejtt  folitary  touching  fame  prognoftich  of  peftilential  feajbm. 

691.  It  was  obferved  in  the  great  plague  of  the  laft  year,  that  there  were 
feen  in  divers  ditches  and  low  grounds  about  London,  many  toads,  that  had 
tails  two  or  three  inches  long  at  the  leaft ;  whereas  toads  (ufually)  have  no 
tails  at  all.  Which  argueth  a  great  dilpofition  to  putrefaition  in  the  foil  and 
air.  It  is  reported  likewife,  that  roots,  (fuch  as  carrots  and  parliiips)  are 
more  fweet  and  lufcious  in  infedtious  years,  than  in  other  years. 

"Experiment  folitary  touching  fpecial  fimples  for  medicines. 

692.  Wise  phyficians  fliould  with  all  diligence  enquire,  what  fimples 
nature  yieldeth,  that  have  extreme  fubtile  parts,  without  any  mordication  or 
acrimony :  for  they  undermine  that  which  is  hard  ;  they  open  that  which 
is  flopped  and  fhut ;  and  they  expel  that  which  is  ofFenfive  gendy,  without 
too  much  perturbation.  Of  this  kind  are  elder-l^owers  ;  which  therefore  are 
proper  for  the  ftone :  of  this  kind  is  the  dwarf-pine  ;  which  is  proper  for 
the  jaundice:  of  this  kind  is  hartfliorn ;  which  is  proper  for  agues  and  infedions  ;_ 
of  this  kind  is  piony ;  which  is  proper  for  ftoppings  in  the  head  :  of  this  kind 
is  fumitory ;  which  is  proper  for  the  fpleen  :  and  a  number  of  others.  Ge- 
nerally, divers  creatures  bred  of  putrefaction,  though  they  be  fomewhat 
loathfome  to  take,  are  of  this  kind ;  as  earth-worms,  timber-lows,  fnails,  c^c. 
And  I  conceive  that  the  trochifks  of  vipers,  (which  are  fo  much  magnified) 
and  the  flefh  of  fnakes  fome  ways  condited,  and  corredled,  (which  of  late 
are  grown  into  fome  credit)  are  of  the  fame  nature.  So  the  parts  of  beafls 
putrefied,  (as  cajloreum  and  mufk,  which  have  extream  fubtile  parts)  are  to 
be  placed  amongft  them.  We  fee  alfo,  that  putrefadion  of  plants,  as  aga- 
rick  and  y^wj-ear,  are  of  greateft  virtue.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  putrefaction 
is  the  fubtileft  of  all  motions  in  the  parts  of  bodies :  and  fince  we  cannot 
take  down  the  lives  of  living  creatures,  which  fome  of  the  Paracelfians  fay 
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(if  they  could  betaken  down)  would  make  us  immortal  :  the  next  is  for  fub- 
tilty  of  operation,  to  take  bodies  putrefied  ;  fuch  as  may  be  fafely  taken. 

Experimejjts  in  co7ifort  touch'mg  Venus. 

693.  It  hath  been  obferved  by  the  ancients,  that  much  ufe  of  ^i?«//j  doth 
dim  the  fight;  and  yet  eunuchs,  which  are  unable  to  generate,  are  (never- 
thelefs)  alfo  dim-lighted.  The  caufe  of  dimnefs  of  light  in  the  former,  is  the 
expence  of  fpirits ;  in  the  latter,  the  over-moifture  of  the  brain :  for  the  over- 
moifture  of  the  brain  doth  thicken  the  fpirits  vifual,  and  obftrudleth  their 
paffages ;  as '  we  fee  by  the  decay  in  the  light  in  age ;  where  alfo  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  fpirits  concurreth  as  another  caufe  :  we  fee  alfo  that  blindnefs 
Cometh  by  rheums  and  catarads.  Now  in  eunuchs,  there  are  all  the  notes 
of  moillurc;  as  the  fwelling  of  their  thighs,  the  loofenefs  of  their  belly,  the 
fmioothnefs  of  their  fkin,  ^c. 

,  694.  Th  E  pleafure  in  the  acfl  of  Venus ^  is  the  greateft  of  all  the  pleafures 
of  the  fenfes ;  the  matching  of  it  with  itch  is  improper,  though  that  alfo  be 
pleafing  to  the  touch.  Bat  the  caufes  are  profound.  Firll,  all  the  organs 
of  the  fenfes  qualify  the  motions  of  the  fpirits ;  and  make  fo  many  feveral 
fpecies  of  motions,  and  pleafures  or  difpleafures  thereupon,  as  there  be  di- 
verfities  of  organs.  The  inllruments  of  fight,  hearing,  tafle  and  fmell,  are 
of  feveral  frame  ;  and  fo  are  the  parts  for  generation.  Therefore  Scaliger 
doth  well  to  make  the  pleafure  of  generation  a  fixth  fenfe  ;  and  if  there  were 
any  'other  differing  organs,  and  qualified  perforations  for  the  fpirits  to  pafs, 
there  wo  aid  be  more  than  the  five  fenfes  :  neither  do  we  well  know,  whether 
fome  bealls  and  birds  have  not  fenfes  that  we  know  not ;  and  the  very  fccnt 
of  dogs  is  almoft  a  lenfe  by  itfelf  Secondly,  the  pleafures  of  the  touch,  are 
greater  and  deeper  than  thofe  of  the  other  fenfes ;  as  we  fee  in  warming  up- 
on cold  ;  or  refrigeration  upon  heat :  for  as  the  pains  of  the  touch,  are 
greater  than  the  ofi^ences  of  other  fenfes ;  fo  likewife  are  the  pleafures.  It  is 
true,  that  the  affedting  of  the  fpirits  immediately,  and  (as  it  were)  without 
an  organ,  is  of  the  greateft  pleafure ;  which  is  but  in  two  things :  fweet 
fmells  ;  and  wine,  and  the  like  fweet  vapours.  For  fmells,  we  fee  their  great 
and  fudden  effed  in  fetching  men  again  when  they  fwoon :  for  drink,  it  is 
certain  that  the  pleafure  of  drunkennefs  is  next  the  pleafure  oi Venus;  and 
great  joys  (likewife)  make  the  fpirits  move  and  touch  themfelves  :  and  the 
pleafure  of  Vei2HS  is  fomewhat  of  the  fime  kind. 

695.  It  hath  been  always  obferved,  that  men  are  more  inclined  to  Vemcs 
in  the  winter,  and  women  in  the  fummer.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  fpirits, 
in  a  body  more  hot  and  dry,  (as  the  fpirits  of  men  are)  by  the  fummer  are 
more  exhaled  and  dillipated ;  and  in  the  winter  more  condenfed  and  kept 
entire :  but  in  bodies  that  are  cold  and  moill,  (as  women's  are)  the  fummer 
doth  cherifh  the  fpirits,  and  calleth  them  forth  ;  the  winter  doth  dull  them. 
Furthermore,  tl:e  abfiinence,  or  intermiffion  of  the  ufe  of  Venus  in  moiffc 
and  well  habituate  bodies,  breedeth  a  number  ofdifeafes;  and  efpfecially  dan- 
gerous impoftumations.  The  reafon  is  evident ;  for  that  it  is  a  principal  eva- 
cuation, efpecially  of  the  fpirits :  for  of  the  fpirits,  there  is  fearce  any  eva- 
cuation, but  in  Venus  and  exercife.  And  therefore  the  omiffion  of  either  of 
them  breedeth  all  difeafes  of  repletion. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  infedla. 

The  nature  of  vivification  is  very  worthy  the  enquiry :  and  as  the  nature 

of  things   is  commonly  better  perceived  in  fmall  than  in  great ;   and  in   im- 

VoL.  III.  S  perfed. 
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perfeft,  than  in  perfedl ;  and  in  parts,  than  in  whole :  fo  the  nature  of  vivi- 
iication  is  bcft  enquired  in  creatures  bred  of  putrefaction.  The  contemplation 
whereof  hath  many  excellent  truits.  Firft,  in  difclofing  the  original  of  vi- 
vification.  Secondly,  in  dilclofing  the  original  of  figuration.  Thirdly,  in  dif- 
clofing many  things  in  the  nature  of  perftdt  creatures,  which  in  them  lie 
more  hidden.  And  fourthly,  in  traducing,  by  way  of  operation,  fome  obfcr- 
vations  in  the  infcBa,  to  work  effedts  upon  perfeft  creatures.  Note,  that  the 
word  mfeSia  agreeth  not  with  the  matter,  but  we  ever  ufe  it  for  brevity's 
fake,  intending  by  it  creatures  bred  of  putrefaction . 

696.  The  in'fcBa  are  found  to  breed   out  of  feveral  matters:  fome  breed 
of  mud  or  dung ;  as  the  earth-worms,   eels,   fnakes,  (i?r.  For  they  are  both 
putrefadtions :  for  water  in   mud  doth  putrefy,   as  not  able  to  preferve  it  felf : 
and   for  dung,  all  excrements    are  the  refule  and    putrefactions  of  nourilli- 
ment.     Some  breed  in  wood,  both  growing  and  cut  down.     ^aen\    in  what 
woods  moft,  and  at   what  feafons  ?  We  fee  that  the  worms  with  many  feet, 
which  round   themfelves  into  bulls,  are  bred  chiefly  under   logs    of  timbei", 
but  not  in  the    timber ;    and  they  are  faid   to  be  found  alfo  fmany  times) 
in  gardens,  wheie  no  logs  are.     But  it  feemeth  their  generation  requireth  a  co- 
verture,   both  from  fun,  and  rain  or   dew;  as  the   timber   is;  and  therefore 
they  are  not  venomous,  but  (contrarivvife)  are  held  by  the  phyficians  to  cla- 
rify the  blood.     It  is  obferved  alfo,  that  amices  are  found  in  the  holes  of  bed 
fides.     Some  breed   in    the  hair  of  living  creatures  ;   as  lice  and  tikes  j   which 
are  bred  by  the  fweat  clofe  kept,   and  fomewhat  arefied   by  the  hair.     The 
excrements   of  living   creatures    do  not  only  breed  mJeSla  when  they  are  ex- 
cerned,  but  alfo  while   they  are  in  the  body ;  as  in  worms  whereto  children 
are  moft   fubjed:,    and  are   chiefly  in  the  guts.     And  it  hath  been  lately  ob- 
lerved  by  phyiicians,  th^t  in  many  peflilent  difeales,  there  are  worms  found 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,    where   excrements  are  not,  but  only  hu- 
tnours  putrefied.     Fleas  breed  principally   of  ftraw   or   mats,    wliere    there 
hath  been  a  little  moifture  ;  or  the   chamber  and  bed-iT:raw  kept  clofc,    and 
not  aired.     It  is  received,  that  they  are  killed  by  Ifrewing  wormwood  in  the 
rooms.     And  it  is  truly  obferved,  that  bitter  things  are  apt  rather  to  kill,  than 
engender  putrefadlion  ;  and  they  be  things  that  are  fat  or  fweet,   that   are 
apteft  to  putrefy.     There  is  a  worm  that  breedeth  in  meal,   of  thefliape  of 
a  large   white  maggot,  which  is  given  as  a  great  dainty  to  nightingales.     The 
moth  breedeth  upon  cloth,  and    other  lanifices;  eipecially  if  they  be  laid  up 
dankifh  and  wet.     It  delighteth  to  be  about  the  flame  of  a  candle.     There 
is  a  worm  called  a  wevil,  bred  under  ground,  and  that  feedeth  upon  roots ; 
as  p.irfnips,  carrots,  &c.     Some  breed  in  waters,  efpecially  fhaded,  but  they 
mult  be  flanding  waters ;  as  the  water  fpider  that  hath   fix  legs.     The  fly 
called  the   gad-fly,  breedeth  of  fomewhat   that  fwimmeth   upon   the  top  of 
the  water,  and  is  molf  about  ponds.     There  is  a  worm  that  breedeth  of  the 
dregs  of  wine  decayed ;  which  afterwards  (as  is  obferved  by  fome  of  the  an- 
cients)  turneth  into  a  gnat.     It  hath  been  obferved  by  the  ancients,  that  there 
is  a  worm  that  breedeth  in  old  fnow,  and  is  of  colour  reddiOi,   and  dull  of 
motion,  and  dieth  foon  after  it  cometh  out   of  fnow.     Which  fliould  (hew, 
that  fnow  hath  in  it  a  fecret  warmth ;   for  elfe  it  could  hardly  vivify.     And 
the  reafon  of  the  dying  of  the  worm,   may  be  the  fudden  exhaling  of  that 
little  fpirit,  as  foon  as  it  cometh  out  of  the  cold,    which  had  fhut  it  in.     For 
as  butterflies  quicken  with  heat,  which  were  benumbed  with  cold  ;  fo  Ipi- 
rits  may  exhale  with  heat,  which  were  preferved  in  cold.     It  is  affirmed  both 
by  the  ancient  and  modern  obfervation,  that  in  furnaces  of  copper  and  brafs, 

where 
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wliere  chakites  (which  is  vitriol)  is  often  caft  in  to  mend  the  working,  there 
rileth  fuddenly  a  fly,  which  Ibmetimes  moveth  as  if  it  took  hold  on  the 
walls  of  the  furnace  ;  fonietimes  is  fecn  moving  in  the  fire  below  ;  and  dieth 
prefently  as  foon  a^  it  is  out  of  the  furnace  :  which  is  a  noble  inflance,  and 
\\'orthy  to  be  weighed ;  for  it  flieweth,  that  as  well  violent  heat  of  hre,  as 
the  gentle  heat  of  living  creatures,  wiU  vivify,  if  it  have  matter  proportion- 
able. Now  the  great  axiom  of  vivification  is,  that  there  muft' be  heat  to 
dilate  the  fpirit  of  the  body  ;  an  aftive  fpirit  to  be  dilated ;  matter  vifcous  or 
tenacious  to  hold  in  the  fpirit;  and  that  matter  to  be  put  forth  and  figured. 
Now  a  fpirit  dilated  by  fo  ardent  a  fire  as  that  of  the  furnace,  as  foon  as  ever 
it  cooletli  never  fo  little,  congealeth  prefently.  And  (no  doubt)  this  adioa 
is  furthered  by  the  chalcites,  which  hath  a  fpirit  that  will  put  forth  and 
germinate,  as  we  fee  in  chymical  trials.  Briefly,  moll  things  putrefied  bring 
forth  infeoia  of  feveral  names ;  but  we  will  not  take  upon  us  now  to  enume- 
rate them  all. 

697.  The  ififeSfa  have  been  noted  by  the  ancients  to  feed  little:  but  this 
hath  not  been  diligently  obferved  ;  for  graflioppers  eat  up  the  green  of  whole 
countries;  and  filk- worms  devour  leaves  fwiftly;  and  ants  make  great  pro- 
vifion.  It  is  true,  that  creatures  that  fleep  and  reft  much  eat  little ;  as  dor- 
mice, and  bats,  ^c.  they  are  all  without  blood  :  which  may  be,  for  that  the 
juice  of  their  bodies  is  almoft  all  one ;  not  blood,  and  flefh,  and  fkin,  and 
bone,  as  in  perfedt  creatures;  the  integral  parts  have  extreme  variety,  but 
the  iimilar  parts  little.  It  is  true,  that  they  have  (fome  of  them)  a  dia- 
phragm and  an  inteftine ;  and  they  have  all  fkins ;  which  in  moft  of  the 
infeSla  are  call  off.  They  are  not  (generally)  of  long  life:  yet  bees  have 
been  known  to  live  feven  years :  and  fnakes  are  thought,  the  rather  for  the 
calling  of  their  fpoil,  to  live  till  they  be  old :  and  eels,  which  many  times 
breed  of  putrefadtion,  will  live  and  grow  very  long :  and  thofe  that  inter- 
change from  worms  to  flies  in  the  fummer,  and  from  flies  to  worms  in  the 
winter,  have  been  kept  in  boxes  four  years  at  the  leaff.  Yet  there  are  cer- 
tain flies  that  are  called  ephemera  that  live  but  a  day.  The  caufe  is  the  exi- 
lity of  the  fpirit,  or  perhaps  the  abfence  of  the  fun ;  for  that  if  they  were 
brought  in,  or  kept  clofe,  they  might  live  longer.  Many  of  the  itiJeSia,  (as 
butterflies,  and  other  flies)  revive  eaffly  when  they  feein  dead,  being  brought 
to  the  fun,  or  fire.  The  caufe  whereof  is  the  diffufion  of  the  vital  fpirit, 
and  eafy  dilating  of  it  by  a  little  heat.  They  flit  a  good  while  after  their 
heads  are  ofi^",  or  that  they  be  cut  in  pieces ;  which  is  caufed  alfo,  for  that 
their  vital  fpirits  are  more  diffufed  throughout  all  their  parts,  and  lefs  con- 
fined  to  organs  than  in  perfetft  creatures. 

698.  The  infeSia  have  voluntary  motion,  and  therefore  imagination  ;  and 
whereas  fome  of  the  ancients  have  faid  that  their  motion  is  indeterminate, 
and  their  imagination  indefinite,  it  is  negligently  obferved ;  for  ants  go  right 
forwards  to  their  hills ;  and  bees  do  (admirably)  know  the  way  from  a  flow- 
ery heath  two  or  three  miles  off  to  their  hives.  It  may  be,  gnats  and  flies 
have  their  imagination  more  mutable  and  giddy,  as  fmall  birds  likewife 
have.  It  is  faid  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  that  they  have  only  the  fenfe  of 
feeling,  which  is  manifeftly  untrue ;  for  if  they  go  forth -right  to  a  place, 
they  muft  needs  have  fight;  befides,  they  delight  more  in  one  flower  or 
herb  than  in  another,  and  therefore  have  tafte:  and  bees  are  called  with 
found  upon  brafs,  and  therefore  they  have  hearing;  which  fheweth  like- 
wife,  that  though  their  fpirit  be  diffufed,  yet  there  is  a  feat  of  their  fenfes  in 
their  head. 

Vol.  III.  S2  Other 
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Other  obfervations  concerning  the /«/c'i5?(?,  together  with  the  enumera- 
tion of  them,  we  refer  to  that  place,  where  we  mean  to  handle  the  title  of 
animals  in  general. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  leaping. 

699.  A  man  leapeth  better  with  weights  in  his  hands  than  without.  The 
caufe  is,  for  that  the  weight  (if  it  be  proportionable)  flrengthcneth  the  fi- 
news  by  contradling  them.  For  otherwil'e,  where  no  contradion  is  need- 
ful, weight  hindereth.  As  we  fee  in  horfe-races,  men  are  curious  to  forefee 
that  there  be  not  the  leaft  weight  upon  the  one  horfe  more  than  upon  the 
other.  In  leaping  with  weights  the  arms  are  firfl:  caft  backwards,  and  then 
forwards,  with  fo  much  the  greater  force ;  for  the  hands  go  backward  be- 
fore they  take  their  rife,  ^laere,  if  the  contrary  motion  of  the  fpirits,  im- 
mediately before  the  motion  we  intend,  doth  not  caufe  the  fpirits  as  it  were 
to  break  forth  with  more  force  ?  as  breath  alfo  drawn  and  kept  in,  cometh 
forth  more  forcibly :  and  in  carting  of  any  thing,  the  arms,  to  mals.e  a  greater 
fwing,  are  firfl  caft  backward. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  plea/tires  and  dijpleafures  of  the  J'cnfeSy 

ejpeciaily  of  hearing. 

700.  Of  mufical  tones  and  unequal  founds  we  have  fpoken  before ;  but 
touching  thepleafure  and  difpleafureof  the  fenfes,  not  fo  fiilly.  Harih  founds, 
as  of  a  faw  when  it  is  iharpen'd ;  grinding  of  one  ftone  againft  another ; 
fqueaking  or  fhrieking  noife ;  make  a  (hivering  or  horror  in  the  body,  and 
fet  the  teeth  on  edge.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  objedls  of  the  ear  do  af- 
fed:  the  fpirits  (immediately)  moft  with  pleafure  and  offence.  We  fee  there 
is  no  colour  that  affedeth  the  eye  much  with  difpleafure :  there  be  fights 
that  are  horrible,  becaufe  they  excite  the  memory  of  things  that  are  odious, 
or  fearful ;  but  the  fame  things  painted  do  little  affe6t.  As  for  fmells,  tafles 
and  touches,  they  be  things  that  do  affeft  by  a  participation,  or  impulfion  of 
the  body  of  the  objed:.  So  it  is  found  alone  that  doth  immediately  and  in- 
corporeally  affedt  moft  ;  this  is  moft  manifeft  in  mufick,  and  concords  and 
difcords  in  mufick :  for  all  founds,  whether  they  be  fharp  or  flat,  if  they  be 
fweet,  have  a  roundnefs  and  equality ;  and  if  they  be  harfli,  are  unequal: 
for  a  difcord  it  felf  is  but  a  harfhnefs  of  divers  founds  meeting.  It  is  true, 
that  inequality  not  ftayed  upon,  but  paffing,  is  rather  an  encreafe  of  fweet- 
nefs ;  as  in  the  purling  of  a  wreathed  firing  j  and  in  the  raucity  of  a  trum- 
pet ;  and  in  the  nightingale-pipe  of  a  regal  ;  and  in  a  difcord  ftraight  falling 
upon  a  concord ;  but  if  you  flay  upon  it,  it  is  offenfive :  and  therefore  there 
be  thefe  three  degrees  of  pleafing  and  difpleafing  in  founds,  fweet  founds, 
difcords,  and  harfh  founds,  which  we  call  by  divers  names,  as  flirieking  or 
grating,  fiich  as  we  now  fpeak  of.  As  for  the  fetting  of  the  teeth  on  edge, 
we  plainly  fee  what  an  intercourfe  there  is  between  the  teeth  and  the  organ 
of  the  hearing,  by  the  taking  of  the  end  of  a  bow  between  the  teeth,  and 
ftriking  upon  the  firing.  z 
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Experiment  folifary  touching  veins  of  medicinal  earth. 


701.    ^    M    '\  HERE  be  minerals  and  foffils  in  great  variety;  but  of  veins 
f       I        *   of  earth  medicinal,  but  few  :  the  chief  are,  terra  lemnia^ 
I  terra  figillata  comtnunis^  and  bolus   armenus ;    whereof 

B  terra  lemnia  is  the  chief.     The  virtues  of  them  are,  for 

^^^  curing  of  wounds,  ftanching  of  blood,  flopping  of  fluxes 
and  rheums,  and  arrefting  the  fpreading  of  poifon,  infedlion,  and  putrefa- 
ction:  and  they  have  of  all  other  fimples  the  perfedtefl:  and  purefl  quality 
of  drying,  with  little  or  no  mixture  of  any  other  quality.  Yet  it  is  true, 
that  the  bole-armoniack  is  the  moft  cold  of  them,  and  that  terra  lemnia^ 
is  the  moft  hot  5  for  which  caufe  the  ifland  Lemnos,  where  it  is  digged, 
was  in  the  old  fabulous  ages  confecrated  to  Vulcan. 

Experiment  Jblitary  touching  the  growth  of  fponges, 

702.  About  the  bottom  of  the  Streights  are  gathered  great  quantities  of 
fponges,  which  are  gathered  from  the  fides  of  rocks,  being  as  it  were  a 
large  but  tough  mofs.  It  is  the  more  to  be  noted,  becaufe  that  there  be  but 
few  fubftances,  plant-like,  that  grow  deep  within  the  fea ;  for  they  are  ga- 
thered fometimes  fifteen  fathom  deep :  and  when  they  are  laid  on  fhore, 
they  feem  to  be  of  great  bulk ;  but  cruflied  together,  will  be  tranfported  in 
a  very  fmall  room. 

Experiment  folitary  touching fea-fijh put  infrefi  waters. 

JOT,.  It  feemeth,  that  fifh  that  are  ufed  to  the  fait  water,  do  never thelefs 
delight  more  in  frefli.  We  fee,  that  falmons  and  fmelts  love  to  get  into  ri- 
vers, though  it  be  againfh  the  fiream.  At  the  haven  of  Confiantitiople  you 
fliall  have  great  quantities  of  fifh  that  come  from  the  Euxine  fea,  that  when 
they  come  into  the  frefh  water,  do  inebriate  and  turn  up  their  bellies,  fb 
as  you  may  take  them  with  your  hand.  I  doubt  there  hath  not  been  fuffi- 
cient  experiment  made  of  putting  fea-fifh  into  frefh  water,  ponds,  and  pools. 
It  is  a  thing  of  great  ufe  and  pleafure ;  for  fo  you  may  have  them  new  at 
fome  good  diftance  from  the  fea :  and  befides,  it  may  be,  the  fifh  will  eat 
the  pleafanter,  and  may  fall  to  breed.  And  it  is  faid,  that  Colchejler  oifters, 
which  are  put  into  pits,  where  the  fea  goeth  and  cometh,    (but  yet  fo,  that 

there 
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there   is  fieili  water  coming  alio   lo  them  when  the  fea  voldeth,)  bcccme  by 
tliat  means  tatter,  and  more  grown. 

Experiment  foUtary   touching  attraBion  by  funilitude  of  fubjlance, 

"04.  The  Turkijh  bow  giveth  a  very  forcible  jhoot;  infcmuch  as  it  hath 
been  known,  that  the  arrow  hath  pierced  a  iteel  target,  or  a  piece  of  brafs 
of  two  inches  thick:  but  that  which  is  more  ftrange,  the  arrow,  if  it  be 
headed  with  wood,  hath  been  known  to  pierce  through  a  piece  of  wood  of 
eight  inches  thick.  And  it  is  certain,  that  we  had  in  ule  at  one  time,  for 
fea  fight,  fliort  arrows,  which  they  called  fprights,  without  any  other  heads, 
lave  wood  fliarpened;  which  were  difcharged  out  of  mullcets,  and  would 
pierce  through  the  fides  of  fliips  where  a  bullet  would  not  pierce.  But  this 
dependeth  upon  one  of  the  greateft  fecrets  in  all  nature  ;  which  is,  that  limi- 
litude  of  fubftance  will  caufe  attradlion,  where  the  body  is  wholly  freed 
from  the  motion  of  gravity :  for  if  that  were  takeii  away,  lead  would  draw 
lead,  and  gold  would  draw  gold,  and  iron  would  draw  iron,  witliout  the 
help  of  the  load-ftone.  But  this  fame  motion  of  weight  or  gravity,  (which 
is  a  mere  motion  of  the  matter,  and  hath  no  affinity  with  the  form,  or 
kind,)  doth  kill  the  other  motion,  except  it  felf  be  killed  by  a  vicient  mo- 
tion, as  in  thefe  inilances  of  arrows ;  lor  then  the  motion  of  attradtion  by 
fimilitude  of  fubftance  beginneth  to  ihew  it  felf.  But  we  fl:iall  handle  this 
point  of  nature  fully  in  due  place. 

'Experiment  foUtary  touching  certain  drinks  in  Turkey. 

705.  They  have  \n  Turkey  and  the  eaft  certain  confedlions,  which  they 
call  fervets,  which  are  like  to  candied  conferves,  and  are  made  of  fugar  and 
lemons,  or  fugar  and  citrons,  or  fugar  and  violets,  and  fome  other  flowers ; 
and  fome  mixture  of  amber  for  the  more  delicate  perfons ;  and  thofe  they 
dilTolve  in  water,  and  thereof  make  their  drink,  becaufe  they  are  forbidden 
•wine  by  their  law.  But  I  do  much  marvel,  tl-axt  no  Englijkman,  ov  Dutch- 
man, or  German,  doth  fet  up  brewing  in  CGnfta?itinopte;  confidering  they 
have  fuch  quandty  of  barley.  For  as  for  the  general  fort  of  men,  fruga- 
lity may  be  the  caufe  of  drinking  water  ;  for  that  is  no  fmall  faving,  to 
pay  nothing  for  one's  drink  j  but  the  better  fort  might  well  be  at  the  coft. 
And  yet  I  wonder  the  lefs  at  it,  becaufe  I  fee  France,  Italy,  or  Spain,  have 
not  taken  into  ufe  beer  or  ale ;  which  (perhaps)  if  they  did,  would  better 
both  their  healths  and  their  complexion.  It  is  likely  it  would  be  matter  of 
great  gain  to  any  that  lliould  begin  it  in  Turkey. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  fiveat. 

yob.  In  bathing  in  hot  water,  fweat  (neverthelefs)  cometh  not  in  the 
parts  under  the  water.  The  caufe  is ;  firft,  for  that  fweat  is  a  kind  of  colli- 
quation ;  and  that  kind  of  colliquation  is  not  made  either  by  an  over  dry 
heat,  or  an  over  moift  heat:  for  over  moifture  doth  fomewhat  extinguilh 
the  heat,  as  we  fee  that  even  hot  water  quencheth  fire,  and  over  dry  heat 
fhutteth  the  pores :  and  therefore  men  will  fooner  fweat  covered  before 
the  fun,  or  fire,  than  if  they  flood  naked  :  and  earthen  bottles,  filled  with 
hot  water,  do  provoke  in  bed  a  fweat  more  daintily  than  brick-bats  hot. 
Secondly,  hot  water  doth  caufe  evaporauon  from  the  fkin ;  fo  as  it  fpend- 
eth  the  matter  in  thofe  parts  under  the  water,  before  it  ilTueth  in  fweat. 
Again,  fweat  cometh  more  plentifully,  if  the  heat  be  encreafcd  by  degrees, 
than  if  it  be  greateft  at  firft,  or  equal.     The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  pores  are 

better 
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better  opened  by  a  gentle  heat,  than  by  a  more  violent ;  and  by  their  open- 
ing, tiie  fweat  ilTaeth  more  abundantly.  And  therefore  phyficians  may  do 
well  when  they  provoke  fweat  in  bed  by  bottles,  with  a  decodion  of  fudo- 
ritick  herbs  in  hot  water,  to  make  two  degrees  of  heat  in  the  bottles  ;  and  to 
lay  in  the  bed  the  lefs  heated  firft,  and  after  half  an  hour,  the  more  heated. 

707.  Sweat  is  fait  in  tafte  ;  the  caufe  is,  for  that  that  part  of  the  nourifh- 
ment  which  is  fredi  and  fweet,  turneth  into  blood  and  flefh;  and  the  fweat 
is  only  that  part  which  is  feparate  and  excerned.  Blood  alfo  raw  hath  fome 
faltnefs  more  than  flefli  -,  becaufe  the  affimilation  into  flefli  is  not  without  a 
little  and  fubtile  excretion  from  the  blood. 

708.  Sweat  cometh  forth  more  out  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  than 
the  lower ;  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  thofe  parts  are  more  repleniflied  with  fpirits  j 
and  the  fpirits  are  they  that  put  forth  fweat  :  befides,  they  are  lefs  flefhy, 
and  fweat  illueth  (chiefly)  out  of  the  parts  that  are  lefs  flefliy,  and  more  dry  j 
as  the  forehead  and  breait. 

709.  Men  fweat  more  in  fleep  than  waking;  and  yet  fleep  doth  rather 
ftay  other  fluxions,  than  caufe  them ;  as  rheums,  loofenefs  of  the  body,  ^c. 
The  caufe  is,  for  that  in  fleep  the  heat  and  Ipirits  do  naturally  move  in- 
wards, and  there  reft.  But  when  they  are  collefted  once  within,  the  heat 
becometh  more  violent  and  irritate  ;   and  thereby  expelleth  fweat. 

710.  Cold  fweats  are  (many  times)  mortal,  and  near  death  ;  and  always 
ill,  and  fufpeded  ;  as  in  great  fears,  hypochondriacal  paffions,  &c.  The  cau(e, 
for  that  cold  fweats  come  by  a  relaxation  or  forfaking  of  the  fpirits,  where- 
by the  moirture  of  the  body,  which  heat  did  keep  firm  in  the  parts,  fevereth 
and  ifl^lieth  out. 

711.  In  thofe  difeafes  which  cannot  be  difcharged  by  fweat,  fweat  is  ill, 
and  rather  to  be  flayed  ;  as  in  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  and  fluxes  of  the  belly  : 
but  in  thofe  difeafes  which  are  expelled  by  fweat,  it  eafeth  and  lighteneth ; 
as  in  agues,  peftilences,  &c.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  fweat  in  the  later  fort 
is  partly  critical,  and  fendeth  forth  the  matter  that  offendethj  but  in  the 
former,  it  either  proceedeth  from  the  labour  of  the  fpirits,  which  flieweth 
them  opprelled  ;  or  from  motion  of  confent,  when  nature  not  able  to  expel 
the  difcafe  where  it  is  feated,  moveth  to  an  expulflon  indifferent  over  all 
the  body. 

Experiment  foUtary  touchirig  the  glo'w-'worm. 

712.  The  nature  of  the  glow-worm  is  hitherto  not  well  obferved.  Thus 
much  we  fee;  that  they  breed  chiefly  in  the  hottefl  months  of  fummer; 
and  that  they  breed  not  in  champain,  but  in  buflies  and  hedges.  Whereby 
it  may  be  conceived,  that  the  fpirit  of  them  is  very  fine,  and  not  to  be  re- 
fined but  by  fummer  heats :  and  again,  that  by  reafon  of  the  finenefs,  it 
doth  eafily  exhale.  In  Italy,  and  the  hotter  countries,  there  is  a  fly  they  call 
Lucciole,  that  fliineth  as  the  glow-worm  doth ;  and  it  may  be  is  the  flying 
glow-worm.  But  that  fly  is  chiefly  upon  fens  and  marfhes.  But  yet  the 
two  former  obfervations  hold;  for  they  are  not  feen  but  in  the  heat  of 
fummer  ;  and  fedge,  or  other  green  of  the  fens,  give  as  good  fhade  as 
bufhes.  It  may  be  the  glow-worms  of  the  cold  countries,  ripen  not  fo  far 
as  to  be  winged. 

Experiments  in  confer t  touching  the  i??ipreUions,  which  the  pajjions  of  the 

mind  maize'  upon  the  body. 

713.  The  palTions  of  the  mind  wcnrk  upon  the  body  the  imprefHons  fol- 

lowing. 
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lowing.  Fear  caufeth  palenefs  •,  trembling  ;  the  ftanding  of  the  hair  upright ; 
flarting  ;  and  fcrieching.  The  palenefs  is  caufed,  for  that  the  blood  run  neth 
inward  to  fuccoiir  the  heart.  The  trembling  is  caufed,  for  that  through  the 
flight  of  the  fpirits  inward,  the  outward  parts  are  deftituted,  and  not  lli- 
ftained.  Standing  upright  of  the  hair  is  caufed,  for  that  by  fliutting  of  the 
pores  of  the  ikin,  the  hair  that  lieth  aflope  mull:  needs  rife.  Starting  is  bcth 
an  apprehenfion  of  the  thing  feared ;  (and  in  that  kind  it  is  a  motion  of 
fhrinking;)  and  likewife  an  inquifition  in  the  beginning,  what  the  matter 
fbould  be;  (and  in  that  kind  it  is  a  motion  of  erecfion  :)  and  therefore 
when  a  man  would  liflen  fuddenly  to  any  thing,  he  llartetli  ;  for  the  Part- 
ing is  an  eredlion  of  the  fpirits  to  attend.  Scrieching  is  an  appetite  of  expel- 
ling that  which  fuddenly  ftriketh  the  fpirits  :  for  it  mufl  be  noted,  that  ma- 
ny motions,  though  they  be  unprofitable  to  expel  that  which  hurteth,  yet 
they  are  offers  of  nature,  and  caufe  motions  by  confent ;  as  in  groaning,  or 
crying  upon  pain. 

714.  Grief  and  pain  caufe  fighing,  fobbing,  groaning,  fcreaming,  and 
roaring  ;  tears,  diftorting  of  the  face,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  fweating.  Sigh- 
ing is  caufed  by  the  drawing  in  of  a  greater  quantity  of  breath  to  refrcfli 
the  heart  that  laboureth  :  like  a  great  draught  when  one  is  thirfly.  Sobbing 
is  the  fame  thing  ilronger.  Groaning,  and  fcreaming,  and  roaring,  are  caufed 
by  an  appetite  of  expulfion,  as  hath  been  faid  :  for  when  the  fpirits  cannot  ex- 
pel the  thing  that  hurteth,  in  their  ftrife  to  do  it,  by  motion  of  confent,  they 
expel  the  voice.  And  this  is  when  the  fpirits  yield,  and  give  over  to  refill  j 
for  if  one  do  conflantly  refifl  pain,  he  will  not  groan.  Tears  are  cauled 
by  a  contradlion  of  the  fpirits  of  the  brain ;  which  contradion  by  confe- 
quence  aftringeth  the  moifture  of  the  brain,  and  thereby  fendeth  tears  into 
the  eyes.  And  this  contradion,  or  compreffion,  caufeth  alfo  wringing  of 
the  hands ;  for  wringing  is  a  gefture  of  expreffion  of  moillure.  The  diftort- 
ing of  the  face  is  caufed  by  a  contention,  firll  to  bear  and  refift,  and  then  to 
expel ;  which  maketh  the  parts  knit  firft,  and  afterwards  open.  Grinding 
of  the  teeth  is  caufed  (likewife)  by  a  gathering  and  ferring  of  the  fpirits  tc- 
gether  to  refifl ;  which  maketh  the  teeth  alfo  to  fet  hard  one  againfl  ano- 
ther. Sweating  is  alfo  a  compound  motion,  by  the  labour  of  the  fpirits,  firil 
to  refifl,  and  then  to  expel. 

715.  Joy  caufeth  a  cheerfulnefs  and  vigour  in  the  eyes;  finging,  leaping, 
dancing,  and  fometimes  tears.  All  thele  are  the  effeds  of  the  dilatation, 
and  coming  forth  of  the  fpirits  into  the  outward  parts ;  which  maketh  them 
more  lively  and  llirring.  We  know  it  hath  been  feen,  that  excefTive  fudden 
joy  hath  caufed  prefent  death,  while  the  fpirits  did  fpread  fo  much  as  they 
could  not  retire  again.  As  for  tears,  they  are  the  effeds  of  compreffion  of 
the  moiflure  of  the  brain,  upon  dilatation  of  the  fpirits.  For  compreffion 
of  the  fpirits  worketh  an  expreffion  of  the  moilture  of  the  brain  by  confent, 
as  hath  been  faid  in  grief  But  then  in  joy,  it  worketh  it  diverfly  j  viz. 
by  propulfion  of  the  moifture,  when  the  fpirits  dilate,  and  occupy  more 
room. 

716.  Anger  caufeth  palenefs  in  fome,  and  the  going  and  the  coming  of 
the  colour  in  others:  alfo  trembling  in  fome;  fwelling,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  ftamping,  bending  of  the  fill.  Palenefs,  and  going  and  coming  of 
the  colour,  are  caufed  by  the  burning  of  the  fpirits  about  the  heart ;  Avhich 
to  refrelli  themfelves,  call  in  more  fpirits  from  the  outward  parts.  And  if 
the  palenefs  be  alone,  without  fending  forth  the  colour  again,  it  is  com- 
monly joined  with  fome  fear  i  but  in  many  there  is  no  palenefs  at  all,  but 
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contrariwile  rednefs  about  the  cheeks  and  gills ;  wliich  is  by  the  fending  forth 
of  the  Ipirits  in  an  appetite  to  revenge.  Trembling  in  anger  is  likewifc  by 
a  calling  in  of  the  fpirits ;  and  is  commonly  when  anger  is  joined  with 
fear.  Swelling  is  caufed,  both  by  a  dilatation  of  the  fpirits  by  over-heat- 
ing, and  by  a  liquefadlion  or  boiling  of  the  humours  thereupon.  Foaming 
at  the  mouth  is  from  the  fame  caufe,  being  an  ebullition  :  {lamping,  and  bend- 
ing of  the  fift,  are  caufed  by  an  imagination  of  the  aO.  of  revenge. 

717.  Light  difpleafure  or  diflike,  caufeth  fhaking  of  the  head,  frowning 
and  knitting  of  the  brows.  Thefe  eftedls  arife  from  the  fame  caufes  that 
trembling  and  horror  do ;  namely,  from  the  retiring  of  the  fpirits,  but  in  a 
{efs  degree.  For  the  (haking  of  the  head  is  but  a  flow  and  definite  trem- 
bling ;  and  is  a  geilufe  of  flight  refufal :  and  we  fee  alio,  that  a  diflike  cau- 
feth (often)  that  gefture  of  the  hand,  which  we  ufe  when  we  refufe  a  thing, 
Or  warn  it  away.  The  frowning  and  knitting  of  the  browSj  is  a  gathering, 
or  ferring  of  the  {plrits,  to  refill:  in  fome  meafure.  And  we  fee  alio  this  knit- 
ting of  the  brows  will  follow  upon  earnefl  fludying,  or  cogitation  of  any 
thing,  though  it  be  without  diflike. 

718.  Shame  caufeth  blufliing,  and  calling  down  of  the  eyes.  Blulhingis 
the  refort  of  blood  to  the  face]  which  in  the  paffion  of  Ihame  is  the  part 
that  laboureth  moll.  And  although  the  blufliing  will  be  feen  in  the  whole 
breafl;  if  it  be  naked,  yet  that  is  but  in  paflage  to  the  face.  As  for  the  call- 
ing down  of  the  eyes,  it  proceedeth  of  the  reverence  a  man  beareth  to 
other  men ;  whereby,  when  he  is  alliamed,  he  cannot  endure  to  look  firmly 
upon  others :  and  we  fee,  that  bluHiing,  and  thi^  calling  down  of  the  eyes 
bath,  are  moire  when  we  come,  before  many ;  ore  Pompeii  quid  mollius  ? 
nunquam  non  coram  fluribui  eruhuit :  and  likewife  when  we  come  before 
great  or  reverend  perfons. 

719.  Pity  caufeth  fometimes  tears ;  and  a  flexion  or  call  of  the  eye  afide. 
Tears  come  from  the  fame  caufe  that  they  do  in  grief :  for  pity  is  but  grief 
in  another's  behalf.  The  cafl  of  the  eye  is  a  gellure  of  averfion,  or  lothnels 
to  behold  the  objed:  of  pity. 

720.  Wonder  caufeth  allonilliment,  or  an  immoveable  pollure  of  the 
body  ;  calling  up  of  the  eyes  to  heaven  ;  and  lifting  up  of  the  hands.  For 
allonilliment,  it  is  caufed  by  the  fixing  of  the  mind  upon  one  objedt  of  co- 
gitation, whereby  it  doth  not  fpatiate  and  tranfcur,  as  it  ufeth ;  for  in  won- 
der the  fpirits  fly  not  as  in  fear ;  but  only  fettle,  and  are  made  lefs  apt  to 
move.  As  for  the  carting  up  of  the  eyes,  and  lifting  up  of  the  hands,  it  is 
a  kind  of  appeal  to  the  Deity,  which  is  the  author,  by  power  and  providence, 
of  llrange  wonders, 

721.  Laughing  caufeth  a  dilatation  of  the  mouth  and  lips ;  a  continued 
expulfion  of  the  breath,  with  the  loud  noife,  which  maketh  the  interjedlion 
of  laughing ;  fliaking  of  the  breall  and  fides :  running  of  the  eyes  with  wa- 
ter, if  it  be  violent  and  continued.  Wherein  firll  it  is  to  be  underflood,  that 
laughing  is  fcarce  (properly)  a  paffion,  but  hath  its  Iburce  from  the  intel- 
left  }  for  in  laughing  there  ever  precedeth  a  conceit  of  fome  what  ridiculous. 
And  therefore  it  is  proper  to  man.  Secondly,  that  the  caufe  of  laughing  is 
but  a  light  touch  of  the  fpirits,  and  not  fo  deep  an  impreffion  as  in  other 
paffions.  And  therefore  (that  which  hath  no  affinity  with  the  paflions  of  the 
mind)  it  is  moved,  and  that  in  great  vehemency,  only  by  tickling  fome  parts 
of  the  body:  and  we  fee  that  men  even  in  a  grieved  Hate  of  mind,  yet  can- 
not fometimes  forbear  laughing.  Thirdly,  it  is  ever  joined  with  fome  degree 
of  delight :  and  therefore  exhilaration  hath  fome  affinity  with  joy,   though  it 
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be  a  much  lighter  motion  :  res  fe'vera  eft  'venim  gaudiian.     Fourthly,  that^ 
the  objed:  of  it  is  deformity,  abfurdity,  llirewd  turns,  and  the  like.     Not*  ^ 
to  fpeak  of  the  caufes  oftheeffefts  bctore  mentioned,  whereunto  theie  gen&i*.'' 
ral  notes  give  fome  light.     For   the  dilatation  of  the  mouth  and  lips,  co«ti-'^ 
nued  expulfion  of  the  breath  and  voice,  and  fliaking  of  the  breall  and  fides, '' 
they  proceed  (all)  from  the  dilatation  of  the  fpirits;  efpecially  being  fudden."' 
So  likewife,   the  running  of  the  eyes  with  water,    (as  hath  been  fbrmeTjy  ' 
touched,  where  we  fpake  of  the  tears  of  joy  and  grief)  is  an  effoft  of  dik-. ' 
tation  of  the  fpirits.     And  for  fuddennefs,  it  is  a  great  part  of  the  matter :  for 
we  fee,   that  any  flirewd  turn  that  lighteth  upon  another ;  or  any  deformitv, 
^c.  moveth  laughter  in   the  inllant  -,    which  after  a  little  time  it  doth  not. 
So  we  cannot  laugh  at  any  thing  after  it  is  ftale,   but  whilft  it  is  new :  and 
even  in  tickling,  if  you  tickle  the  fides,  and  give  warning  ;  or  give  a  hard  or 
continued  touch,  it  doth  not  move  laughter  fo  much. 

722.  Lust  caufeth  a  flagrancy  in  the  eyes,  and  priapifm.  The  caule  of  both 
thefe  is,  for  that  in  lufl:,.  the  fight  and  the  touch  are  the  things  delired  ;  and 
therefore  the  fpirits  re  fort  to  thofe  parts  which  are  moft  a-ftedtcd.  And  note 
well  in  general,  (for  that  great  ufe  may  be  made  of  the  obfervaticn)  that  (e\'er- 
more)  the  fpirits,  in  all  paffions,  refort  moil  to  the  parts  that  labour  moft,' 
or  are  moft  affeded.  As  in  the  laft  which  hath  been  mentioned,  they  refort 
to  the  eyes  and  venereous  parts :  in  fear  and  anger  to  the  heart :  in  iliame  to 
the  face  :  and  in  lisiht  diflikes  to  the  head. 

Rxperiments  in  confort  touching  drunkennefs.  i  noq*; 

723.  It  hath  been  obferved  by  the  ancients,  and  is  yet  believed,  that  the 
fperm  of  drunken  men  is  unfruitful.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  it  is  over-moiften* 
ed,  and  wanteth  fpiffitude  :  And  we  have  a  merry  faying,  that  they  that  go 
drunk  to  bed  get  daughters. 

724.  Drunken  men  are  taken  with  a  plain  defed,  or  deftitution  in  vo- 
luntary motion.  They  reel;  they  tremble;  they  cannot  ftand,  nor  fpeak 
ftrongly.  The  caule  is,  for  that  the  fpirits  of  the  wine  opprefs  the  fpirits 
animal,  and  occupate  part  of  the  place  where  they  are ;  and  fo  make  them 
weak  to  move.  And  therefore  drunken  men  are  apt  to  fall  afleep  :  and  opiates, 
and  ftupefaftives,  (as  poppy,  henbane,  hemlock,  c^f .)  induce  a  kind  of  drun- 
kennefs by  the  groflhels  of  their  vapour ;  as  wine  doth  by  the  quantity  of 
the  vapour,  Befides,  they  rob  the  fpirits  animal  of  their  matter,  whereby 
they  are  nouriftied :  for  the  fpirits  of  the  wine  prey  upon  it  as  well  as  they ': 
and  fo  they  make  the  fpirits  lefs  fupple  and  apt  to  move. 

'  725.  Drunken  men  imagine  every  thing  turneth  round;  they  imagine 
alfo  that  things  come  upon  them ;  they  fee  not  well  things  afir  off;  thole 
things  that  they  fee  near  hand,  they  fee  out  of  their  place ;  and  (fometimes) 
they  fee  things  double.  The  caufe  of  the  imagination  that  things  turn  round, 
is,  for  that  the  Ipirits  themfelves  turn,  being  comprcfTed  by  the  vapour  of  the 
wine ;  (for  any  liquid  body  upon  compreffion,  turneth,  as  we  fee  in  water :) 
and  it  is  all  one  to  the  light,  whether  the  vifual  fpirits  move,  or  the  objed 
moveth,  or  the  medium  moveth.  And  we  fee  that  long  turning  round 
breedeth  the  fame  Imagination.  The  caufe  of  the  imagination  that  things 
come  upon  them  is,  for  that  the  fpirits  vifual  themfelves  draw  back ;  which 
maketh  the  objedt  feem  to  come  on  ;  and  belides,  when  they  fee  things  turn 
round,  and  move,  fear  maketh  them  think  they  come  upon  them.  The 
caufe  that  they  cannot  fee  things  afar  off,  is  the  weaknefs  of  the  fpirits ;  for 
in  every  megrim,  or  'vertigo,  there  is  an   obtenebration  joined  with  a  fem- 
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blance  of  turning  round  j  which  we  fee  alfo  in  the  lighter  fort  of  fwoonings. , 
The  cdufe  of  feeing  things  out  of  their  place,  is  the  refradlion  of  the  fpirits 
vifual ;  for  the  vapour  is  as  an  unequal  medium  ;  and  it  is  as  the  fight  of 
things  out  of  place  in  water.  The  caufe  of  feeing  things  double,  is,  the  fwift 
and  unquiet  motion  of  the  fpirit,  (being  oppreffed)  to  and  fro ;  for,  (as  was 
faid  before)  the  motion  of  the  fpirits  vifual,  and  the  motion  of  the  objetfl^, 
make  the  fame  appearances ;  and  for  the  fwift  motion  of  the  objeft,  we  fee, 
that  if  you  fillip  a  lute-ftring,  it  flieweth  double  or  treble. 
^726.  Men  are  fooner  drunk  with  frnaVl  draughts  than  with  great. '  And 
again,  wine  fugar'd  inebriateth  lefs  than  wine  pure.  The  caufe  of  the  former 
Is,  for  that  the  wine  defcendeth  not  fo  faft  to  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach, 
but  maketh  longer  flay  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ftomach,  and  fendeth  va- 
pours faftcr  to  the  head  ;  and  therefore  inebriateth  fooner.  And  for  the  fame 
reafon,  fops  in  wine,  (quantity  for  quantity)  inebriate  more  than  wine  of  it 
felf.  The  caufe  of  the  latter  is,  for  that  the  fugar  doth  infpiflatc  the  fpirits 
of  the  wine,  and  maketh  them  not  fo  eafy  to  refolve  into  vapour.  Nay  far-; 
ther,  it  is  thought  to  be  fome  remedy  againft  inebriating,  if  wine  fugar'd  be 
taken  after  wine  pure.  And  the  fame  effedl  is  wrought  either  by  oil,  or  milk, 
taken  upon  much  drinking. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  help  or  hurt  of'xine,  thd"  moderately  ttfed. 

727.  The  ufe  of  wine  in  dry  and  confumed  bodies  is  hurtful;  in  moifl 
and  full  bodies  it  is  good.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  fpirits  of  the  wine  do  prey 
upon  the  dew  or  radical  moiflure  (as  they  term  it)  of  the  body,  and  fo  deceive 
the  animal  fpirits.  But  where  there  is  moiflure  enough,  or  fuperfluous,  there 
wine  helpeth  to  digefl,  and  deficeate  the  filoiflure. 

Experiments  folitary   touching  caterpillars. 

728.  The  caterpillar  is  one  of  the  mofl  general  of  worms,  and  breedeth' 
of  dew  and  leaves ;  for  we  fee  infinite  number  of  caterpillars  which  breed 
upon  trees  and  hedges,  by  which  the  leaves  of  the  trees  or  hedges  are  in 
great  part  confumed ;  as  well  by  their  breeding  out  of  the  leaf,  as  by  their 
feeding  upon  the  leaf  They  breed  in  the  fpring  chiefly,  becaufe  then  there 
is  both  dew  and  leaf  And  they  breed  commonly  when  the  eafi:  winds  have 
much  blown  ;  the  caufe  whereof  is,  'the  drynefs  of  that  v/ind  ;  for  to  all  vi- 
vification  upon  putrefaftion,  it  is  requifite  the  matter  be  not  too  moift :  and 
therefore  we  fee'  they  have  cobwebs  about  them,  which  is  a  fign  of  a  flimy 
drynefs  ;  as  we  fee  upon  the  ground,  whereupon,  by  dew  and  fun,  cobwebs 
breed  all  over.  We  fee  alfo  the  green  caterpillar  breedeth  in  the  inward 
parts  of  rofes,  efpecially  not  blown,  where  the  dew  fticketh ;  but  efpecially 
caterpillars,  both  the  greatcfl,  and  the  moft,  breed  upon  cabbages,  which 
have  a  fat  leaf,  and  apt  to  putrefy.  The  caterpillar  towards  the  end  of  fum- 
mer  waxeth  -volatile,  and  turneth  to  a  butterfly,  or  perhaps  fomc  other  fly. 
There  is  a  caterpillar  that  hath  a  fur  or  down  upon  it,  and  fcemeth  to  have 
affinity  with  tlie  filk-worm. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  fies  cantharides. 

729.  The  flies  cantharides  are  bred  of  a  wohn,  or  caterpillar,  but  pecu- 
liar to  certain  fruit  trees;  as  are  the  fig-tree,  the  pine-tree,  and  the  vi^i  Id  briar  > 
all  which  bear  fweet  fruit,  and  fruit  that  hath  a  kind  of  feCret  biting  or 
fharpnefs :  for  the  fig  hath  a  milk  in  it,  that  is  fv/eet  and  corrofive  ;  the 
pine-apple  hath  a  kernel  that  is  ftroiig  and  ^rbfterfive  :  the  fruit  of  the  briar     » 
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,  is  faid  to  make  children,  or  thofe  that  eat  them,  fcabbed.  ■  And  therefore,  no 
marvel  though  cantharidei  have  fuch  a  corrofive  and  cauterifing  quality ;  -  for 
,'  there  is  not  one  other  of  the  infe£ia,  but  is  bred  of  a  duller  matter.  The  body 
v^  of  the  cantharides  is  bright  coloured  ;  and  it  may  be,  that  the  delicate  colour'd 
^  dragon-flies  may  have  likewifefome  corrofive  quality. .. .-.-.- 

Experiments  in  confirt  touching  lajjitude.  ■-,  ^d  '  xj..  ; 

jL       730.  Lassitude    is  remedied  by  bathing,  or  anointing  with  dil  and  warm 

water.     The  caufe  is,  for  that  all  lafTitude  is  a  kind  of  contufion,   and  com- 

preflion  of  the  parts ;  and  bathing   and  anointing,  give  a  relaxation  or  emol- 

lition  J  and  the  mixture   of  oil  and  v/ater,  is  better  than  either   of  them  a- 

►  lone ;    becaufe  water  entereth  better   into  tlie  pores,   and  oil  after  entry  foft^ 

-  Tieth  better.     It  is  found  alfo,   that  the  taking  of  tobacco  doth  helpand\dif- 

i.  charge  laflitude.     Tlie  reafon  whereof  is,  partly,  becaufe  by  chearing  or  com- 

u  for  ting  of  the  fpirits,  it  openeth  the  parts  compreffed  or  contufed;  and  chiefly, 

h  becaufe  it  refreflieth  the  fpirits  by  the  opiate  virtue  thereof,  and  fo  difchargeth 

*lo  w^rinefs,  as  fleep  likewife  doth. 

lo  c'/ySi.  In  going  up  a  hill,  the  knees  will  be  moft  weary ;  ingoing  down  a 
hill,  the  thighs.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  in  the  lift  of  the  feet,  when  a  man 
goeth  up  the  hillj  the  weight  of  the  body  beareth  moft  upon  the  knees ;  and 
in  going  down  the  hill,  upon  the  thighs. 

.^^  Experiment  folitary  touching  the  chjling  of  the  skin  andJJ:ell  injhme  creatures: 

732.  The  cafting  of  the  {kin  is  by  the  ancients  compared  to  t|ie  break- 
ing of  the  fecundine,  or  caul,  but  not  rightly  ;  for  that  were  to  make  every 
calling  of  the  fkin  a  new  birth :  and  befides,  the  fecundine  is  but  a  general 
cover,  not  (haped  according  to  the  parts,  but  the  fkin  is  fliaped  according  to 
the  parts-.  The  creatures  "that  call  their  fkin  are,  the  fnake,  the  viper,  the 
grafhopper,  the  lizard,  the  filk-worm,  i^c.  Thofe  that  caft  their  fheil  are, 
the  lobfter,  the  crab,  the.  crawfifh,  the  hodmandod  or  dodman,  the  tortoife, 
Gfr.  The  old  fkins  are  found,  but  the  old  fhells  never  :  fo  as  it  is  like  ^tliey 
fcale  off,  and  crumble  away  by  degrees.  And  they  are  known  by  the  ex- 
treme tendernefs  and  foftnefs  of  the  new  fhell,  and  fomewhat  by  the  frefh- 
nefs  of  the  colour  of  it.  The  caufe  of  the  cafling  of  fkin  and  fliell,  fhould 
feem  to  be  the  great  quantity  of  matter  in  thofe  creatures  that  is  fit  to  make 
fkin  or  fhell :  and  again,  the  loofenefsof  the  flcin  or  fliell,  that  flicketh  not 
clofe  to  the  flefh.  For  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  the  new  fkin  or  fhell  that  put- 
teth  off  the  old:  fo  we  fee,  that  in  deer  it  is  the  young  horn  that  putteth 
off  the  old }  and  in  birds,  the  young  feathers  put  off  the  old  :  and  fo  birds 
that  have  much  matter  for  their  beak,  cafl  their  beaks,  the  new  beak  put- 
ting off  the  old. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  poftures  of  the  body. 

733.  Lying  not  eredtj  but  hollow,  which  is  in  the  making  of  the  bed; 
or  with  the  legs  gathered  up,  which  is  in  the  poflure  of  the  body,  is  the 
more  wholefome.  The  reafon  is,  the  better  comforting  of  the  flomach,which 
is  by  that  lefs  penfile :  and  we  fee  that  in  weak  flomachs,  the  laying  up  of 
the  legs  high,  and  the  knees  almofl  to  the  mouth,  helpeth  and  comforteth. 
We  fee  alfo  tliat  galley-flaves,  notwithflanding  their  milery  otherwifc,  are 
commonly  fat  and  flefhy;  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  flomach  is  fiip- 
ported  fomewhat  in  fitting,  and  is  penfilg;  in  flanding  or  going.  And  there- 
forCj  for  prolongation  of  Ufe,  it  is  good  to  chufe  thofe.  exercifes.  where, the 

-     ■  limbs 
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iimbs  mdveLTilore  iban  the  jftomaeh  and  belly.j:&sinrQwiiigi  and  in  fawing, 
being  fet.  ';nnh3iufi3  hns  svfioiiOD  b  r[oul.sv£rI  i^Vnat\iu:i':i  dguorft   favtBii,- 

734.  MeG-Rims  and  giddinefs  are  rather  when  we  Hfe  after  long  fitting, 
than  while  we  fit.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  vapours,  which  were  gathered  by 
fitting,  bythefudden  motion,  fly  more  up  into  the  head.  v"    '::':_- 

735.  Leaning  long  upfon  any  part  maketh  it  numb,  and,  as  we  call  it,  a- 

fleep.     The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  compreffion  of  the  part  fufFereth  not  the 

fpirits  to  have  free  accefs ;  and  therefore  when  we  come  out  of  it,  we  feel  3 

flinging  or  pricking,  which  is  the  re-entrance  of  the  fpirits.  r^'Jiv. 

iomD  10  ^        ,        '    ,.  , .         nr,     .  ,         -*rtJ  10  nofBr/iq 

.  Experiiimii Johfary  touching  pejtuential years. 

■  736.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  th'ofe  years  ire  peftilential  and  unwhole- 
fwne,  when  there  are  great  nnmbers  of  frogs,  flies,  ioeufts,  ^c.  The  catile 
is  plain;  for  that  thote  creatures  being  engender'd  of  putrefad^ion,  wheii 
they  abound,  (hew  a  general  difpofition  of  the  year,  andconftitution  of  the 
air  to  difeafes  of  putrefaction.  Atid  the  fame  prognoflick  (as  hath  been  faid 
before)  holdeth,  if  you  find  worms  in  oak-apples:  for  the  conftitution  of 
the  air  appeareth  more  fubtilly  in  any  of  thefe  things,  than  to  the  fenfe  of 
mao. 

Experiment  Jolitary  touching  the  prognojlicks  of  hard  winters. 

737.  It  is  an  obfervation  amongfi:  countrey  people,  that  years  of  fiore  of 
haws  and  hips  do  commonly  portend  cold  winters  j  and  they  alcribe  it  to 
God's  providence,  that  (as  the  fcripture  faith)  reacheth  even  to  the  falling  of 
a  :^arrow ;  and  much  more  is  like  to  reach  to  the  prefervation  of  birds  in 

,  fuch  feafons.  The  natural  caufe  alfo  may  be  the  want  of  heat,  and  abun- 
daiace  of  moifture  in  the  fummer  precedent;  which  putteth  forth  thofe  fruits, 
and  muft  needs  leave  great  quantity  of  cold  vapours  not  diffipated ;  which 
caufeth  the  cold  of  the  winter  following. 

Ekperiment  folitary  touching  medicines  that  condenfe  and  relieve  the  fpirits. 

738.  Thev  have  in  Turkey  a  drink  called  coflfee,  made  of  a  berry  of  the 
fame  name  as  black  as  foot,  and  of  a  ftrong  fcent,  but  not  aromarical ; 
which  they  take,  beaten  into  powder,  in  water,  as  hot  as  they  can  drink  it : 
and  they  take  it,  and  fit  at  it  in  their  cofFee-houfes,  which  are  like  our  taverns. 
This  drink  comforteth  the  brain  and  heart,  and  helpeth  digeftion.  Certain- 
ly this  berry-coflee,  the  root  and  leaf  betle,  the  leaf  tobacco,  and  the  tear  of 
poppey,  {opium,)  of  which  the  Turks  are  great  takers,  (fuppofing  it  expel- 
leth  all  fear,)  do  all  condenfe  the  fpirits,  and  make  them  ftrong  and  alcger. 
But  it  feemeth  they  are  taken  after  feveral  manners  ;  for  coffee  and  opium  are 
taken  down,  tobacco  but  in  fmoak,  and  betle  is  but  champed  in  the  mouth 
with  a  little  lime.  It  is  like  there  are  more  of  them,  if  they  were  vrcll  found 
out,  and  well  corredled,  ^aere  of  henbane- feed  ;  of  mandrake  ;  of  faffron, 
root  and  flower;  oi  folium  indicum;  of  ambergreece;  of  the  Affyrian  amo^ 
mum^  if  it  may  be  had ;  and  of  the  fcailet  powder,  which  they  call  ker- 
mes;  and  (generally)  of  all  fuch  things  as  do  inebriate  and  provoke  fleep. 
Note;  that  tobacco  is  not  taken  in  root  or  feed,  which  are  more  forcible  ever 
than  leaves. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  paintings  df-thei>ody. 

739  The  Turks  have  a  black  powder  made  of  a- mineral  called  alcohole, 
which  with  a  fine  long  pencil  they  lay  under  thek  eye-Ud^j^.  which  doth  ca- 

^  lour 
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lour  them  black ;  whereby  the  white  of  die  eye  k  let  off  more  whjte.     With' - 
the  fame  powder  they  colour  alfo  the  hairs  of  their  eye-lids,  and  of  tlieireye^^'' 
brows,  which  they  draw  into  embowed  arches.     Yoiifhall  lind  thatA>«(7-- 
phon  maketh  mention,  that  the  Medes  ufed  to  paint  their  eyes.     The  Turks 
ufe  with  the  fame  tindlure  to  colour  the  hair  of  their  heads  and  iDeards  black. 
And  divers  with  us  that  are  grown  grey,   and  yet  would  appear  young,  find 
means  to  make  their  hair  black,  by  combing  it  (as  they  fay)  with  a  leaden 
comb,  or  the  like.     As  for  the  Chinejes,  who  are  of  an  ill  complexion,   (be- 
ing olivafter)  they  paint  their  cheeks  fcarlet,  efpecially  their  king  and  gran- 
dees.    Generally,  barbarous  people,  that  go  naked,  do  not  only  paint  thera- 
felves,  but  they  pounce  and  raife  their  Ikin,   that  the  painting  may  not  be 
taken  forth,  and   make  it  into  works.     So  do  the  Weji-Indnins ;  afid  fo  did 
the  ancient  FiSls  and  Britons ;  fo  that  it  feemeth  men  would   have  the  co- 
lours of  birds  feathers,  if  they  could  tell  how ;  or  at  leaft,  they  will   have 
gay  fkins  inftead  of  gay  clothes. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  the  ufe  of  batJnng  and  a7iointing. 

740.  It  is  flrange,  that  the  ufe  of  bathing,  as  a  part  of  diet,  is  left.  With 
the  Ro?ftans  and  the  Grecians  it  was  as  ufual,  as  eating  or  fleeping  ;  and  fo  is 
it  amongft  the  Turks  at  this  day  ;  whereas  with  us  it  rcmaineth  but  as  a  part 
of  phyiick.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  ufe  of  it,  as  it  was  with  the  Romans^ 
was  hurtful  to  health ;  for  that  it  made  the  body  foft,  and  ea(y  to  wafte, 
For  the  Ttirks  it  is  more  proper,  becaufe  of  their  drinking  water  and  feed- 
ing upon  rice,  and  other  food  of  fmall  nourifluiient,  maketh  their  bodies  fo 
folid  and  hard,  as  you  need  not  fear  that  bathing  fliould  make  them  frothy. 
Befides,  the  Turks  are  great  fitters,  and  feldom  walk  ;  wliercby  liiey  fweat 
lefs,  and  need  bathing  more.  But  yet  certain  it  is,  .that  bathing,  and  efpe- 
cially anointing,  may  be  fo  ufed  as  it  may  be  a  great  help  to  health,  and  pro- 
longation of  life.  But  hereof  we  fliall  Ipeak  in  due  place,  when  we  come 
to  handle  experiments  medicinal. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  chamhletting  of  paper. 

741.  The  Turks  have  a  pretty  art  of  chamhletting  of  paper,  which  is  not 
with  us  ill  ufe.  They  take  divers  oiled  papers,  and  put  theni  fcverally  (in 
drops)  upon  water,  and  ftir  the  water  lightly,  and  then  wet  their  p.iper  (be- 
ing of  fome  thicknefs)  with  it,  and  the  paper  will  be  waved  and  veired,  like 
chamblet  or  marble. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  cuttle-ink. 

742.  It  is  fomewhat  flrange,  that  the  blood  of  all  birds  and  beafls,  and 
iifhes,  fhould  be  of  a  red  colour,  and  only  the  blood  of  the  cuttle  ihould  be 
as  black  as  ink.  A  man  would  think,  that  the  can fe  floould  be  the  high  con- 
codtion  of  that  blood  ;  for  we  fee  in  ordinary  puddings,  that  the  boiling 
turneth  the  blood  to  be  black  ;  and  the  cuttle  is  accounted  a  delicate  meat, 
and  is  much  in  requefl. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  encreafe  of  iveight  in  earth. 

743.  It  is  reported  of  credit,  that  if  you  take  earth  from  land  adjoining 
to  the  river  of  Nile,  and  preferve  it  in  that  manner,  that  it  neither  come 
to  be  wet  nor  wafted ;  and  weigh  it  daily,  it  will  not  alter  weight  until  the 
feventeenth  of  yz/^/c,  which  is  the  day  when  the  river  beginneth  to  rile  j  and 
then  it  will  grow  .more  and  more  ponderous,   till  the  river  cometh  to  its 

I  height. 
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height.     Which  if  it  be  true,  it  cannot  be  caufed  but  by  the  air,  which  then 
beginneth  to  condenfe ;  and  fo  turneth  within  that  fmall  mould  into  a  degree 
of  moifture,  which  produceth  weight.     So  it  hath  been  obferved,   that  tOr'  - 
bacco  cut,  and  weighed,  and   then  dried  by  the  fire,  lofeth  weight ;  and  a'^'^ 
ter  being  laid  in  the  open  air^  recovereth  weight  again.     And  it  fhould  feem, 
that  as  focn  as  ever  the  river  beginneth  to  encreafe,  the   whole  body   of  the/, 
air  thereabouts  fuffereth  a  change  :  for  (that  which  Is  more  ftrange)  it  is  cre-'^' 
dibly  affirmed,  that  upon    that  very  day  when  the  river  firft   rifeth,  great  " 
plagues  in  Cairo  ufe  fuddenly  to  break  up. 

'Experiments  in  confer f  touching  Jleep,- 

'744.  Those  that  are  very  cold,  and  efpecially  in  their  feet,  cannot  get  to;,, 
lleep :  the  caufe  may  be,  for  that  in  fleep  is  required  a  free  refpiration,  which", 
cold  doth  fhut  in  and  hinder  j  for  we  fee,  that  in  great  colds  one  can  fcarcej 
draw  his  breath.     Another  caufe  may  be,  for  that  cold  calleth  the  fpirits  to, 
fuccouri  and  therefore  they  cannot  fo  well  clofe,  and  go  together  in  the  head,j' 
which  is  ever  requifite  to  fleep.     And  for  the  fame  caufe,  pain  and  noife  hin- 
der fleep  ;  and  darknefs  (contrariwife)  furthereth  fleep. 

745.  Some  noifes  (whereof  we  fpake  in  the  hundred  and  twelfth  experi- 
ment) help  fleep  ;  as  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  the  trickling  of  water,  hum- 
ming of  bees,  foft  finging,  reading,  i^c.     The  caufe  is,  for  that  they  move  in  the 
fpirits  a  gentle  attention;  and  whatfoever  moveth  attention  without  too  much,., 
Libour,  Itilleth  the  natural  and  difcurfive  motion  of  the  fpirits. 

746.  Sleep  nourifheth,  or  at  leaft  preferveth  bodies,  a  long  time,  without 
other  nourifliment.  Beafl:s  that  fleep  in  winter  (as  it  is  noted  of  wild  bears)" , 
during  their  fleep  wax  very  fat,  though  they  eat  nothing.  Bats  have  been 
found  in  ovens,  and  other  hollow  clofe  places,  matted  one  upon  another; 
and  therefore  it  is  likely  that  they  fleep  in  the  winter  time,  and  eat  nothing, 
^^aere,  whether  bees  do  not  fleep  all  winter,  and  fpare  their  honey  ?  Butter- 
flies, and  other  flies,  do  not  only  lleep,  but  lie  as  dead  all  winter;  and  yet  with 

a  little  heat  of  fun  or  tire,  revive  again,     A  dorm.oufe,  both  winter  and    fum- 
mer,  will  fleep  fome  days  together,  and  eat  nothing. 

Experiments  in  confori  touching  teeth  and  hard  fubjiances  in  the  bodies  of 

living  creatures. 

T  o  reftore  teeth  in  age,  were  magnale  naturae.  It  may  be  thought  of. 
But  howfoever,  the  nature  of  the  teeth  deferveth  to  be  enquired  of,  as  well 
as  the  other  parts  of  living  creatures  bodies. 

747.  There  be  five  parts  in  the  bodies  of  living  creatures,  that  are  of 
hard  fubflance ;  the  flcull,  the  teeth,  the  bones,  the  horns,  and  the  nails.     The 
greateft  quantity  of  hard  fubflance  continued,  is  towards  the  head.     For  there 
is  the  AluU  of  one  entire  bone;  there  are  the  teeth;  there  are  the  maxilla- 
ry bones:     there  is  the  hard  bone,   that   is  the  inflrument   of  hearing;  and 
thei}ce  iflue  the  horns :  fo  that  the  building  of  living  creatures  bodies,   is  like 
the  building  of  a  timber  houfe,   where  the  walls  and  other  parts  have  columns 
and  beams ;   but   the  roof  is  in  the  better  fort  of  houfes,  all  tile,  or  lead,    or 
ll:one.     As  for  birds,  they  have  three  other  hard  fubflances  proper  to  them ; 
the  bill^'  which    is  of  like  matter  with   the  teeth ;  for  no  birds  have  teeth : 
the  flicll  of  the  egg;  and  their  quills:  for  as  for  their  fpur,  it  is  but  a  nail.  . 
But  no  living  creatures,  that  have   fliells  very  hard,  (as  oiflers,  cockles,  mul- 
cles,,  fcullop^,   crabs,  lobilers,  craw-fifli,  fhrimps,  arid  efpecially  the  tortoife) 
Iwve  bones  vvlthin  them,  but  only  little  griftles.  -jjoiv' 

^748.  Bones' 
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748.  Bones,  after  full  growth,  continue  at  a  ftay  ;  and  fo  doth  the  fkiill: 
horns,  in  fome  creatures,  are  caft  and  renewed  :  teeth  ftand  at  a  ftay,  except 
their  wearing :  as  for  nails,  they  grow  continually :  and  bills  and  beaks  will 
overgrow,  and  fometimes  be  caft ;  as  in  eagles  and  parrots. 

749.  Moll  of  the  hard  fubftances  fly  to  the  extreams  of  the  body  :  as 
ikull,  horns,  teeth,  nails,  and  beaks :  only  the  bones  are  more  inward,  and 
clad  with  flefh.  As  for  the  entrails,  they  are  all  without  bones ;  fave  that  a 
bone  is  (fometimes)  found  in  the  heart  of  a  flag ;  and  it  may  be  in  fome 
other  creature. 

750.  The  fkull  hath  brains,  as  a  kind  of  marrow  within  it.  The  back- 
bone hath  one  kind  of  marrow,  which  hath  an  affinity  with  the  brain  ;  and 
other  bones  of  the  body  have  another.  The  jaw-bones  have  no  marrow  ic- 
ver'd,  but  a  httle  pulp  of  marrow  diffufed.  Teeth  likewife  are  thought  to 
have  a  kind  of  marrow  diffufed,  which  caufeth  the  fenfe  and  pain  :  but  it  is 
rather  finew  -,  for  marrow  hath  no  fenfe  ;  no  more  than  blood.  Horn  is  alike 
throughout ;  and  fo  is  the  nail. 

751.  None  other  of  the  hard  fubftances  have  fenfe,  but  the  teeth  j  and  the 
teeth  have  fenfe,  not  only  of  pain  but  of  cold. 

But  we  will  leave  the  enquiries  of  other  hard  fubftances  unto  their  feveral 
places  j  and  now  enquire  only  of  the  teeth. 

752.  The  teeth  are,  in  men,  of  three  kinds:  fharp,  as  the  foreteeth; 
broad,  as  the  back-teeth,  which  we  call  the  molar-teeth,  or  grinders ;  and 
pointed-teeth,  or  canine,  which  are  between  both.  But  there  have  been 
fome  men,  that  have  had  their  teeth  undivided,  as  of  one  whole  bone,  with 
ibme  little  mark  in  the  place  of  the  divilion ;  as  Pyrrhus  had.  Some  crea- 
tures have  over-long,  or  out-growing  teeth,  which  we  call  fangs,  or  tufks ; 
as  boars,  pikes,  falmons,  and  dogs,  though  lefs.  Some  living  creatures  have 
teeth  againft  teeth  ;  as  men  and  horfes ;  and  fome  have  teeth,  eipecially  tlieir 
mafter-teeth,  indented  one  within  another  like  laws,  as  lions  j  and  fo  agaia 
have  dogs.  Some  fifties  have  divers  rows  of  teeth  in  the  roofs  of  tlieir 
mouths }  as  pikes,  falmons,  trouts,  (ire  And  many  more  in  falt-waters. 
Snakes,  and  other  ferpents  have  venomous  teeth  ;  which  are  fometimes  mif- 
taken  for  their  fting. 

753.  No  beaftthat  hath  horns,  hath  upper  teeth;  and  nobeaft  that  hath 
teeth  above,  wanteth  them  below :  but  yet  if  they  be  of  the  fame  kind,  it 
followeth  not,  that  if  the  hard  matter  goeth  not  into  upper  teeth,  it  will  go 
into  horns;  nor  yet  e  converfo-y  for  Does,  that  have  no  horns,  have  no  upper 
teeth. 

754.  Horses  have,  at  three  years  old,  a  tooth  put  forth,  which  they  call 
the  colt's  tooth ;  and  at  four  years  old  there  cometh  the  mark-tootli,  which 
hath  a  hole  as  big  as  you  may  lay  a  pea  within  it ;  and  that  weareth  fhort- 
er  and  ftiorter  every  year ;  till  that  at  eight  years  old  the  tooth  is  fmooth, 
and  the  hole  gone ;  and  then  they  fay,  that  tlie  mark  is  out  of  the  horfe's 
mouth. 

755.  The  teeth  of  men  breed  firft,  when  the  child  is  about  a  year  and 
half  old  :  and  then  they  caft  them,  and  new  come  about  feven  years  old.  But 
divers  have  backward-teeth  come  forth  at  twenty,  yea  fome  at  thirty  and 
forty,  ^«f  r^  of  the  manner  of  the  coming  of  them  forth.  They  tell  a  tale 
of  the  old  countefs  of  Defmond,  who  lived  till  fhe  was  fevenfcore  years  old, 
that  flie  did  dentire  twice  or  thrice  ;  cafting  her  old  teeth,  and  others  coming 
in  tlieir  place. 

756.  Teeth  are  much  hurt  by  fweet-meats;  and  by  painting  with  tner- 

cury; 
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cury :  and  by  things  over-hot ;  and   by  things  over-cold ;  and  by  rheums. 
And  the  pain  of  the  teeth  is  one  of  the  fharpeft  of  pains. 

757.  Concerning  teeth,  thefe  things  are  to  be  confidered.  i.  The  pre- 
ferving  of  them.  2.  The  keeping  of  them  white.  3.  The  drawing  of  them 
with  leail  pain.  4.  The  ftaying  and  eafmgof  the  tooth-ach.  5.  The  bind- 
ing in  of  artificial  teeth,  where  teeth  have  been  flrucken  out,  6.  And  lall  of  all, 
that  great  one  of  reftoring  teeth  in  age.  The  inftances  that  give  any  likeli- 
hood of  relloring  teeth  in  age,  are ;  the  late  coming  of  teeth  in  fome  ;  and 
the  renewing  of  the  beaks  in  birds,  which  are  commaterial  with  teeth. 
^aere  therefore  more  particularly  how  that  cometh.  And  again,  the  re- 
newing of  horns.  But  yet  that  hath  not  been  known  to  have  been  provok- 
ed by  art  j  therefore  let  trial  be  made,  whether  horns  may  be  procured  to 
grow  in  beads  that  are  not  horned  and  how  ?  And  wheLher  they  may  be  pro- 
cured to  come  larger  than  ufual  j  as  to  make  an  ox,  or  a  deer,  have  a  great- 
er head  of  horns  ?  And  whether  the  head  of  a  deer,  that  by  age  is  more  fpit- 
ted,  may  be  brought  again  to  be  more  branched :  for  thefe  trials,  and  the 
like,  will  fliew,  whether  by  art  fuch  hard  matter  can  be  called  and  provok- 
ed. It  may  be  tried  alfo,  whether  birds  may  not  have  fomething  done  to 
them  when  they  are  young,  whereby  they  may  be  made  to  have  greater  or 
longer  bills  j  or  greater  and  longer  talons  ?  And  whether  children  may  not 
have  fbme  walh,  or  fomething  to  make  their  teeth  better  and  ftronger  ?  Coral 
is  in  ufc  as  an  help  to  the  teeth  of  children. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  generation  and  bearing  of  living  crea- 
tures in  the  womb. 

758.  Some  living  creatures  generate  but  at  certain  feafons  of  the  yearj 
as  deer,  fheep,  wild  conies,  e^^:.  and  moft  forts  of  birds  and  fifhes :  others 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  as  men  ;  and  all  domeftick  creatures ;  as  horfes,  hogs, 
dogs,  cats,  e^r.  The  caufe  of  generation  at  all  feafons  feemeth  to  be  ful- 
nefi:  for  generation  is  from  redundance.  This  fulnefs  arifeth  from  two 
caufes ;  either  from  the  nature  of  the  creature,  if  it  be  hot,  and  moift,  and 
fanguine ;  or  from  plenty  of  food.  For  the  firft,  men,  horfes,  dogs,  (^c. 
which  breed  at  all  feafons,  are  full  of  heat  and  moifture ;  doves  are  the  fulieft 
of  heat  and  moifture  amongft  birds,  and  therefore  breed  often  ;  the  tame  dove 
almoft  continually.  But  deer  are  a  melancholy  dry  creature,  as  appeareth  by 
their  fearfulnefs,  and  the  hardnefs  of  their  flefli.  Sheep  are  a  cold  creature, 
as  appeareth  by  their  mildnels,  and  for  that  they  feldom  drink.  Moft  fort  of 
birds  are  of  a  dry  fubftance  in  comparilbn  of  beafts.  Fifties  are  cold.  For 
thefecond  caufe,  fulnefs  of  food  ;  men,  kine,  fwine,  dogs,  &c.  feed  full ;  and 
we  fee  that  thofe  creatures,  which  being  wild,  generate  feldom,  being  tame, 
generate  often  ;  which  is  from  warmth,  and  fulnefs  of  food.  We  find,  that 
the  time  of  going  to  rut  of  deer  is  in  September ;  for  that  they  need  the 
whole  fumnier's  feed  and  grafs  to  make  them  fit  for  generation.  And  if 
rain  come  early  about  the  middle  of  September,  they  go  to  rut  fomewhat 
the  fooner  }  if  drought,  fomewhat  the  L,t:r.  So  flieep,  in  refpedt  of  their 
fmall  heat,  generate  about  the  fame  time,  or  fomewhat  before.  But  for  the 
moft  part,  creatures  that  generate  at  certain  feafons,  generate  in  the  ipring  ; 
as  birds  ?.rid  fifties :  for  that  the  end  of  the  winter,  and  the  heat  and  comfort 
of  the  Ipring  prepareth  them.  There  is  alfo  another  reafon,  why  fome  crea- 
tures generate  at  certain  feafons;  and  that  is  the  relation  of  their  time  of 
bearing,  to  the  time  of  generation  :  for  no  creature  goeth  to  generate,  whilll 
the  female  is  full ;  nor  whilft   llie  is  bufy  in  fitting,  or  rearing  her  young. 
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^  ^  And  therefore  it  is  found  by .  experience,  -that  jf-  ycu  uvke  the  -^gs,-  &  ^ioong 

"'  ones,   out  of  the  nefts  of  birds,^.  they,  wilJi(M  .;jtp  genecaie  again;  tl?t|e;g:q:  feui- 

--■••  times  one  after  another.   ^  '"    '^  •"  "     .,',..,--:-  -.  .:  f.-vrr-,-  -:-.-:.  _•;,/-  i;^';""; 

^^759-  ^^  living  creatures,  fbme  are  longer  time  in- the  womb,  a^w^  feme 

•'    fliorter.     Women  go  commonly  nine  months  j  the  cow  and  the  e^-e  about 

^-  fix  months ;   Does  go  about  nine  months  ;  mares  eleven  months  j  bitches  nine 

weeks;  elephants  are  faid   to  go  two  years;   for  the  received  tradition  of  ten 

^^- years  is  fabulous.     For  birds   there  is  double  enquiry ;  the  diiknce  between 

the  treading  or  coupling,  and  the  laying  of  the  egg  ;  and  again,  between  the 

egg  laid,  and  the  dilclofmg  or  hatching.     And  amongft  birds,  there  is  leis  di- 

verfity  of  time,  than   amongft  other  creatures ;  yet  ibnrae  there  is :  for  the 

"hen  fitteth  but   three   weeks;  the  turky-hen,  goofe,  and  duck,  -a  month  : 

^aere  of  others.     The  caufe  of  the  great  difference  of  times  amongft;  Jij-- 

ing  creatures,  is,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  kind  ;  or  from  the  conftito- 

tion  of  the  womb.     For  the  former,  thofe  that  are  longer  in  coming  tq  their 

maturity  or  growth,  iare  longer  in  the  womb;  as  is chietly feen  in  mttf^^d 

fb  elephants  which  are  long  in  the  womb,  are  long  time  in  coming   to  their 

full  grov^'th.     But  in  moft  other  kinds,  .the  conftitution  of  the  womb,:.-(ths3t 

-is,  the  hardnefs  or  drynefs  thereof )  is  concurrent  with  the  former  caufe.  nsEor 

the  colt  hath  about  four  years  of  growth;  and  fo  the  fawn ;  and   io  the  -calf. 

But  whelps,  which  come  to  their  growth  (commonly)  within  three  quarttf; 

of  a  year,  are  but  nine  weeks  in  the  womb.     As  for  birds,  as  there  is  leis  dx- 

verfity  amongft  them  in  the  time  of  their  bringing  forth ;  fo  there,  is  leis  di- 

verfity  in  the  dme  of  their  growth ;  moft  of  them  coming  to  their  growth 

within  a  twelvemonth. 

^"^'•760.  Some  creatures  bring  forth  many  young  ones  at  a  burthen ;  as 
bitches,  hares,  coneys,  G?f.  Some  ordinarily  but  one;  as  women,  lioneil'es, 
^S'f.  This  may  he  caufed,  either  by  the  quantity  of  fperm  required  to  the 
-producing  one  of  that  kind  ;  which  if  lels  be  required,  may  admit  greater 
-number  ;  if  more,  fewer  :  or  by  the  partitions  and  cells  of  the  w'omb,  which 
may  fever  the  fperm.  ,  noiJom 

Experiments  in  confort  touching /pedes  vijiole.  '  3/  ,^ 

■^'761.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  light  by  refracflion  will  fliew  greater,  as  well 
as  things  coloured.  For  like  as  a  fhilling  in  the  bottom  of  the  water  will 
{hew  greater  ;  fo  will  a  candle  in  a  lanthorn,  in  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
I  have  heard  ofapradlice,  that  glow-worms  in.  glaffes  w^re  put  in  the  water 
to  make  the  lifh  come.  But  I  am  not  yet  informed,  whether  when  a  diver 
diveth,  having  his  eyes  open,  and  fwimmeth  upon  his  back ;  whether  (I  iay) 
he  fee-  things  in  the  air,  greater  or  lefs.  For  it  is  manifeft,  that  when  the 
eye  ftandeth  in  the  finer  medium,  and  the  objedt  is  in  the  groffer,  things 
fhew  greater;  but  contrarlwife,  when  the  eye  is  placed  in  the  groffer  medium, 
and  the  objedl  in  the  finer,  how  it  worketh  I  know  not.  jiioi-. 

762.  It  would  be  vvell  bolted  out,  whether  great  refractions  may  not  he 
made  upon  reflexions^  as  well  as  upon  diredt  ^beams.  For  example,  we  fee, 
that  take  an  empty  bafon,  put  an  angel  of  gold,  or  what  you  will,  into  itj; 
then  go  fo  far  fi-om  the  balbn,  till  you  cannot  fee  the  angel,  becaufe  it  is  not 
in  a  right  line  ;  then  fill  the  bafon  with  water,  and  you  Ihall  fee  it  out  of  its- 
place,  becaufe  of  the  reflexion.'  To  proceed  therefore,  put  a  Icoking-glafs  in- 
tf>abafon  of  water;  I  fuppofe  you  Ihall  not  fee  the  image  in  aright  lin^^; 
or  at  equal  angles,  but  afide.  .  I  know  not  whether  this  experiment  may  not  b©.^ 
extended  fb,  as  you  might"  fee  the  image,  an,d.na£  tlic  glals^  which  jlor  beatity 
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"Hand  ftrangenefs  were  a  fine  proof:  for  then  you  fhould  fee  the   image   like 

a  fpirit  in  the  air.     As  for  example,  if  there  be  a  ciftern  or  pool  of  water,  you 

fliall  place  over  againfl  it  a  pidiure  of  the  devil,  or  what  you  will,  fo  as  you 

,  do  not  fee  the  water.     Then  put  a  looking-glafs   in  the  water :  now  if  you 

icjcan  fee  the  devil's  pidure  afide,   not  feeing  the  water,   it  would  look  like  a 

jadevil  indeed.     They  have  an  old  tale  in  Oxford,  that  friar  Bamt  walked  be- 

n-jtween  two  fteeples :  which  was  thought   to  be  done  by  glalTes,  wloen  he 

walked  upon  the  ground.  , 

Experiments   in  confort  touching  impulpon   and  ferciijfion.         ■'*... 

763.  A  weighty  body  put  into  motion,  is  more  eafily  impelled,  than  at 
firft  when  it  refteth.  The  caufe  is,  partly  becaufe  motion  doth  difcufs  the  tor- 
por of  folid  bodies ;  which  befide  their  motion  of  gravity,  have  in  them  a 
natural  appetite  not  to  move  at  all ;  and  partly,  becaufe  a  body  that  refteth, 
doth  get,  by  the  refiftance  of  the  body  upon  which  it  refteth,  a  ftronger 
compreffion  of  parts  than  it  hath  of  it  felf :  and  therefore  needeth  more  force 
to  be  put  in  motion.  For  if  a  weighty  body  be  penfile,  and  hang  but  by  a 
thread,  the  percufiion  will  make  an  impulfion  very  near  as  eafily,  as  if  it 
were  already  in  motion. 

764.  A  body  over  great,  or  over  fmall,  will  not  be  thrown  fo  far  as  a  bo- 
dy of  a  middle  fize  :  fo  that  (it  feemeth)  there  muft  be  a  commenfuration, 
or  proportion  between  the  body  moved  and  the  force^  to  make  it  move  well. 
The  caufe  is,  becaufe  to  the  impulfion  there  is  requifite  the  force  of  the  bo- 

,  .;dy  that  moveth,  and  the  refiftance  of  the  body  that  is  moved  :  and  if  the 
body  be  too  great,  it  yieldeth  too  little ;  and  if  it  be  too  fniall,  it  refifteth  too 
litde. 

765.  It  is  common  experience,  that  no  weight  will  prefs  or  cut  fo  ftrong', 
being  laid  upon  a  body,  as  falling  or  ftruclien  from  above.  It  may  be  tlie 
air  hath  fome  part  in  furthering  the  peicjffion;  but  the  chief  caufe  I  take 
to  be,  for  that  the  parts  of  the  body  moved  have  by  impulfion,  or  by  the 
motion  of  gravity  continued  a  compreffion  in  them,  as  well  downwards  as 
they  have  when  they  are  thrown,  or  fhot  through  the  air  forwards.  I  con- 
ceive alfo,  that  the  quick  lofs  of  that  motion  preventeth  the  refiftance  of  the 
body  below;  and  priority  of  the  force  (always)  is  of  great  efficacy,  as  ap- 
peareth  in  infinite  inftances. 

'Experiment  folitary  tonching  tiiillatibn. 

766.  Tickling  is  moft  in  the  foles  of  the  feet,  and  under  the  arm-holes, 
and  on  the  fides.  The  caufe  is,  the  thinnefs  of  the  fkln  in  thofe  parts,  join- 
ed with  the  rarenefs  of  being  touched  there :  for  all  tickling  is  a  light  motion 
of  the  fpirits,  which  the  thinnefs  of  the  fkin.,  and  fuddennefs  and  rarenefs  of 
touch  do  further :  for  we  fee  a  feather,  or  a  rufh,  drawn  along  the  lip  or  cheek, 
doth  tickle ;  whereas  a  thing  more  obtufe,  or  a  touch  more  hard,  doth  not. 
And  for  fuddennefs,  we  fee  no  man  can  tickle  himfelf:  we  fee  alfo  that 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  though  it  hath  as  thin  a  fkin  as  the  other  parts  men- 
tioned, yet  is  not  ticklifh,  becaufe  it  is  accuftomed  to  be  touched.  Tickling; 
alfo  caufeth  laughter.  The  caufe  may  be  the  emiffion  of  tl:e  fpirits,  and  fo  of 
the  breath,  by  a  flight  from  titillation  j  for  upon  tickling  we  'cz  there  is  ever 
a  fbrtinp,  or  flirinking  away  of  the  part  to  avoid  it  j  and  we  fee  alfo,  that  if 
you  tickle  the  noftrils  with  a  feather,  or  ftraw,  it  procureth  fiieezing  j  which 
is  a  fudden  emilfion  of  the  fpirits  that  do  likewifc  expel  the  moifture.  And..., 
tickling  is  ever  painfu),  and  not  well  endured* 
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Experiment  Jblifary  touching  the  fcarcity  of  rain  in  AE,^:ypt[^'^^^^  ^^^ 
""767.  It  Is  flrange,  that  the  river  of  Alius  overflowing,  as  it  doth,  the  ooun- 
trey  oi  AEgypt,  there  Ihould  be  neverthelefs  litde  or  no  rain  in  that,  couritrej! 
The  caufe  muft  be  either  in  the  nature  of  the  water,  or  in  the  nature  of 'tlife 
air,  or  of  both.  In  the  water,  it  may  be  afcribed  either  unto  the  long  fade  6f 
the  water :  for  fwift  running  waters  vapour  not  fo  much  as  ftaijding  \vi.~ 
tersi'or  elfe  to  the  concoftion  of  the  water  ;  for  waters  well  conco(5fed  va,- 
pour  not  fo  much  as  waters  raw ;  no  more  than  waters  upon  the  fire  do  Va- 
pour fo  much  after  fome  time  of  boiling  as  at  the  £rll:.  And  it  is  true,  tliai: 
the  water  of  Niliis  is  fweeter  than  other  waters  in  tafle ;  and  it  is  excellent 
good  for  the  ftone,  and  hypochondriacal  melancholy,  which  fliewetii  it  is 
lenifying ;  and  it  runneth  through  a  countrey  of  a  hot  climate  and  fiat,  with- 
out fhade  either  of  woods  or  hills,  whereby  the  fun  mail  needs  have  great 
power  to  concodt  it.  As  for  the  air,  (from  whence  I  conceive  this  \\'ant  of 
Ihowers  cometh  chiefly,)  the  caufe  muft  be,  for  that  the  air  is  of  it  felf  thin 
and  thirfly ;  and  as  foon  as  ever  it  getteth  any  moifture  from  the  water,  it  im- 
bibeth  and  diflipateth  it  in  the  whole  body  of  the  air,  and  fuffereth  it  not  p 
remain  in  vapour,  whereby  it  might  breed  rain.  ' 

Experitneftt  folitary  touching  clarification. 

768.  It  hath  been  touched  in  the  tide  of  percolations,  (namely  fuch  as 
are  inwards)  that  the  whites  of  eggs  and  milk  do  clarify ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  in  AEgypt  they  prepare  and  clarify  the  water  of  Nile,  by  putting  it  into 
great  jars  of  flone,  and  flirring  it  about  vfith  a  few  flamped  almonds,  where- 
widi  they  alfo  befmear  the  mouth  of  the  vefTel ;  and  io  draw  it  off,  after  it 
hath  rcfted  fome  time.  It  were  good  to  try  this  clarifying  with  almonds  in 
new  beer,  or  mufle,  to  haflen  and  perfe£l  tlae  clarifying. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  plants  ijoithout  leaves^ 

769.  There  be  fcarce  to  be  found  any  vegetables,  that  have  branches 
and  no  leaves,  except  you  allow  coral  for  one.  But  there  is  alio  in  the  de- 
farts  of  S.  Macario  in  AEgypt  a  plant  which  is  long,  leaflefs,  brown  of  co- 
lour, and  branched  like  coral,  fave  that  it  clofeth  at  the  top.  This  being  fet 
in  water  widiin  a  houfe,  fpreadeth  and  difplayeth  fbangely  ;  and  the  people 
thereabout  have  a  fuperflitious  belief,  that  in  the  labour  of  women  it  help 
eth  to  the  eafy  deliverance. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  materials  ofglafs. 

770.  The  cryftalline  Venice  glafs,  is  reported  to  be  a  mixture  in  equal 
portions  of  flones  brought  from  Pavia  by  the  river  Ticinum  j  and  the  aflics 
of  a  weed,  called  by  the  Arabs  kal,  which  is  gathered  in  a  defart  between 
Alexandria  and  Rofeita ;  and  is  by  the  AEgyptians  ufed  firfl  for  fuel  j  and 
then  they  crufh  the  afhes  into  lumps  like  a  flone,  and  fo  fell  them  to  the  Ve- 

7ietians  for  their  .glafs- works, 

.   .'  ■  >  ....  ,_^_ 

Eiiperiment  filitary  touching  prohibition  ofputrefaSiion,  and  the  long  confer- 

vation  of  bodies. 

771.  It  is  flrange,  and  well  to  be  noted,  how  long  carcafTes  have  continu- 
ed incorrupt,  and  in  their  former  dimenfions,  as  appearedi  in  the  mummies 
oi' AEgypt ;  having  lafled,  as  is  conceived,  (fome  of  them,)  three  thoufand 
years.    It  is  true,  they  find  means  to  draw  forth  the  brains,  and  to  take  forth 

the 
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the  entrails,  which  are  the  parts  apteft  to  corrupt.     But  that  Is  nothing  to      ''c^ 
the  wonder:  for  we  fee  what  a  foft  and  corruptible  fubftance  the  flefh  of 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  is.     But  it  fhould  feem,   that  according  to  our 
obfervation  and  axiom,  in   our  hundredth  experiment,  putrefadion,  whicl^ 
we  conceive  to  be  fo  natural  a  period  of  bodies,    is  but  an  accident ;  and  that 
matter  maketh  not   that  hafte  to  corruption  that  is  conceived.     And   there- 
fore bodies  in    fliining  amber,  in  quick-filver,  in  balms,   (whereof  we   now 
fpeak,)  in  wax,  in  honey,  in  gums,  and  (it  may  be)    in  confervatories  of 
fnow,  C^c.  are  prefer\'ed  very  long.     It  need  not  go  for  repetition,  if  we  re- 
fume  again   that  which  we  faid   in  the  aforefaid  experiment  concerning  anni-I 
hilatiou;  namely,  that  if  you  provide  againfl:  thi-ee  caufes   of  putrefidtionj- 
bodies  will  not  corrupt:  tl:ie  firll  is,  that  the  air  be  excluded,   for  that  un- 
dermineth  tlie  body,   and  confpireth  with  the  fpirit  of  the  body  to  dilfolve 
it.     The  fecond  is,  that  the  body  adjacent  and  ambient  be  not  commaterial,  but 
merely  heterogeneal  towards  the   body  that  is  to  be  preferved ;  for  if  notliing 
can  be  received  by  the  one,  nothing  can  illue  from  the  other ;  fuch  are  quick-- 
iilver  and  white  amber,  to  herbs,   and  flies,  and  fuch  bodies.     The  third  is, 
that  the  body  to  be  preferved  be   not  of  that  grofs  that  it  may  corrupt  within 
it  felf,  although  no  part  of  it  iffue  into  the  body  adjacent :   and  therefore  it 
mufl  be  rather  thin  and  fmall,  than  of  bulk.     There  is  a  fourth  remedy  al- 
fo,  which  is,  that  if  the  body  to  be  preferved  be  of  bulk,  as  a  corps  is,  then 
the  body  that  enclofeth  it  muft  liave  a  virtue   to  draw  forth,  and   dry  the 
moifture  of  the  inward  bodyj  for  elfe  the  putrefaction    will  play    within, 
though  nothing  iflue  forth.     I  remember  Livy  doth  relate,  that  there  were 
found  at  a  time  two  coffins   of  lead  in  a  tomb ;   whereof  the  one  contained 
the  body  of  king  Ninna,  it  being  fome  four  hundred  years  after  his  death: 
and  the  other,  his  books  of  facred  rites  and  ceremonies,    and  the  difcipline 
of  the  pontifs ;  and  that  in  the  coffin  that  had  the  body,  there  was  nothing 
(at  all)  to  be  feen,  but  a  little  light  cinders  about  the  fides ;   but  in  the  cof- 
fin that  had  the  books,   they  were  found  as  frefh  as  if  they  had  been  but 
newly  written,  being  written  in  parchment,  and  covered  over  with  watch 
candles   of  wax   three  or  four  fold.     By  this  it  feen:ieth  that  the  Romans  in 
^'Numd%  time  were  not  fo  good  embalmers  as  the  AEgyptians  were ;  which 
was  the  caufe  that  the  body  was  utterly  confumed.     But  I  find  in  Plutarch 4 
and  others,   that  when  Atigujhis  Caefar  vifited  the  fepulchre   of  Alexander 
the  Great   in  Alexa^idria,    he    found    the    body  to  keep  its  dimenfion :  but 
withal,  that  notwithftanding  all  the  embalming,    (which  no  doubt  was  of  the 
befl,)  the  body  was  fo  tender,   as  Caefar  touching  but  the  nofe  of  it,    defa- 
ced  it.     Which  maketh  me  find  it  very  flrange,  that  the  AEgyplian  mum-, 
raies  fhould  be  reported  to  be  as  hard  as  ftone-pitch  ;  for  I  find   no  difference 
_but  one,  which  indeed  may  be  very  material ;  namely,  that  the  ancient  AE- 
gyptian   mummies   were  flirowded  in  a  number  of  folds  of  linen,    befmeared 
with  gums,  in  manner  of  fear-cloth,  which  it  doth  not  appear  was  pradlifed 
upon  the  body  of  Alexander. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  abundance  cf7iitre  in  cerfainJea-JJ:orcs. 

772.  Near  the  caftle  of  Gz/y,  and  by  the  wells  of  y^^^77,  in  the  land  of 
Idunuiea,  a  great  part  of  the  way  you  would  think  the  fca  were  near  at  hand, 
tho'  it  be  a  good  diltance  off:  and  it  is  nothing  but  the  (liining  of  the  nitre 
^Ppn  the  fea-fands,  fuch  abundance  of  nitre  the  fhores  there  do  put  forth. 

•J7Cl  V...  Expe-i 
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130  21  jI  Experiment  foUlary  touching  bodies  that  are  bom  i^  h/'ivaf^    ^.^, 

blucw^i^iTBE  dead-fea,  which  vomiteth  u.p^$;Vz/w^«,  is  of  tliat  cramtude,-  as 

*  lilivit/'^  bodies  bound  hand  and  foot  caft  Into  it  have  been  bcrn  up,  and;  notAnk  j 

i  -.vhich  (heweth,  that  all  finking  into  water  is  but  an  over-weight  of  the  body 

iput  into  the  water  in  refpetSl  of  the  water ;  fo  that  you  may  rnake  water  fo 

dbong  and  heavy,  of  quick-filver,  (perhaps)  or  the  like,  as  may  bear  .l:ip,  iron  ; 

of  which  I  fee  no  ufe,  but  impofture.     We'  fee  alfo,  that  all  metals  except  gold, 

for  the  feroe^^on  fwim  upon  quick-filver.  J  ,,.,,,.,...-.,     - 

Bxperiment  folitary  touching  fuel  that  cmfumeth  hitJtot'nWnng^^  ^ 

774„  It  is  reported,  that  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  near  the  jnare  mortuum, 
there  ss  a  black  ftone  (whereof  pilgrims  make  fires)  which  burneth  like  a 
coal,  and  diminifheth  not,  but  only  waxe"th  brighter  and  whiter.  That  it 
/hould  do  fo,  is  not  ftrange ;  for  we  fee  iron  red-hot  burneth,  and  confumeth 
not ;  but  the  ftrangenefs  is,  that  it  (hould  continue  any  time  fo  :  for  iron,  as 
foon  as  it  is  out  of  the  fire,  deadeth  ftraitways.  Certainly  it  were  a  thing  of 
great  ufe  and  profit,  if  you  could  find  out  fuel  that  would  burn  hot,  and  yet 
laft  long :  neither  am  I  altogether  incredulous,  but  there  may  be  fuch  can- 
dles as  they  fay  are  made  of  falamander's  wool ;  being  a  kind  of  mineral» 
which  whiteneth  alfo  in  the  burning,  and  confumeth  not.  The  queftwn  is 
this  J  flame  muft  be  made  of  fomewhat,  and  commonly  it  is  made  of  fome 
tangible  body  which  hath  weight :  but  it  is  not  impofiible  perhaps  that  it 
fhould  be  made  of  fpirit,  or  vapour,  in  a  body,  (which  fpirit  or  vapour  hath 
no  weight,)  fuch  as  is  the  matter  of  ignis  fatuus.  But  then  you  will  fay,  that 
that  vapour  alfo  can  laft  but  a  fhort  time  :  to  that  it  may  be  anfwer'd,  that  by 
the  help  of  oil,  and  wax,  and  other  candle-ftuif,  the  flame  may  continue,  and 
the  wiek  not  burn. 

Experiment  folitary  oeconomical  touching  cheap  fuel. 

775.  Sea-coal  lafts  longer  than  char-coal }  and  char-coal  of  roots,  being 
coaled  into  great  pieces,  lafts  longer  than  ordinary  char-coal.  Turf  and 
peat,  and  cow-fheards,  are  cheap  fuels,  and  laft  long.  Small-coal,  or  briar- 
coal,  poured  upon  char-coal,  make  them  laft  longer.  Sedge  is  a  cheap  fuel 
to  brew  or  bake  with ;  the  rather  becaufe  it  is  good  for  nothing  elfe.  Trial 
would  be  made  of  fome  mixture  of  fea-coal  with  earth  or  chalk  j  for  if  that 
mixture  be,  as  the  fea-coal  men  ufe  it,  privily,  to  make  the  bulk  of  the  coal 
greater,  it  is  deceit;  but  if  it  be  ufed  purpofely,  and  be  made  known,  it  is 
^ving. 

Experiment  Jblitary  touching  the  gathering  of  wind  for  freJJmefs. 

.  776.  It  is  at  this  day  in  ufe  mGaza^  to  couch  potflierds  or  vefl"els  of  earth 
in  their  walls  to  gather  the  wind  from  the  top,  and  to  pafs  it  down  in  fpout^ 
into  rooms.  It  is  a  device  for  frefhnefs  in  great  heats  :  and  it  is  faid,  there  are 
fome  rooms  in  Italy  and  Spain  for  frellmefs,  and  gathering  the  winds  and  air 
in  the  heats  of  fummer :  but  they  be  but  pennings  of  the  winds,  and  enlarg- 
ing them  again,  and  making  them  reverberate  and  go  round  in  circles,  rather 
than  this  device  of  fpouts  in  the  wall. 

Experiment  folitory  touching  the  trials  of  airs. 

777.  THEkE  would   be  ufed  tnuch  diligence  in  the  choice  of  fbme  bodies 
and  fUaces  (as  it  were)  for  the  tafting  of  air  j  to  difcover  the  wholefomeneis 

or 
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or  unvvholefomenefi,  as  well  offeafbns,  as  of  the  feats  of  dwellings.  It  Is  cer- 
tain, that  there  be  feme  houfes  wherein  confitures  and  pies  will  gather  mould 
more  than  in  others.  And  I  am  perfuaded,  that  a  piece  of  raw  fleih  or  fifh,  will 
fooner  corrupt  in  fbme  airs  than  in  others.  They  be  noble  experiments  tl:iat'can 
make  this  difcovery ;  for  they  ferve  for  a  natural  divination  of  feafons,  better 
than  the  aftronomers  can  by  their  figures :  and  again,  they  teaeb  men  where 
to  chiifc  thei?  dwelling,  for  their,  beifier  hqaltb. . ,.,,..,     , ,     , ..._.,,  j, J^. ^^  ly. 

Experment  foUtary  touching'  ihcreajing'^  flit fk  frtm%loYe^^^^^        ^ 

778.  There  is  a  kind  of  ftone  about  Be  fblehem,  which  they  grind  to  pow- 
der, and  put  into  water,  whereof  cattle  drink,  wliich  maketh  them  give  more 
milk.  Surely  there  would  be  fonie  better  trials  made  of  mixtures  pf  water  in 
ponds  for  cattle,  to  make  them  more  milch,  or  to  fatten  thern,  or  to  keep  them 
from  murrain.     It  may  be  chalk  and  nitre  are  oftheheft. .  ,  ou  i)*vOAi 

Experime?it  folitary  touching /and  of  the  nature  ofglafi^  ,.f^^  \  ^^ 

779.  It  is  reported,  that  in  the  valley  near  the  mountain  Carmel  in  Ju* 
daea  there  is  a  land,  which  of  all  other  hath  moft  affinity  with  glafs ;  iufb- 
much  as  other  minerals  laid  in  it  turn  to  a  glaity  fqbftance  without  the  fire ; 
and  again,  glafs  put  into  it  turneth  into  the  mother  land.  The  thing  is  very 
ftrange,  if  it  be  true :  and  it  is  likelieft  to  be  caufed  by  fame  natural  fur* 
nace  or  heat  in  the  earth ;  and  yet  they  do  not  ipeak  of  any  eruption  of 
flames.  It  were  good  to  try  in  glal^-works,  whether  the  crude  materials  of 
glafs,  mingled  with  glafs,  already  made  and  re-moulten,  do  not  facihtate  the 
making  of  glafs  With  lefs  heat.  ,  .     .. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  growth  of  coral, 

780.  In  thefea,  upon  thefouth-weflof^'/V/'/y,  much  coral  is  found.  It  is 
a  fub-marine  plant,  it  hath  no  leaves :  it  brancheth  only  when  it  is  un- 
der water  j  it  is  foft,  and  green  of  colour  j  but  being  brought  into  the  air,  it 
becometh  hard  and  (hining  red,  as  we  fee.  It  js  faid  alfo  to  have  a  white 
berry ;  but  we  find  it  not  brought  over  with  the  coral.  Belike  it  is  cafl  away 
as  nothing  worth :  enquire  better  of  it,  for  the  difcovery  of  the  nature  of 
the  plant. 
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ism  t>.        Experiment  folitary  touching  the  gathering  of  manna. 

7?r.  The  manna  of  Calabria  is  the  beft,  and  in  moft  plenty.     They  ga^- 
ther  it  from  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry  tree  ;  but  not  of  fuch  mulberry  trees  . 
as  grow  in  the  valleys.     And  manna  falleth  upon  the   leaves  by  night,  as 
other  dews  do.     It  fhould   feem,  that  before  thofe  dews  come  upon  trees 
in  the  valleys,  they  difTipate  and  cannot  hold  out.     It  fhould  feem  alfo,    the 
mulberry  leaf  it  felf  hath   fome  coagulating  virtue,   which  infpiffateth  the..:: 
dew,  for  that  it  is  not  found  upon  other  trees;  and  we  fee  by  the  filk-worm  ; 
which  feedeth  upon  that  leaf,  what  a  dainty  fmooth  juice  it  hath ;  and  the  ; 
leaves  alfo,  (efpecially  of  the  black  mulberry)  are  fomewhat  brifily,  which  :• 
may  help  to  preferve  the  dew.     Certainly  it  were  not  amiis  to  obferve.  a  little  ? 
better  the  de^vs  that  fall  upon  trees,  or  herbs,  growing  on  mountains;  ,%  :fe 
may  be,  many  dews  fall,  that  fpend  before  they  come  to  the  valleys.     And  I 
fuppofe,  that  he  that  v^ldrg^lgr  the  beflJ^^^'^de-wibr^edicine,  Ibouki^»- 
ther  it  from  the  hills. ,    "',,     .         "^r :    4^,-^^  f>^"'-i  «A   Kfriov  -.133!'=^^'^   ':'t":" 
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Experiment  folitary  touching  the  correHing  of  wine. 

782.  It  is  faid,  they  have  a  manner  to  prepare  t\\€\v  Greek  wines,  to  keep 
them  from  fuming  and  inebriating,  by  adding  Ibme  fulphur  or  alufce: 
whereof  the  <me  is  undtuous,  and  the  ether  is  aftringcnt.  And  certain  i:  ir, 
that  thofe  two  natures  do  beft  reprefs  fumes.  This  experiment  woi.ld  be 
transferred  unto  other  wine  and  ftrong  beer,  by  putting  in  feme  like  fubibn- 
ces  while  they  work ;  which  may  make  them  both  to  fume  lefs,  and  to 
inflame  leis. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  materials  of  tvild-fre. 

783.  It  is  conceived  by  fome,  (not  improbably)  that  the  rea Ton  why  wild- 
fires (whereof  the  principal  ingredient  is  bitumen)  do  not  quench  with  wster, 
is  for  that  the  firft  concretion  of  bitumen,  is  a  mixture  of  a  fiery  and  \v.»wuy 
fubftance  :  fo  is  not  fulphur.  This  appeareth,  for  that  in  tlie  place  near  Futecii^ 
which  they  call  the  court  of  Vulcan,  you  fhall  hear  under  the  earth  a  horrible 
thundring  of  fire  and  water  confliding  together :  and  there  break  forth  aifo 
fpouts  of  boiling  water.  Now  that  place  yieldeth  great  quantities  oibitwren-y 
whereas  AEtna,  and  Vefwvius,  and  the  like,  which  confifl:  upon  fulphur,  Ihoot 
forth  fmoak,  and  aflies,  and  pumice,  but  no  water.  It  is  reported  alfo,  that 
bitumen  mingled  with  lime,  and  put  under  water,  will  make  as  it  wtrc  an  ar- 
tificial rock  J  the  fubftance  becometh  fo  hard. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  plaijler  growing  as  hard  as  jnarble. 

784.  There  is  a  cement,  compounded  of  flower,  whites  of  eggs,  and 
flone  powdered,  that  becometh  hard  as  marble:  wherewith  Pifciju: Mirc- 
bilis,  near  Cunw,  is  faid  to  have  the  walls  plaiftered.  And  it  is  cer'iainand 
tried,  that  the  powder  of  load-ftone  and  flint,  by  the  addition  of  wi^ites  of 
eggs  and  gum-dragon,  made  into  pafte,  will  in  a  few  days  harden  to  die 
hardnefs  of  a  itone. 

Experiment folitajy  touching  judgment  of  the  cure  in  fome  ulcers  and  hurts. 

785.  It  hath  been  noted  by  tlie  ancients,  that  in  full  or  impure  bodiep, 
ulcers  or  hurts  in  the  legs  are  hard  to  cure,  and  in  the  head  more  ealy. 
The  caufe  is,  for  that  ulcers  or  hurts  in  the  legs  require  deficcation,  which 
by  the  defluxion  of  humours  to  the  lower  parts  is  hindred ;  whereas  hurts 
and  ulcers  in  the  head  require  it  not;  but  contrariwife  drynefs  inaketh  thtm 
more  apt  to  confolidate.  And  in  modern  obfervation,  the  like  difierencc 
hath  been  found  between  French-men  and  Englijh-men ;  whereof  the  one's 
conlHtution  is  more  dry,  and  the  other's  more  moill.  And  therefore  a 
hurt  of  the  head  is  harder  to  cure  in  a  French-man,  and  of  the  leg  in  an 
Englijh-man. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  kcaltlfuhufs  or  unhealthfulnefs  of  the 

fouthern  wind. 

786.  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that  fouthern  winds,  blowing 
much,  w^ithout  rain,  do  caufe  a  feverous  difpofition  of  the  year ;  but  with 
rain,  not.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  fouthern  winds  do  of  thcmfelves  qualify 
the  air,  to  be  apt  to  cauie  fevers ;  but  when  fho\\'ers  are  joined,  they  tk> 
refrigerate  in  part,  and  check  the  fultry  heat  of  the  fouthern  Avind.  There- 
fore this  holdeth  not  in  the  fea-coafts,  becaufe  the  vapour  of  the  fea,  with- 
out fliowers,  doth  refrefli.  i  Expe- 
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Experiment  foUtary  touching  iiDounds. 

j%j.  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that  wounds  which  are  made 
with  brafs,  heal  more  eafily  than  wounds  made  with  iron.  The  caufe  is, 
for  that  brafs  hath  in  it  felf  a  fanative  virtue;  and  fo  in  the  very  inftant 
helpeth  fomewhat :  but  iron  is  corrofive,  and  not  fanative.  And  therefore  it 
were  good,  that  the  inftruments  which  are  ufed  by  chirurgeons  about  wounds, 
were  rather  of  brafs  than  iron. 

Experime72t Jblitary  touching  mortijication  by  coldi. 

788.  In  the  cold  countries,  when  men's  nofes  and  ears  are  mortified,  and 
(as  it  were)  gangrened  with  cold,  if  they  come  to  a  fire  they  rot  oft"  prelently. 
The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  few  fpirits  that  remain  in  thofe  parts,  are  fuddenly 
drawn  forth,  and  fo  putrefaftion  is  made  compleat.  But  fnow  put  upon 
diem  helpeth ;  for  that  it  preferveth  thofe  fpirits  that  remain,  till  they  can 
revive ;  and  befides,  fnow  hath  in  it  a  fecret  warmth  :  as  the  monk  proved 
out  of  the  text ;  qui  dot  iuve7n  ficut  lanam ^  gelu  ficut  cineres  fpargit .  Where- 
by he  did  infer,  that  fnow  did  warm  like  wool,  and  froil  did  fret  like  aihes. 
Warm  water  alfo  doth  good ;  becaufe  by  little  and  little  it  openeth  the  pores, 
without  any  fudden  working  upon  the  fpirits.  This  experiment  may  be 
transferred  unto  the  cure  of  gangrenes,  either  coming  of  themfelves,  or  in-=. 
duced  by  too  much  applying  of  opiates :  wherein  you  muft  bewaie  of  dry 
heat,  and  refort  to  things  that  are  refrigerant,  with  an  inward  warmth  and 
virtue  of  cherilhing. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  weight. 

789.  Weigh  iron  znd  aqua  for tis  feverally;  then  diffolve  the  iron  in  the 
aquafortis,  and  weigh  the  diifolution  ;  and  you  Ihall  find  it  to  bear  as  good 
weight  as  the  bodies  did  feverally  •,  notwithftanding  a  good  deal  of  wafte, 
by  a  thick  vapour  that  iffueth  during  the  working  :  which  flieweth  that  the 
opening  of  a  body  doth  increafe  the  weight.  This  \\'as  tried  once  or  twice, 
but  I  know  not  whether  there  were  any  error  in  the  trial. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  fuper-natation  of  bodies  4 

790.  Take  oi aquafortis  two  ounces,  of  quickfilver  two  drams,  (for  that 
charge  the  aquafortis  will  bear  ;)  the  diifolution  will  not  bear  a  flint  as  big  as 
a  nutmeg:  yet  (no  doubt)  the  increafing  of  the  weight  of  water,  will  in- 
creafe its  power  of  bearing ;  as  we  fee  brine,  when  it  is  fak  enough,  will 
bear  an  egg.  And  I  remember  well  a  phyfician,  that  ufed  to  give  fo'me  mi- 
neral baths  for  the  gout,  Off.  And  the  body  when  it  was  put  into  the  bath, 
could  not  get  down  fo  eafily  as  in  ordinary  water.  But  it  feemeth,  the  weight 
of  the  quickfilver,  more  than  the  weight  of  a  Itone,  doth  not  compenfe  the 
weight  of  a  ftone,  more  than  the  weight  of  the  aquafortis. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  fying  of  unequal  bodies  iii  the  air. 

761.  Let  there  be  a  body  of  unequal  weight;  (as  of  wood  and  lead,  or 
bone  and  lead  ;)  if  you  throw  it  from  you  with  the  light  end  forward,  it  will 
turn,  and  the  weightier  end  will  recover  to  be  forwards;  unlefs  the  body  be 
over  long.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  more  denfe  body  hath  a  more  violent 
preffure  of  the  parts  from  the  firfi:  impulfion ;  which  is  the  caufe  (though 
heretofore  not  found  out,  as  hath  been  often  faid)  of  all  violent  motions ; 
and  when  the  hinder  part  moveth  fwifter,  (for  that  it  lefs  endureth  preflure 
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of  parts)  than  the  forward  part' can  make- Way  for  ir,  it-muft  needs  be  that 
tfie  body  turn  over:  for  (turned)  it  can  "more  eafily  draw  forward  the  lighter" 
tiirfc'  ■Galilaeiis  noteth  it  well  3  that  if  an  Open  trough  wherein  water  is,  be 
driven  fafter  than  the  water  can  follow,  the  water  gathereth  upon  an  heap 
towards  the  hinder  end,  where  the  motion  began  ;  which  he  fuppofeth 
(holding  confidently  the  motion  of  the  earth)  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  ocean  ;  becaufe  the  earth  over-runneth  the  water.  Which 
theory,  though  it  be  falfe,  yet  the  firft  experiment  is  tme.  As  for  the  ine^ 
quality  of  the  preflure  of  parts,  it  appeareth  manifeftly  in  this ;  that  if  you 
take  a  body  of  ftone,  or  iron,  and  another  of  wood,  of  the  fame  magnitude 
and  fhape,  and  throw  them  with  equal  force,  you  cannot  poflibly  throw  the 
wood  fo  far  as  the  ftone  or  iron. 

~   Experiment  foil tary  touching  watery  that  it  may  be  the  medium  of  founds,   ■ 

702.  It  is  certain,  (as  it  hath  been  formerly  in  part  touched)  that  water 
may  be  the  medium  of  founds.  If  you  da(h  a  ftone  againft  a  ftone  in  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  it  maketh  a  found.  So  a  long  pole  ftruck  upon  gra- 
vel in  the  bottom  of  the  water,  maketh  a  foujnd.  Nay,  if  you  fhould  think 
that  the  found  cometh  up  by  the  pole,  and  not  by  the  water,  you  fliall  find 
that  an  anchor  let  down  by  a  rope,  maketh  a  found ;  and  yet  the  rope  is  no 
folid  body  whereby  the  found  can  afcend.  ^  ^J^' 

I  aril 
3i .,      -  Experiment  folitary  of  the  fight  of  the  fpirits  upon  odious  obje£ls.     • -jrfi 

703.  All  objedls  of  the  fenfes  which  are  very  ofFenfive,  do  caufe  the  Spi- 
rits to  retire ;  and  upon  their  flight,  the  parts  are  (in  fome  degree)  deftitute ; 
and  fo  there  is  induced  in  them  a  trepidation  and  horror.  For  founds,  we  fee 
that  the  grating  of  a  faw,  or  any  veiy  harfh  noile,  will  fet  the  teeth  on 
edge,  and  make  all  the  body  (hiver.  For  taftes,  we  fee,  that  in  the  taking 
of  a  potion,  or  pills,  the  head  and  the  neck  Ihake.  For  odious  fmells,  the 
like  elfeft  foUoweth,  which  is  lefs  perceived,  becaufe  there  is  a  remedy  at 
hand  by  flopping  of  the  nofe :  but  in  horfes  that  can  ufe  no  fuch  help,  we 
fee  the  fmell  of  a  carrion,  efpecially  of  a  dead  horfe,  maketh  them  fly 
away,  and  take  on  almoft  as  if  they  were  mad.  For  feeling,  if  you  come 
out  of  the  fun  fuddenly  into  a  fhade,  there  followeth  a  chilnefs  or  fhivering 
in  all  the  body.  And  even  in  fight,  which  hath  (in  effedt)  no  odious  objedl, 
coming  into  fudden  darknefs,  induceth  an  offer  to  fliiver. 

Experiment  Jblitary  touching  the  Juper-refexion  of  echo's. 

794.  There  is  in  the  city  of  Ticinum  in  Italy,   a  church  that  hath  win- 
dows only  from   above :  it   is  in  length  an  hundred  feet,   in  breadth  twenty 
feet,  and  in  height  near  fifiy  j  having  a  door  in  the  midft.     It  reporteth  the 
voice  twelve  or  thirteen  times,  if  you  fland  by  the  clofe  end  wall,  over-againft 
:  the  door.     The  echo  fadeth,  and  dieth  by  little  and  little,   as  the  echo  at 
'  Pont-Charenton  doth.     And  the  voice  foundeth,  as  if  it  came  from  above  the 
■<loor.     And  if  you  ftand  at  the  lower  end,  or  on  either  fide  of  the  door,  the 
.;  echo  holdeth  ;  but  if  you  fland  in  the  door,  or  in  the  midft  jufl  over-againft 
-:thc  door,  not.     Note  that  all  echo's  found  better  againft  old  walls  than  new; 
-  ibecaufe  they  are  more  dry  and  hollow. 

^■^  Experiment folitary  touching  the  force  of  imagination^  imitating  that  of 

£  OS   bsKiL^J'  hjna?:;".  '::.'>    !„'   '.■■■.■.rJ^^ J^^J^'^as  iL-yiiiiita-^  isriso   zxi   utuow 

'  -^95,  TrfasE  efitds  whichare  wrought  hy  the percaffibh-of^the .tofe,  and 
.^.:  -  .  -I  .:;..:.       by 
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by  things  in  fed,  are.  produced  likewife  in  fome  degree  by  the  Imagiilatlon. 
Therefore  if  a  man  fee  another  eat  four  or  acid  things,  which  fet  the  teeth 
on  edge,  this  objed  tainteth  the  imagination.  So  that  he  that  feeth  the  thing 
done  by  another,  hath  his  own  teeth  alfo  fet  on  edge.  So  if  a  man  fee  ano- 
ther turn  fwiftly  and  long  j  or  if  he  look  upon  wheels  that  turn,  himfelf 
waxeth  turn-fick.  So  if  a  man  be  upon  an  high  place  without  rails,  or  good 
hold,  except  he  be  ufed  to  it,  he  is  ready  to  fall  :  for  imagining  a  fall,  it 
putteth  his  fpirits  into  the  very  adion  of  a  fall.  So  many  upon  the  feeing  of 
others  bleed,  or  ftrangled,  or  tortured,  themfelves  are  ready  to  faint,  as  i|" 
they  bled,  or  were  in  ftrife. 

Experiment  folitary  totichhig  prefervation  of  bodies. 

796.  Take  a  ftock-gilly-flower,  and  tie  it  gently  upon  a  ftick,  and  put 
them  both  into  a  ftoop  glafs  full  of  quickfilver,  fo  that  the  flower  be  cover- 
ed :  then  lay  a  little  weight  upon  the  top  of  the  glafs,  that  may  keep  the 
flick  down ;  and  look  upon  them  after  four  or  five  days  j  and  you  fl:iall  find 
the  flower  frefh,  and  the  ftalk  harder,  and  lefs  flexible,  than  it  was.  If  you 
compare  it  with  another  flower  gathered  at  the  fame  time,  it  will  be  tlie 
more  manifeft.  This  fheweth  that  bodies  do  preferve  excellently  in  quick- 
filver; and  not  preferve  only,  but  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  quickfilver  indu- 
rate ;  for  the  frefhnefs  of  the  flower  may  be  merely  confervation ;  wliich  is 
the  more  to  be  obferved,  becaufe  the  quickfilver  preflTeth  the  flower;  but 
the  uiffnefs  of  the  ftalk  cannot  be  without  induration,  from  the  cold  (as  it 
feemeth)  of  the  quickfilver. 

Experimejti  folitary  touching  the  growth  or  multiply  i?2g  oftnetals. 

797.  It  is  reported  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  that  in  Cyprus  there  is  a  kind 
of  iron,  that  being  cut  into  pieces,  and  put  into  the  ground,  if  it  be  well 
water'd,  will  encreafe  into  greater  pieces.  This  is  certain,  and  known  of  old ; 
tliat  lead  will  niultiply  and  encreafe ;  as  hath  been  feen  in  old  ftatues  of 
ftone  which  have  been  put  in  cellars ;  the  feet  of  them  being  bound  with 
leaden  bands ;  where  (after  a  time)  there  appeared,  that  the  lead  did  fwell  j 
infomuch  as  it  hanged  upon  the  ftone  like  warts. 

Experiment  folitary  touching   the  drowni?7g  of  the  more  haf  metal  in  the 

more  precious. 

798.  I  call  drowning  of  metals,  when  that  the  bafer  metal  is  (o  Incorpo^ 
rate  with  the  more  rich,  as  it  can  by  no  means  be  feparated  again  ;  which  is  a 
kind  of  verfion,  though  falfe  :  as  if  filver  (hould  be  infeparably  incorporated 
with  gold ;  or  copper,  and  lead,  with  filver.  The  ancient  ele5lrum  had  in  it 
a  fifth  of  filver  to  the  gold,  and  made  a  compound  metal,  as  fit  for  moft 
ufes  as  gold ;  and  more  refplendent,  and  more  qualified  in  fome  other  pro- 
perties ;  but  then  that  was  eafily  feprated.  This  to  do  privily,  or  to  make 
the  compound  pafs  for  the  rich  metal  fimple,  is  an  adulteration  or  counter- 
feiting: But  if  it  be  done  avowedly,  and  without  difguifing,  it  may  be  a  great 
fevine  of  the  richer  metal.  I  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  man,  fkilful  in 
metals,  that  a  fifteenth  part  of  filver  incorporate  with  gold,  will  not  be  re- 
covered by  any  water  of  feparation,  except  you  put  a  greater  quantity  of  fil- 
ver to  draw  to  it  the  lefs ;  wliich  (he  faid)  is  the  laft  refuge  in  feparations. 
But  that  is  a  tedious  way,  which  no  man-  (almoft)  will  think  on.  This 
would  be  better  enquired;  and  the  quantity   of  the  fifteenth    turned    to  a 

^twentieth;  and  likewife  with  fome  little  additional,   that  may  further  the  in- 
^c    Vol.  III.  X  2  trinfick 
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trinfick  incorporation.  Note,  that  filver  in  gold  will  be  detected  by  weight, 
compared  with  the  dimenfion  ;  but  lead  in  filver,  (lead  being  the  weightier 
metal,)  will  not  be  detedted  ;  if  you  take  fo  much  the  va&xc  hhcv,j^jm\\ 


.countervail  the  over-weight  of  the  lead.  ,fr,  '.^^J 

Experiment  folitary  touching  fixation  of  bodies. 

799.  Gold  is  the  only  fubftance,  which  hath  nothing  in  it  volatile,  and 
yet  melteth  without  much  difficulty.  The  melting  fheweth  that  it  is  not 
jejune,  or  fcarce  in  fpirit.  So  that  the  fixing  of  it  is  not  want  of  fpirit  to 
fly  out,  but  the  equal  fprcading  of  the  tangible  paits,  and  the  clofe  coacer- 
vation  of  them :  whereby  they  have  the  lefs  appetite,  and  no  means  (at  all) 
to  iifue  forth.  It  were  good  therefore  to  try,  whether  glafs  remolten  do 
lofe  any  weight  ?  for  the  parts  in  glafs  are  evenly  Ipread  ;  but  they  are  not 
fo  clofe  as  in  gold  j  as  we  fee  by  the  eafy  admiflion  of  light,  heat,  and  cold ; 
and  by  the  fmallnels  of  the  weight.  There  be  other  bodies  fixed  which  iiave 
little  or  no'  fpirit  j  fo  as  there  is  nothing  to  fly  out;  as  we  fee  in  the  ftuiff, 
whereof  coppels  are  made ;  which  they  put  into  furnaces,  upon  which  Hre 
worketh  not :  fo  that  there  are  three  caufes  of  fixation  ;  the  even  fpreading 
both  of  the  fpirits  and  tangible  parts,  the  clofenefs  of  the  tangible  parts,  and 
the  jejunenefs  or  extreme  comminution  of  fpirits ;  of  which  three,  tlie  two 
firfl  may  be  joined  with  a  nature  liquefiable,  the  kil  not.  ..•: 

Experiment  Jolitary  touching  the  refilefs  nature  of  things  in  themf elves,  and 

tijeir  dfire  to  change. 

800.  It  is  a  profound  contemplation  in  nature,  to  confider  of  the  empti- 
nefs  (as  we  may  call  it)  or  infatisfadlion  of  feveral  bodies,  and  of  their  ap- 
petite to  take  in  others.  Air  taketh  in  lights,  and  founds,  and  fmells,  and  va- 
pours ;  and  it  is  moll  manifeft,  that  it  doth  it  with  a  kind  of  thirfl,  as  not 
fatisfied  with  its  own  former  confidence ;  for  elfe  it  would  never  receive  them 
in  fo  fuddenly  and  eafily.  Water,  and  all  liquors,  do  haftily  receive  dry  and 
more  terreftrial  bodies,  proportionable :  and  dry  bodies,  on  the  other  iide,  drink 
in  waters  and  liquors :  fo  that  (as  it  was  well  faid  by  one  of  the  ancients,  of 
earthy  and  watery  fubftances)  one  is  a  glue  to  another.  Parchment,  fkins,  dotli, 
(^c.  drink  in  liquors,  though  themfelves  be  entire  bodies,  and  not  comminuted, 
as  fand  and  aflies,  not  apparently  porous :  metals  themfelves  do  receive  in  rea- 
dily flrong-waters ;  and  ftrong-waters  likewife  do  readily  pierce  into  metals 
and  flones :  and  that  ftrong- water  will  touch  upon  gold,  that  will  not  touch 
upon  filver  ;  and  e  conijerfo.  And  gold,  which  feemeth  by  the  weight  to  be 
the  clofell  and  moft  folid  body,  doth  greedily  drink  in  quick-filver.  And  it 
feemeth,  that  this  reception  of  other  bodies  is  not  violent :  for  it  is  (many  times) 
reciprocal,  and  as  it  were  with  confent.  Of  the  caufe  of  this,  and  to  what 
axiom  it  may  be  referred,  conlider  attentively;  for  as  for  the  pretty  aiTertion, 
that  matter  is  like  a  common  flrumpet  that  delireth  all  forms,  it  is  but  a  wan- 
dring  notion.  Only  flame  doth  not  content  it  felf  to  take  in  any  oth.er  body, 
but  either  to  overcome  and  turn  another  body  into  it  felf,  as  by  vidory ; 
or  it  felf  to  die,  and  go  out. 
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CENT,       IX 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  perception  in  Icdies  infenfibk,  tending  to  natu- 
ral divinqtion  or  fubtile  trials. 

T  is  certain,  that  all  bodies  whatfoever,  though   they  have  no  fenfe, 
yet   they  have  perception :  for  when  one  body  is  applied  to  another, 
there  is  a  kind  of  eledtion  to  embrace  that  which  is  agreeable,  and  ta 
exclude  or  expel  that  which  is  ingrate  :  and  whether  the   body  be 
alterant,   or  altered,  evermore  a  perception  precedeth  operation ;   for 
elfe  all  bodies  would  be  alike  one  to  another.     And  fometimes  this  percep- 
tion, in  fome  kind  of  bodies,   is  far  more  fubtile  than  the  fenfe ;  fo  that  the 
fenfe  is  but  a  dull  thing  in  comparifon  of  it  :  we  fee  a  weather-glals  will  find 
the  lead  difference  of  the  weather,  in  heat,  or  cold,  when  men  find  it  not. 
And  this  perception  alfo  is  fometimes  at  diftance,  as  well   as  upon  the  touch  ; 
as  when  the  load-ftone  draweth  iron  ;  or  flame  fireth  Naphtha  of  Babylon, 
a  great  diftance  off.     It  is  therefore  a  fubjeft  of  a  very  noble  enquiry,    to  en- 
quire  of  the  more  fubtile  perceptions ;  for  it  is  another  key  to  open  nature, 
as  well  as  the  fenfe,  and   fometimes  better.     And   befides,   it  is  a  principal 
means  of  natural   divination ;  for  that  which  in  thefe  perceptions  appearedi 
early,  in  the  great  effeds  cometh  long  after.     It  is  true  alio,  that  it  ferveth  to 
difcover  that  which  is  hid,  as  well  as  to  foretel  that  which  is  to  come,  as  it  is 
in  many  fubtile  trials ;  as  to  try  whether  feeds  be  old  or  new,  the  fenfe  can» 
not  inform  ;  but  if  you  boil  them  in  water,   the  new  feeds  will  fprout  foon- 
er  :  and  fo  of  water,  the  tafte  will  not  difcover  the  belt  water ;  but  the  fpeedy 
confuming  of  it,  and  many  other  means,  which  we  have  heretofore  fet  down, 
will  difcover  it.     So  in  all  phyfiognomy,   the  lineaments  of  the  body   v/ill 
difcover  thofe  natural  inclinations  of  the  mind  which  diffimulation  will  con- 
ceal,  or  difcipline  will  fupprefs.     We  fliall  therefore  now  handle  only  thofe 
two  perceptions,  which  pertain  to    natural  divination    and  difcovery;    leav-' 
ing  the  handling  of  perception   in  other   things    to  be   difpofed  elfewhere. 
Now  it  is  true,  that  divination  is  attained  by  other  means ;  as  if  you  know 
the  caufes,  if  you  know  the  concomitants,  you  may  judge  of  the  eifedl  to 
follow :  and  the  like  may  be  faid  of  difcovery ;  but  we  tye  our  felves  here  to 
that  divination  and  difcovery  chiefly,  which  is  caufed  by  an  early  or  fubtile 
perception. 

The   aptnefs   or  propenfion  of  air   or  water,  to  corrupt  or  putrefy,   (no 

doubt)  is  to  be  found  before  ijt  break  forth  into  rnanifeft  effefts  of  difeafes, 

I  blafting. 
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blafting,  or  the  like.     We  will  therefore  fet  down  foine,pg^npJl£]^^pfj)efti-°- 
lential  and  unwholefome  years.  .  j~  e,.u  l'"'""' "  1^    ^^%"''' 

-80 1,  The  wind  blowing  much  from  the  fouth  without  rain,  and  worms 
in  the  oak-apple,  have  been   fpoken  of  before.     Alfo  the  plenty  of/frogs^'' 
grafhoppers,  fHes,  and  the  like  creatures  bred  of  putrefaction,  doth  portaid 
peftilential  years.  _  . .  ;^^^^f^ 

802.  Great  and  early  heats  in  the  fpring,  (and  namely  in  Af^^)-,)  witn-f 
out  winds,  portend  the  lame  ;  and  generally  fo  do  years  with  little  wind  or ' 
thunder. 

803.  Great  droughts  in  fummer,  lafting  till  towards  the  end  o^  Aiiguji^ 
and  fome  gentle  fhowers  upon  them,  and  then  feme  diy  weather  again,  do 
portend  a  peftilent  fummer  the  year  following  :  for  about  the  end  of  Augufi 
all  the  fweetnefs  of  the  earth,  which  goeth  into  plants  and  trees,  is  exha- 
led, (and  much  more  if  the  Auguft  be  dry ;)  fo  that  nothing  then  can  breathe 
forth  of  the  earth  but  a  grofs  vapour,  which  is  apt  to  corrupt  the  air :  and 
that  vapour,  by  the  firft  fliowers,  if  they  be  gentle,  is  releafed,  and  cometh 
forth  abundantly.  Therefore  they  that  come  abroad  foon  after  thofe  fhowers, 
are  commonly  taken  with  ficknefs :  and  in  Africa^  no  body  will  flir  out  of 
doors  after  the  firft  fhowers.  But  if  the  firil  fliowers  come  vehemently, 
then  they  rather  wafh  and  fill  the  earth,  than  give  it  leave  to  breathe  forth 
prefendy.  But  if  dry  weather  come  again,  then  it  fixeth  and  continueth  the 
corruption  of  the  air,  upon  the  firft  fhowers  begun  ;  and  maketh  it  of  ill  in- 
fluence, even  to  the  next  fummer ;  except  a  veiy  frofty  winter  difcharge  it, 
which  feldom  fucceedeth  fuch  droughts. 

804.  Th  e  leffer  infedlions,  of  the  fmall-pox,  purple  fevers,  agues,  in  the 
fummer  precedent,  and  hovering  all  winter,  do  portend  a  great  peftilence  in 
the  fummer  following ;  for  putrefadtion  doth  not  rife  to  its  height  at  once. 

<  805.  It  were  good  to  lay  apiece  of  raw  flew  or  fifla  in  the  open  air;  and 
if  it  putrefy  quickly,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  difpofidon  in  the  air  to  putrefadlion. 
And  becaufe  you  cannot  be  informed  whether  the  putrefadion  be  quick  or 
late,  except  you  compare  this  experiment  with  the  like  experiment  in  ano- 
ther year,  it  were  not  amifs  in  the  fame  year,  and  at  the  lame  time,  to  lay 
one  piece  of  flefh  or  fifh  in  the  open  air,  and  another  of  the  fame  kind  and 
bignefs  within  doors:  for  I  judge,  that  if  a  general  difpofition  be  in  the  air 
to  putrefy,  the  flefli,  or  fifli,  will  fooner  putrefy  abroad  where  the  air  hath 
more  power,  than  in  the  houfe,  where  it  hath  lefs,  being  many  ways  cor- 
redted.  And  this  experiment  would  be  made  about  the  end  of  March :  for 
that  feafon  is  likelieft  to  difcover  what  the  winter  hath  done,  and  what  the 
fammer  following  will  do,  upon  the  air.  And  becaufe  the  air  (no  doubt)  re- 
ceiveth  great  tinfture  and  infufion  from  the  earth ;  it  were  good  to  try  that 
expofing  of  flefh,  or  fifh,  both  upon  a  ftake  of  wood  fome  height  above  the 
earth,  and  upon  the  flat  of  the  earth. 
«  806.  Tak-e  May  dew,  and  fee  whether  it  putrefy  quickly  or  no ;   for  that 

likewife  may  difclofe  the  quality  of  the  air,  and  vapour  of  the  earth,  more  or 
lefs  corrupted. 

807.  A  dry  March  and  a  dry  May,  portend  a  wholefome  fummer,  if  there 
be  a  fhowering  A/>ril  between :  but  otherwife  it  is  a  fign   of  a  pefl:ilential 

year.  ,^tr::i  ix,v-r-  ■ 

808.  As  the  difcovery  of  the  difpofition  of  the  air  is  good  for  the  progno- 
■  {licks  of  wholefome  and  unwholefome  years;  fo  it  is  of  much  more  ule,  for 
the  choice  of  places  to  dwell  ioj  at  the  leaftj  for  lodges,  and  retiring  places 
-'-:i--^  ' for 


--    -^  7- 
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for  health:  (for  manfion-houfes  refpedl  provlfions  as  well  as  health,)   where- 
in the  experiments  above-mentioned  may  ferve.    '  ■ '"   -V'"     ,.;,,       •    -    --^   .  ■; 
,809.  But  for  the  choice  of  places,   or  feats,  it  is,  good  to  make  trial,  not^al 
only  of  aptnefs  of  air  to  corrupt,    but  alfo  of  the  moifture  and  drynefs  of  the 
air,  and  the  temper  of  it,   in  heat  or  cold;   for  that  may  concern  health  di- ,{ 
verfly.     We  fee  that  there  be  fome  houfes,  wherein  fweet  meats  will  relent,- ■> 
and  baked  meats  will  mould,  more  than  in  others ;  and  wainfcots  will  alfo  ^ 
fweat  more;  fo  that  they  will  almoft  run  with  water:  all  which    (no  doubt)  ' 
are  caufed  chiefly  by  the  moiftnefs  of  the  air  in  thofe  feats.     But  becaufe  it  iS:  ^ 
better  to  know   it  before  a  man  buildeth  his  houfe  than  to  find  it  after,  takefj 
the  experiments  following.      *''•  ^^^'^y^-     ..-.linui  m  Ui;!«?oi,D  tasxO    c -.S 

810.  Lay  wool,  or  a  fponge;  or  bread,  inthe'place  you  would  try,  compa- 
ring it  with  fome  other  places ;  and  fee  whether  it  doth  not  moiften, and  make. 
the  wool,  or  fponge,  Cf .  more  ponderous  than  the  other :  and   if  it  do,  you ' 
may  judge  of  that  place,  as  fituate  in  a  grofs  and  moift  air,  n^um  bru,  >    h-4 

811.  Because  it  is  certain,  that  in  fome  places,  either  by  the  nature  of- 
the  earth,  or  by  the  fityation  of  woods  and  hills,  the  air  is  more  unequal  than" 
in  others ;  and  inequality  of  air  is  ever  an  enemy  to  health  ;  it  were  good  to 
take  two  weather-glaffes,  matches  in  all  things,  and  to  fet  them,  for  the  fame 
hours  of  one  day,  in  feveral  places,  where  no  fhade  is,  nor  enclofures ;  and 
to  mark  when  you  fet  them,  how  far  the  water  cometh ;  and  to  compare 
them,  when  you  come  again,  how  the  water  ftandeth  then :  and  if  you  find 
them  unequal,  you  may  be  fure  that  the  place  where  the  water  is  lowed  is 
in  the  warmer  air,  and  the  other  in  the  colder.  And  the  greater  the  inequa- 
lity be,  of  the  afcent  or  defcent  of  the  water,  the  greater  is  the  inequality  of  the 
temper  of  the  air. 

812.  The  predidlions  likewife  of  cold  and  long  winters,  and  hot  and  dry 
funimers,  are  good  to  be  known ;  as  well  for  the  difcovery  of  the  caufes,  as 
for  divers  provifions.  That  of  plenty  of  haws  and  hips,  and  briar-berries^ 
liath  been  fpoken  of  before.  If  wainfcot,  or  ftone,  that  have  ufed  to  fweat, 
be  more  dry  in  the  beginning  of  winterj  or  the  drops  of  the  eaves  of  houfes 
come  more  flowly  down  than  they  ufe,  it  portendeth  a  hard  and  frofty  win- 
ter. The  caufe  is,  for  that  it  fheweth  an  inclination  of  the  air  to  dry  weather; 
which  in  winter  is  ever  joined  with  froft. 

813.  Generally  a  moift  and  a  cool  fummer  portendeth  a  hard  winter. 
The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  vapours  of  the  earth  are  not  dilFipated  in  the  fum-^ 
raerbythefun;  and  fo  they  rebound  upon  the  winten        isdi. .;. 

;„    814.  A  hot  and  dry  fummer,  and  autumn^  and  efpecially  if  the  heat  and 

"iSrought  extend  far  into  September,  portendeth  an  open  beginning  of  winter ; 

and  colds  to  fucceed   toward  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  and  the  beginning 

jpf  the  fpring :  for  till  then,  the  former  heat  and  drought  bear  the  fway ;   and 

the  vapours  are  not  fufficrendy  multiplied. 

815.  An  open  and  warm  winter  portendeth  a  hot  and  dry  fummer:  for 
-the  vapours  difperfe  into  the  winter  fhowers  j  whereas   cold,  ^od  froll  keep- 
eth   them  in,  and  tranfporteth  them  into  the  late  fpring,  and    fummer  fol- 
.Jowing. 

~  816.  Birds  that  ufe  to  change  countries  at  certain  feafons,  if  they  come 
earlier,  do  {hew  the  temperature  of  weather,  according  to  that  countrey 
.whence  they  came:  as  the  winter  birds,  (namely,  woodcocks,  feldfares,  S^c.) 
,if  they  come  earlier,  and  out  of  the  northern  countries,  with  us  fliew  cold 
^".Vinters.  And  if  it  be  in  the  lame  countrey,  then  they  ihew  a  temperature 
^^feafbn,  like  unto  that- feafcMi  in  which  they  ccane.:,.as  fwallows,  bats, 

cuckoes,' 
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cuckoes,  tSc.  that  come   towards  fummer,  if  they  come  early  fliew  a  hot 
fummer  to  follow. 

817.  The  prognofticks,  more  immediate,  of  weather  to  follow  foon  after, 
are  more  certain  than  thofe  of  feafons.  The  refounding  of  the  fea  upon  the 
fhore;  and  the  murmur  of  winds  in  the  woods,  without  apparent  wind, 
ihew  wind  to  follow ;  for  fuch  winds  breathing  chiefly  out  of  the  earth,  are 
not  at  the  firft  perceived,  except  they  be  pent  by  water  or  wood.  And  there- 
fore a  murmur  out  of  caves  likewife  portendeth  as  much. 

818.  The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the  colledlion  cf  the  matter 
of  tempefls  and  winds,  before  the  air  here  below :  and  therefore  the  obfcuring 
of  the  fmaller  ftars,  is  align  of  tempeft  following.  And  of  this  kind  you  fhall 
find  a  number  of  inftances  in  our  inquifition  de  veiitis. 

819.  Great  mountains  have  a  perception  of  the  difpofition  of  the  air  to 
tempefts,  fooner  than  the  valleys  or  plains  below :  and  therefore  they  lay  in 
Wales,  when  certain  laills  have  their  night-caps  on,  they  mean  mifchief. 
The  caufe  is,  for  that  tempefts,  which  are  for  the  moft  part  bred  above  in 
the  middle  region,  (as  they  call  it)  are  fooneft  perceived  to  colletS  in  the 
places  next  it. 

820.  The  air,  and  fire,  have  fubtile  perceptions  of  wind  riling,  before 
men  find  it.  We  fee  the  trembling  of  a  candle  will  difcover  a  wind  that 
otherwife  we  do  not  feel ;  and  the  flexuous  burning  of  flames  doth  Ihew  the 
air  beginneth  to  be  unquiet;  and  fo  do  coals  of  fire  by  cafting  off  the 
alhes  more  than  they  ufe.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  no  wind  at  the  firft,  till  it 
hath  ftruck  and  driven  the  air,  is  apparent  to  the  fenfe :  but  flam.e  is  eafier 
to  move  than  air :  and  for  the  afhes,  it  is  no  marvel,  though  wind  unper- 
ceived  Ihake  them  off;  for  we  ufually  try  which  way  the  wind  bloweth,  by 
cafting  up  grafs,  or  chalf,  or  fuch  light  things  into  the  air. 

821.  When  wind  expireth  from  under  the  fea,  as  it  cauleth  fome  re- 
founding  of  the  water  (whereof  we  fpake  before)  fo  it  caufeth  fome  light  mo- 
tions of  bubbles,  and  white  circles  of  froth.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  wind 
cannot  be  perceived  by  the  fenfe,  until  there  be  an  eruption  of  a  great 
quantity  from  under  the  water ;  and  fo  it  getteth  into  a  body :  whereas  in 
the  firft  putting  up  it  cometh  in  little  portions. 

•  822.  We  fpake  of  the  afhes  that  coals  caft  off;  and  of  grafs  and  chaff 
carried  by  the  wind  ;  fo  any  light  thing  that  moveth,  when  we  find  no  wind, 
Iheweth  a  wind  at  hand ;  as  when  feathers,  or  down  of  thiftles,  fly  to  and 
fro  in  the  air. 

*  For  prognofticks  of  weather  from  living  creatures,  it  is  to  be  noted  j  that 
creatures  that  live  in  the  open  air,  (Jiii  dio)  muft  needs  have  a  quicker  im- 
preffion  from  the  air,  than  men  that  live  moft  within  doors ;  and  efpecially 
birds  who  live  in  the  air  fireeft  and  cleareft ;  and  are  apteft  by  their  voice  to 
tell  tales  what  they  find ;  and  likewife  by  the  motion  of  their  flight  to  exprels 
the  fame. 

823.  WATER-fowls,  (as  fea-gulls,  moor-herfs,  ^c.)  when  they  flock  and 
fly  together  from  the  fea  towards  the  ftiores ;  and  contrariwife,  land  birds,* 
(as  crows,  fwallows,  (^c.)  when  they  fly  from  the  land  to  the  waters,  and 
beat  the  waters  with  their  wings,  do  forelliew  rain  and  wind.  The  caufe 
is,  pleafure  that  both  kinds  take  in  the  moiftnefs  and  denfity  of  the  ait; 
and  fo  defire  to  be  in  motion,  and  upon  the  wing,  whitherlbever  they  would 
otherwife  go:  for  it  is  no  marvel,  that  water-fowl  do  joy  moft  in  that  air,' 
which  is  likeft  water ;  and  land  birds  alfo,  (many  of  them)  delight  in  bath- 
ing, andmoiftair.     For  the  fame  reafon  alfo,  many  birds  do  prune  their  fek-' 

thers'j 
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thers ;  and  geefe  do  gaggle  ;  and  crows  fcem  to  call  upon  rain :  all  which  ^ 
but  the  comfort  they  feem  to  receive  in  the  relenting  of  the  air. 

824.  The  heron,  when  fhe  foareth  high,  (fo  as  fometimes  (lie  is  feen  to 
pais  over  a  cloud)  Iheweth  winds :  but  kites  flying  aloft,  fliew  fair  and  dry 
weather.  The  caufe  may  be,  for  that  they  both  mount  moft  into  the  airy  of 
that  temper  v/herein  they  delight :  and  the  heron  being  a  water-fowl,  taketh 
pleafure  in  the  air  that  is  condenfed  ;  and  befides,  being  but  heavy  of  wing, 
needeth  the  help  of  the  grofler  air.  But  the  kite  affedteth  not  fo  much  the 
groflhels  of  the  air,  as  the  cold  and  frefhnefs  thereof;  for  being  a  bird  of 
prey,  and  therefore  hot,  fhe  delighteth  in  the  frefli  air ;  and  (many  times) 
llyeth  againft  the  wind  i  as  trouts  and  falmons  fwim  againlt  the  fiream.  And 
yet  it  is  true  alfo,  that  all  birds  find  an  eafe  in  the  depth  of  the  air  ;  as  fwim- 
mers  do  in  a  deep  water.  And  therefore  when  they  are  aloft,  they  can  up- 
hold themfelves  with  their  wings  Ipread,  fcarce  moving  them. 

825.  Fishes,  when  they  play  towards  the  top  of  the  water,  do  commonly 
foretel  rain.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  a  fifli  hating  the  dry,  will  not  approach 
the  air  till  it  groweth  moifl ;  and  when  it  is  dry,  will  fly  it,  and  fwim 
lower. 

826.  Beasts  do  take  comfort  (generally)  inamoiftair;  and  it  maketh 
them  eat  their  meat  better :  and  therefore  fheep  will  get  up  betimes  in  the 
morning  to  feed  againft  rain ;  and  cattle,  and  deer,  and  coneys,  will  feed  hard 
before  rairi ;  and  a  heifer  will  put  up  her  nofe,  and  fnufF  in  the  air  againft 
rain. 

827.  The  trefoil  againft  rain  fwelleth  in  the  ftalk;  and  fo  ftandeth  more 
upright ;  for  by  wet,  ftalks  do  eredt,  and  leaves  bow  down.  There  is  a  fmall 
red  flower  in  the  ftubble-fields,  which  country  people  call  the  wincopipe ; 
■which  if  it  open  in  the  morning,  you  may  be  fure  of  a  fair  day  to  follow. 

828.  Even  in  men,  aches,  and  hurts,  and  corns,  do  engrieve  either  to- 
wards rain,  or  towards  froft  :  for  the  one  maketh  the  humours  more  to  a- 
bound  ;  and  the  other  maketh  them  ftiarper.  So  we  fee  both  extremes  bring 
the  gout, 

829.  Worms,  vermin,  ^c.  do  foreftiew  (likewife)  rain:  for  earth-worms 
will  come  forth,  and  moles  will  caft  up  more,  and  fleas  bite  inore,  againft 
rain, 

830.  Solid  bodies  likewife  foreftiew  rain.  As  ftones  and  wainfcot  whert 
they  fweat ;  and  boxes  and  pegs  of  wood,  when  they  draw  and  wind  hard ; 
though  the  former  be  but  from  an  outward  caufe ;  for  that  the  ftone,  dr 
wainfcot,  turneth  and  beateth  back  the  air  againft  itfelf  j  but  the  latter  is  an 
inward  fwelling  of  the  body  of  the  wood  itfelf 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  nature  of  appetite  in  the  fiomach. 

831.  Appetite  is  moved  chiefly  by  things  that  are  cold  and  dry;  the  caufe 
is,  for  that  cold  is  a  kind  of  indigence  of  nature,  and  calleth  upon  fupply ; 
and  fo  is  drynefs :  and  therefore  all  four  things  (as  vinegar,  juice  of  lemons, 
oil  of  vitriol,  &c.)  provoke  appetite.  And  the  difeafe  which  they  call  appeti- 
tus  caninus,  confifteth  in  the  matter  of  an  acid  and  glaflTy  phlegm  in  the 
mouth  of  the  ftomach.  Appetite  is  alfo  moved  by  four  things  j  for  that  four 
things  induce  a  contradion  in  the  nerves,  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  fto- 
rnach ;  which  is  a  great  caufe  of  appetite.  As  for  the  caufe  why  onions,  and 
fiilt,  and  pepper,  in  baked  meats,  move  appetite,  it  is  by  vellication  of  thofe 
nerves ;  for  motion  whetteth.  As  for  wormwood,  olives,  capers,  and  others 
of  that  kind  which  participate  of  bitternefs,  they  move  appetite  by  abfterfion. 

Vot,  III.  '  y  So 
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So  as  there  be  four  principal  caufes  of  appetite ;  the  refrigeration  of  tht 
ftomach  joined  with  fome  drynefs;  contradtion,  vellication,  and  abfterfion  • 
befides  hunger,  which  is  an  emptinefs :  and  yet  over-faftihg  doth  (many 
times)  caufe  the  appetite  to  ceafe  ;  for  that  want  of  meat  maketh  the  ftomach 
draw  humours ;  and  fuch  humours  as  are  light  and  cholerick,  which  quench 
appetite  moft. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  fweetnefs  of  odour  from  the  rainboiv. 

832.  It  hath  been  obferved  by  the  ancients,  that  where  a  rainbow  iecm- 
eth  to  hang  over,  or  to  touch,  there  breatheth  forth  a  fweet  fmell.  The 
caufe  is,  for  that  this  happeneth  but  in  certain  matters,  which  have  in  theni- 
felves  fome  fweetnefs;  which  the  gentle  dew  of  the  rainbow  doth  draw 
forth  :  and  the  like  do  foft  fhowers ;  for  they  alfo  make  the  ground  fweet : 
but  none  are  fo  delicate  as  the  dew  of  the  rainbow  \i'here  it  falleth.  It  ma\' 
be  alfo  that  the  water  itfelf  hath  fome  fweetnels :  for  the  rainbow  ccnfiiletli 
of  a  glomeration  of  fmall  drops,  which  cannot  poffibly  fall,  but  from  the 
air  that  is  very  low  ;  and  therefore  may  hold  the  very  fweetnefs  of  the  herbi> 
and  flowers,  as  a  diftilled  water  :  for  rain,  and  other  dew  that  tall  from  high, 
cannot  preferve  the  fmell,  being  diffipated  in  the  drawing  up :  neither  do 
we  know,  whether  fome  water  itfelf  may  not  ha\-e  fome  degree  of  fweetnels. 
It  is  true,  that  we  find  it  fenfibly  in  no  pool,  river,  nor  fountain  ;  but  good 
earth  newly  turn'd  up,  hath  a  frefhnefs  and  good  fcent ;  which  water,  if  it 
be  not  too  equal,  (for  equal  objedls  never  move  the  fenfe)  may  alfo  have. 
Certain  it  is,  that  bay-falt,  which  is  but  a  kind  of  water  congeal'd,  will  fome- 
times  fmell  like  violets. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  fweet  fmells. 

833.  To  fweet  fmells  heat  is  requifite,  to  concodl  the  matter  j  and  fome 
moifture  to  fpread  the  breath  of  them.  For  heat,  we  fee  that  woods  and 
fpices  are  more  odorate  in  the  hot  countries,  than  in  the  cold  :  for  moifture, 
we  fee  that  things  too  much  dried,  lofe  their  fweetnefs :  and  flowers  grow- 
ing, fmell  better  in  a  morning,  or  evening,  than  at  noon.  Some  fweet  iinells 
are  deftroyed  by  approach  to  the  Are  ;  as  violets,  wall-flowers,  gilly-flowers, 
pinks ;  and  generally  all  flowers  that  have  cool  and  delicate  fpirits.  Some 
continue  both  on  the  fire,  and  from  the  fire  ;  as  rofe- water,  <irc.  Some  do 
fcarce  come  forth,  or  at  leaft  not  fo  pleafiintly,  as  by  means  of  the  fire  j  as 
juniper,  fweet  gums,  ^c.  And  all  fmells  that  are  enclofed  in  a  faft  body, 
but  (generally)  thofe  fmells  are  the  moft  grateful,  where  the  degree  of  heat 
is  fmall  J  or  where  the  ftrength  of  the  fmell  is  allayed  ;  for  thefe  things  do 
rather  woo  the  fenfe,  than  fatiate  it.  And  therefore  the  jinell  of  violets  and 
rofes  cxceedeth  in  fweetnels  that  of  fpices  and  gums :  and  the  ftrongeft  fort  of 
fmells  are  beft  in  a  weft  afar  off. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  corporeal  fuhflance  of  fmells. 

834.  It  is  certain,  that  no  fmell  ifliieth,  but  with  emiflion  of  fome  Cor- 
poreal fubftance ;  not  as  it  is  in  light,  and  colours,  and  in  founds.  For  we 
fee  plainly,  that  fmell  doth  fpread  nothing  that  diftance  that  the  other  do. 
It  is  true,  that  fome  woods  of  oranges^  and  heaths  of  rofemary,  will  finell 
a  great  way  into  the  fea,  perhaps  twenty  miles ;  but  what  is  that,  fince  a 
peal  of  ordnance  will  do  as  much,  which  moveth  in  a  fmall  compafs? 
Whereas  thofe  woods  and  heaths  are  of  vaft  fpaces  ;  befides,  we  fee  that 
fmells  do  adhere  to  hard  bodies;    as  in  perfuming  of  gloves,  (^c.  which 

2  Iheweth 
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flieweth  them  corporeal  ■,  and  do  laft  a  great  while,  which  founds  and  light 
do 'not.  ''    ■!'^.---  '■ 

*'  'Expa'iment  foHtary  touching  fetid  and  fragrant  odours. 

835. The  excrements  of  moft  creatures  fmell  ill ;  chiefly  to  the  fame  crea- 
ture that  voideth  them :  for  we  fee  befides  that  of  man,  that  pigeons  and 
liorfes  thrive  heft,  if  their  houfes  and  ftables  be  kept  fweet ;  and  fo  of  cage 
birds :  and  the  cat  burieth  that  which  fhe  voidetli :  and  it  holdeth  chiefly  in 
thofe  beafts  which  feed  upon  fledi.  Dogs  (almoft)  only  of  beads  delight  in 
fetid  odours ;  which  flieweth  there  is  fomewhat  in  their  fenfe  of  fmell,  dif- 
fering from  the  fmells  of  other  beafts.  But  the  caufe  why  excrements  fmell 
ill,  is  manifeft ;  for  that  the  body  itfelf  rejefteth  them  ;  much  more  the  fpi- 
rits :  and  we  fee  that  thofe  excrements  that  are  of  the  firfl  digeflion,  fmell 
the  worft  ;  as  the  excrements  from  the  belly :  thofe  that  are  from  the  fecond 
digeftion  lefs  ill  5  as  urine  :  and  thofe  that  are  from  the  third ;  yet  lefs  :  for 
fweat  is  not  fo  bad  as  the  other  two ;  efpecially  of  fome  perfons,  that  are  full 
of  heat.  Likewife  moft  putrefedions  are  of  an  odious  fmell :  for  they  fmell 
either  fetid  or  mouldy.  The  caufe  may  be,  for  that  putrefadion  doth  bring 
forth  fuch  a  confiftence,  as  is  moft  contrary  to  the  confiftence  of  the  body 
whilfl:  it  is  found :  for  it  is  a  mere  diffolution  of  that  form.  Befides,  there 
is  another  reafon  which  is  profound :  and  it  is,  that  the  ohjed;s  that  pleafe 
any  of  the  fenfes,  have  (all)  fome  equality,  and  (as  it  were)  order  in  their 
compofition  :  but  where  thofe  are  wanting,  the  objeft  is  ever  ingrate.  So 
mixture  of  many  difagreeing  colours  is  ever  unpleafant  to  the  eye  :  mixture 
of  difcordant  founds  is  unpleafant  to  the  ear :  mixture,  or  hotch-potch  of 
many  tafccs,  is  unpleafant  to  the  tafte  i  harflmefs  and  ruggednefs  of  bodies 
is  unplealanc  to  the  touch:  now  it  is  certain,  that  all  putrefid:ion  being  a 
diffolution  of  the  flrft  form,  is  a  mere  confufion  and  unformed  mixture  of  the 
part,  Neverthelefs  it  is  ftrange,  and  feemeth  to  crofs  the  former  obferva- 
tion,  that  fome  putrefa6lions  and  excrements  do  yield  excellent  odours,  as 
civet  and  mufli  ;  and  as  fome  think  ambergreafe  :  for  diverfe  take  it  (though 
improbably)  to  come  from  the  fperm  of  a  filh:  and  the  mofs  we  fpake  of  from 
apple-trees,  is  little  better  than  an  excretion.  The  reafon  may  be,  for  that 
there  paffeth  in  the  excrements,  and  remaineth  in  the  putrefaftions,  fome 
good  fpirits ;  efpecially  where  they  proceed  from  creatures  that  are  very  hot. 
But  it  may  be  alfo  joined  with  a  further  caufe  which  is  more  fubtile ;  and 
it  is,  that  the  fenfes  love  not  to  be  over-pleafed  ;  but  to  have  a  commixture 
of  fomev/hat  that  is  in  itfelf  ingrate.  Certainly,  we  fee  how  difcords  in  mu- 
fick,  falling  upon  concords,  make  the  fweetell  ftrains :  and  we  fee  again, 
Svhat  flrange  talles  delight  the  tafte  ;  as  red  herrings,  caviary,  parmezan,  {ffr. 
And  it  may  be  the  fame  holdeth  in  fmells  :  for  thofe  kind  of  fmells  that  we 
'have  mention'd,  are  all  ftrong,  and  do  pull  and  vellicate  the  fenfe.  And  we^ 
find  alfo,  that  places  where  men  urine,  commonly  have  fome  fmell  of  violets; 
and  urine,  if  one  hath  eaten  nutmeg,  hath  fo  too. 

The  flothful,  general,  and  indefinite  contemplations,  and  notions,  of  the  ele- 
ments and  their  conjugations;  of  the  influences  of  heaven;  of  heat,  cold,  raoi- 
ffure,  drought,  qualities  adive,  paffive,  and  the  like  ;  have  fwallowed  up  the 
true  pallages,  and  proceffes,  and  afi:ed:s,  and  confiftences  of  matter  and  natural 
bodies.  Therefore  they  are  to  be  fet  afide,  being  but  notional  and  ill  limited ; 
and  definite  axioms  are  to  be  drawn  out  of  meafured  inftances :  and  fo  affent 
to  be  made  to  the  more  general  axioms  by  fcale.  And  of  thefe  kinds  of  proceffes 
of  natures,  and  charadters  of  matter,  we  will  now  fet  down  fome  inftances. 

Vol.  III.  Y  2  '  Expe^ 
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Exl>eri}nent  foUtary  touching  the  caufes  of  putrefa5lion,\  "^o  -Qn. 

836.  All  putrefa<flions  come  chiefly  from  the  inward  fpirits  of  the  bodvj 
and  partly  alfo  from  the  ambient  body,  be  it  air,  liquor,  or  whatfoever  elfe. 
And  this  laft,  by  two  means :  either  by  ingrefs  of  the  fubftance  of  the  am- 
bient body  into  the  body  putretied ;  or  elfe  by  excitation  and  felicitation  of 
the  body  putrefied,  and  the  parts  thereof,  hy  the  body  ambient.  As  for  the 
received  opinion,  that  putrefadion  is  caufed,  either  by  cold,  or  peregrine  and 
preternatural  heat,  it  is  but  nugation :  for  cold  in  things  inanimate,  is  the 
greatefl:  enemy  that  is  to  putrefadion  ;  though  it  extinguifheth  vivification, 
which  ever  confifteth  in  fpirits  attenuate,  which  the  cold  doth  congeal  and 
coagulate.  And  as  for  the  peregrine  heat,  it  is  thus  far  true,  that  if  the  pro- 
portion of  the  adventine  heat  be  greatly  predominant  to  the  natural  heat  and 
ipirits  of  the  body,  it  tendeth  to  diffolution,  or  notable  alteration.  But  this  is 
wrought  by  emiffion,  or  fuppreffion,  or  fuftocation,  of  the  native  fpirits ;  and 
alfo  by  the  difordination  and  difcompofure  of  the  tangible  parts,  and  other 
palTages  of  nature,  and  not  by  a  conflidl  of  heats. 

Experiment  folitary  toiiclmtg  bodies  wtperfeSily  mixed. 

837.  In  verfions,  or  main  alterations  of  bodies,  there  is  a  medium  between 
the  body,  as  it  is  at  firfl,  and  the  body  refulting ;  which  medium  is  corpus 
imperfehe  7nijium^  and  is  tranfitory,  and  not  durable  ;  as  mifts,  fmoaks,  va- 
pours, chylus  in  the  ftomach,  living  creatures  in  the  firft  vivification  :  and 
the  middle  adion,  which  produceth  fuch  imperfed  bodies,  is  fitly  called  (by 
fome  of  the  ancients)  inquination,  or  inconcodion,  which  is  a  kind  of  pu- 
trefadion :  for  the  parts  are  in  confufion,  till  they  fettle  one  way  or  other. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  concoSiion  and  crudity. 

838.  The  word  concodion,  or  digeftion,  is  chiefly  taken  into  ufe  from 
living  creatures  and  their  organs ;  and  from  thence  extended  to  liquors  and 
fruits,  ^c.  Therefore  they  Speak  of  meat  concoded  ;  urine  and  excrements 
concoded ;  and  the  four  digeftions,  (in  the  ftomach,  in  the  liver,  in  the  ar- 
teries and  nerves,  and  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body,)  are  likewife  called 
concodions :  and  they  are  all  made  to  be  the  works  of  heat :  all  which  no- 
tions are  but  ignorant  catches  of  a  few  things,  which  are  mofl:  obvious  to 
mens  obfervations.  The  conflianteft  notion  of  concodion  is,  that  it  fhould 
fjgnify  the  degrees  of  alteration,  of  one  body  into  another,  from  crudity  to 
perfed  concodion ;  which  is  the  ultimity  of  that  adion  or  procefs :  and 
while  the  body  to  be  converted  and  altered,  is  too  ftrong  for  the  efficient  that 
fhould  convert  or  alter  it,  (whereby  it  refifteth  and  holdeth  fift  in  fome  de- 
gree the  firft  form  or  confiftence)  it  is  (all  that  while)  crude  and  inconcod ; 
and  tlie  procefs  is  to  be  called  crudity  and  inconcodion.  It  is  true,  that  con- 
codion is  in  great  part  the  work  of  heat,  but  not  the  work  of  heat  alone : 
for  all  things  that  further  the  converfion,  or  alteration,  (as  reft,  mixture  of  a 
body  already  concoded,  ^c.)  are  alfo  means  to  concodion.  And  there  are 
of  concodion  two  periods ;  the  one  aflimilation,  or  abfolute  converfion  and 
fubadion ;  the  other  maturation  5  whereof  the  former  is  moft  confpicuous 
in  the  bodies  of  living  creatures ;  in  which  there  is  an  abfolute  converfion 
and  aflimilation  of  the  nourifliment  into  the  body  :  and  likewife  in  the  bo- 
dies of  plants :  and  again  in  metals,  where  there  is  a  full  tranfmutation. 
The  other,  (which  is  maturation)  is  feen  in  liquors  and  fruits ;  wherein  there 
is  not  defiiedj  nor  pretended,  an  utter  converfion,  but  only  an  alteration  to 
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that  form,  which  is  moft  fo.ight  for  man's  ufe ;  as  in  clarifying  of  drinks,  ri- 
pening of  fruits,  (ire.  But  note,  that  there  be  two  kinds  of  abfolute  conver- 
fions ;  the  one  is,  \yhen  a  body  is  converted  into  another  body,  which  was 
before ;  as  when  nourifhment  is  turned  into  flefli ;  that  is  it  which  we  call 
affimilation.  The  other  is,  when  the  converfion  is  into  a  body  merely  new, 
and  which  was  not  before ;  as  if  filver  fhould  be  turned  to  gold,  or  iron  to 
copper :  and  this  converfion  is  better  called,  for  diftindlion  fake,  tranfmu- 
tation. 

Experiment  foUfary  touching  alterations^  'which  may  be  called  majors. 

839.  There  are  alfo  divers  other  great  alterations  of  matter  and  bodies, 
befides  thofe  that  tend  to  concodlion  and  maturation ;  for  whatfoever  doth 
fo  alter  a  body,  as  it  returneth  not  again  to  that  it  was,  may  be  called  alte- 
ratio  jnajor  ;  as  when  meat  is  boiled,  roafted,  or  fried,  ^c.  or  when  bread 
and  meat  are  baked  ;  or  when  cheefe  is  made  of  curds,  or  butter  of  cream, 
or  coals  of  wood,  or  bricks  of  earth  3  and  a  number  of  others.  But  to  ap- 
ply notions  philofophical  to  plebeian  terms ;  or  to  fay,  where  the  notions 
cannot  fitly  be  reconciled,  that  there  wanteth  a  term  or  nomenclature  for  it, 
(as  the  ancients  ufed,)  they  be  but  fliifts  of  ignorance  j  for  knowledge  will  be 
ever  a  wandering  and  indigefted  thing,  if  it  be  but  a  commixture  of  a  few  no- 
tions that  are  at  hand  and  occur,  and  not  excited  from  fufficient  number  of 
jnftances,  and  thofe  well  collated. 

Th  e  conliftences  of  bodies  are  very  diverfe :  denfe,  rare,  tangible,  pneu- 
jnatical,  volatile,  fixed  ;  determinate,  not  determinate ;  hard,  foft,  cleaving, 
jiqt  eleayingj  congelable,  not  congelable ;  liquefiable,  not  liquefiable ;  fra- 
gite,-^^. tough ;  flexible,  inflexible;  tradlile,  or  to  be  drawn  forth  in  length, 
intraftile  j  porous,  folid ;  equal  and  fmooth,  unequal ;  venous,  and  fibrous, 
and  with  grains,  entire ;  and  divers  others ;  all  which,  to  refer  to  heat,  and 
cold,  and  moifture,  and  drought,  is  a  compendious  and  inutile  fpeculation. 
But  of  thefe  fee  principally  our  Abecedarium  naturae ;  and  otherwife  fparjim 
in,  this  our  ^yha  Jylvarum  :  neverthelefs  in  fome  good  part,  we  fliall  handle 
divers  of  them  now  prefently. 

Experiment  Jo/itary  touching  bodies  liquejiable,  and  not  liquefiable. 

840.  Liquefiable,  and  not  liquefiable,  proceed  from  thefe  caufes:  li- 
quefad:ion  is  ever  caufed  by  the  detention  of  the  fpirits,  which  play  within 
the  body,  and  open  it.  Therefore  fuch  bodies  as  are  more  turgid  of  fpirit,  or 
that  have  their  fpirits  more  ftraitly  imprifoned ;  or  again,  that  hold  them 
better  pleafed  and  content,  are  liquefiable :  for  thefe  three  difpofitions  of 
bodies  do  arreft  the  emiffion  of  the  fpirits.  An  example  of  the  firfl  two 
properties  is  in  metals ;  and  of  the  laft  in  greafe,  pitch,  fulphur,  butter, 
wax,  ^c.  The  difpofition  not  to  liquefy  proceedeth  from  the  eafy  emiffion 
of  the  fpirits,  whereby  the  groffer  parts  contract ;  and  therefore  bodies  je- 
june of  fpirits,  or  which  part  with  their  fpirits  more  willingly,  are  not  lique- 
fiable ;  as  wood,  clay,  free-ftone,  ^c.  But  yet  even  many  of  thofe  bodies 
that  will  not  melt,  or  will  hardly  melt,  will  not withftan ding  foften ;  as  iron 
in  the  forge  i  and  a  flick  bathed  in  hot  afhes,  which  thereby  becometh  more 
flexible.  Moreover  there  are  fome  bodies  which  do  liquefy  or  diflolve  by 
fire ;  as  metals,  wax,  (^c.  and  other  bodies,  which  diflblve  in  water ;  as  fait, 
fugar,  ^c.  The  caufe  of  the  former  proceedeth  from  the  dilatation  of  the 
fpirits  by  heat :  the  caufe  of  the  latter  proceedeth  from  the  opening  of  the 
tangible  parts,  which  defire  to  receive  the  liquor.  Again,  there  are  fome  bo- 
dies 
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dies  that  dilTolve  with  both;  as  gum,  &c.  And  thofe  be  iuch  botU^^.^as  on 
the  one  iide  have  good  ll:ore  of  fpirit ;  and  on  the  otjier  fide,  "hav^  the 
tangible  parts  indigent  of  moiftiire ;  for  the  former  hdpeth  fo^'the.,<]iL]<uing 
of  the  fpirits  by  tlie  fire ;  and  the  latter  ftimulateth  the  parts^o  receive  the 
liquor. 

s  Experiment  JolUa}-y  tottehing  bodies  fragile  and  tough. 

841.  Of  bodies,  fome  are  fragile;  and  fome  are  tough,  and  not  fragile ; 
and  in  the  breaking,  fome  fragile  bodies  break  but  v/here  .the  force  is ;  Ibme 
Ihatter  and  %  in  many  places.  Of  fragility,  the  caufe  ia^^aa  impotency  to 
be  extended :  and  therefore  ftone  is  more  fragile  than  niptai ;  aiid  fo  fidtile 
earth  is  more  fragile  than  crude  earth ;  and  dry  wood  than  green.  And  the 
caufe  of  this  unaptnefs  to  extenfion,  is  the  fmall  quantity  of  Ipirits ;  (for  it  is 
the  fpirit  that  furthereth  the  extenfion  or  dilatation  of  bodies ;)  and  it  is  ever 
concomitant  with  porofity,  and  with  drynefs  in  the  tangible  parts :  contjari- 
wife,  tough  bodies  have  more  fpirit,  and  fewer  pores,  and  moiiter  tangible 
parts  :  therefore  we  fee  that  parchment  or  leather  will  Ihetch,  pap^r  will  not:; 
woollen  cloth  will  tenter,  linen  fcarcelv. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  tico  kinds  of  pneiimaticais  in  bodies. 

842.  All  folid  bodies  confill:  of  parts  of  two  feveral  natures,  pneumati- 
cal  and  tangible ;  and  it  is  well  to  be  noted,  that  the  pneumatical  fubllance 
is  in  fome  bodies  the  native  fpirit  of  the  body,  and  in  fbme  other,  plain  air 
that  is  gotten  in  ;  as  in  bodies  deficcate,  by  heat  or  age  :  for  in  them,  when 
the  native  fpirit  goeth  forth,  and  the  moiffure  with  it,  the  air  with  time 
getteth  into  die  pores.  And  thofe  bodies  are  ever  the  more  fragile  ;  for  the 
native  fpirit  is  more  yielding  and  extenfive,  (efpecially  to  follow  the  partS;,) 
than  air.  The  native  fpirits  alfo  admit  great  diverfity  ;  as  hot,  cold,  aftive, 
dull,  <^c.  whence  proceed  molt  of  the  virtues  and  qualities  (as  \ve  call  them) 
of  bodies :  but  the  air  intermixed  is  without  virtues,  and  maketh  things  infi- 
pid,  and  without  any  extimulation. 

Experiment  JoUtary  touching  concretion  and  di[Jolution  of  bodies. 

843.  The  concretion  of  bodies  is  (commonly)  folved  by  the  contrary;,-^ 
ice,  which  is  congealed  by  cold,  is  diffolved  by  heat ;  fait  and  fugar,  which 
are  excoded  by  heat,  are  diffolved  by  cold  and  moilture.  The  caufe  is,  for 
that  thefe  operations  are  rather  returns  to  their  former  nature,  than  alteray 
tions ;  fo  that  the  contrary  cureth.  As  for  oil,  it  doth  neither  eafily  congeal 
with  cold,  nor  thicken  with  heat.  The  caufe  of  both  effccfs,  though  they 
be  produced  by  contrary  eiiicients,  feemeth  to  be  the  fame  ;  and  that  is,  be- 
caufe  the  fpirit  of  the  oil,  by  either  means,  exhaleth  little,  for  the  cold  keep- 
ediitin;  and  the  heat,  (except  it  be  vehement,)  doth  not  call  it  forth.  As 
for  cold,  though  it  take  hold  of  the  tangible  parts,  yet  as  to  the  fpirits,  it  doth 
rather  make  them  fwell  than  congeal  them  :  as  when  ice  is  congealed  in  a  cup, 
the  ice  will  fwell  inftead  of  contracting,  and  fometimes  rift. 
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Experiment  foUtary  touching  hard  ajidfoft  bodies. 

844.  Of  bodies,  fome  (we  fee)  are  hard,  and  fome  foft:  the  hardnefs  is. 
caufed  (chiefiy)   by  the  jejunencfs  of  the  fpirits,  and  tlieir  imparity  with  thc: 
tangible  parts  :    hoth  which,    if  they  be    in  a  greater  degree,   make  them 
not   only    hard,    but  fragile  and  lefs  enduring  of  preffurc ;    as  fteel,    flone, 
glafs,  dry  wood,  ^c.     Softnefs  cometli  (contrariwife)  by  tlie  greater  quantity 
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of  {pirits,  (which  ever  helpeth  to  induce  yielding  and  cefTion,)  and  by  the 
more  equal  fpreading  of  the  tangible  parts,  which  thereby  are  more  Aiding 
and  following  ;  as  in  gold,  lead,  wax,  c^r.  But  note,  that  fofc  bodies,  (as  we 
ufe  the  word)  are  of  two  kinds  j  the  one,  that  eafily  giveth  place  to  another 
body,  but  altereth  not  bulk,  by  rifing  in  other  places :  and  therefore  we 
fee  that  v/ax,  if  you  put  any  thing  into  it,  doth  not  rife  in  bulk,  but  only 
giveth  place :  for  you  may  not  think,  that  in  printing  of  wax,  the  wax  rifeth 
up  at  all ;  but  only  the  depreffed  part  giveth  place,  and  the  other  remain- 
cth  as  it  was.  The  other  that  altereth  bulk  in  the  ceflion,  as  water,  or  o- 
ther  liquors,  if  you  put  a  flone  or  any  thing  into  them,  they  give  place  (in- 
deed) eafily,  but  then  they  rife  all  over ;  which  is  a  falfe  celfion  ;  for  it  is  in 
place,  and  not  in  body. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  bodies  duSiile  and  tenfile. 

845.  All  bodies  dudlile  and  tenfile,  (as  metals)  that  will  be  drawn  into 
wires ;  wool  and  tow  that  will  be  drawn  into  yarn  or  thread,  have  in  them 
the  appetite  of  not  difcontinuing  ilrong,  which  maketh  them  follow  the 
force  that  pulleth  them  out ;  and  yet  fb,  as  not  to  difcontinue  or  forfake  their 
own  body.  Vifcous  bodies,  (likewife)  as  pitch,  wax,  bird-lime,  cheefe  toaft- 
ed,  will  draw  forth  and  rope.  But  the  difference  between  bodies  fibrous, 
and  bodies  vifcous,  is  plain ;  for  all  wool,  and  tow,  and  cotton,  and  filk  (e- 
fpccially  raw-filk)  have,  befides  their  defire  of  continuance,  in  regard  of  the 
tenuity  of  their  thread,  a  greedinefs  of  moifture  j  and  by  moif lure  to  join 
and  incorporate  with  other  thread  ;  efpecially  if  there  be  a  little  wreathing ; 
as  appeareth  by  the  twifling  of  thread,  and  the  pradlice  of  twirling  about 
of  fpindles.  And  we  fee  alfo,  tl:at  gold  and  filver  thread  cannot  be  made 
without  twilling. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  other  paffions  of  matter,  and  char  adiers  of  bodies. 

846.  The  differences  of  impreilible  and  not  imprefTible,  figurable  and  not 
iigurable ;  mouldable,  and  not  mouldable  ;  fciflible  and  not  fciffible ;  and  ma- 
ny other  pafTions  of  matter,  are  plebeian  notions,  applied  unto  the  inflru- 
ments  and  ufes  which  men  ordinarily  praftife ;  but  they  are  all  but  the  ef- 
fects of  fome  of  thefe  caufes  following ;  which  we  will  enumerate  without 
applying  them,  becaufe  that  will  be  too  long.  The  firfl  is  the  cefiion  or 
not  ceflion  of  bodies,  into  a  fmaller  fpace  or  room,  keeping  the  outward 
bulk,  and  not  flying  up.  The  fecond  is  the  fbonger  or  weaker  appetite  ia 
bodies  to  continuity,  and  to  fly  difcontinuity.  The  third  is  the  difpofition 
of  bodies  to  contradl  and  not  contraft :  and  again,  to  extend  or  not  extend. 
The  fourth  is  the  fmall  quantity,  or  great  quantity  of  the  pneumatical  in 
bodies.  The  fifth  is  the  nature  of  the  pneumatical,  whether  it  be  native 
fpirit  of  the  body,  or  common  air.  The  fixth  is,  the  nature  of  the  native 
fpirits  in  the  body,  whether  they  be  adtive  and  eager,  or  dull  and  gentle. 
The  feventh  is  the  emiffion  or  detention  of  the  fpirits  in  bodies.  The  eighth 
is  the  dilatation,  or  contraiftion  of  the  fpirits  in  bodies,  while  they  are  de- 
tained. The  ninth  is  the  collocation  of  the  fpirits  in  bodies,  whether  the  col- 
location be  equal  or  unequal ;  and  again,  whether  the  fpirits  be  coacervate  or 
ditiiifed.  The  tenth  is  the  denfity  or  rarity  of  the  tangible  parts.  The  ele- 
venth is  the  equality  or  inequality  of  the  tangible  parts.  The  twelfth  is  the 
djgeflion  or  crudity  of  the  tangible  parts.  The  thirteenth  is  the  nature  of  the 
matter,  whether  fulphureous  or  mercurial,  watery  or  oily,  dry  and  terreflrial, 
or;  jnoift  and  liquid  -,  which  natures  of  fulphureous  and  mercurial,  feem  to  be 

natures 
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natures  radical  and  principal.  The  fourteenth  is  the  placing  of  the  tangible 
parts  in  length  or  tranfverfe;  (as  it  is  in  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  textiles)  more 
inward,  or  more  outward,  &c.  The  fifteenth  is  the  porofity  or  imporofity 
betwixt  the  tangible  parts,  and  the  greatnefs  or  fmallnefs  of  tlie  pores.  The 
fixteenth  is  the  collocation  and  porture  of  the  pores.  There  may  be  more 
eaufes ;  but  thefe  do  occur  for  the  prefeot. 

Experiment  folitary  touchmg  induration  by  fympathy. 

847.  Take  lead  and  melt  it,'  and  in  the  midft.of  it,  when  it  beginneth  to 
congeal,  make?  a  litde  dint  or  hole,  and  pat  quicldiLver  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
lirien  into  that  hole,  and  the  quickfilver  will  fix  and  run  no  more,  and  endure 
the  hammer.  This  is  a  noble  inrtance  of  induration,  by  confent  of  one  body 
with  aiiother,  and  motion  of  excitation  to  imitate ;  for  to  afcribe  it  only  to 
the  vapour  of  lead,  is  lefs  probable,  ^aere^  whether  the  fixing  may  be  in 
fuch  a  degree,  as  it  will  be  figured  like  other  metals  ?  For  if  lb,  you  may 
make  works  of  it  for  fome  purpoies,  fo  they  come  not  near  the  fire. 

Experiment  Jolitary  touching  honey  andfugar. 

848.  Sugar  hath  put  down  the  ufe  of  honey,  infbmuch  as  we  have  loft 
thofe  obfervatbns  and  preparations  of  honey  which  the  ancients  had,  when 
it  was  more  in  price.  Firft,  it  feemeth  that  there  was  in  old  time  tree-honey, 
as  well  as  bee-honey,  which  was  the  tear  or  blood  ilTuing  from  riie  tree : 
infomuch  as  one  of  the  ancients  relateth,  that  in  Tr^^z/o;/^  there  was  honey 
ifTuing  from  the  box-trees,  which  made  men  mad.  Again,  in  ancient  time 
there  was  a  kind  of  honey,  which  either  of  its  own  nature,  or  by  art, 
would  grow  as  hard  as  fu^r,  and  was  not  fo  lufcious  as  ours.  They  had 
alfo  a  wine  of  honey,  which  they  made  dius.  They  crufhed  the  honey  into 
a  great  quantity  of  water,  and  then  ftrained  the  liquor ;  after  they  boiled  it 
in  a  copper  to  the  half ;  then  they  poured  it  into  earthen  velTels  for  a  fmall 
time  J  and  after  turned  it  into  vellels  of  wood,  and  kept  it  for  many  years. 
They  have  alfo  at  this  day,  in  Ruffia,  and  thofe  northern  countries,  mead- 
limple,  which  (well  made  and  feafoned)  is  a  good  wholefome  drink,  and  very 
clear.  They  ufe  alfo  in  Wales  a  compound  drink  of  mead,  with  herbs  and 
fpices.  But  mean  while  it  were  good,  in  recom pence  of  that  we  have  loft  in 
honey,  there  were  brought  in  ufe  a  fugar  mead,  (for  fo  we  may  call  it,)  tho* 
without  any  mixnire  at  all  of  honey ;  and  to  brew  it,  and  keep  it  ftale,  as 
they  ufe  mead  :  for  certainly,  though  it  would  not  be  fo  abfterfive,  and  open- 
ing, and  folutive  a  drink  as  mead ;  yet  it  will  be  more  grateful  to  the  .ftomach, 
and  more  lenitive,  and  fit  to  be  ufed  in  ftiarp  difeafes :  for  we  fee,  that  the 
ufe  of  fugar  in  beer  and  ale,  hath  good  effedts  in  fuch  cafes. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  Jiner  fort  of  baje  metah. 

849.  It  is  reported  by  the  ancients,  that  there  was  a  kind  of  fteel  in  fome 
places,  which  would  polifti  almoft  as  white  and  bright  as  filver.  And  that 
there  was  in  India  a  kind  of  brafs,  which  (being  polifhed)  could  fcarce  be 
difcerned  from  gold.  This  was  in  the  natural  ure ;  but  I  am  doubtful,  whe- 
ther men  have  fufficiently  refined  metals,  which  we  count  bafe ;  as  whether 
iron,  brals,  and  tin  be  refined  to  the  height  ?  But  when  they  come  to  fuch  a 
finenefs,  as  ferveth  the  ordinary  ufe,  they  try  no  farther. 

Experiment  folit ary  touching  cements  and  quarries. 

850.  There  having  been  found  certain  cements  under  earth  that  are  very 

foft  i 
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/oft ;  and  yet,  taken  forth  into  the  fun,  harden  as  hard  as  n^arble  :  there  are 
alfo  ordinary  quarries  in  Somerfetjhire,  which  in  the  quarry  cat  foft  to  any 
bignefs,  and  in  the  building  prove  firm  and  hard. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  altering  of  the  colour  of  hairs  and  feathers. 

851.  Living  creatures  (generally)  do  change  their  hair  with  age,  turn- 
ing to  be  grey  and  white  :  as  is  feen  in  men,  tliough  fome  earlier, 'ibaie  la- 
ter ;  in  horfes  that  are  dappled,  and  turn  white ;  in  old  fquirrels  that  turn 
grifly;  and.  many  others.  So  do  fome  birds  j  as  cygnets  from  o-rey  turn 
white ;  hawks  from  brown  turn  more  white.  And  fome  birds  there  be  thjt 
upon  their  moulting  do  turn  colour  j  as  robin-red-breafts,  after  their  moult- 
ing, grow  to  be  red  again  by,  degrees;  fo  do  goldfinches  upon  the  head. 
The  caufe  is,  for  that  moifture  doth  (chiefly)  colour  hair  and  feathers^; 
and  drynefs  turneth  them  grey  and  white  j  now  hair  in  age  wuxeth  dryer : 
ib  do  feathers.  ,  As  for  feathers,  after  moulting,  they  are  young  feathers,  and 
fo  all  one  as  l  the  feathers  of  young  birds.  So  the  beard  is  younger  than  the 
hair  of  the  head,  and  doth  (for  the  moft  part)  wax  hoary  later.  Out  of  this 
ground  a  man  may  devife  the  means  of  altering  the  cobur  of  birds,  and  the 
retardation  of  hoary-hairs.     But  of  this  fee  the  fifth  experiment. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  differences  of  livi?ig  creatures,  male  and 

female. 

852.  The  difference  between  male  and  female,  in  fome  creatures,  is  not 
to  be  difcerned,  otherwife  than  in  the  parts  of  generation :  as  in  horfes  and 
mares,  dogs  and  bitches,  doves  he  and   (lie,  and  others.     But  fome  differ  ia 
magnitude,  and  that  diverfly;  for  in  moft  the  male  is  the  greater ;  as  in  man, 
pheafants,  peacocksj  turkeys,  and  the  like :  and  in  fome  few,  as  in  hawks, . 
the  female.     Some  differ  in  the  hair  and  feathers,  both   in  the  quantity,  crif- 
pation  and  colours  of  them;  as  he-lions  are  hirfute,  and  have  great  mains : 
tlie  ilies  are  fmooth  like  cats.     Bulls  are  more  crifp  upon  the  forehead   than 
cows ;   the  peacock,   and   pheafant-cock,   and  goldfinch-eock,  have  glorious 
and  fine  colours ;  the  hens  have    not.     Generally  the  hes  in  birds  have  the 
fairefl  feathers.     Some  differ  in  divers  feathers;  as  bucks  have  horns,  does^ 
none ;  rams  have   more  wreathed  horns  than  ewes ;   cocks  have  great  combs 
and  fpurs,  hens  little   or  none ;    boars  have  great  fangs,  fbws   much   lefs : 
The  turkey-cock  hath  great  and  fwelling  gills,    the  hen  hath  lefs ;  men  have 
generally  deeper  and  ftronger  voices  than  women.     Some  differ  in  faculty  ;  as 
the  cocks  amongft  finging-birds  are  the  beft  fingers.     The  chief  caufe  of  all 
thefe  (no  doubt)  is,  for  that  the  males  have  more  flrength  of  heat  than  the 
females ;  which  appeareth  manifeflly  in  this,  that  all  young  creatures  males 
are  like  females;  and  fb  are  eunuchs,  and  gelt  creatures  of  all  kinds,  liker 
females.     Now  heat  caufeth  greatnefs  of  growth,  generally,  where  there  is 
moifture  enough   to  work  upon :    but  if  there  be  found   in   any   creature, 
(which  is  feen  rarely)  an  over-great  heat  in  proportion  to  the  moiflure,  in 
them  the  female  is  the  greater ;  as  in  hawlcs  and  fparrows.     And  if  the  heat 
be   balanced  with  the  moifture,  then  there  is  no  difference  to  be  feen  be- 
tween male  and  female  ;  as  in  the  inftances  of  horfes  and  dogs.     We  fee  al- 
io, that  tlie  horns  of  oxen  and  cows,  for  the  moft  part,  are  larger  than  the 
bulls ;  which  is  caufed  by  abundance  of  moifture,   which  in  the  horns  of 
the  bull  faileth.     Again,  heat  caufeth  pilofity  and  crifpation,   and  fo  likewife 
beards  in  men.     It  alfb  expelleth  finer  moifture,  which  want  of  heat  cannot 
expel ;  and   that  is   the  caufe  of  the  beauty  and  variety  of  feathers.     Again, 
Vol.  III.  Z  heat 
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heat  doth-  put  forth  many  excrefcences,  and  much  folid  matter,  which  want 
of  heat  cannot  do :  and  tliis  is  the  caufe  of  horns,  and  of  the  greatnefs  of 
them  5  and  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  combs  and  fpurs  of  cocks,  gills  of  turke\'- 
cocks,' and  fangs  of  boars.  Heat  alio  dilateth  the  pipes  and  organs,  which 
caufeth  the  deepnefs  of  the  voice.  Again,  heat  refineth  the  fpirits,  and  that 
caufeth  the  cock-finging-bird  to  excel  the  hen.  ;  ■    .}- 

Experiment foUtary  touching  the  comparative  magnitude  oflivingcreaiurei. 

853.  There  be  fiflies  greater  than  any  beafts ;  as  the  whale  is  far  greater 
than  the  elephant :  and  bealts  are  (generally)  greater  tliaa  birds.  For  iithes, 
the  caufe  may  be,  that  becaufe  they  live  not  in  the  air,  they  have  not  their 
moifture  drawn  and  foaked  by  the  air  and  fun-beams.  Alfo  they  reft;  always 
in  a  manner,  and  are  fupported  by  the  water;  whereas  motion  and  labour 
doconfume.  As  for  the  greamefs  of  bealts,  more  than  of  birds,  it  is  cau- 
fed  for  that  beafts  ftay  longer  time  in  the  womb  than  birds,  and  there  nou- 
rifti  and  grow;  whereas  in  birds,  after  the  egg  lay'd,  there  is  no  further 
growth  or  nourifhment  from  the  female;  for  the  fitting, doth  vivif}^  and  not 
nourifli.  •>  f:'  '■'  .r*;» 

Experiment  folitary  touching  cxoffhtion  cf fruits. 

S54.  We  have  partly  touched  before  the  means  of  producing  fruits  with- 
out cores  or  ftones.  And  this  we  add  farther,  that  the  caufe  muft  be  abun- 
dance of  moifture ;  for  that  the  core  and  ftone  are  made  of  a  dry  fap  :  and 
we  fee,  that  it  is  poflible  to  make  a  tree  put  forth  only  in  bloflbm,  without 
fruit ;  as  in  cherries  with  double  flowers ;  much  more  in  fruit  without  ftxjiie 
or  cores.  It  is  reported,  that  a  cion  of  an  apple,  grafted  upon  a  colewort-ftalk^ 
fendeth  forth  a  great  apple  without  a  core.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  if  the 
inward  pith  of  a  tree  were  taken  out,  fo  that  the  juice  came  only  by  the 
bark,  it  would  work  the  effed.  For  it  hath  been  obferved,  that  in  pollards,- 
if  the  water  get  in  on  the  top,  and  they  become  hollow,  they  put  forth  the 
more.  We  add  alfo,  that  it  is  delivered  for  certain  by  fome,  tliat  if  tlie 
cion  be  grafted  the  fmall  end  downwards,  it  will  make  fruit  have  little  or  no 
cores  and  ftones. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  the  melioration  of  tobacco. 

855.  Tobacco  is  a  thing  of  great  price,  if  it  be  in  requeft  :  for  an  acre 
of  it  will  be  worth  (as  is  affirmed)  two  hundred  pounds  by  the  year  to- 
wards charge.  The  charge  of  making  the  ground,  and  otherwife  is  great^ 
but  nothing  to  the  profit ;  but  the  Englifi  tobacco  hath  fmall  credit,  as  be- 
ing too  dull  and  earthy :  nay,  the  Virginian  tobacco,  thcr.^gh  that  be  in  a 
hotter  climate,  can  get  no  credit,  for  the  fame  caufe  :  fo  that  a  trial  to  make 
tobacco  more  aromatical,  and  better  concodted  here  in  England,  were  a  thing 
of  great  profit.  Some  have  gone  about  to  do  it  by  drenching  the  Ejigliflo  to- 
bacco in  a  decodtion  or  infulion  of  Indian  tobacco  :  but  thofe  are  but  fophi- 
ftication  and  toys ;  for  nothing  that  is  once  perfect,  and  hath  run  its  race, 
can  receive  much  amendment.  You  muft  ever  refort  to  the  beginnings  of 
things  for  melioration.  The  way  of  maturation  of  tobacco  muft,  as  in  o- 
ther  plants,  be  from  the  heat  either  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  fun :  we  fee  Ibmc 
leading  of  this  in  mufkmelons,  which  are  fown  upon  a  hot  bed  dunged  be- 
low, upon  a  bank  turned  upon  the  fouth  fun,  to  give  heat  by  reflexion ;  laid 
upon  tiles,  which  increafeth  the  heat,  and  covered  with  ftraw  to  keep  them 
from  cold.     They  remove  them  alio,  which  addeth  fome  life :  and   by .  thefe 

.    : .  -helps- 
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helps  they  becxjme  as  good  in  England^  as  in  Italy  or  Provence:   :-Thefe,  and 
the  like  means,  may  be  tried  in  tobacco.     Enquire  alfo  of  the  keeping  of  roots 
in  ibmeiuch.ljqyor.as  may  give  them  vigour  to  put  forth  ftrong. 

::dj  :  p^xpenment  folitary  touching  federal  heats  is^brking  the  fame  eff'eSls. 

856.  Heat  of  the  fun  for  the  maturation  of  fruits ;  yea,  and  the  heat  of 
vivification  of  living  creatures,  are  both  reprefented  and  fupplied  by  the  heat 
of  fire;  and  likewife  the  heats  of  the  fun,  and  life,  are  reprefented  one  by 
the  other.  Trees  fet  upon  the  backs  of  chimneys  do  ripen  fruit  fooner. 
Vities,  that  have  been  drawn  in  at  the  window  of  a  kitchen,  have  lent  forth 
grapes  ripe  a  month  (at  leaft)  before  others.  Stoves  at  the  back  of  walls 
bring  forth  oranges  here  with  us.  Eggs,  as  is  reported  by  fome,  have  been 
hatched  in  the  warmth  of  an  oven.  It  is  reported  by  the  ancients,  that 
the  oftrich  layeth  her  eggs  under  fand,  where  the  heat  of  the  fun  difclo- 
feth  them. 

.r.-ul  -v;  .  ■    .  .         . 

Experiment  folk  ary  touching  fwelling  and  dilatation  in  boiling. 

857.  Barley  in  the  boiling  fwelleth  not  much;  wheat  fwellethmore; 
rice  extremely ;  infomuch  as  a  quarter  of  a  pint  (unboiled)  will  arife  to  a 
pint  boiled.  The  caufe  (no  doubt)  is,  for  that  the  more  clofe  and  compadt 
the  body  is,  the  more  it  will  dilate  :  now  barley  is  the  moft  hollow ;  wheat 

*;more  folid  than  that;  and  rice  moft  folid  of  all.  It  may  be  alfo  that  foh:e 
■^bodies  have  a  kind  of  lentour,  and  more  depertible  nature  than  others ;  as 
^ we  fee  it  evident  in  coloration  ;  for  a  fmall  quantity  of  faffion  will  tinft 
*'more  than  a  very  great  quantity  of  brafil  or  wine. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  the  dulcoration  of  fruits, 

•    858.  Fruit  groweth  fweet  by  rolling,  or  preffing  them  gently  with  the 
*  band  J   as  rolling  pears,   damafcenes,   ^c.  by  rottennefs ;  as  medlars,  fervices,' 
"floes,   hips,  e^i'.   by  time;  as  apples,    wardens,    pomgranates,   e^r.  by  certain 
"Ipecial  maturations;    as  by  laying  them  in  hay,    llraw,   ^c.   and  by  fire ;  as 
in  Toafting,  ftewing,  baking,  Gfr.     The  caufe  of  the  fvveetnefs  by  rolling  and 
preffing,  is  emoUition,   which  they   properly  induce;    as  in  beating  of  Itock- 
fiili,  fleih,  c^r.     By  rottennefs  is,    for  that  the  Iplritsof  the  fruit,   by  putrefac- 
tion gather   heat,  and   thereby  digeft  the  harder  parts,  for  in  all  putictaClion?: 
"there  is  a  degree  of  heat :  By  time  and  keeping  is,  becaufe  the  Ipirits  of  the 
body  do  ever  feed  upon  the  tangible  parts,  and  attenuate  them  :  By  ieveral 
maturations  is,  by  fome  degree  of  heat :   And  by  fire  is,  becaufe  it  is  the 
proper  work  of  heat  to  refine,   and   to  incorporate  ;   and   all  fournefs  con-- 
fifteth  in   fome  groflhefs  of  the   body :   and  all  incorporation  doth  make  the 
-mixture  of  the  body  more  equal  in  all  the  parts ;  which  ever  induceth  a  mil- 


If^ 


Sdfer  tafte. 


Experiment  folitar'y  touching  flef  edil)le^  and  not  edible. 

859.  Of  fleflies,  fome  are   edible;  fome,    except    it  be  in    fimine,    not. 

For  thofe  that  are  not  edible,   the  caufe  is,    fdr  that  they  have   (commonly) 

too  much   bitternefs  of  tafl:e;   and  therefore  thofe  crimtures,  which  are  fierce 

•-and  eholerick,  are  not  edible;  as  lions,  wolves,  fi^uirrels,  dogs,  foxes,  horfes, 

i^c.     As  for  kine,  rtieep,  goats,  deer,  fv/ine,  coneys,  hares,  G?f .  We  fee  they 

are  mild  and  fearful.  Yet  it  is  true,    that  horfes,    which  are  beafts  of  courage, 

have  been,  and  are  eaten  by  fome  nations ;  as  the  Scythians  were  called  Hip- 

-pophagi ;  and  the  Chinefes  eat  horfe-flelli  at  this  day  ;  and  fome  gluttons  have 

'-'  ■  Vol.  III.  Z  2  ■  v^ied 
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;  uled  to  have  colts-flefli  baked.  In  birds,  fuch  as  are  cm-mvorae,  and  Krds  of 
prey,  are  commonly  no  good  meat ;  but  the  reafon  is,  rather  the  cholerick 
luture  of  thofe  birds,  than  their  feeding  upon  flefh  :  for  pewets,  gulls,  fhovelers, 
ducks,  do  feed  upon  flefli,  and  yet  are  good  meat.  And  we  fee,  that  thofe 
birds  which  are  of  prey,  or  feed  upon  flelh,  are  good  meat,  when  they  are 
very  young ;  as  hawks,  rooks  out  of  the  ncft,  owls,  o'c.  man's  fiefh  is  not 
eaten.  The  reafons  are  three  :  firft,  becaufe  men  in  humanity  do  abhor  it : 
iecondly,  becaufe  no  living  creature  that  dieth  of  it  felf  is  good  to  eat :  and 
therefore  the  canibals  (themfelves)  eat  no  man's  flefh,  of  thofe  that  die 
of  themlelves,  but  of  fuch  as  are  flain.  The  third  is,  becaufe  there  muft  be 
(generally)  fome  difparity  between  the  nourifhment  and  the  body  nourifh- 
ed  ;  and  they  mufl;  not  be  over-near,  or  like  :  yet  we  fee,  that  in  great  M'cak- 
neffes  and  confumptions,  men  have  been  fuftained  with  v/oman's  milk  :  and 
Ficinus  fondly  (as  I  conceive)  advifeth,  for  the  prolongation  of  life,  that  a 
vein  be  opened  in  the  arm  of  fome  wholefome  young  man,  and  the  blood  to 
be  fucked.  It  is  faid,  that  witches  do  greedily  eat  man's  flefli ;  which  if  it 
be  true,  beddes  a  devilifli  appetite  in  them,  it  is  likely  to  proceed,  for  that 
man's  flefli  may  fend  up  high  and  pleafmg  vapours,  which  may  flir  the  ima- 
gination ;  and  witches  felicity  is  chiefly  in  imagination,  as  hath  been  faid. 

Experiment  folk ary  touching  the  falamander. 

860.  There  is  an  ancient  received  tradition  of  the  lalamander,  that  it 
liveth  in  the  fire,  and  hath  force  alfo  to  extinguifli  the  fire.  It  muft  have  two 
things,  if  it  be  true,  to  this  operation  :  the  one  a  very  clofe  fkin,  whereby 
flame,  which  in  the  midfl:  is  not  {q  hot,  cannot  enter  ;  for  we  fee  that  if  the 
palm  of  the  hand  be  anointed  thick  with  v/hite  of  egg,  and  then  aqua 
•vitae  be  poured  upon  it  and  enflamed,  yet  one  may  endure  the  flame  a  pretty 
while.  The  other  is  fome  extreme  cold,  and  quenching  virtue  in  the  body 
of  that  creature,  which  choaketh  the  fire.  We  fee  that  milk  quencheth  wild 
fire  better  than  water,  becaufe  it  entreth  better. 

Experi?nent  foUtary  touching  the  contrary  operations  of  time  upon  fruits  and 

liquors. 

861.  Time  doth  change  fruits  (as  apples,  pears,  pomgranates,  crc.)  from 
more  four  to  more  fweet :  but  contrariwife  liquors  (even  thofe  that  are  of 
the  juice  of  fruit)  from  more  fweet  to  more  four;  as  wort,  mufl:e,  new  ver- 
juice, <^c.  The  caufe  is,  the  congregation  of  the  fpirits  together :  for  in 
both  kinds  the  fpirit  is  attenuated  by  time ;  but  in  the  firfl  kind  it  is  more 
diifufed,  and  more  maflered  by  the  groflTer  parts,  which  the  fpirits  do  but 
digeft :  but  in  drinks  the  fpirits  do  reign,  and  finding  Icfs  oppofition  of  the 
parts,  become  themfelves  more  fl;rong ;  which  caufeth  alfo  more  llrength  in 
the  liquor :  fuch,  as  if  the  fpirits  be  of  the  hotter  fort,  the  liquor  becometh 
apt  to  burn ;  but  in  time,  it  caufeth  likewife,  when  the  higher  Ipirits  are 
evaporated,  more  fournels. 

Experiment folitary  touching  blavs  and  bruifes. 

862.  It  hath  been  obferved  by  the  ancients,  that  plates  of  metal,  and 
efpecially  of  brafs,  applied  prefently  to  a  blow,  will  keep  it  down  from 
fwelling.  The  caufe  is  repercuflion,  without  humecCl-ation,  or  entrance  of 
any  body  :  for  the  plate  hath  only  a  virtual  cold,  wliich  doth  not  fearch  in- 
to the  hurt ;  whereas  all  plaiflers  and  ointments  do  enter.  Surely,  the  caufe 
that  blows  and  bruifes  induce  fv,'e!lings,  is,  for  that  the  Ipirfts  rcforting  to 

fuccour 
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fticcour  the  part  that  laboureth,  draw  alfo  the  humours  with  them  :  for  we 
fee,  that  it  is  not  the  repuife  and  the  return  of  the  humour  in  the  parts  ftruck- 
en  that  caufeth  it;  for  that  gouts  and  tooth-aches  caufe  fwelling,  where  there 
is  no  percuiTion  at  all. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  the  orrice  root. 

f  863.  The  nature  of  the  orrice  root  is  almoft  fingular ;  for  there  be  few- 
odoriferous  roots ;  and  in  thofe  that  are  in  any  degree  fweet,  it  is  but  the 
fame  fweetnefs  with  the  wood  or  leaf:  but  the  orrice  is  not  fweet  in  the  leaf: 
neither  is  the  flower  any  thing  fo  fweet  as  the  root.  The  root  feemeth  to 
have  a  tender  dainty  heat;  v/hich  when  it  comdth  above  ground  to  the  fun 
and  the  air,  vanifheth  :  for  it  is  a  great  raollitier ;  and  hath  a  fmell  like  a 
violet. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  comprejfwn  of  liquors. 

864.  It  hath  beenobferved  by  the  ancients,  that  a  great  veffel  full,  drawn 
into  bottles ;  and  then  the  liquor  put  again  into  the  veffel ;  will  not  fill  the 
veffel  again  fo  full  as  it  was,  but  that  it  may  take  in  more  liquor  :  and  that 
this  holdeth  more  in  wine  than  in  water.  The  caufe  may  be  trivial ;  namely, 
by  the  expcnce  of  the  liquor,  in  regard  fome  may  flick  to  the  fides  of  the 
bottles :  but  there  may  be  a  caufe  more  fubtile ;  which  is,  that  the  liquor  in 
the  veffel  is  not  fo  much  compreffed  as  in  the  bottle  ;  becaufe  in  the  veffel  the 
liquor  meeteth  with  liquor  chiefly ;  but  in  the  bottles  a  fmall  quantity  of  li- 
quor meeteth  with  the  fides  of  the  bottles,  which  comprefs  it  fo  that  it  doth 
not  open  again.  : 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  working  of  water  upon  air  contiguous. 

865.  Water,  being  contiguous  with  air,  coolethit,  but  moifleneth  it  not, 
except  it  vapour.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  heat  and  cold  have  a  virtual  tran- 
lition,  without  communication  of  fubftance ;  but  moifture  not :  and  to  all 
madefaftion  there  is  required  an  imbibition:  but  where  the  bodies  are  of 
fuch  feveral  levity  and  gravity  as  they  mingle  not,  there  can  follow  no  imbi- 
bition. And  therefore,  oil  likewife  lieth  at  the  top  of  the  water  without 
commixture :  and  a  drop  of  water  running  fwiftly  over  a  ftraw  or  finooth 
body,  wetteth  not. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  nature  of  air. 

866.  STAR-light  nights,  yea  and  bright  moon-fliine  nights,  are  colder  than 
cloudy  nights.  The  caufe  is,  the  drynefs  and  finenels  of  the  air,  which 
thereby  becometh  more  piercing  and  fharp ;  and  therefore  great  continents' 
are  colder  than  iflands  :  and  as  for  the  moon,  though  it  felf  inclineth  the  aif 
to  pioifture,  yet  when  it  fliineth  bright,  it  atgueth  the  air  is  dry.  Alfo  clofer 
air  is  warmer  than  open  air ;  which  (it  may  be)  is,  for  that  the  true  caufer 
of  cold  is  an  expiration  from  the  globe  of  the  earth,  which  in  open  places' 
is  ftronger ;  and  again,  air  it  felf,  if  it  be  not  altered  by  that  expiration,  is 
not  without  fome  fecret  degree  of  heat;  as  it  is  not  likewife  without  fome 
fecret  degree  of  light :  for  otherwife  cats  and  owls  could  not  fee  in  the  night  -; 
but  that  air  hath  a  little  light,  proportionable  to  the  vifual  fpirits  of  thoitr 
creatures. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  eyes  and  fight. 
.t6y.  The  eyes  do  move  one  and  the  fame  way;  for  when  one  eye  moveth 


to  the  noftrll,  the  other  maveth  from  the'rioftril.  The.catire  is  n-rotlon  of 
confent,  which  in  the  fpirits  and  parts  fpirltual  is  ftrong.  ,But  yet  ufe  will 
induce  the  contrary  ;  for  fome  can  fquint  when  they  will :  and  the  common 
tradition  is,  that  if  cliildren  be  fet  upon  a  table  with  a  .candle  behind  them, 
both  eyes  will  move  outwards'}  as  afteding  to  fee  the  light,  and  fo  induce 
fquinting.  ■ 

868.  We  fee  more  exquifitely  with  one  eye  ihut,  than  with  both  open. 
The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  fpirits  vifual  unite  themfclves  more,  and  fo  become 
Aronger.  For  you  may  lee,  by  looking  in  a  glafs,  that  when  you  fliut  one 
eye,  tiie  pupil  of  the  other  eye  that  is  open,  dilatcth.  -^•• 

^-•1869.  The  eyes,  if  the  fight  meet  not  in  one  angle,  fee  things  double.  The 
caufe  is,  for  that  feeing  two  things,  and  feeing  one  thing  twice;  worketh  the 
lame  effedl :  and  therefore  a  litde  pellet  held  between  two  lingers  laid  acrofs, 
ibemedi  double.  _  --^'^;^-        _       _  ^?'"^ 

870.  PoRE-blind  men  fee  beft  in  the  dimmer  light;  and  likev/Ife  have 
.their  fight  Wronger  near  hand,  than  thofe  that  are  not  pore-blind ;  and  can 
jead  and  write  fmaller  letters.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  fpirits  vilual  in 
thofe  that  are  pore-blind,  are  thinner  and  rarer  than  in  others;  and  there- 
fore the  greater  light  difperfeth  them.  For  the  fame  caufe  they  need  con- 
tradling ;  but  being  contraded,  are  more  flrong  than  the  vifual  fpirits  of 
ordinary  eyes  are ;  as  when  we  fee  through  a  level,  the  fight  is  the  llronger ; 
and  fo  is  it  when  you  gather  the.  eye-lids  fomewhat  clofe  :  and  it  is  common- 
ly feen  in  thofe  that  are  pore-blind,  that  they  do  much  gather  tlie  eye-lids 
together.  But  old  men,  when  they  would  fee  to  read,  put  the  paper  fome- 
what afar  off:  The  caufe  is,  for  that  old  men's  fpirits  vifual,  contrary  to 
thofe  of  pore-blind  men,  unite  not,  but  when  the  objed  is  at  fome  good 
diftance  from  their  eyes. 

871.  Men  fee  better,  when  their  eyes  are  over-againft  the  fun,  or  a  can- 
dle, if  they  put  their  hand  a  little  before  their  eye.  The  reafon  is,  for  diat 
the  glaring  of  the  fun,  or  the  candle,  doth  weaken  the  eye ;  whereas  the 
light  circumfufed  is  enough  for  the  perception.  For  we  fee,  that  an  over- 
light  maketh  the  eyes  dazzle;  infomuch  as  perpetual  looking  againft  the 
fun  would  caufe  blindnefs.  Again,  if  men  come  out  of  a  great  light  into'a 
dark  room ;  and  contrariwife,  if  they  come  out  of  a  dark  room  into  a  light 
room,  they  feem  to  have  a  mift  before  their  eyes,  and  f^e  worfe  than  they 
fliall  do,  after  they  have  flayed  a  little  while,  either  in  the  light,  or  in  the 
dark.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  fpirits  vifual  are  upon  a  fudden  change,  dif- 
turbed  and  put  out  of  order;  and  till  they  be  recolledled,  do  not  perform 
their  fundion  well.  For  when  they  are  much  dilated  by  light,  they  cannot 
contradl  fuddenly ;  and  when  they  are  much  contradled  by  darknefs,  they 
cannot  dilate  fuddenly.  And  excels  of  both  thefe,  (tl^t  is,  of  the  dilatation 
and  contra6lion  of  the  fpirits  vifual)  if  it  be  long,  deflroyeth  tlie  eye.  For 
^  long  looking  againft  the  fun,  or  fire,  hurteth  tlie  eye  by  dilatation  ;•  {a  cu- 
-  rious  painting  in  fmall  volumes,  and  reading  of  linall  letters,  do  hurt  the 
^  eye  by  contraction. 

^;-,.872.  It  hath  been  obferved,  that  in  anger  the  eyes  wax  red;  and  in 
blufliing,  not  the  eyes,  but  the  ears,  and  the  parts  behind  them.  The  cai  fe 
is,  for  diat  in  anger  the  fpirits  afcend  and  wax  eager :  which  is  mofi  eafily 
.  jfeen  in  the  eyes,  becaufe  they  are  tranflucid ;  though  widial  it  maketh  both 
the  cheeks  and  the  gills  red ;  but  in  blufhing,  it  is  true  the  fpirits  afcend 
likewife  to  fuccour  both  the  eyes  and  the  face,  which  aie  the  paris  that 
labour  :  but  then  they  are  repulfed  by  the   eves,  for  that  the  eyes  in  fhame 

do 
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do  put  back  the  fpiiits  that  afcend  to  them,  as  unwilling  to  look  abroad  :  for 
no  man  in  that  paflion  dodi  look  ftrongly,  but  dejedtedly;  and  that  repulfion 
from  the  eyes,  diverteth  the  fpirits  and  heat  more  to  the  ears,  and  the  parts 
by  them. 

873.  Thk  objeds  of  the  fight  may  caufe  a  great  plea fure  and  delight  in 
the  fpirits,  but  no  pain,  or  great  offence ;  except  it  be  by  memory,  as  hath 
been  faid.  The  glimpfes  and  beams  of  diamonds  that  flrike  the  eye ;  In- 
dian feathers,  that  have  glorious  colours ;  the  coming  into  a  fair  garden ; 
the  coming  into  a  fair  room  richly  furniftied  j  a  beautiful  perfon  ;  and  the 
like  J  do  delight  and  exliilarate  the  ipirits  much.  The  reafon  why  it  hold- 
.eth  not  in  the  oifence,  is,  for  that  the  fight  is  moft  fpiritual  of  the  fenfes ; 
.whereby  it  hath  no  objedl  grofs  enough  to  offend  it.  But  the  caufe  (chiefly) 
is,  for  that  there  be  no  adtive  objects  to  offend  the  eye.  For  harmonical 
founds,  and  difcordant  founds,  are  both  active  and  pofitive :  fo  are  fweet 
fmells  and  ffinks :  fo  are  bitter  and  fwect  in  taftes :  fo  are  over-hot  and 
over-cold  in  touch  :  but  blackneis  and  darknefs  are  indeed  but  privatives ;  and 
therefore  have  little  or  no  activity.  Somewhat  they  do  contriftate,  but  very 
little. 

Experiment  foil  fary  touching  the  colour  of  the  fea,  or  other  iv at er, 

874.  Water  ofthefea,  or  otherwife,  looketh  blacker  when  it  is  moved^ 
and  whiter  when  it  refteth.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  by  means  of  the  motion, 
the  beams  of  light  pafs  not  flraight,  and  therefore  muft  be  darkened  j   where- 

,aSi  when  it  refteth,  the  beams  do  pafs  flraight.  Befides,  fplendor  hath  a 
degree  of  whitenefs;  efpecially  if  there  be  a  little  repercufBon  :  for  a  look- 
ing-glafs  with  the  fleel  behind,  looketh  whiter  than  glafs  fimple.  This  expe- 
riment deferveth  to  be  driven  farther,  in  trying  by  what  means  motion  may 
hinder  fight. 

'Experiment foUtary  touching  foell-fifi. 

Sj^.  SHELL-filh  have  been,  by  fomeof  the  ancients,  compared  and  forted 
with  the  infeSia;  but  I  fee  no  reafon  why  they  fliould  ;  for  they  have  male 
and  female  as  other  fifli  have  :  neither  are  they  bred  of  putrefadtion ;  efpe- 
cially fuch  is  do  move.  Neverthelefs  it  is  certain,  that  oiflers,  and  cockles, 
and  mufcles,  which  move  not,  have  not  difcriminate  fex.  ^aere  in  what 
time,  and  how  diey  are  bred  ?  It  feemeth  that  fhells  of  oiflers  are  bred  where 
none  were  before  j  and  it  is  tried,  that  the  great  horfe-mufcle,  with  the  fine 
fliell,  that  breedeth  in  ponds,  hath  bred  within  thirty  years :  but  then,  which 
is  flrange,  it  hath  been  tried,  that  they  do  not  only  gape  and  fhut  as  the  oiflers 
do,  but  remove  from  one  place  to  another. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  the  right  fide  and  the  left. 

876.  The  fenfes  are  alike  flrong,  both  on  the  right  fide  and  on  the  leffj 
but  the  limbs  on  the  right  fide  are  flronger.  The  caufe  may  be,  for  that 
the  brain,  which  is  the  inllrument  of  fenfe,  is  alike  on  both  fides ;  but  mo- 
tion, and  habilities  of  moving,  are  fomewhat  holpen  from  the  liver,  which 
lieth  on  the  right  fide.  It  may  be  alfo,  for  that  the  fenfes  are  put  in  exer- 
cife  indifferently  on  both  fides  from  the  time  of  our  birth  ;  but  the  limbs  are 
ufed  moft  on  the  right  fide,  whereby  cuftom'  helpeth  ;  for  we  fee,  that  fbme 
are  left-handed ;  which  are  fuch  as  have  ufed  the  left  hand  mofl, 

2;  Bxpe-" 
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Experime7it  folitary  touchhig  fricliom. 

877.  Frictions  make  the  parts  more  fiefhy  and  full ;  as  we  fee  both  in 
men,  and  in  the  currying  of  horfes,  ^c.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  they  draw 
greater  quantity  of  fpirits  and  blood  to  the  parts;  and  again,  becaule  they 
draw  the  aliment  more  forcibly  from  within :  and  again,  becaule  they  relar 
the  pores,  and  fo  make  better  paflage  for  the  fpirits,  blood  and  aliment: 
laftly,  becaufe  they  diflipate,  and  digeft  any  inutile  or  excrementitious  moi- 
fture,  which  lieth  in  the  flefh ;  all  which  help  affimilation.  Fridions  alio 
do  more  fill  and  impinguate  the  body  than  exercife.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  in 
fridions  the  inward  parts  are  at  reft ;  which  in  exercifes  are  beaten  (many 
times)  too  much :  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  (as  we  have  noted  heretofore,) 
gally-flaves  are  fat  and  flefliy,  becaufe  they  ftir  the  limbs  more,  and  the 
inward  parts  lefs. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  globes  appearing  flat  at  diftance. 

878.  All  globes  afar  off  appear  flat.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  diffance,  be- 
ing a  fecondary  objeft  of  fight,  is  not  otherwife  difcerned,  than  by  more  or 
lefs  light;  which  difparity,  when  it  cannot  be  difcerned,  all  feemeth  one: 
as  it  is  (generally)  in  objedfs  not  diftindly  difcerned;  for  fo  letters,  if  they  be 
fo  far  off  as  they  cannot  be  difcerned,  fl:iew  but  as  a  dufkifh  paper :  and  all 
engravings  and  emboffings  (afar  off)  appear  plain. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  fl^ado'ws. 

879.  The  uttermoft  parts  of  fliadows  feem  ever  to  tremble.  The  caufe 
is,  for  that  the  little  motes  which  we  fee  in  the  fun  do  ever  ftir,  tho'  there 
be  no  wind  ;  and  therefore  thofe  moving,  in  the  meeting  of  the  light  and 
the  fhadow,  from  the  light  to  the  fliadow,  and  from  the  fhadow  to  the  light, 
do  fhew  the  fhadow  to  move,  becaufe  the  medium  moveth. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  rolli?jg  and  breaking  of  the fc  as, 

880.  Shallow  and  narrow  feas,  break  more  than  deep  and  large.  The 
caufe  is,  for  that  the  impulfion  being  the  fiime  in  both  ;  where  t^ere  is  great- 
er quantity  of  water,  and  likewife  fpace  enough,  there  the  water  rolleth  and 
moveth,  both  more  flowly,  and  with  a  floper  rife  and  fall :  but  where  there 
is  lefs  water,  and  lefs  fpace,  and  the  water  dafheth  more  againft  the  bottom, 
there  it  moveth  more  fwiftly,  and  more  in  precipice ;  for  in  the  breaking 
of  the  waves  there  is  ever  a  precipice. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  dulcoration  of  fait  isoater. 

881.  It  hath  been  obferved  by  the  ancients,  that  fait  water  boiled,  or 
boiled  and  cooled  again,  is  more  potable,   than  of  it  felf  raw :  And  yet  the 

•  tafle  of  fait  in  diflillations  by  fire  rifeth  not,  for  the  diftilled  water  will  be 
frefli.  The  caufe  may  be,  for  that  the  fait  part  of  the  water  doth  partly 
rife  into  a  kind  of  fcum  on  the  top,  and  partly  goeth  into  a  fediment  in  the 
bottom ;  and  fo  is  rather  a  feparation  than  an  evaporation.  But  it  is  too 
grofs  to  rife  into  a  vapour;  and  fo  is  a  bitter  tafte  likewife;  for  fimple  diftil- 
led waters,  of  wormwood,  and  the  like,  are  not  bitter. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  return  offaltnefs  in  pits  upon  thefca-fiore. 

882.  It  hath  been  fet  down  before,  that  pits  upon  the  fea-fliore  turn  in- 
to frefh  water,  by  percolation  of  the  fait  through  the  fand  :  but  it  is  farther 
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noted,  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  that  in  fome  places  of  Africa,  after  a  time, 
the  water  in  fuch  pits  will  become  brackifli  again.  The  caufe  is,  for  that 
after  a  time,  the  very  fands  through  which  the  fait  water  palTeth,  become 
fait;  and  fo  the  ftrainer  it  felf  is  tinned  with  fait.  The  remedy  therefore 
is,  to  dig  itill  new  pits,  when  the  old  wax  brackifli ;  as  if  you  would  change 
yejur  ftrainer. 

.  Experiment  foUtary  touching  attraSlion  by  fimilitude  offuhftance. 

883.'  It  hath  been  obferved  by  the  ancients,  that  fait  water  will  difTolve 
fait  put  into  it  inlefs  time  than  frefli  water  will  difTolve  it.  The  caufe  may 
be,  for  that  the  fait  in  the  precedent  water  doth,  by  fimilitude  of  fubftance, 
draw  the  fait  new  put  in  unto  it  i  whereby  it  diffufeth  in  the  liquor  more 
fpeedily.  This  is  a  noble  experiment,  if  it  be  true,  for  it  fheweth  means  of 
more  quick  and  eafy  infufions  ;  and  it  is  likewife  a  good  inftance  of  attrac- 
tion, by  fimilitude  of  fubftance.  Try  it  with  fugar  put  into  water  formerly 
fugar'd  and  into  other  water  unfugar'd. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  attraSlion. 

884.  Put  fugar  into  wine,  part  of  it  above,  part  under  the  wine,  and  you 
fhall  find  (that  which  may  feem  ftrange)  that  the  fugar  above  the  wine  will 
foften  and  difibtve  fooner  than  that  within  the  wine.  The  caufe  is,  for  that 
the  wine  entereth  that  part  of  the  fugar  which  is  under  the  wine,  by  fimple 
infufion  or  fpreading ;  but  that  part  above  the  wine  is  likewife  forced  by 
fucking;  for  all  fpongy  bodies  expel  the  air  and  draw  in  liquor,  if  it  be 
contiguous :  as  we  fee  it  alfo  in  fponges  put  part  above  the  water.  It  is 
worthy  the  enquiry,  to  fee  how  you  may  make  more  accurate  infufions,  by 
help  of  attradion. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  heat  mider  earth. 

885.  Water  in  wells  is  warmer  in  winter  than  in  fummer;  and  fo  air 
in  caves.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  in  the  higher  parts,  under  the  earth,  there 
is  a  degree  of  fome  heat ;  (as  appeareth  in  fulphureous  veins,  CT''^-)  which  fliut 
clofe.  in,  (as  in  winter,)  is  the  more ;  but  if  it  perfpire,  (as  it  doth  in  fum- 
mer,) it  is  the  lefs. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  fyi}tg  in  the  air. 

886.  It  is  reported,  that  a.vnov\g^t]\c  Leucadians,  in  ancient  time,  upon 
a  'fuperfi:ition  they  did  ufe  to  precipitate  a  man  from  a  high  cliff  into  the 
fea ;  tying  about  him  with  firings,  at  fome  diftance,  many  great  fowls;  and 
fixing  unto  his  body  divers  feathers,  fpread,  to  break  the  fall.  Certainly 
many  birds  of  good  wing,  (as  kites,  and  the  like,)  would  bear  up  a  good 
weight  as  they  fly ;  and  fpreading  of  feathers  thin  and  clofe,  and  in  great 
breadth,  will  likewife  bear  up  a  great  weight,  being  even  laid,  without  tilt- 
ing upon  the  fides.  The  farther  extenfion  of  this  experiment  for  flying  may 
be  thought  upon. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  dye  of  fear  let. 

887.  There  are  in  fome  places  (namely  in  Cephalenia^  a  little  fhrub  which 
they  call  holly-oak,  or  dwarf-oak :  upon  the  leaves  whereof  there  rifeth  a  tu- 
mor like  a  blifter ;  which  they  gather,  and  rub  out  of  it  a  certain  red  dufir, 
that  converteth  (after  a  while)  into  worms,  which  they  kill  with  wine,  (as  is 
reported,)  when  they  begin  to  quicken  :  with  this  dufl  they  dye  fcarlet. 

■;¥8lfei  III-  A  a  Expe- 
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Experiment  folifary  touching  malejiclating. 

888.  In  Zant  it  is  very  ordinary  to  make  men  impotent,  to  accompany 
with  their  wives.  The  like  is  pradlifed  in  Gafcony,  where  it  is  called  I\o- 
ver  rcguillctte.     It  is  pradtifed  always  upon  the  wedding-day.     And  in  Zant 

•  the  mothers  themfelves  do  it,  by  way  of  prevention ;  becaufc  thereby  they 
hinder  other  charms,  and  can  undo  their  own.  It  is  a  thing  the  civil  law^ 
taketh  knov/ledge  of;  and  therefore  is  of  no  light  regard. 

Experiment  folitaiy  touching  the  rife  ofivater  /^  means  of  fame. 

889.  It  is  a  common  experiment,  but  the  caufe  is  miftakcn.  Take  a  pot, 
(or  better  a  glafs,  becaufe  therein  you  may  fee  the  motion,)  and  let  a  candle 
lighted  in  the  bottom  of  a  bafon  of  water,  and  turn  the  mouth  of  the  pot 
or  glafs  over  the  candle,  and  it  will  make  the  water  rife.  They  afcribe  it 
to  the  drawing  of  heat,  which  is  not  true  :  for  it  appeareth  plainly  to  be 
but  a  motion  of  ncxe,  which  they  call  ne  detur  "cacimm;  and  it  proceedeth 
thus.  The  flame  of  the  candle,  as  foon  as  it  is  covered,  being  fufFocated  by 
the  clofe  air,  lefTeneth  by  little  and  little ;  during  which  time  there  is  fom.e 
little  afcent  of  water,  but  not  miuch :  for  the  flame  occupying  lels  and  lefs 
room,  as  it  lefleneth,  the  water  fucceedeth.  But  upon  the  inflant  of  the 
candle's  going  out,  there  is  a  fudden  rife  of  a  great  .deal  of  water ;  for  that 
the  body  of  the  flame  fiUeth  no'  more  place,  and  fo  the  air  and  the  water 
fucceed.  It  v^-orketh  the  lame  effedl,  if  inflead  of  water  you  put  flower  or 
farsd  into  the  bafon  :  which  llieweth,  that  it  is  not  the  flame's  drawing  the 
liquor  as  nourilliment,  as  it  is  fuppofed ;  for  all  bodies  are  alike  unto  it,  as  it 
is  ever  in  motion  of  nexe ;  infomuch  as  I  have  feen  the  glafs,  being  held  by 
the  hand,  hath  lifted  up  the  bafon  and  all ;  the  motion  of  nexe  did  fo  clalp 
the  bottom  of  the  bafon.  That  experiment,  when  the  bafon  w  as  lifted  up, 
was  made  with  oil,  and  not  with  water  :  neverthelefs  this  is  true,  that  at  the 
very  firll  fetting  of  the  mouth  erf"  the  glafs  upon  the  bottom  of  tlie  bafon,  it 
cfraweth  up  the  water  a  little,  and  then  flandeth  at  a  flay,  almoft  till  the 
candle's  going  out,  as  was  faid.  This  may  lliew  fome  attradion  at  firll :  but 
of  this  we  will  fpeak  more,  when  we  handle  attradions  by  heat. 

Experiments  in  confer t  touching  the  influences  of  the  moon. 

Of  the  power  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  and  what  more  lecret  influences 
they  have,  befides  the  two  manifeft  influences  of  heat  and  light,  we  Hiall 
fpeak  when  we  handle  experiments  touching  the  celeftial  bodies :  mean  while 
we  will  give  fome  diredions  for  more  certain  trials,  of  the  virtue  and  influ- 
ences of  the  moon,  which  is  our  nearefl  neighbour. 

Th  e  influences  of  the  moon  (mod:  obferved)  are  four ;  the  drawing  forth 
of  heat ;  the  inducing  of  putrefadion ;  the  encreafe  of  moillure ;  the  exci- 
ting of  the  motions  of  Ipirits. 

890.  For  the  drawing  forth  of  heat,  we  have  formerly  prefcribed  to 
take  water  warm,  and  to  fet  part  of  it  againfi:  the  moon-beams,  and  part 
of  it  with  a  fcrcen  between ;  and  to  fee  whether  that  which  Itandeth  expo- 
fed  to  the  beams  will  not  cool  fooner.  But  becaufe  this  is  but  a  fmall  inter- 
pofition,  (tho'  in  the  fun  we  fee  a  fmall  fhade  doth  much,)  it  were  good  to 
try  it  when  the  moon  fliineth,  and  when  the  moon  (hineth  not  at  all ;  and 
with  water  warm  in  a  glafs-bottle,  as  well  as  in  a  dilh ;  and  with  cinders» 
and  with  iron  red  hot,  ^c. 

891.  For    the  inducing   of  putrefadion,  it  were  good  to  try  it  with  fiefh. 
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or  filh,  expoled  to  the  moon-beams  ;  and  again  expofed  to  the  air^  when  the 
moon  lliineth  not  fof  the  like  time ;  to  fee  whether  will  corrupt  fooner : 
and  try  it  alfo  with  capon,  or  fome  other  fowl,  laid  abroad,  to  fee  whether 
it  will  mortify  and  become  tender  fooner ;  try  it  alfo  with  dead  flies,  or  dead 
worms,  h.aving  a  little  water  cait  upon  them,  to  fee  VNiiether  will  putrefy 
fooner.  Try  it  alfo  with  an  apple,  or  orange,  having  holes  made  in  their  tops, 
to  fee  whether  will  rot  or  mould  fooner  ?  Try  it  alfo  with  Holland  cheefe 
having  wine  put  into  it,  whether  will  breed  mites  fooner  or  greater  ? 

8g2.  For  the  increafe  of  moifture,  the  opinion  received  is ;  that  feeds 
will  grow  fooneft ;  and  hair,  and  nails,  and  hedges,  and  herbs,  cut,  (^c.  will 
grow  fooneft,  if  they  be  fet  or  cut  in  the  increafe  of  the  moon.  Alfo  that 
brains  in  rabbits,  woodcocks,  calves,  &c.  are  fulleft  in  the  full  of  the  moon : 
and  fo  of  marrow  in  the  bones ;  and  fo  of  oifters  and  cockles,  which  of  all  the 
reft  are  the  eafieft  tried  if  you  have  them  in  pits. 

893.  Take  fome  feeds,  or  roots,  (as  onions,  ^c.)  and  fet  fome  of  them 
immediately  after  the  change ;  and  others  of  the  fame  kind  immediately 
after  the  full :  let  them  be  as  like  as  can  be ;  the  earth  alfo  the  fame  as  near 
as  may  be ;  and  therefore  beft  in  pots.  Let  the  pots  alfo  ftand  where  no  rain 
or  fun  may  come  to  them,  left  the  difference  of  the  weather  confound  the 
experiment :  and  then  fee  in  what  time  the  feeds  fet  in  the  increafe  of  the 
moon,  come  to  a  certain  height  j  and  how  they  differ  from  thofe  that  are 
fet  in  the  decreafe  of  the  moon. 

894.  It  is  like,  that  the  brain  of  man  waxeth  moifter  and  fuller  upon  the 
full  of  the  moon :  and  therefore  it  were  good  for  thofe  that  have  moift  brains, 
and  are  great  drinkers,  to  take  fume  of  /ig?2um  aloes,  rofemary,  frankincenfe, 
^c.  about  the  full  of  the  moon.  It  is  like  alfo,  that  the  humours  in  men's 
bodies  increafe  and  decreafe  as  the  moon  doth ;  and  therefore  it  vv'ere  good  to 
purge  fome  day  or  two  after  the  full ;  for  that  then  the  humours  will  not 
replenifti  fo  foon  again. 

895.  As  for  the  exciting  of  the  motion  of  the  fpirits,  you  muft  note  that 
the  growth  of  hedges,  herbs,  hair,  ^-c.  is  caufed  from  the  moon,  by  exciting 
of  the  fpirits,  as  well  as  by  increafe  of  the  moifture.  But  for  ipirits  in  par- 
ticular, the  great  inftance  is  in  lunacies. 

896.  There  maybe  other  fecret  effedts  of  the  influence  of  the  moon, 
which  are  not  yet  brought  into  obfervation.  It  may  be,  that  if  it  fo  fall  out, 
that  the  wind  be  north,  or  north-eaft,  in  the  full  of  the  moon,  it  increafeth 
cold  ;  and  if  fouth,  or  fouth-weft^  it  difpofeth  the  air  for  a  good  while  to 
warmth  and  rain  ;  which  would  be  obferved. 

897.  It  may  be,  that  children,  and  young  cattle,  that  are  brought  forth 
in  the  full  of  the  moon,  are  ftronger  and  larger  than  thofe  that  are  brought 
forth  in  the  wane;  and  thofe  alfo  which  are  begotten  in  the  full  of  the 
moon  :  fo  that  it  might  be  good  hufbandry  to  put  rams  and  bulls  to  their  fe- 
males, fomewhat  before  the  full  of  the  moon.  It  may  be  alfo,  that  the  eggs 
lay'd  in  the  full  of  the  moon  breed  the  better  bird  :  and  a  number  of  the  like 
effeQs  which  may  be  brought  into  obfervation.  ^eaere  alfo,  whether  great 
thunders  and  earthquakes  be  not  moft  in  the  full  of  the  moon. 

E,xperitne?it  folitary  touching  •vinegar. 

898.  The  turning  of  wine  to  vinegar,  is  a  kind  of  putrefadion :  and  in 
making  of  vinegar,  they  ufe  to  fet  veflels  of  wine  over-againft  the  noon-fun  ; 
which  calleth  out  the  more  oily  fpirits,  and  leaveth  the  liquor  more  four  and 
hard.     We  fee  alfo,  that  burnt  wine  is  more  hard   and  aftringent,  than  wine 

Vo  L.  III.  A  a  2  unburnt. 
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unburnt.  It  Is  faid,  that  cyder  in  navigations  under  the  line  ripeneth,  when 
wine  or  beer  foureth.  It  were  good  to  fet  a  rundlet  of  verjuice  over-againil 
the  fun  in  fummer,  as  they  do  vinegar,  to  fee  whether  it  will  ripen  and 
fweeten. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  creatures  that  Jleep  all  iiinter. 

899.  There  be  divers  creatures  that  ileep  all  winter,  as  the  bear,  tl)C 
hedge-hog,  the  bat,  the  bee,  ^c.  Thefe  all  wax  fat  when  they  llecp,  and 
egeft  not.  The  caufe  of  their  fattening  during  their  fleeping  time,  may  be  the 
want  of  affimilating ;  for  whatfoever  alTimilateth  not  to  flefii,  turneth  cither 
to  fweat  or  fat.  Thefe  creatures,  for  part  cf  their  deeping  time,  have  been 
obferved  not  to  ftir  at  all ;  and  for  the  other  part,  to  ftir,  but  not  to  remove. 
And  they  get  warm  and  clofe  places  to  Ileep  in.  When  the  Flemings  winter- 
ed in  N(yva  Zetnbhi,  the  tears  about  the  middle  of  November  went  to  fleep ; 
and  then  the  foxes  began  to  come  forth,  which  durft  not  before.  It  is  no- 
ted by  feme  of  the  ancients,  that  the  Ihe-bear  breedeth,  and  lieth  in  with  her 
youn^,  during  that  time  of  reft :  and  that  a  bear  big  with  young  hath  feldom 
been  feen. 

Exferinwit  folitary  touching  the  generation  of  creatures  by  copulating^and 

by  putrefaSiion. 

900.  Some  living  creatures  are  procreated  by   copulation   between  male 
and  female :  fome  by  putrefaction  ;  and  of  thole  which  come  by  putrefadlion, 
many  do  (neverthelefs)   afterwards  procreate  by  copulation.     For  the  caule  of 
both  generations:  firft,  it  is  moft  certain,    that  the  caufe  of  all  vivification,  is 
a  gentle  and  proportionable  heat,    working   upon   a  glutinous   and   yielding 
fubftance :   for  the   heat   doth  bring  forth  fpirit   in  that  fubftance ;  and  the 
fubftance  being  glutinous  produceth  two  efi'efts ;  the  one,  that  the  fpirit  is 
detained,  and  cannot  break  forth  :  the   other,  that  the   matter  being   gentle 
and  yielding,  is  driven  forwards  by  the  motion  of  the  fpirits,  after  feme  fwel- 
ling  into  ftiape  and  members.     Therefore  all  fperm,  all  menftruous  fubftance, 
all  matter  whereof  creatures  are  produced  by  putrefaction,  have  evermore  a 
clofenefs,  lentor,  and  fequacity.     It  feemeth  therefore,  that  the  ger.eration  by 
fperm  only,  and  by  putrefaction,    have  two  different  caufes.     The  firft  is,  for 
that  creatures  which  have  a  definite   and  exaCl  fhape,   (as  thofe  have  which 
are   procreated  by   copulation)   cannot  be  produced  by  a  weak   and  cafual 
heat  J  nor   out   of  matter,    which   is  not  exaClly  prepared  according  to  the 
fpecies.     The  fecond  is,  for    that  there  is  a  greater  time  required  for  matu- 
ration   of  perfcdl  creatures ;  for  if  the    time  required  in    vivification  be   of 
any  length,  then  the  fpirit  will  exhale  before  the  creature  be  mature  :  except 
it  be  incloled  in  a  place  where  it  may  have  continuance  of  the  heat,  accefs  of 
fome  nourilhment  to  maintain  it,  and  clofenefs  that  may  keep  it  from  ex- 
haling :  And  fuch  places  are  the  wombs  and  matrices  of  the  females.     And 
therefore  all  creatures   made  of  putrefadlion,   are   of  more  uncertain  fhape; 
and  are  made  in  fliorter  time ;  and  need  not  fo  perfcCt  an  enclofure,  though 
fome  clofenefs   be  commonly  required.     As  for  the  heathen  opinion,    which 
was,   that  upon  great  mutations  of  the  world,  perfeCt  creatures  were  firft  en- 
gendred  of  concretion ;  as  well  as  frogs,  and  worms,  and  files,  and  fuch  like, 
are  now ;  we  know  it  to  be  vain  :  but  if  any  luch  thing  fhould  be  admitted, 
difcourling  according  to  fenfe,  it  cannot  be,  except  you  admit  of  a  chaos  firft, 
and  commixture  of  heaven  and  earth.     For   the  frame  of  the  world  once    in 
order,  cannot  efFedl  it  by  any  excefs  or  cafualty. 
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Experiments  in  con  fort  touching  the  tranfmijjion  and  injiux  of  immateriate 
virtues,  and  the  force  of  imagination. 

THE  philofophy  of  Pythagoras,  (which  was  full  of  fuperftition) 
did  Erft  plant  a  monftrous  imagination,  which  afterwards  was, 
by  the  fchool  of  Plato,  and  others,  watered  and  nouriOied. 
It  was,  that  the  world  was  one,  entire,  perfedt,  living  crea- 
ture ;  infomuch  as  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  a  Pythagorean  prophet, 
affirmed,  that  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea,  was  the  refpiration  of 
the  world,  drawing  in  water  as  breath,  and  putting  it  forth  again.  They 
went  on,  and  inferred  5  that  if  the  world  were  a  living  creature,  it  had  a 
foul  and  fpirit  j  which  alfo  they  held,  calling  \tfpiritus  mimdi  ;  the  fpirit  or 
foul  of  the  world  :  by  which  they  did  not  intend  God  ;  (fcr  they  did  admit 
of  a  Deity  befides  :)  but  only  the  foul  or  eflential  form  of  the  univerfe.  This 
foundation  being  laid,  they  might  build  upon  it  v/hat  they  would  ;  for  in  a 
living  creature,  though  never  fo  great,  (as  tor  example,  in  a  great  whale)  the 
fenfe  and  the  afFe*5ts  of  any  one  part  of  the  body,  inftantly  make  a  tranfcurfion 
throughout  the  whole  body :  fo  that  by  this  they  did  infinuate,  that  no  di- 
flance  of  place,  nor  want  or  indifpofition  of  matter,  could  hinder  magical 
operations ;  but  that  (for  example)  we  might  here  in  Europe,  have  fenfe  and 
feeling  of  that  which  was  done  in  Clnna  :  and  likewife  we  might  v/ork  any 
efFedl  without  and  againft  matter ;  and  this  not  holpen  by  the  co-operation 
of  angels  or  fpirits,  but  only  by  the  unity  and  harmony  of  nature.  There 
were  fome  alfo  that  flayed  not  here ;  but  went  farther,  and  held ;  that  if  the 
fpirit  of  man,  (whom  they  call  the  microcofm)  do  give  a  fit  touch  to  the 
fpirit  of  the  world,  by  flrong  imaginations  and  beliefs,  it  might  command 
nature;  for  Paracelfus,  and  fome  darkfome  authors  of  magick,  do  afcribe 
to  imagination  exalted,  the  power  of  miracle-working  faith.  V/ith  thefe  vaft 
and  bottomlefs  follies  men  have  been  (in  part)  entertained. 

But  we,  that  hold  firm  to  the  works  of  God,  and  to  the  fenfe,  which  is 
God's  lamp  ;  {lucerjia  Dei  Jpiraculum  hominis  3)  will  enquire  with  all  fobriety 
and  feverity,  whether  there  be  to  be  found  in  the  foot  fleps  of  nature,  any  fuch 
tranfmiffion  and  influx  of  immateriate  virtues;  and  what  the  force  of  ima- 
gination is;  either  upon  the  body  imaginant,  or  upon  another  body:  wherein 
it  will  be  like  that  labour  of  Hercules,  in  purging  the  ftable  of  Augeas,  to 
feparate  from   fuperflitious  and  magical  arts  and  obfervations,  any  thing   that 
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is  clean  and  pure  natural ;  and  not  to  be  either  contemned  or  condemned. 
And  although  we  lliall  have  occaiion  to  fpeak  of  this  in  more  places  than  one, 
yet  we  will  now  make  Ibme  entrance  thereinto. 

Experiments  in  confort^  monitory,  touching  tranJmi[jion  offpirits,  and  the 

force  of  imagination. 

901.  Men  are  to  be  admoniflied,  that  they  do  not  withdraw  credit  from 
the  operations  bv  tranfmiffion  of  Ipirits,  and  force  of  imagination,  becaufe 
the  efFedts  fail  ibmetimes.  For  as  in  infcdlion,  and  contagion  from  body  to 
body,  (as  the  plague,  and  the  like)  it  is  moft  certain,  that  the  infedlion  is  re- 
ceived (many  times)  by  the  body  pafTive,  but  yet  is  by  the  ftrength  and  gcxxl 
difpofition  thereof,  repulfed  and  wrought  out,  before  it  be  formed  in  a  difeale  ; 
lb  much  more  in  impreliions  from  mind  to  mind,  or  from  fpirit  to  fpirit, 
the  impreffion  taketh,  but  is  encountred  and  overcome  by  the  mind  and  fpiritj 
which  is  paffive,  before  it  work  any  manifeft  effed:.  And  therefore  they  work 
rnoft  upon  weak  minds  and  fpirits :  as  thofe  of  women  ;  fick  perfons ;  fuper- 
flitious  and  fearful  perfons ;  children  and  j'oung  creatures : 

Nefcio  quis  teneros  ocuius  mihi  fafcinat  agnos  : 

The  poet  fpeaketh  net  of  fheep,  but  of  lambs.  As  for  the  weakncfs  of  the 
power  of  them  upon  kings  and  magiflrates ;  it  may  be  afcribed  (befides  the 
main,  which  is  the  proteftion  of  God  over  thofe  that  execute  his  place)  to 
the  weaknefs  of  the  imagination  of  the  imaginant :  for  it  is  hard  for  a  witch 
or  a  forcerer  to  put  on  a  belief  that  they  can  hurt  fuch  perfons. 

902.  Men  are  to  be  admonifiied  on  the  other  fide,  tliat  they  do  not  eafily 
give  place  and  credit  to  thefe  operations,  becaufe  they  fucceed  many  times ; 
for  the  caufe  of  this  fuccefs  is  (oft)  to  be  truly  afcribed  unto  the  force  of 
affedion  and  imagination  upon  the  body  agent ;  and  then  by  a  fecondary 
means  it  may  work  upon  a  diverfe  body  :  as  for  example  j  if  a  man  carry  a 
planet's  feal,  or  a  ring,  or  fome  part  of  a  beaft,  believing  ftrongly  that  it  will 
help  him  to  obtain  his  love  ;  or  to  keep  him  from  danger  of  hurt  in  light  j 
or  to  prevail  in  a  fuit,  ks'c.  it  may  make  him  more  adive  and  indu- 
flrious;  and  again,  more  confident  and  perfifting,  than  otherwife  he  would 
be.  Now  the  great  effeds  that  may  come  of  induftry  and  perfcverance, 
(efpecially  in  civil  bufmels)  who  knoweth  not  ?  For  we  fee  audacity  doth  almoli 
bind  and  mate  the  weaker  fort  of  minds ;  and  the  ftate  of  human  adions  is 
fo  variable,  that  to  try  things  oft,  and  never  to  give  over,  doth  wonders : 
therefore  it  were  a  mere  fallacy  and  miftaking  to  afcribe  that  to  the  force 
of  imagination  upon  another  body,  which  is  but  the  force  of  imagination 
upon  the  proper  body ;  for  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  imagination  and  ve- 
hement affedion  work  greatly  upon  the  body  of  the  imaginant ;  as  we  fhal! 
flicw  in  due  place, 

903.  Men  are  to  be  admonifhed,  that  as  they  are  not  to  miftake  the  caufes 
of  thefe  operations  ;  fo  much  Icfs  they  are  to  miitake  the  fad,  or  cited  ;  and 
raflily  to  take  that  for  done  which  is  not  done.  And  therefore  as  divers 
wife  judges  have  prefcribed  and  cautioned,  men  may  not  too  ralhly  believe 
the  confelTions  of  witches,  nor  yet  the  evidence  againlt  them.  For  the 
witches  themfelves  are  imaginative,  and  believe  oft-times  they  do  that  which 
they  do  not :  and  people  are  credulous  in  that  point,  and  ready  to  impute  acci- 
dents and  natural  operations  to  witch-craft.  It  is  worthy  the  obferving,  that 
both  in  ancient  and  late  times,  (as  in  the  Thejfalian  witches,  and  the  meet- 
ings of  witches  that   have  been  recorded  by  fo  many  late  confeffions)  the 
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great  wonders  which  they  tell,  of  carrying  in  the  air,  transforming  them- 
felvcs  into  other  bodies,  &c.  are  ftill  reported  to  be  wrought,  not  by  incan- 
tations or  ceremonies,  but  by  ointments,  and  anointing  themlelves  all  over  : 
this  may  juftly  move  a  man  to  think,  that  thefe  fables  are  the  effedls  of  ima- 
gination :  for  it  is  certain,  that  ointments  do  all,  (if  they  be  laid  on  any  thino- 
thick,)  by  ftopping  of  the  pores,  fliut  in  the  vapours,  and  fend  them  to  the 
head  extremely.  And  for  tiie  particular  ingredients  of  thofe  magical  oint- 
ments, it  is  like  they  are  opiate  and  foporiferous.  For  anointing  of  the  fore- 
head, neck,  feet,  back-bone,  we  know  is  ufed  for  procuring  dead  fleeps  :  and 
if  any  man  fay  that  this  effed:  would  be  better  done  by  inward  potions ;  an- 
fwer  may  be  made,  that  the  medicines,  which  go  to  the  ointments,  are  fo 
ftrong,  that  if  they  were  ufed  inwards,  they  would  kill  thofe  that  ufe  them  : 
and  therefore  they  work  potently,  though  outwards. 

We  will  divide  the  feveral  kinds  of  the  operations  by  tranfmiffion  of 
fpirits  and  imagination,  which  will  give  no  fmall  light  to  the  experiments 
that  follow.  AH  operations  by  tranfmiffion  of  fpirits  and  imagination  have 
this ;  that  they  work  at  diftance,  and  not  at  touch ;  and  they  are  thefe  beino- 
diftinguiflied. 

904.  The  firfl:  is  the  tranfmiffion  or  emiffion  of  the  thinner  (and  more 
airy)  parts  of  bodies  5  as  in  odours  and  infeftions ;  and  this  is,  of  all  the  reft 
tloe  moft  corporeal.  But  you  muft  remember  withal,  that  there  be  a  num- 
ber of  thofe  emlffions,  both  wholefome  and  unwholefome,  that  gi\'e  no  fmell 
at  all :  for  the  plague,  many  times  when  it  is  taken,  giveth  no  fcent  at  all : 
and  there  be  many  good  and  healthful  airs  that  do  appear  by  habitation  and 
other  proofs  that  differ  not  in  fmell  from  other  airs.  And  under  this  head 
you  may  place  all  imbibitions  of  air,  where  the  fubftanc;  is  material,  odour- 
like ;  whereof  fome  neverthelefs  are  ftrange,  and  very  fuddenly  difFufed ;  as 
the  alteration  which  the  air  receiveth  in  yiEgypt,  almoft  immediately,  upon 
the  rifing  of  the  river  oi  Nilus,  whereof  we  have  fpoken. 

905.  The  fecond  is  the  tranfmiffion  or  emiffion  of  thofe  things  that  we 
call  fpiritual  fpecies  ;  as  vifibles  and  founds :  the  one  whereof  we  have  hand- 
led, and  die  other  we  fhall  handle  in  due  place.  Thefe  move  fwiftly,  and  at 
great  diftance  ;  but  then  they  require  a  medium  well  dilpoied,  and  their 
tranfhaiffion  is  eafily  ftopped. 

906.  The  third  is  the  emiffions,  which  caufe  attraftion  of  certain  bodies 
at  diftance  ;  wherein  though  the  loadflone  be  commonly  placed  in  the  firft: 
rank,  yet  we  think  good  to  except  it,  and  refer  it  to  another  head  :  but 
the  drawing  of  amber  and  jet,  and  other  eledrick  bodies,  and  the  attrac- 
tion in  gold  of  the  fpirit  of  quickfilver  at  diftance;  and  the  attraftion  of 
heat  at  diftance  ;  and  that  of  fire  to  Naphtha  ;  and  that  of  fome  herbs  to  wa- 
ter, tho'  at  diftance  ;  and  divers  others ;  we  fliall  handle,  but  yet  not  under 
this  prefent  tide,  but  under  the  title  of  attradiion  in  general. 

907.  The  fourth  is  the  emiffion  of  fpirits,  and  immateriate  powers  and 
virtues,  in  thofe  things  which  work  by  the  univerfal  configuration  and  fym- 
pathy  of  the  world ;  not  by  forms,  or  celeftial  influxes,  (as  is  vainly  taught 
and  received,)  but  by  the  primidve  nature  of  matter,  and  the  feeds  of  things. 
Of  this  kind  is  (as  we  yet  fuppofe)  the  working  of  the  loadftone,  which  is 
by  confent  with  the  globe  of  the  earth  :  of  this  kind  is  the  motion  of  gravi- 
ty, which  is  by  confent  of  denfe  bodies  with  the  globe  of  the  earth  :  of  this 
kind  is  fome  difpofition  of  bodies  to  rotation,  and  particularly  from  eaft  to 
weft  :  of  which  kind  we  conceive  the  main  float  and  refloat  of  the  fea  is, 
which  is  by  confent   of  the  univerfe,  as  part  of  the  diurnal  motion,     Thefe 
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immateriate  virtues  have  this  property  differing  from  others  ;  that  the  diver- 
fity  of  the  medium  hindereth  them  not ;  but  they  pafs  through  all  mediums, 
yet  at  determinate  diftances.  And  of  thefe  we  iliall  fpeak,  as  they  are  inci- 
dent to  feveral  titles. 

Q08.  The  fifth  is  the  emiifion  of  fpirits ;  and  this  is  the  principal  in  our 
intention  to  handle  now  in  this  place ;  namely,  the  operation  of  the  fpirits 
of  the  mind  of  man  upon  other  Ipirits  :  and  this  is  of  a  double  nature  ;  the 
operations  of  the  affedions,  if  they  be  vehement ;  and  the  operation  of  the 
imao^ination,  if  it  be  ftrong.  But  thefe  two  are  fo  coupled,  as  we  fliall  han- 
dle them  together ;  for  when  an  envious,  or  amorous  afpsdt,  doth  infeft  the 
fpirits  of  another,  there  is  joined  both  afiedion  and  imagination. 

909.  The  fixth  is,  the  influxes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  befides  thofe  two 
manifeft  ones,  of  heat  and  light.  But  thefe  we  will  handle,  where  we  han- 
dle the  celeflial  bodies  and  motions. 

910.  The  feventh  is  the  operations  of  fympathy,  which  the  writers  of 
natural  magick  have  brought  into  an  art  or  precept :  and  it  is  this ;  that  if 
you  defire  to  fuperinduce  any  virtue  or  difpofition  upon  a  perfon,  you  fhould 
take  the  living  creature,  in  which  that  virtue  is  moil  eminent,  and  in  per- 
fedion  ;  of  that  creature  you  muft  take  the  parts  wherein  that  virtue  chief- 
ly is  collocate :  again,  you  muft  take  thofe  parts  in  the  time  and  ad  when 
that  virtue  is  moft  in  exercife ;  and  then  you  muft  apply  it  to  that  part  of 
man  wherein  that  virtue  chiefly  confifteth.  As  if  you  would  fuperinduce 
courage  and  fortitude,  take  a  lion  or  a  cock ;  and  take  the  heart,  tooth,  or 
paw  of  the  lion  ;  or  the  heart  or  fpur  of  the  cock  :  take  thofe  parts  immedi- 
ately after  the  lion  or  the  cock  have  been  in  fight ;  and  let  them  be  worn  up- 
CHi  a  man's  heart  or  wriil.  Of  thefe  and  fuch  like  fympathies,  we  ftiall  fpeak 
under  this   prefent  title. 

911.  The  eighth  and  laft  is,  an  emiffion  of  immaterlate  virtues ;  fuch  as 
we  are  a  little  doubtful  to  propound  5  it  is  fo  prodigious :  But  that  it  is  fo 
conftantly  avouched  by  many :  and  we  have  fet  it  down  as  a  law  to  our 
felves,  to  examine  things  to  the  bottom ;  and  not  to  receive  upon  credit,  or 
rejed  upon  improbabilities,  until  there  hath  paffed  a  due  examination.  This 
is  the  lympathy  of  individuals :  for  as  there  is  a  fympathy  of  Ipecies,  fo  (it 
may  be)  there  is  a  fympathy  of  individuals :  that  is,  that  in  things,  or  the 
parts  of  things  that  have  been  once  contiguous  or  entire,  there  ftiould  re- 
main a  tranfmilfion  of  virtue  from  the  one  to  the  other  :  as  between  the 
weapon  and  the  wound.  Whereupon  is  blazed  abroad  the  operation  of  im- 
guentum  teli :  and  fo  of  a  piece  of  lard,  or  ftick  of  elder,  &c.  that  if  part  of 
it  be  confumed  or  putrefied,  it  will  work  upon  the  other  part  fever'd.  Now 
we  will  purfue  the  inftances  themfelves. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  emijfion  of  fpirits  in  vapour  or  exhalation, 

odour-like. 

912.  The  plague  is  many  times  taken  without  manifeft  fenfe,  as  hath  been 
fiiid.  And  they  report,  that  where  it  is  found,  it  hath  a  fcent  of  the  fmell 
of  a  mellow  apple  ;  and  (as  fome  fay)  of  Mrt)'-flowers :  and  it  is  alfo  received, 
that  fmells  of  flowers  that  are  mellow  and  lufcious,  are  ill  for  the  plague  j  as 
white  lilies,  cowflips  and  hyacinths. 

913.  The  plague  is  not  eafily  received  by  fuch  as  continually  are  about 
them  that  have  the  plague  j  as  keepers  of  the  fick,  and  phyficians ;  nor  again 
by  fuch  as  take  antidotes,  either  inward,  (as  mithridate,  juniper-berries,  rue, 
leaf  and  feed,  &€.)  or  outward,   (as  angelica,  zedoary,  and  the  like,  in   the 
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mouth  ;  tar,  galhauum,  and  the  Hke,  In  perfume  j)  nor  again  by  old  people' 
and  fuch  as  are  of  a  dry  and  cold  complexion.  On  the  other  fide,  the  plague 
take di  fooneil  hold  of  thofe  that  come  out  of  a  freOi  air,  and  of  thofe  that  are 
faftiiig,  and  of  children  ;  and  it  is  likewife  noted  to  go  in  a  blood,  more  than, 
to  a  ftran9;er. 

914.  The  mod  pernicious  infeftion,  next  the  plague,  is  the  fmell  of  the 
jail,  when  prifoners  have  been  long,  and  clofe,  and  nallily  kept ;  wliereof  we 
have  had,  in  our  time,  experience,  twice  or  thrice  ;  when  both  the  judges  that 
fate  upon  the  jail,  and  numbers  of  thofe  that  attended  the  bufinels,  or  were 
prefent,  ficken'd  upon  it,  and  died.  Therefore  it  were  good  wifdom,  that  in 
fuch  cafes  the  jail  were  aired  before  they  be  brought  forth. 

915.  Out  ofqueftion,  if  fuch  foul  fmells  be  made  by  art,  and  by  the  hand, 
they  confiil  chietiy  of  man's  fled:,  or  fweat  putrefied  ;  for  they  ai-e  not  thofe 
{links  which  the  noftrils  ftraight  abhor  and  expel,  that  are  moft  pernicious ; 
but  f  :ch  airs  as  huve  fome  limilitude  with  man's  body  ;  and  fo  infinuate 
themfelves,  and  betray  the  fpirits.  There  may  be  great  danger  in  ufing  fuch 
compofitioris,  in  great  meetings  of  people  within  houfes ;  as  in  churches,  at 
arraignments,  at  plays  and  folemnities,  and  the  like  :  for  poifoning  of  air  is 
no  lefs  dangerous  th.:n  poifoning  of  water,  which  hath  been  ufed  by  the 
'Turks  in  the  wars,  and  was  ufed  by  'Emmanuel  Cofnfieniis  towards  the  Chri- 
llkins,  when  they  pafled  through  his  country  to  the  Holy  Lcind.  And  thefe 
empoifonments  of  air  are  the  more  dangerous  in  meetings  of  people,  becaufe 
the  much  breath  of  people  doth  further  the  reception  of  the  infeftion  ;  and 
therefore,  where  any  fuch  thing  is  feared,  it  v/ere  good  thofe  pubhck  places 
were  perfumed,  before  the  aflemblies. 

916.  The  empoifonment  of  particular  perfons,  by  odours,  hath  been  re- 
ported to  be  in  perfumed  gloves,  or  the  like  :  and  it  is  like,  they  mingle  the 
poifon  that  is  deadly,  with  fome  fmells  that  are  fweet,  which  alfo  maketh  it 
the  fooner  received.  Plagues  alfo  have  been  raifed  by  anointing  of  the 
chinks  of  doors,  and  the  like ;  not  fo  much  by  the  touch,  as  for  that  it 
is  common  for  men,  when  they  find  any  thing  wet  upon  their  fingers,  to  put 
them  to  their  nofe  ;  which  men  therefore  fliould  take  heed  how  they  do. 
The  beft  is,  that  thefe  compofitions  of  infedlious  airs  cannot  be  made  with- 
out danger  of  death,  to  them  that  make  them.  But  then  again,  they  may 
have  fome  antidotes  to  fave  themfelves ;  fo  that  men  ought  not  to  be  fecure 
of  it. 

917.  There  have  been  in  divers  countries  great  plagues,  by  the  putrefac- 
tion ot  great  fwarms  of  grafhoppers  and  locufls,  when  they  have  been  dead  and 
caft  upon  heaps. 

918.  It  happeneth  often  in  mines,  that  there  are  damps  which  kill,  either 
by  fufibcation,  or  by  the  poifonous  nature  of  the  mineral :  and  thofe  that 
deal  much  in  refining,  or  other  works  about  metals  and  minerals,  have  their 
brains  hurt  and  flupified  by  the  metalline  vapours.  Amongil:  which  it 
is  noted,  that  the  fpirits  of  quickfilver  ever  fly  to  the  fkull,  teeth,  or  bones ; 
infomuch  as  gilders  ufe  to  have  a  piece  of  gold  in  their  mouth,  to  draw 
the  fpirits  of  the  quickfilver ;  which  gold  afterwards  they  find  to  be  whi- 
ten'd.  There  are  alio  certain  lakes  and  pits,  fuch  as  that  of  Avernus,  that 
poifon  birds  (as  is  faid)  which  fly  over  them ;  or  men,  that  llay  too  long  a- 
bout  them. 

919.  The  vapour  of  char-coal,  or  fea-coal,  in  a  clofe  room,  hath  killed 
many ;  and  it  is  the  more  dangerous,  becaufe  it  cometh  without  any  ill 
fmell,  but  fliealeth  on  by  little  and  Utde,  inducing  only  a  faintnefs,  without 
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any  manlfefl  ftrangling.  When  tlie  Dutchmen  v/interM  at  N(rca  Zcmbla^ 
and  that  they  could  gather  no  more  Iticks,  they  fell  to  niake  fire  ot"  ibme 
lea-coal  they  had,  wherewith  (at  firft)  they  were  much  refreihed  ;  but  a  little 
after  they  had  late  about  the  fire,  there  grew  a  general  liien.ce  and  lorlinels  to 
Ipeak  amongil;  them  ;  and  immediately  after,  one  of  tiie  wcakeft  of  the  com- 
pany fell  down  in  a  fwoon  ;  whereupon  they  doubting  what  it  was,  opened 
the  door  to  let  in  air,  and  fo  faved  themfelves.  The  efteit  (no  doubt)  is 
wrought  by  the  inipifllition  of  the  air  j  and  fo  of  the  breath  and  Ipirits.  The 
like  enlueth  in  rooms  newly  plaifter'd,  if  a  fire  be  made  in  them  ;  whereof  no 
lels  man  than  the  emperor  Jcvinianus  died. 

920.  Vide  the  experiment  803.  touching  the  infectious  nature  of  the  air, 
tipon  the  firll  Ihowers,  after  long  drought. 

921.  It  hath  com.e  to  pafs,  that  fome  apothecaries,  upon  damping  of  fc/o- 
qmntida,  have  been  put  into  a  great  fcouring  by  the  vapour  only. 

922.  It  hath  been  a  practice  to  burn  a  pepper  they  call  guinea-pepper, 
which  hath  fuch  a  ftrong  fpirit,  that  it  provoketh  a  continual  fneezing  in  thofe 
that  are  in  the  room. 

92-5.  It  is  an  ancient  tradition,  that  blear-eyes  infect  found  eyes ;  and  that 
a  mcnlh'uous  woman,  looking  upon  a  glals,  dodi  ru!t  it:  nay,  they  have  an 
opinion  which  feemeth  fabulous;  that  menftruous  women  going  over  a  licld, 
or  garden,  do  corn  and  herbs  good,    by  killing  the  worms. 

924.  The  tradition  is  no  lefs  ancient,  that  the  bafililk  killeth  by  afpedtj  and 
that  the  wolf,  if  he  fee  a  man  firli:,  by  afpeft  If  riketh  a  man  hoarfe. 

925.  Perfumes  convenient  ^o  dry  and  ftrengthen  the  brain,  and  ftay 
rheums  and  defluxions,  as  we  find  in  fume  of  rofemary  dried,  and  lignum 
flloes  ;  and  calamus  taken  at  the  mouth  and  nolfrils :  and  no  doubt  there  be 
other  perfumes  that  do  moiften  and  refrelh,  and  are  fit  to  be  ufed  in  burn- 
ing agues,  confumptions,  and  too  much  \\'akefulnefs ;  Ibch^as  are  rofe-water, 
vinegar,  lemon-peels,  violets,  the  leaves  of  vines  fprinkled  with  a  little  rofe- 
water,  &c. 

926.  They  do  ufe  in  fudden  faintings  and  fwoonings,  to  put  a  handker- 
chief with  rofe-water,  or  a  little  vinegar,  to  the  nofe ;  which  gathereth  toge- 
ther again  the  fpirits,  which  are  upon  point  to  refolve  and  fall  away. 

927.  Tobacco  comforteth  the  fpirits,  and  difchargeth  wearinef;,  which 
it  worketh  pardy  by  opening,  but  chiefly  by  the  opiate  virtue,  which  con- 
denfeth  the  fpirits.  It  were  good  therefore  to  try  the  taking  of  fumes  by  pipes 
(as  they  do  in  tobacco,)  of  other  things ;  as  well  to  drv  and  comfort,  as  for 
other  intentions.  I  wilh  trial  be  made  of  the  drying  fume  of  rofemary  and 
lignum  aloes,  before-mentioned,  in  pipe  3  and  fo  of  nutmeg,  and  Jolitim  In- 
du7n,  ^c. 

928.  The  following  of  the  plough  hath  been  approved  for  refrefliing  the 
fpirits,  and  procuring  appetite  ;  but  to  do  it  in  the  ploughing  for  wheat  or 
rye,  is  not  fo  good,  becaufe  the  earth  has  fpent  her  fvi^eet  breath  in  vegeta- 
bles put  forth  in  fummer.  It  is  better  therefore  to  do  it  when  you  fow  bar- 
ley. But  becaufe  ploughing  is  tied  to  feafon?,  it  is  belt  to  take  the  air  of  the 
earth  new  turned  up,  by  digging  with  the  fpade,  or  Handing  l>y  him  tliat 
diggeth.  Gentlewomen  may  do  themfelves  much  good  by  kneeling  upon  a 
cuihion,  and  weeding.  And  thefe  things  you  may  pradife  in  the  belt  fealbns  ; 
which  is  ever  the  early  fpring,  before  the  earth  putteth  forth  the  vegetables, 
and  in  the  fweeteft  earth  you  can  chufe.  It  would  be  done  alio  wiien  the 
dew  is  a  little  off  the  ground,  left  the  vapour  be  too  moift.  I  knew  a  great 
man  that  lived  long,  who  had  a  clean  clod   of  earth  brought  to  him  every 
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morning  as  he  fate  m  his  bed ;  and  he  would  hold  his  head  over  it  a  good 
pretty  while,  I  commend  alfo,  fometimes,  in  digging  of  new  earth,  to  pour 
in  fome  Malmfey  or  Greek  wine,  that  the  vapour  of  the  earth  and  wine  toge- 
ther, may  comfort  the  fpirits  the  more ;  provided  always  it  be  not  taken  for  a 
heathen  ficrifice,  or  Hbation  to  the  earth. 

929.  They  have  in  phyfick  ufe  of  pomanders,  and  knots  of  powders,  for 
drying  of  rheums,  comforting  of  the  heart,  provoking  of  Heep,  i^c.  For 
though  thofe  things  be  not  fo  flrong  as  perfumes,  yet  you  may  have  them 
continually  in  your  hand ;  whereas  perfumes  you  can  take  but  at  times : 
and  befides,  there  be  divers  things  that  breathe  better  of  themfelves,  than 
when  they  come  to  the  fire  ;  as  nigdla  Komana,  thtitcdi  oimeldnthium,  amo- 
mum,  O'c. 

930.  There  be  tv/o  things,  which  (inwardly  ufed)  do  cool  and  condenfe 
the  Ipirits ;  and  I  with  the  fame  to  be  tried  outwardly  in  vapours.  The  one 
is  nitre,  which  I  would  have  difTolved  in  Malmjcy,  or  Greek  wine,  and  fo 
the  fmell  of  the  wine  taken  ;  or  if  you  would  have  it  more  forcible,  pour  of 
it  upon  a  fire-pan,  well  heated,  as  they  do  rofe-water  and  vinegar.  The  o- 
ther  is  the  dillilled  water  of  wild  poppy,  which  I  wifli  to  be  mingled,  at 
half,  with  rofe-water,  and  fo  taken  with  fome  mixture  of  a  few  cloves  in  a 
perfuming-pan.  The  like  would  be  done  with  the  diftilled  water  of  faffroa 
flowers. 

931.  Smells  of  mufk,  and  amber,  and  civet,  are  thought  to  further  vene- 
rcous  appetite  ;  which  they  may  do  by  the  refrefhing  and  calling  forth  of  the 
fpirits. 

932.  Incense  and  nidorcais  fmells  (fuchas  were  of  facrifices)  were  thought 
to  intoxicate  the  brain,  and  to  difpofe  men  to  devotion  :  which  they  may  do 
by  a  kind  of  fadnefs,  and  contriftation  of  the  fpirits ;  and  partly  alfo  by  heating 
and  exalting  them.  We  fee,  that  amongfl:  the  Jews,  the  principal  perfume  of 
the  landtuary  was  forbidden  all  common  ufes. 

933.  There  be  fome  perfumes  prefcribed  by  the  writers  of  natural  ma- 
gick,  which  procure  pleafant  dreams :  and  fome  others  (as  they  fay)  that  pro^ 
cure  prophetical  dreams ;  as  the  feeds  of  flax,  flea- wort,  &c. 

934.  It.  is  certain,  that  6dours  do,  in  a  fmall  degree,  nourifli;  efpecially 
the  odour  ofr.wine  :  and  we  fee  men  an  hungred  do  love  to  fmell  hot  bre;id. 
It  is  related,  that  Democritus,  when  he  lay  a  dying,  heard  a  woman  in  the 
houfe  complain,  that  ihe  fhould  be  kept  from  being  at  a  feaff  and  folemnity, 
(.which  llie  much  delired  to  fee,)  becauie  there  would  be  a  corpfe  in  the  houfe  j- 
whereupon  he  caufcd  loaves  of  new  bread  to  be  lent  for,  and  opened  them, 
and  poured  a  little  wine  into  them  ;  and  fo  kept  himfelf  alive  with  the  odour 
of  them,  till  the  feafl:  was  pail:.  I  knew  a  gentleman  that  would  fail:  (fome- 
times) three  or  four,  yea  five  days,  widiout  meat,  bread,  or  drink ;  but  the 
fame  man  uled  to  have  continually,  a  great  wifp  of  herbs  that  he  finelled  on  : 
and  amongft  thofe  herbs,  fome  efculent  herbs  of  flrong  fcent  ;  as  onions,  gar- 
lick,   leeks,  and  the  like. 

935.  They  do  ufe,  for  the  accident  of  the  mother,  to  burn  feathers,  and 
other  things  of  ill  odour :  and  by  thole  ill  fmells,  the  rifing  of  the  mother  is 
put  down. 

936.  There  b&  airs  which  the  phyficiaris  advife  their  patients  to  remove 
unto,  in  confumptions,  or  upon  recoveiy  of  long  fickneffes :  which  (com- 
monly) are  plain  champains,  but  grafing,  and  not  over-grown  with  heath, 
or  the  like  ;  or  elfe  timber-fliades,  as  in  forefts,  and  the  like.  It  is  noted 
alfo,  that  groves  of  bays  do  forbid  peflilent  airs  j  which  was  accounted  a 
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«Teat  caufe  of  the  wholefome  air  of  Antiochia.  There  be  alio  feme  foils 
that  put  forth  odorate  herbs  of  themfelves;  as  wild  thyme,  wild  marjoram, 
penny-royal,  camomile ;  and  in  which  the  briar  rofes  fm.ell  almoft  like  mulk 
lofes  ;  which  (no  doubt)  are  figns  that  do  difcover  an  excellent  air. 

037.  It  were  good  for  men  to  think  of  having  healthful  air  in  their  houfes ; 
which  will  never  be  if  the  rooms  be  low  roofed,  or  full  of  windows  and  doors ; 
for  the  one  niaketh  the  air  clofe,  and  not  frefli  ;  and  the  other  maketh  it 
exceeding  unequal  ;  which  is  a  great  enemy  to  health.  The  windows  alfo 
fliould  not  be  high  up  to  the  roof,  (which  is  in  ufe  for  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence) but  low.  Alfo  flone-walls  are  not  wholefome ;  but  timber  is  more 
wholefome  ;  and  efpecially  brick  :  nay,  it  hath  been  ufed  by  fome  with  great 
fuccefs  to  make  their  walls  thick  ;  and  to  put  a  lay  of  chalk  between  the 
bricks,   to  take  away  all  dampillmefs. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  emiffions  of  /pi  ritual  /pedes  •which  afe6i 

thefenji's. 

938.  These  emiffions  (as  we  faid  before)  are  handled,  and  ought  to  be 
handled  by  themfelves  under  their  proper  tides :  that  is,  vifibles  and  audi- 
bles,  each  apart :  in  tliis  place  it  fliall  fuffice  to  give  fome  general  obferva- 
tions  common  to  both.  Firft,  they  feem  to  be  incoi-poreal.  Secondly,  they 
work  fwiftly.  Thirdly,  they  work  at  large  dilfances.  Fourthly,  in  curious 
varieties.  Fifthly,  they  are  not  effedtive  of  any  thing ;  nor  leave  no  work  be- 
hind them ;  but  are  energies  merely :  for  their  working  upon  mirrours,  and 
places  of  echo,  doth  not  alter  any  thing  in  thofe  bodies;  but  it  is  the  fame 
adlion  with  the  original,  only  reperculfed.  And  as  for  the  fliaking  of  win- 
dows, or  rarifying  the  air  by  great  noifes ;  and  the  heat  caufed  by  burning- 
glaffes  ;  they  are  rather  concomitants  of  the  audible  and  vilible  fpecies,  than 
dieeffedtsofthem.  Sixthly,  they  feem  to  be  offo  tender  and  weak  a  nature, 
as  they  affedl  only  fuch  a  rare  and  attenuate  fubftance,  as  is  the  fpirit  of  living 
creatures. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  emijjion  or  immateriate  virtues  from  the 
minds  andfpirits  oftnen,  either  by  affeSiions,  or  by  imaginations^  or  by  ether 
impreffions. 

939.  It  is  mentioned  in  fome  ftories,  that  where  children  have  been  expo- 
fed,  or  taken  away  young  from  their  parents ;  and  that  afterward  they  have 
approached  to  their  parents  prefence,  the  parents  (though  they  have  not  known 
them)  have  had  a  fecret  joy  or  other  alteration  thereupon. 

940.  There  was  -inAE^yptian  foothfayer,  that  made  Antonius  believe, 
that  his  genius  (which  otherwife  was  brave  and  confident)  was  in  the  prefence 
oiOcfavianus  Caefar,  poor  and  cowardly:  and  therefore  he  advifed  him,  to 
abfent  himfelf,  (as  much  as  he  could)  and  remove  far  from  him.  The 
foothfayer  was  thought  to  be  fuborned  by  Cleopatra,  to  make  him  live  in 
AEgypt,  and  other  remote  places  from  Rome.  Howfoever  the  conceit  of  a 
predominant  or  maftering  fpirit  of  one  man  over  another,  is  ancient,  and  re- 
ceived ftill,  even  in  vulgar  opinion. 

941.  There  are  conceits,  that  fome  men  that  are  of  an  ill  and  melan- 
choly nature,  do  incline  the  company  into  which  they  come,  to  be  fed  and 
ill-difpofed  ;  and  contrariwife,  that  others  that  are  of  a  jovial  nature,  do  dif- 
pofe  the  company  to  be  merry  and  chearful.  And  again,  that  fome  men  are 
lucky  to  be  kept  company  with,  and  employed ;  and  others  unlucky.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  agreeable  to  reafon,  that  there  are  at  the  lea  ft  fome  light  effluxions 
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from  fpirit  to  fpiiit,  when  men  are  in  prefencs  one  with  another,  as  well  as  from 
body  to  body. 

942.  It  hath  been  obferved,  that  old  men  who  have  loved  young  compa- 
ny, and  been  converlant  continually  with  them,  have  been  of  long  life ;  their 
fpirits  (as  it  feemeth)  being  recreated  by  fuch  company.  Such  were  the  an- 
cient fophifts  and  rhetoricians  5  which  ever  had  young  auditors  and  difciples  ; 
as  Gorgias,  Protagoras,  IJocrates,  a^c.  who  lived  till  they  were  an  hundred 
years  old.  And  fo  likewife  did  many  of  the  grammarians  and  fchool-mafters ; 
fuch  as  was  Orbilius,  crc. 

943.  Audacity  and  confidence  doth,  in  civil  bufinefs,  fo  great  efFe&,  as 
a  man  may  (reafonably)  doubt,  that  befides  the  very  daring,  and  earneftnefs, 
and  perfiliing,  and  importunity,  there  Ihould  be  fome  fecret  bindin'J-,  and 
{looping  of  other  mens  Ipirits  to  fuch  perfons, 

944.  The  affedlions  (no  doubt)  do  make  the  ipirits  more  powerful  and 
a£live ;  and  efpecially  thofe  affedlions  which  draw  the  fpirits  into  the  eyes  : 
which  are  two  ;  love  and  envy,  which  is  called  oa^/us  ma/us.  As  for  love,  the 
Platonifts  (fome  of  them)  go  fo  far,  as  to  hold  that  the  fpirit  of  the  lover  doth 
pafs  into  the  fpirits  of  the  perfon  loved  ;  which  caufeth  the  deiire  of  return 
into  the  body,  whence  it  was  emitted  :  v/hereupon  followeth  that  appetite 
of  contad;  and  conjunftion  which  is  in  lovers.  And  this  is  obferved  likewise, 
that  the  afpeds  which  procure  love,  are  not  gazings,  but  fudden  glances  and 
dartings  of  the  eye.  As  for  envy,  that  emitteth  fome  malign  and  poifonous 
fpirits,  which  taketh  hold  of  the  fpirit  of  another  ;  and  is  likewife  of  greateft 
force,  when  the  caft  of  the  eye  is  oblique.  It  hath  been  noted  alio,  that 
it  is  molt  dangerous  when  an  envious  eye  is  call  upon  perfons  in  glory,  and 
triumph,  and  joy.  The  reafon  whereof  is,  for  that  at  fuch  times  the  fpi- 
rits come  forth  mofl  into  the  outward  parts,  and  fo  meet  the  percufTion  of 
the  envious  eye  more  at  hand :  and  therefore  it  hath  been  noted,  that  after 
great  triumphs,  men  have  been  ill-difpofed  for  fome  days  following.  We 
fee  the  opinion  of  fafcination  is  ancient,  for  both  effeds  ;  of  procuring  love  ; 
and  ficknefs  caufed  by  envy  :  and  fafcination  is  ever  by  the  eye.  But  yet 
if  there  be  any  fuch  infedion  from  fpirit  to  fpirit,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
it  worketh  by  prefence,  and  not  by  the  eye  alone ;  yet  moft  forcibly  by  the 
eye. 

945.  Fear  and  fliame  are  likewife  infedive  ;  for  we  fee  that  the  flarting 
of  one  will  make  another  ready  to  frart :  and  when  one  man  is  out  of  coun- 
tenance in  a  company,  others  do  likewife  blufli  in  his  behalf. 

Now  we  will  fpeak  of  the  force  of  imagination  upon  otlier  bodies  ;  and 
of  the  means  to  exalt  and  flrengthen  it."  Imagination,  in  this  place,  I  un- 
derftand  to  be,  the  reprefentation  of  an  individual  thought.  Imagination 
is  of  three  kinds  :  the  lirll  joined  with  belief  of  that  which  is  to  come  :  the 
fecond  joined  VN'ith  memory  of  that  which  is  pafl ;  and  the  third  is  of  things 
prefent,  or  as  if  they  were  prefent;  for  I  comprehend  in  this,  imagination 
f'eigned,  and  at  pleafure ;  as  if  one  ihould  imagine  fuch  a  man  to  be  in  the 
veilments  of  a  pope ;  or  to  have  wings,  I  fmgle  out  for  this  time,  that 
which  is  with  faith,  or  belief  of  that  which  is  to  come.  The -inquifition  of 
this  fubjedt  in  our  way,  (which  is  by  indudion)  is  w^onderful  hard  :  for  tr.e 
things  that  are  reported  are  full  of  fables ;  and  new  experiments  can  hardly 
be  made,  but  with  extreme  caution  j  for  the  reafon  which  wc  will  after 
declare. 

The  power  of  imagination  is  in  three  kinds  ;  the  firft  upon  the  body  of 
^tlie  imagiuant  j  including  likewife  the  child  in  the  mother's  womb  ;  the  fe- 
cond 
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cond  is,  the  power  of  it  upon  dead  bodies,  as  plants,  wood,  flone,  metal,  crc. 
Tlie  third  is,  the  power  of  it  upon  the  ipirits  of  men  and  living  cre:iturea ;  and 
with  this  lad  we  will  only  meddle. 

The  problem  therefore  is,  whether  a  man  conftantly  and  flrongly  believing, 
that  fuch  a  thing  fliall  be  ;  (as  that  iuch  an  one  will  love  him  ;  or  that  fuch 
an  one  will  grant  him  his  requeft  ;  or  that  fuch  an  one  (hall  recover  a  iick- 
nels ;  or  the  like  ;)  it  doth  help  any  thing  to  the  effeding  of  the  thing  itfelf. 
And  here  again  v/e  muft  warily  diftinguilli ;  for  it  is  not  meant,  (as  hath  been 
partly  fiid  before)  that  it  ihould  help  by  making  a  man  more  float,  or  more 
indudrious  ;  (in  which  kind  a  conilant  belief  doth  much  ;  but  merely  by  a 
fecret  operation,  or  binding,  or  changing  the  fpirit  of  another  :  and  in  this  it  is 
hard  (as  we  began  to-  lay)  to  make  any  new  experiment  ;  for  I  cannot  com- 
mand myfelfto  believe  what  I  v/ill,  and  fo  no  trial  can  be  made.  Nay  it  is 
worfe  ;  for  whatfoever  a  man  imagineth  doubtingly,  or  with  fear,  muft  needs 
do  hurt,  if  imagination  have  any  power  at  all ;  for  a  m.aii  reprefenteth  that 
oftner  that  he  feareth,  than  the  contrary. 

The  help  therefore  is,  for  a  man  to  work  by  another,  in  whom  he  may 
create  belief,  and  not  by  himfelf ;  until  himfelf  have  found  by  experience, 
that  imagination  doth  prevail  ;  for  then  experience  worketh  in  himfelf  belief; 
if  the  belief  that  fuch  a  thing  (hall  be,  be  joined  with  a  belief  that  his  imagi- 
nation may  procure  it. 

946.  For  example,  I  related  one  time  to  a  man,  that  was  curious  and  vain 
enough  in  thefe  things,  that  I  law  a  kind  of  jugler,  that  had  a  pair  of  cards, 
and  would  tell  a  man  what  card  he  thought.  This  pretended  learned  man 
told  me  ;  it  was  a  miftaking  in  me  ;  for  (faid  he)  it  was  not  the  knowledge  of 
the  man's  thought,  (for  that  is  proper  to  God)  but  it  was  the  inforcing  of  a 
thought  upon  him,  and  binding  his  imagination  by  a  ftronger,  that  he  could 
think  no  other  card.  And  thereupon  he  alTced  me  a  queftion  or  two,  which 
I  thought  he  did  but  cunningly,  knowing  before  what  ufed  to  be  the  feats  of 
the  jugler.  Sir,  (faid  he)  do  you  remember  whether  he  told  the  card,  the 
man  thought,  himfelf,  or  bade  another  to  tell  it.  I  anfwered  (as  was  true,) 
that  he  bade  another  tell  it.  Whereunto  he  faid  j  fo  I  thought :  for  (faid  he) 
himfelf  could  not  have  put  on  fo  ftrong  an  imagination ;  but  by  telling  the 
other  the  card,  (who  believed  that  the  jugler  was  fome  ftrange  man,  and 
could  do  ftrange  tilings)  that  other  man  caught  a  ftrong  imagination.  I 
hearkened  unto  him,  thinking  for  a  vanity  he  fpoke  prettily.  Then  he  afked 
me  another  queltion  :  faith  he,  do  you  remember,  whether  he  bade  the  man 
think  the  card  firft,  and  afterwards  told  the  other  man  in  his  ear  what  he 
ftiould  think  ;  or  elfe  that  he  did  whifper  firft  in  the  man's  ear  that  fhould 
tell  the  card,  telling  that  fuch  a  man  ihould  think  fuch  a  card,  and  after  bade 
the  man  think  a  card  ?  1  told  him,  as  was  true ;  that  he  did  firft  whif- 
per the  man  i»  the  ear,  that  fuch  a  man  fhould  think  fuch  a  card  :  upon  this 
the  learned  man  did  much  exult  and  pleafe  himfelf,  faying ;  lo,  you  may  fee 
that  my  opinion  is  right :  for  if  the  man  had  thought  firft,  his  thought  had 
been  fixed ;  but  the  other  imagining  firft,  bound  his  thought.  Which  though 
it  did  fomewhat  fink  with  me,  yet  I  made  it  lighter  dian  I  thought,  and 
faid  ;  I  thought  it  was  confederacy  between  the  jugler  and  the  two  fervants : 
though  (indeed)  I  had  no  reafon  fo  to  think,  for  they  were  both  my  father's 
fervants ;  and  he  had  never  played  in  the  houfe  before.  The  jugler  alfo  did 
caufe  a  garter  to  be  held  up  j  and  took  upon  him  to  know,  that  fuch  an  one 
fhould  point  in  fuch  a  place  of  the  garter  j  as  it  fhould  be  near  fo  many 
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inches  to  the  longer  end,  and  Co  many  to  the  (horter ;  and  flill  he  did  it,  by  firft 
telHng  the  imagiiicr,    and  after  bidding  the  adlor  think. 

Having  told  this  relation,  not  for  the  weight  thereof,  bat  bacaufe it  doth 
handfoir.ely  open  the  nature  of  the  quellion,  I  return  to  that  I  faid  ;  that  ex- 
periments of  imagination  mull;  be  praftifed  by  others,  and  not  by  a  man's 
lelf  For  there  be  three  means  to  fortify  belief :  the  firft  is  experience  ;  the 
iecond  is  reafon  ;  and  the  third  is  authority  :  and  that  of  thefe  which  is  far 
the  moll  potent,  is  authority ;  for  belief  upon  reafon,  or  experience,  will 
Ifaggcr. 

947.  For  authority,  it  is  of  two  kinds;  belief  in  an  art;  and  belief  in  a 
man.  And  for  things  of  belief  in  an  art,  a  man  may  exercife  them  by  him- 
felf;  but  for  belief  in  a  man,  it  mull:  be  by  another.  Therefore  if  a  man 
believe  in  aftrology,  and  rind  a  figure  profperous  ;  or  believe  in  natural  ma- 
gick,  and  that  a  ring  with  fuch  a  fton:;,  or  fuch  a  piece  of  a  living  creature^ 
carried,  will  do  good;  it  may  help  his  imagination  :  but  the  belief  in  a  man 
is  far  the  more  a<5tive.  But  howfoever,  all  authority  mull:  be  out  of  a  man's  felf, 
turned  (as  was  faid)  either  upon  an  art,  or  upon  a  man  :  and  where  authority 
Is  from  one  man  to  another,  there  the  fecond  muft  be  ignorant,  and  not  learned, 
or  full  of  thoughts ;  and  fuch  are  (for  the  mofl  pan)  all  witches  and  furerfti- 
tious  perfons  ;  whole  beliefs,  tied  to  their  teachers  and  traditions,  are  no  whit 
controlled,  either  by  reafon  or  experience  ;  and  upon  the  fame  realun,  in  raa- 
gick,  they  ufe  for  (the  mod  part)  boys  and  young  people,  whofe  Ipirits  eafilieft 
take  belief  and  imagination. 

Now  to  fortify  imagination,  there  be  three  ways  :  the  authority  whence  the 
belief  is  derived,  means  to  quicken  and  corroborate  the  imagination  3  and  means 
to  repeat  it  and  refrelh  it. 

948.  FoRthe  authority,  we  have  already  fpoken  :  as  for  the  fecond,  name- 
ly the  means  to  quicken  and  corroborate  the  imagination ;  we  fee  what  hath 
been  ufed  in  magick  ;  (if  there  be  in  thofe  praftices  any  thing  that  is  purely 
natural ;)  as  veftments,  charafters,  words,  feals ;  fome  parts  of  plants,  or 
living  creatures ;  Hones ;  choice  of  the  hour  ;  geftures  and  motions  ;  alfo  incen- 
les  and  odours  ;  choice  of  fociety,  which  increafeth  imagination ;  diets  and 
preparations  for  fome  time  before.  And  for  words,  there  have  been  ever 
ufed,  either  barbarous  words,  of  no  fenfe,  left  they  fhoiild  difturb  the  imagi- 
nation ;  or  words  of  fimilitude,  that  may  fecond  and  feed  the  imagination : 
and  this  vs'^as  ever  as  well  in  heathen  charms,  as  in  charms  of  latter  times. 
There  are  ufed  alfo  fcripture  words  ;  for  that  the  belief  that  religious  texts  and 
words  have  power,  may  ftrengthen  the  imagination.  And  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon, Hebrew  words,  (which  amongft  us  is  counted  the  holy  tongue,  and 
the  words  more  myilical)  are  often  ufed. 

949.  For  the  rcfrelhing  ofthe  imagination,  (which  was  the  third  means  of 
exalting  it)  we  fee  the  pradices  of  magick,  as  in  images  of  wax,  and  the  like, 
that  {hould  melt  by  little  and  httle ;  or  fome  other  things  buried  in  muck,  that 
fhould  putrefy  by  little  and  little ;  or  the  like :  for  fo  oft  as  the  imaginant 
doth  think  of  thole  things,  fo  oft  doth  he  reprefent  to  his  imagination  the  eftcd; 
of  that  he  defireth. 

950.  If  there  be  any  power  in  imagination,  it  is  lefs  credible  that  it  fhould 
be  fo  incorporeal  and  immateriate  a  virtue,  as  to  work  at  great  dillances  ; 
or  through  all  mediums ;  or  upon  all  bodies :  but  that  the  dilfance  muft  be 
competent ;  the  medium  not  adverfe ;  and  the  body  apt  and  proportionate. 
Therefore  if  there  be  any  operation  upon  bodies,  in  abfence  by  nature,  it 
is  like  to  be  conveyed  from  man  to  man,  as  fame  is;  as  if  a  witch,  by  ima- 
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glnation,  fhould  hurt  any  afar  off,  it  cannot  be  naturally ;  but  by  working  upon 
the  fpirit  of  fome  that  cometh  to  the  v/itch ;  and  from  that  party  upon  the 
imagination  of  another  ;  and  fo  upon  another  ;  till  it  come  to  one  that  hath  rc- 
fort  to  the  party  intended  ;  and  fo  by  him  to  the  party  intended  himfelf. 
And  although  they  fpeak,  that  it  fufficeth,  to  take  a  point,  or  p  piece  of  the 
garment,  or  the  name  of  the  party,  or  the  like  ;  yet  there  is  lefs  credit  to  be 
given  to  thofe  things,  except  it  be  by  working  of  evil  fpirits. 

The  experiments,  which  may  certainly  demonftrate  the  power  of  imagina- 
tion upon  other  bodies,  are  few  or  none  :  for  the  experiments  of  witchcraft 
are  no  clear  proofs ;  for  that  they  may  be  by  a  tacite  operation  of  malign 
fpirits  :  we  fhall  therefore  be  forced  in  this  enquiry,  to  refort  to  new  experi- 
ments ;  wherein  we  can  give  only  directions  of  trials,  and  not  any  pofitivc 
experiments.  And  if  any  man  think  that  we  ought  to  have  fuyed  till  we  had 
made  experiment  of  fome  of  them  our  felves,  (as  we  do  commonly  in  other 
titles)  the  truth  is,  that  thefe  eftefts  of  imagination  upon  other  bodies  have  {6 
little  credit  with  us,  as  we  fhall  try  them  at  leifure  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  we 
will  lead  others  the  way. 

951.  When  you  work  by  the  imagination  of  another,  it  is  ncceflTary  that 
he,  by  whom  you  work,  have  a  precedent  opinion  of  you,  that  you  can  do 
llrange  things  ;  or  that  you  are  a  man  of  art,  as  they  call  it ;  for  elfe  the  llm- 
ple  affirmation  to  another,  that  this  or  that  fhall  be,  can  work  but  a  wtok  im- 
preffion  in  his  imagination. 

952.  It  were  good,  becaufeyou  cannot  difcern  fully  of  the  flrength  of  ima- 
gination in  one  man  more  than  another,  that  you  did  ufe  the  imagination 
of  one  more  than  one,  that  fo  you  may  light  upon  a  flrong  one.  As  if  a  phyfi- 
cian  fliould  tell  three  or  four  of  his  patient's  fervants,  that  their  mafler  fhall 
furely  recover. 

953.  The  imagination  of  one,  that  you  fhall  ufe,  (fuch  is  the  variety  of 
mens  minds,)  cannot  be  always  alike  conftant  and  flrong  ;  and  if  the  fuccefs 
follow  not  fpeedily,  it  will  faint  and  lofe  flrength.  To  remedy  this,  you  mufl 
pretend  to  him,  whofe  imagination  you  ufe,  feveral  degrees  of  means,  by 
which  to  operate :  as  to  prefcribe  him  that  every  three  days,  if  he  find  not  the 
fuccefs  apparent,  he  do  ufe  another  root,  or  part  of  a  beafl,  or  ring,  (^e:.  as 
being  of  more  force;  and  if  that  fail,  another;  and  if  that,  another,  till  fcven 
times.  Alfo  you  muft  prefcribe  a  good  large  time  for  the  efFedl  you  promife  ; 
as  if  you  fhould  tell  a  fervant  of  a  fick  man,  that  his  mafler  fliall  recover,  but 
it  i^ill  be  fourteen  days  ere  he  findeth  it  apparently,  drc.  All  this  to  enter- 
tain the  imagination  that  it  waver  lefs. 

954.  It  is  certain,  that  potions,  or  things  taken  into  the  body;  incenfes 
and  perfumes  taken  at  the  noflrils ;  and  ointments  of  fome  parts ;  do  (natu- 
rally) work  upon  the  imagination  of  him  that  taketh  them.  And  therefore 
it  muft  needs  greatly  co-operate  with  the  imagination  of  him  whom  you  ufe, 
if  you  prefcribe  him,  before  he  do  ufe  the  receipt,  for  the  work  which  he  de- 
fireth,  that  he  do  take  fuch  a  pill,  or  a  fpoonful  of^  liquor  ;  or  burn  fuch  an  in- 
cenfe  ;  or  anoint  his  temples,  or  the  foles  of  his  feet,  with  fuch  an  ointment, 
or  oil :  and  you  mufl  chufe,  for  the  compofition  of  fuch  pill,  perfume,  or  oint- 
ment, fuch  ingredients,  as  do  make  the  fpirits  a  little  more  grofs  or  muddy ; 
whereby  the  imagination  will  fix  the  better. 

955.  The  body  paflive,  and  to  be  wrought  upon,   (I  mean  not  of  the  ima- 
ginant,)   is    better   wrought    upon,  (as  hath   been  partly  touched)    at  fome 
times,  than  at  others :  as  if  you  fhould  prefcribe  a  fervant  about  a  fick  per- 
fon,  (whom  you  have  polTefied  that  his  mafler  fliall  recover)  when  his  ma- 
fler 
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fter  is  faft  alleep,  to  ufe  fuch  a  root,  or  fuch  a  root.  For  imagination  is  like 
to  work  better  upon  fleeping  men,  than  men  awake  ;  as  we  fliall  fhew  when 
we  handle  dreams. 

956.  We  find  in  the  art  of  memory,  that  images  vifible  work  better  than 
other  conceits  :  as  if  you  would  remember  the  word  philofophy,  you  fliall  more 
furely  do  it,  by  imagining,  that  fuch  a  man,  (for  men  are  bell  places)  is  read- 
ing upon  Arijiotle's  phyficks ;  than  if  you  Ihould  imagine  to  fay,  I'll  go  ftudy 
philofophy.  And  therefore  this  obfervation  would  be  tranflated  to  the  fubjedt 
we  now  fpeak  of :  for  the  more  luftrous  the  imagination  is,  it  filleth  and  fixeth 
the  better.  And  therefore  I  conceive,  that  you  fliall,  in  that  experiment, 
(whereof  we  fpake  before,)  of  binding  of  thoughts,  lefs  fail,  if  you  tell 
one  that  fuch  an  one  fliall  name  one  of  twenty  men,  than  if  it  were  one 
of  twenty  cards.  The  experiment  of  binding  of  thoughts  would  be  diver-  • 
fified  and  tried  to  the  full  :  and  you  are  to  note,  whether  it  hit  for  the  mofl: 
part,  though  not  always. 

957.  It  is  good  to  confider,  upon  what  things  imagination  hath  mofl 
force :  and  the  rule  (as  I  conceive)  is,  that  it  hath  mod  force  upon  things 
that  have  the  lightefl;  and  eafiefl:  motions.  And  therefore  above  all,  upon  the 
fpirits  of  men  :  and  in  them,  upon  fuch  affedlions  as  move  lightell ;  as  upon 
procuring  of  love  :  binding  of  luft,  which  is  ever  with  imagination,  upon  men 
in  fear ;  or  men  in  irrefolution ;  and  the  like.  Whatfoever  is  of  this  kind 
would  be  throughly  enquired.  Trials  likewife  would  be  made  upon  plants, 
and  that  diligently :  as  if  you  fliould  tell  a  man,  that  fuch  a  tree  would  die 
this  year  ;  and  will  him  at  thefe  and  thefe  times,  to  go  unto  it,  to  fee  how  it 
thriveth.  As  for  inanimate  things,  it  is  true,  that  the  motions  of  flniffling 
of  cirds,  or  carting  of  dice,  are  very  light  motions :  and  there  is  a  folly  very 
ufual,  that  gamefters  imagine,  that  fome  that  fland  by  them,  bring  them  ill 
luck.  There  would  be  trial  alfo  made,  of  holding  a  ring  by  a  thread  in 
a  glafs,  and  telling  him  that  holdeth  it,  before,  that  it  fhall  ftrike  fo  many 
times  againft  the  fide  of  the  glafs,  and  no  more ;  or  of  holding  a  key  be- 
tween two  mens  fingers,  without  a  charm ;  and  to  tell  thole  that  hold 
it,  that  at  fuch  name  it  fhall  go  ofi^  their  fingers  :  for  thefe  two  are  extreme 
light  motions.  And  howfoever  I  have  no  opinion  of  thefe  things,  yet  fo  much 
I  conceive  to  be  true  ;  that  fl:rong  imagination  hath  more  force  upon  things 
living,  or  that  have  been  living,  than  things  merely  inanimate :  and  more 
force  likewife  upon  light,  and  fubtile  motions,  than  upon  motions  vehement, 
or  ponderous. 

958.  It  is  an  ufual  obfervation,  that  if  the  body  of  one  murthered  be 
brought  before  the  murtherer,  the  wounds  will  bleed  afrefli.  Some  do  af- 
firm, that  the  dead  body,  upon  the  prefence  of  the  murtherer,  hath  opened 
the  eyes ;  and  that  there  have  been  fuch  like  motions,  as  well  where  the  par- 
ties murthered  have  been  ftrangled,  or  drowned,  as  where  they  have  been 
killed  by  wounds.  It  may  be,  that  this  participateth  of  a  miracle,  by  God's 
juft  judgment,  who  ufually  bringeth  murthers  to  light:  but  if  it  be  natural,  it 
mufhbe  referred  to  imagination. 

959.  The  tying  of  the  point  upon  the  day  of  marriage,  to  make  men  im- 
potent towards  their  wives,  which  (as  we  have  formerly  touched)  is  fo  fre- 
quent in  Zanty  and  Gafcon\\  if  it  be  natural,  muft  be  referred  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  him  that  tieth  the  point.  I  conceive  it  to  have  the  lefs  affinity 
with  witchcraft,  becaufe  not  peculiar  perfons  only,  (fuch  as  witches  are,)  but 
any  body  may  do  it. 

Vol.  Ill,  G  c  Expe^ 
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Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  fecret  virtue  offympathy  andantipath. 
060.  There  be  many  things  that  work  upon  the  ipirits  of  man,  by  fe- 
cret  fympathy   and    antipathy :    the  virtues  of  precious  ftones   worn,  have 
been  anciently  and  generally  received  ;  and  curioufly  affigned  to  work  leveral 
efFefts.     So  much  is  true  j  that  ftones  have  in  them  fine  fpirits ;  as  appearctli 
by  their  Iplendour  :  and   therefore  they  may  work  by  confent  upon  the  fpirits 
of    men,    to  comfort  and    exhilarate  them.     Thofe  that  are  the  beft,   for 
that  efFedV,  are  the  diamond,  the  emerald,    the  hyacinth  oriental,  and  the  gold 
•flone,  which  is  the  yellow  topaz.     As  for  their  particular  proprieties,  there 
is  no  credit  to  be  given  to  them.     But  it  is  nianifcfl,  that   light,  above   all 
things,  excelledi  in  comforting  the  fpirits  of  men  :  and  it  is  very  probable, 
that  light  varied  doth  the  fame  efFeft,  with  more  novelty.     And  this  is  one 
of  the  caufes  why  precious  ftones  comfort.     And  therefore  it  were  good  to 
have  tindled  lanthorns,   or  tinfted  fcreens,  of  glafs  coloured  into  green,  blue, 
carnation,  crimfon,  purple,  &c.   and  to  ufe  them  with  candles  in  the  night. 
So  likewife  to  have  round  glafles,  not  only  of  glafs  colour'd  through,  but  with 
colours  laid  between  cryftals,  with  handles   to  hold  in  one's  hand.     Piilins 
are  alfo  comfortable  things.     They  have  of  P^r/i-Vvork,  looking-glafles,  bor- 
der'd  with    broad  borders  of  fmall   cryftal,   and   great  counterfeit    precious 
ftones,  of  all  colours,  that  are  moft  glorious  and  pltafant  to  behold ;  cfpeci- 
ally  in  the  night.     The  pictures  of  Indian  feathers  are  likewife  comfortable  and 
pleafant  to  behold.     So  alfo  fair  and  clear  pools  do  greatly  comrbrt  the  eyes  and 
fpirits,   Specially  when   tlie  fun  is   not  glaring,  but  over-caft; ;  or  when  the 
moon  ftiineth. 

961.  There  be  divers  forts  of  bracelets  fit  to  comfort  the  fpiri::s ;  and  they 
be  of  three  intentions ;  refrigerant,  corroborant,  and  aperient.  For  refrige- 
rant, I  wilh  them  to  be  of  pearl,  or  of  coral,  as  is  ufed  :  and  it  hath  been  noted 
that  coral,  if  the  party  that  weareth  it  be  indifpofed,  will  wax  pale  ;  which 
I  believe  to  be  true,  becaufe  otherwife  diftemper  of  heat  will  make  coral  lofe 
colour.  I  commend  alfo  beads,  or  little  plates  of  lapis  lazuli ;  and  beads  of 
nitre,    either  alone,  or  with  fome  cordial  mixture. 

962.  For  corroboration  and  confortation,  take  fuch  bodies  as  are  of  aftrin- 
gent  quality,  without  manifeft  cold.  I  commend  bead-amber,  which  is  full 
of  aftriftion,  but  yet  is  undluous,  and  not  cold ;  and  is  conceived  to  impinguate 
thofe  that  wear  fuch  beads :  I  commend  alfo  beads  of  hartfhorn  and  ivory, 
which  are  of  the  like  nature  ;  alfo  orange-beads ;  alfo  beads  of  lignum  aloes^ 
macerated  firft  in  rofe- water,  and  dry'd. 

963.  For  opening,  I  commend  bead?,  or  pieces  of  the  roots  of  r^ri««5  ^^- 
nediSlus :  alfo  of  the  roots  of  piony  the  male ;  and  of  onice  ;  and  of  calamus 
arotnaticus ;  and  of  lae. 

964.  The  cramp  (no doubt)  cometh  of  contraftion  of  finews;  which  is 
manifeft,  in  that  it  cometh  either  by  cold  or  drynefs  ;  as  after  confumptions, 
and  long  agues  j  for  cold  and  drynefs  do  (both  of  them)  contract,  and  cor- 
rugate. We  fee  alfo,  tliat  chafing  a  little  above  the  place  in  pain,  eafeth  the 
cramp  ;  which  is  wrought  by  the  dilatation  of  the  contracted  linews  by  heat. 
There  are  in  ufe,  for  the  prevention  of  the  cramp,  two  things  j  the  one 
rings  of  fea-horfe  teeth  worn  upon  the  fingers  ;  the  other  bands  of  green 
periwinkle,  (the  herb)  tied  about  the  calf  of  the  leg,  or  the  thigh,  drc.  where 
the  cramp  ufeth  to  come.  I  do  find  this  the  more  ftrange,  becaufe  neither 
of  thcfc  have  any  relaxing  virtue,  but  rather  the  contrary.     I  judge  there- 
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fore,   that  their  working  is  rather  upon  the  fpirits,  within  the  nerves,  to  make 
them  ftrive  Icfs,  than  upon  the  bodily  fubftance  of  the  nerves. 

965.  I  would  have  trial  made  of  two  other  kinds  of  bracelets,  for  com- 
forting the  heart  and  fpirits  ;  the  one  of  the  trochilk  of  vipers,  made  into . 
little  pieces  of  beads  5  for  fince  they  do  great  good  inwards,  (efpecially  for 
peftilent  agues)  it  is  like  they  will  be  eiTedlual  outwards ;  where  they  may 
be  applied  in  greater  quantity.  There  would  be  trochillc  likewife  made  of 
fnakes ;  whofe  flefli  dried,  is  thought  to  have  a  very  opening  and  cordial 
virtue.  The  other  is,  of  beads  made  of  the  fcarlet  powder,  which  they  call 
kermei  ;  which  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  their  cordial  confeftion  alker- 
nies :  the  beads  would  be  made  up  with  amber-grife,  and  fome  poinander. 

966.  It  hath  been  long  received,  and  confirmed  by  divers  trials ;  that  the 
root  of  the  male-piony  dried,  tied  to  the  neck,  doth  help  the  falling-fick- 
nefs  J  and  likewife  the  incubus,  which  we  call  the  mare.  The  caufe  of  both 
thefe  difeafes,  and  efpecially  of  the  epilepfy  from  the  ftomach,  is  the  grolT- 
nefs  of  the  vapours  which  rife  and  enter  into  the  cells  of  the  brain  :  and 
therefore  the  working  is  by  extreme  and  fubtile  attenuation ;  which  that 
fimple  hath.  I  judge  the  like  to  be  in  cajloreum^  mufk,  rue-feed,  agnu$ 
cajius  feed,    ^c. 

967.  There  is  a  (lone  which  they  call  the  blood-ftone,  which  worn  is 
thought  to  be  good  for  them  that  bleed  at  the  nofe  :  which  ( no  doubt)  is  by 
aftridlion  and  cooling  of  the  fpirits.  ^aere,  if  the  ftone  taken  out  of  the 
toad's  head,  be  not  of  the  like  vittue  j  for  the  toad  loveth  Ihade  and  cool- 
ne(s. 

968.  Light  may  be  taken  from  the  experiment  of  the  hbrfe-tooth  ring, 
and  the  garland  of  periwinkle,  how  that  thole  things  which  affuage  the 
ftrife  of  the  fpirits,  do  help  difeafes  contrary  to  the  intention  defired  :  for  in 
the  curing  of  the  cramp,  the  intention  is  to  relax  the  finews,  but  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  fpirits,  that  they  ftrive  lefs,  is  the  beft  help :  fo  to  procure  eafy 
travails  of  women,  the  intention  is  to  bring  down  the  child  ;  but  the  beft  help 
is,  to  flay  the  coming  down  too  faft  :  whereunto  they  fay,  the  toad-ftone  like- 
wife  helpeth.  So  in  peftilent  fevers,  the  intention  is  to  expel  the  infedlion  by 
fweat  and  evaporation ;  but  the  beft  means  to  do  it  Is  by  nitre,  diafcordium, 
and  other  cool  things,  which  do  for  a  time  arreft  the  expulfion,  till  nature 
can  do  it  more  quietly.  For  as  one  faith  prettily  ;  in  the  quenching  of  the 
flame  of  a  peftilent  ague,  nature  is  like  people  that  come  to  quench  the  fire 
of  a  houfe  ;  which  are  fo  bufy,  as  one  of  them  letteth  another.  Surely  it  is 
an  excellent  axiom,  and  of  rhanifold  ufe,  that  whatfoever  appeafeth  the  con- 
tention of  the  fpirits,  furthereth  their  adion. 

969.  Th  e  writers  of  natural  magick  commend  the  wearing  of  the  f|3oil 
of  a  fnake,  for  preferving  of  health.  I  doubt  it  is  but  a  conceit ;  for  that 
the  fnake  is  thought  to  renew  her  youth,  by  cafting  her  fpoil.  They  might 
as  well  take  the  beak  of  ah  eagle,  or  a  piece  of  a  hartftiorni  becaufe  thofe 
renew. 

970.  It  hath  been  anciently  received,  (for  Pericles  the  Athenian  ufed  it) 
and  it  is  yet  in  ufe,  to  wear  little  bladders  of  quickfilver,  or  tablets  of  arfenick^ 
as  prefervatives  againft  the  plague  :  not  as  they  conceive  for  any  comfort  they 
yield  to  the  fpirits,  but  for  that  being  poifons  themfelves,  they  draw  the 
venom  to  them  from  the  fpirits. 

971.  Vide  the  experiments  95,  96,  and  97,  touching  the  ieveral  fympa- 
thies  and  antipathies  for  medicinal  ufe. 

Vol.  III.  C  c  2  972.  It 
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972.  It  is  faid,  that  the  guts  or  ikin  of  a  wolf  being  applied  to  the  belly,  do 
cure  the  colick.  It  is  true,  that  the  wolf  is  a  beaft  of  great  edacity  and  digef- 
tion  ;  and  fo  it  may  be  the  parts  of  him  comfort  the  bowels. 

973*  We  fee  fcare-crows  are  fet  up  to  keep  birds  from  corn  and  fruit ;  it  is 
reported  by  fome,  that  the  head  of  a  wolf,  whole,  dried,  and  hanged  up  in  a 
dove-houfe,  will  fcare  away  vermin  >.  fuch  as  are  weafles,  pole-cats,  and  the 
like.  It  may  be  the  head  of  a  dog  will  do  as  much  j  for  thofe  vermin  with  us, 
know  dogs  better  than  wolves. 

974.  The  brains  of  fome  creatures,  (when,  their  heads  are  roafted)  taken  in 
wine,  are  laid  to  ftrengthen  the  memory  ;  as  the  brains  of  hairs,  brains  of  hens, 
brains  of  deers,  ^c.  And  it  feemeth  to  be  incident  to  the  brains  of  thofe  crea- 
tures that  are  fearful. 

975.  The  ointment  that  witches  ufe,  is  reported  to  be  made  of  the  fat  of 
children  digged  out  of  their  graves;  of  the  juices  of  fmallage,  wolf-bane,  and 
cinquefoil,  mingled  with  the  meal  of  fine  wheat.  But  I  fuppofe,  that  the  fo- 
poriferous  medicines  are  likeft  to  do  it ;  which  are  henbane,  hemlock,  man- 
drake, moon-fhade,   tobacco,  opium,  iafFron,  poplar- leaves,  t§c. 

976.  It  is  reported  by  fome,  that  the  affediions  of  hearts  when  they  are  in 
ftrength,  do  add  fome  virtue  unto  inanimate  things ;  as  that  the  fkin  of  a  Iheep , 
devoured  by  a  wolf,  moveth  itching  j  that  a  ftone  bitten  by  a  dog  in  anger, 
being  thrown  at  him,  drunk  in  powder,  provoketh  choler. 

977.  It  hath  been  obferved,  that  the  diet  of  women  with  child,  doth  work 
much  upon  the  infant ;  as  if  the  mother  eat  quinces  much,  and  coriander- 
feed,  (the  nature  of  both  which  is  to  reprefs  and  flay  vapours  that  afcend  to 
the  brain)  it  will  make  the  child  ingenious  :  and  on  the  contrary  fide,  if  the 
mother  eat  (much)  onions,  or  beans,  or  fuch  vaporous  food  ;  or  drink  wine, 
or  flrong  drink  immoderately  -,  or  fall  much  ;  or  be  given  to  much  mufing  ; 
(all  which  fend  or  draw  vapours  to  the  head)  it  endangereth  the  child  to  be- 
come lunatick,  or  of  imperfe£l  memory  :  and  I  make  the  fame  judgment  of 
tobacco  often  taken  by"  the  mother. 

978.  The  writers  of  natural  magick  report,  that  the  heart  of  an  ape  worn 
near  the  heart,  comforteth  the  heart,  and  increafeth  audacity.  It  is  true, 
that  the  ape  is  a  merry  and  bold  beafl:.  And  that  the  lame  heart  likewife  of 
an  ape,  applied  to  the  neck  or  head,  helpeth  the  wit  ;  and  is  good  for  the 
falling-ficknefs :  the  ape  alfo  is  a  witty  beaft,  and  hath  a  dry  brain ;  which 
may  be  fome  caufe  of  attenuation  of  vapours  in  the  head.  Yet  it  is  faid  to 
move  dreams  alfo.  It  may  be  the  heart  of  a  man  would  do  more,  but  that  it 
is  more  againft  mens  minds  to  ufe  it  j  except  it  be  in  fuch  as  wear  the  reliques 
of  faints. 

979.  The  flefh  of  a  hedge-hog  dreffed  and  eaten,  is  faid  to  be  a  great  drier : 
It  is  true,  that  the  juice  of  a  hedge-hog  muft  needs  be  harlli  and  dry,  becaufe 
it  putteth  forth  fo  many  prickles  :  for  plants  alfo  that  are  full  of  prickles  are 
generally  dry  ;  as  briars,  thorns,  berberries  j  and  therefore  the  afhes  of  an  hedge- 
'hog  are  faid  to  be  a  great  deficcative  of  fiftula's. 

980.  Mummy  hath  great  force  in  ftanching  of  blood  j  which,  as  It  may 
be  afcribed  to  the  mixture  of  balms  that  are  glutinous  ;  fo  it  may  alfo  partake 
of  a  fecret  propriety,  in  that  the  blood  draweth  man's  flefli.  And  it  is  approved, 
that  the  mofs  which  groweth  upon  the  IkuU  of  a  dead  man  unburied,  will 
ftanch  blood  potently :  and  fo  do  the  dregs,  or  powder  of  blood,  fever'd  from 
the  water,  and  dried. 

981.  It  hath  been  pradlifed,  to  make  white  fwallows,  by  anointing  of 
the  eggs  with  oil.     Which  effect  may  be  produced,  by  the  flopping  of  "the 
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pores  of -the  fhell,  and  making  the  juice  that  putteth  forth  the  feathers 
afterwards,  more  penurious.  And  it  may  be,  the  anointing  of  the  eggs  will 
be  as  effedtual,  as  the  anointing  of  the  body ;  of  which  vide  the  experi- 
ment 93. 

982.  It  is  reported,  that  the  white  of  an  egg,  or  blood,  mingled  withfalt- 
water,  doth  gather  the  faltnefs,  and  maketh  the  water  fweeter.  This  may  be 
by  adhefion ;  as  in  the  fixth  experiment  of  clarification :  it  may  be  alfo,  that 
blood,  and  the  white  of  an  egg,  (which  is  the  matter  of  a  living  creature)  have 
fome  fympathy  with  fait :  for  all  life  hath  a  fympathy  with  fait.  We  fee, 
that  fait  laid  to  a  cut  finger  healeth  it ;  fo  as  it  feemeth  fait  draweth  blood  as 
well  as  blood  draweth  fait. 

983.  It  hath  been  anciently  received,  that  the  fea  hare  hath  an  antipathy 
with  the  lungs,  (if  itcometh  near  the  body)  and  erodeth  them.  Whereof  the 
caufe  is  conceived  to  be,  a  quality  it  hath  of  heating  the  breath  and  fpirits ; 
as  cantbarides  have  upon  the  watry  parts  of  the  body  j  as  urine  and  hydropical 
water.  And  it  is  a  good  rule,  that  whatfoever  hath  an  operation  upon  certain 
kinds  of  matters,  that,  in  man's  body,  worketh  moft  upon  thofe  parts  wherein 
that  kind  of  matter  aboundeth. 

984.  Generally,  that  which  is  dead,  or  corrupted,  or  cxcerned,  hath 
antipathy  with  the  fame  thing  when  it  is  alive,  and  when  it  is  found  ;  and 
with  thofe  parts  which  do  excern  :  as  a  carcafe  of  man  is  mod  infedtious  and 
odious  to  man ;  a  carrion  of  an  horfe  to  an  horfe,  ^£-.  purulent  matter  of 
wounds,  and  ulcers,  carbuncles,  pocks,  fcabs,  Icprofy,  to  found  flefh ;  and 
the  excrement  of  every  fpecies  to  that  creature  that  excerneth  them  :  but  the 
excrements  are  lels  pernicious  than  the  corruptions. 

985.  It  is  a  common  experience,  that  dogs  know  the  dog-killer  ;  v/hen, 
as  in  times  of  infedlion,  fome  petty  fellow  is  fent  olit  to  kill  the  dogs ;  and  that 
though  they  have  never  feen  him  beforcj  yet  they  will  all  come  forth,  and 
bark}  and  fly  at  him. 

986:  The  relations  touching  the  force  of  imagination,  and  the  fecret  in^ 
flinds  of  nature,  are  fo  uncertain,  as  they  require  a  great  deal  of  examina- 
tion, ere  we  conclude  upon  them.  I  would  have  it  firft  throughly  enquired^ 
whethier  there  be  any  fecret  paflages  of  fympathy  between  perfons  of  near 
blood ;  as  parents,  children,  brothers,  fifters,  nurfe  children^  hufbands,  wivesj 
^c.  There  be  many  reports  in  hiftory,  that  upon  the  death  of  perfons  of  fuch 
nearnefs,  men  have  had  an  inward  feeling  of  it.  I  my  felf  remember,  that 
being  in  PariSi  and  my  father  dying  in  London^  two  or  three  days  before  my 
father's  deaths  I  had  a  dream,  which  I  told  to  divers  EngliJJj  gentlemen  j  that 
my  father's  houfc  in  the  country  was  plaifter'd  all  over  with  black  mortar. 
There  is  an  opinion  abroad,  (whether  idle  or  no  I  cannot  fay)  that  loving  and 
kind  hulbands  have  a  fcnfe  of  their  wives  breeding  child,  by  fome  accident  in 
their  own  body. 

987.  Next  to  thofe  that  are  hear  in  blood,  there  may  be  the  like  pafiagej; 
and  inftinds  of  nature,  between  great  friends  and  enemies :  and  fometimes 
the  revealing  is  unto  another  perfon,  and  not  to  the  party  himfelf  I  remem- 
ber Philippus  Co?nmineus,  (a  grave  writer)  reporteth,  that  the  archbifliop  of 
Vienna,  (a  reverend  prelate)  faid  (one  day)  after  mafs,  to  king  Lewis  the  ele- 
venth of  France-,  fir,  your  mortal  enemy  is  dead  j  what  time  duke  Charles  of 
Burgundy  was  flain  at  the  battle  of  Granfon  againft  the  Siuitzers.  Some  trial 
alfo  would  be  made,  whether  pad:  or  agreement  do  any  thing ;  as  if  two 
friends  Ihould  agree,  that  fuch  a  day  in  every  week,  they  being  in  far  diftant 
placeS|  Ihould  pray  one  for  another  i  or  fhould  put  on  a  ring  or  tablet,  one 
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for  another's  fake  ;  whether  if  one  of  them  fliould  break  their  vow  and  pro- 
mife,  the  other  fhould  have  any  feeling  of  it  in  abfence. 

988.  If  there  be  any  force  in  imaginations  and  affedions  of  fingular  per- 
fons ;  it  is  probable  the  force  is  much  more  in  the  joint  imaginations  and 
affedlions  of  multitudes  :  as  if  a  vidlory  fliould  be  won  or  loft  in  remote  parts, 
whether  is  there  not  fome  fenfe  thereof  in  the  people  whom  it  concerneth ; 
becaufe  of  the  great  joy  or  grief  that  many  men  are  poflels'd  with  at  once  ? 
Pius  ^intuSy  at  the  very  time  when  that  memorable  viftory  was  won  by  the 
Chrijlians  againft  the  Turks,  at  the  naval  battle  of  Lepanto,  being  then  hear- 
ing of  caufesin  confiftory,  brake  offfuddenly,  and  faid  to  thofe  about  him,  it 
is  now  more  time  we  (hould  give  tlianks  to  God,  for  the  great  victory  he  hath 
granted  us  againft  the  Turks :  it  is  true,  that  vidlory  had  a  fympathy  with  his 
fpirit ;  for  it  was  merely  his  work  to  conclude  that  league.  It  may  be  that 
revelation  was  divine ;  but  what  fhall  we  fay  then  to  a  number  of  examples 
amongft  the  Grecians  and  Romans  ?  Where  the  people  being  in  theaters  at 
plays,  have  had  news  of  vi(flories  and  overthrows,  fome  few  days  before  any 
meffenger  could  come. 

It  is  true,  that  tliey  may  hold  in  thefe  things,  which  is  the  general  root  of 
fuperftition  :  namely,  that  men  obferve  when  things  hit,  and  not  when  they 
mifs ;  and  commit  to  memory  the  one,  and  forget  and  pafs  over  the  other. 
But  touching  divination,  and  the  mifgiving  of  minds,  we  fhall  fpeak  more 
when  w'e  handle  in  general  the  nature  of  minds,  and  fouls,  and  fpirits. 

98^.  We  have  given  formerly  fome  rules  of  imagination  j  and  touching 
the  fortifying  of  the  lame.  We  have  fet  down  alfo  fome  few  inftances  and 
direftions,  of  the  force  of  imagination  upon  beafts,  birds,  &c.  upon  plants, 
snd  upon  inanimate  bodies :  wherein  you  muft  ftill  obferve,  that  your  trials 
be  upon  fubtle  and  light  motions,  and  not  the  contrary ;  for  you  v/ill  fooner 
by  imagination  bind  a  bird  from  finging,  than  from  eating  or  flying  :  and  I 
leave  it  to  every  man,  to  chufe  experiments,  which  himfelf  thinketh  moft 
commodious ;  giving  now  but  a  few  examples  of  every  of  the  three  kinds. 

990.  Use  fome  imaginant,  (obferving  the  rules  formerly  prcfcribed)  for 
binding  of  a  bird  from  finging ;  and  the  like  of  a  dog  from  barking.  Try  alfo 
the  imagination  of  fome,  whom  you  fhall  accommodate  with  things  to  fortify 
it,  in  cock-fights,  to  make  one  cock  more  hardy,  and  the  other  more  coward- 
ly. It  would  be  tried  alfo  in  flying  of  hawks ;  or  in  courfing  of  a  deer,  or 
hart,  with  greyhounds ;  or  in  horfe-races ;  and  the  like  comparative  motions  : 
for  you  may  fooner  by  imagination  quicken  or  flack  a  motion,  than  raife  or 
ceafe  it ;  as  it  is  eafier  to  make  a  dog  go  flower,  than  to  make  him  ftand  ftill 
that  he  may  not  run. 

991.  In  plants  alfo  you  may  try  the  force  of  imagination  upon  the  lighter 
fort  of  motions :  as  upon  the  fudden  fading,  or  lively  coming  up  of  herbs  >  or 
upon  their  bending  one  way  or  other ;  or  upon  their  clofing  and  opening, 

992.  For  inanimate  things,  you  may  try  the  force  of  imagination,  upon 
ftaying  the  working  of  beer  when  the  barm  is  put  in ;  or  upon  the  coming  of 
butter  or  cheefe,  after  the  cherning,   or  the  rennet  be  put  in. 

993.  It  is  an  ancient  tradition  every  where  alledged,  for  example  of  fecret 
proprieties  and  influxes,  that  the  torpedo  marina,  if  it  be  touched  with  a  long 
ftick,  doth  ftupify  the  hand  of  him  that  toucheth  it.  It  is  one  degree  of 
working  at  diftance,  to  work  by  the  continuance  of  a  fit  medium  j  as  found 
will  be  convey'd  to  the  ear,  by  ftriking  upon  a  bow-ftring,  if  the  horn  of  the 
bow  be  held  to  the  ear. 

994.THE 
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994.  Th  e  writers  of  natural  magick  do  attribute  much  to  the  virtues  that 
come  from  the  parts  of  living  creatures ;  fo  as  they  be  taken  from  them, 
the  creatures  remaining  ftill  alive  :  as  if  the  creature  ftill  living  did  infufe  feme 
immateriate  virtue  and  vigour  into  the  part  fever'd.  So  much  may  be  true ; 
that  any  part  taken  from  a  living  creature  newly  flain,  may  be  of  greater 
force,  than  if  it  were  taken  from  the  like  creature  dying  of  it  felf,  becaufe  it 
is  fuller  of  fpirit. 

995.  Trial  would  be  made  of  the  like  parts  of  individuals  in  plants 
and  living  creatures  ;  as  to  cut  off  a  ftock  of  a  tree ;  and  to  lay  that  which 
you  cut  of  to  putrefy,  to  fee  whether  it  will  decay  the  reft  of  the  ftock  :  or 
if  you  fhould  cut  off  part  of  the  tail,  or  leg  of  a  dog  or  a  cat,  and  lay  it  to 
putrefy,  and  fo  fee  whether  it  will  feiler,  or  keep  from  healing,  the  part  which 
remaineth. 

996.  It  is  received,  that  it  helpeth  to  continue  love,  if  one  weararing^ 
or  a  bracelet  of  the  hair  of  the  party  beloved.  But  that  may  be  by  the  ex- 
citing of  the  imagination :  and  perhaps  a  glove,  or  other  like  favour,  may  as 
well  do  it. 

997. The  fympathy  of  individuals,  that  have  been  entire,  or  have  touched  j 
is  of  all  others  the  mod  incredible  :  yet  according  unto  our  faithful  man- 
ner of  examination  of  nature,  we  will  make  fome  little  mention  of  it.  The 
taking  av/ay  of  warts,  by  rubbing  them  with  fomewhat  that  afterwards  is 
put  to  wafte  and  confume,  is  a  common  experiment ;  and  I  do  apprehend 
it  the  rather,  becaufe  of  my  own  experience.  I  had  from  my  childhood 
a  wart  upon  one  of  my  fingers :  afterwards  when  I  was  about  lixteen  years 
old,  being  then  at  Paris,  there  grew  upon  both  my  hands  a  number  of 
warts,  (at  the  leait  an  hundred)  in  a  month's  fpace.  Tl:e  EngHjlo  ambafla- 
dor's  lady,  who  was  a  woman  far  from  fuperltition,  told  me  one  day,  fhe 
v/ould  help  me  away  with  my  warts :  whereupon  llie  got  a  piece  of  lard 
widi  the  ikin  on,  and  rubbed  the  warts  all  over  with  the  fat  fide ;  and 
amongft  the  reft,  that  wart  which  I  had  had  from  my  childhood ;  then  flie 
nailed  the  piece  of  lard  with  the  flit  towards  the  fun,  upon  a  pofl  of  her 
chamber-window,  which  was  to  the  fouth.  The  fuccefs  -was,  that  within 
five  weeks  fpace  all  the  warts  went  quite  away  :  and  that  wart  which  I  had 
fo  long  endured,  for  company.  But  at  the  reft  I  did  little  marvel,  becaufej 
they  came  in  a  fliort  time,  and  might  go  away  in  a  fhort  time  again :  but 
the  going  away  of  that  which  had  flayed  fo  long,  doth  yet  ftick  with  me. 
They  fay  the  like  is  done  by  the  rubbing  of  warts  with  a  green  elder-flick, 
and  dien  burying  the  ftick  to  rot  in  muck.  It  would  be  tried  with  corns 
and  v/en?,  and  fuch  other  excrefcences.  I  would  have  it  alfo  tried  with  fome 
parts  of  living  creatures,  that  are  neareft  the  nature  of  excrefcences  ;  as  the 
combs  of  cocks,  the  fpurs  of  cocks,  the  horns  of  beafts,  c^'-.  And  I  would 
have  it  tried  both  ways;  both  by  rubbing  thofe  parts  with  lard,  or  elder,  as 
before  ;  and  by  cutting  oft"  fome  piece  of  thofe  parts,  and  laying  it  to  confume  : 
To  fee  whether  it  will  work  any  effedl"  towards  the  confumption  of  that  part 
which  was  joined  with  it. 

998.  It  is  conftandy  received  and  avouched,  that  the  anointing  of  the 
weapon  that  inaketh  the  wound,  will  heal  the  wound  it  felf.  In  this  experi- 
ment, upon  the  relation  of  men  of  credit,  (though  my  felf^  as  yet,  am  not 
fully  inclined  to  believe  it)  you  fhall  note  the  points  following  :  firft,  the 
■  ointment  wherewith  this  is  done,  is  made  of  divers  ingredients ;  whereof  the 
ftrangefl:  and  hardeft  to  come  by,  are  the  mofs  upon  the  flcull  of  a  dead 
man  unburied  ;  and  the  fats  of  a  boar,  and  a  bear,  killed  in  the  ad;  of  gene- 
ration. 
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ration.  Thefe  two  laft  I  could  eafily  fufpeit  to  be  prefcribed  as  a  flarting 
hole  ;  that  if  the  experiment  proved  not,  it  might  be  pretended  that  the 
beafts  were  not  Icilled  in  the  due  time  ;  for  as  for  the  mofs,  it  is  certain  there 
is  great  quantity  of  it  in  Ireland,  upon  flain  bodies,  laid  on  heaps  unburied. 
The  other  ingredients  are,  the  blood-ftone  in  powder,  and  fome  other  things, 
which  feem  to  have  a  virtue  to  ftanch  blood  >  as  alio  the  mofs  hath.  And 
the  defcription  of  the  whole  ointment  is  to  be  found  in  the  chymical  difpen- 
fatory  of  Crollius.  Secondly,  the  fame  kind  of  ointment  applied  to  the  hurt 
it  felf,  worketh  not  the  effedt ;  but  only  applied  to  the  weapon.  Thirdly,- 
(which  I  like  well)  they  do  notobferve  the  confeding  of^  the  ointmem  un- 
der any  certain  conftellation ;  which  commonly  is  the  excufe  of  magical  me- 
dicines when  they  fail,  that  they  were  not  made  under  a  fit  figure  of  heaven. 
Fourthly,  it  may  be  applied  to  the  weapon,  though  the  party  hurt  be  at 
great  diftance.  Fifthly,  it  feemeth  the  imagination  of  the  party  to  be,  cured, 
is  not  needful  to  concur ;  for  it  may  be  done  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  party  wounded  :  and  thus  much  has  been  tried,  that  the  ointment  (for 
experiment's  fake)  hath  been  wiped  off  the  weapon,  v>'ithout  the  knowledge 
of  the  party  hurt,  and  prefently  the  party  hurt  has  been  in  great  rage  of 
pain,  till  the  weapon  was  re-anointed.  Sixthly,  it  is  affirmed,  that  if  you 
cannot  get  the  weapon,  yet  if  you  put  an  inftrument  of  iron,  or  wood,  re- 
fembling  the  weapon,  into  the  wound,  whereby  it  bleedeth,  the  anointing 
of  that  inflrument  will  ferve  and  work  the  effedl.  This  I  doubt  fhould 
be  a  device  to  keep  tliis  flrange  form  of  cure  in  requell:  and  ufe  :  becaule 
many  times  you  cannot  come  by  the  weapon  it  felf  Seventhly,  the  wound 
mufi:  be  at  firft  wafhed  clean  with  white  wine,  or  the  party's  own  water  5 
and  then  bound  up  clofe  in  fine  linnen,  and  no  more  dreOing  renewed  till  ii 
be  whole.  Eighthly,  the  fword  it  felf  muft  be  wrapped  up  clofc,  as  far 
as  the  ointment  goeth,  that  it  taketh  no  wind.  Ninthly,  the  ointment, 
if  you  wipe  it  off  from  the  fword,  and  keep  it,  will  ferve  again  ;  and  ra- 
ther increafe  in  virtue,  than  diminifh.  Tenthly,  it  will  cure  in  far  fhorter 
time,  than  ointments  of  wounds  commonly  do.  Laftly,  it  will  cure  a  beaft 
as  well  as  a  man ;  which  I  like  bell  of  all  the  re  if:,  becaiife  it  fubjcdleth  the 
matter  to  an  eafy  trial. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  jccret  proprieties. 

999.  I  would  have  men  know,  that  though  I  reprehend  the  eafypafiing 
over  of  the  caufes  of  things,  by  afcribing  them  to  fecret  and  hidden  virtues, 
and  proprieties,  (for  this  hath  arrefled  and  laid  afleep  all  true  enquiry  and 
indications ;)  yet  I  do  not  underltand,  but  that  in  the  practical  part  of  know- 
ledge, much  will  be  left  to  experience  and  probation,  whereunto  indication 
cannot  fo  fully  reach :  and  this  not  only  inj'pecie,  but  in  individuo.  So  in 
phyfick,  if  you  will  cure  the  jaundice,  it  is  not  enough  to  fay,  that  the  me- 
dicine muft  not  be  cooling ;  for  that  will  hinder  the  opening  which  the  dif- 
eafe  requireth  :  that  it  muft  not  be  hot ;  for  that  will  exafperate  choler  :  that 
it  muft  go  to  the  gall ;  for  there  is  the  obftruftion  which  caufeth  the  difeafe, 
(^c.  But  you  muft  receive  from  experience,  that  powder  oi  Chamaepytis,  or 
the  like,  drunk  in  beer,  is  good  for  the  jaundice.  So  again  a  wife  phyfician 
doth  not  condnue  ftill  the  fame  medicine  to  a  patient ;  but  he  will  vary,  if 
the  firft  medicine  doth  not  apparently  fucceed :  for  of  thofe  remedies  that  are 
good  for  the  jaundice,  ftone,  agues,  ^c.  that  will  do  good  in  one  body, 
which  will  not  do  good  in  another ;  according  to  the  correfpondence  the  me- 
dicine hath  to  the  individual  body. 

Expte- 
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Experiment  foUtary  touching  the  general  fympathy  ofmemfpirits. 

looo.  The  delight  which  men  have  in  popularity,  fame,  honour,  fub- 
miffion,  and  fubjeftion  of  other  mens  minds,  wills,  or  affed:ions  (although 
thefe  things  may  be  defired  for  other  ends)  feemeth  to  be  a  thing  in  it  Mi 
without  contemplation  of  confequence,  grateful  and  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
man.  This  thing  (furely)  is  not  without  fome  fignification,  s  if  all  fpirits 
and  fouls  of  men,  came  forth  out  of  one  divine  limbus;  elfe  why  men  be  fo 
much  affeded  with  that  which  others  think  or  fay  ?  The  beft  temper  of 
minds  defireth  good  name  and  true  honour :  the  lighter,  popularity  and  ap- 
plaufe :  the  more  depraved,  fubjedtion  and  tyranny ;  as  is  feen  in  great  con- 
querors and  troublers  of  the  world  :  and  yet  more  in  arch-hereticks ;  for  the 
introducing  of  new  dodlrines,  is  like  wife  an  affedation  of  tyranny  over  the  un- 
derftandings  and  beliefs  of  men. 
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liiqiiijitions  touchwg  the  compounding  of  metals. 

TO  make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  iron  with  Hint  ,  or  other 
ftone.  For  if  it  can  be  incorporated  without  over-great  charge, 
or  other  incommodity,  the  cheapnefs  of  the  flint  or  ftone,  doth 
make  the  compound  Ituff  profitable  for  divers  ufes.  The  doubts 
may  be  three  in  number. 

First,  Whether  they  will  incorporate  at  all,  otherwife  than  to  a  body  that 
will  not  hold  well  together,  but  become  brittle  and  uneven  ? 

Secondly,  Although  it  ihould  incorporate  well,  yet  whether  the  fluff 
will  not  be  fo  ftubborn  as  it  will  not  work  well  with  a  hammer,  wheiebythe 
charge  in  working  will  overthrow  the  cheapnefs  of  the  material  ? 

Thirdly,  Whether  they  will  incorporate,  except  the  iron  and  llone  be 
firft  calcined  into  powder  ?  And  if  not,  whether  the  charge  of  the  calcination 
will  not  eat  out  the  cheapnefs  of  the  material  ? 

The  ufes  are  moft  probable  to  be ;  firft  for  the  implements  of  the  kitchin  ; 
as  fpits,  ranges,  cobirons,  pots,  drc.  then  for  the  wars,  as  ordnance,  port- 
cullifes,  grates,  chains,  ^c. 

Note  j  the  finer  works  of  iron  are  not  fo  probable  to  be  ferved  with  fuch  a 
ftuff;  as  locks,  clocks,  fmall  chains,  &c.  becaufe  the  ftulf  is  not  like  to  be 
tough  enough. 

For  the  better  ufe  in  comparifon  of  iron,  it  is  like  the  fluff  will  be  far 
lighter  j  for  the  weight  of  iron  to  flint  is  double  and  a  third  part ;  and,  fe- 
condly,  it  is  like  to  ruft  not  fo  eafily,  but  to  be  more  clean. 

Th  e  ways  of  tryal  are  two :  firft,  by  the  iron  and  ftone  of  themfelves, 
wherein  it  muft  be  enquired,  what  are  the  ftones  that  do  eafilieft  melt.  Se- 
condly, with  an  additament,  wherein  brimftone  is  approved  to  help  to  the 
melting  of  iron  or  fteel.  But  then  it  muft  be  confidered,  whether  the  charge 
of  the  additament  will  not  deftroy  the  profit. 

'  It  muft  be  known  alfb,  what  proportion  of  the  ftone  the  iron  will  receive 
to  incorporate  well  with  it,  and  that  with  once  melting  ;  for  if  either  the  pro- 
portion be  too  fmall,  or  that  it  cannot  be  received  but  piece-meal  by  feveral 
meltings,  the  work  cannot  be  of  value. 

To  make  proof  of  the  incorporating  of  iron  and  brafs.  For  the  cheapnefs 
of  the  iron  in  comparifon  of  the  brafs,  if  the  ufes  may  be  ferved,  doth  promife 
profit.  The  doubt  will  be,  touching  their  incorporating ;  for  that  it  is  ap- 
proved, that  iron  will  not  incorporate,  neither  with  brafs,  nor  other  metiils 
of  it  felf,  by  fimple  fire  :  fo  as  the  enquiry  muft  be  upon  the  calcination,  and 
the  additament,  and  the  charge  of  them. 

Th  e  ufes  will  be  for  fuch  things  as  are  now  made  of  brafs,  and  might  be 

as 
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as  well  fcrved  by  ths  compound  ftuff;  wherein  the  doubts  will  be  chiefly  of 
the  toughnefs,  and  of  the  beauty. 

First,  therefore,  if  brafs  ordnance  could  be  made  of  the  compound  ftuff, 
in  refpedt  of  the  cheapnefs  of  the  iron,  it  would  be  of  great  ufe. 

The  vantage  which  brafs  ordnance  hath  over  iron,  is  chiefly,  as  I  fuppofe, 
becaufe  it  will  hold  the  blow,  though  it  be  driven  far  thinner  than  the  iron, 
can  be ;  whereby  it  faveth  both  in  the  quantity  of  the  material,  and  in  the 
charge  and  commodity  of  mounting  and  carriage,  in  regard,  by  reafon  of  the 
thinnefs,  it  bearcth  much  lefs  weight :  there  may  be  alio  fomewhat  in  beino- 
not  fo  eafily  over-heated. 

Secondly,  for  the  beauty.  Thofe  things  wherein  the  beauty  or  luftre  are 
efteemed,  are,  andirons,  and  all  manner  of  images,  and  Ifatues,  and  columns 
and  tombs,  and  the  like.  So  as  the  doubt  will  be  double  for  the  beauty ; 
the  one  whether  the  colour  will  pleafe  fo  well,  becaufe  it  will  not  be  fo  like 
gold  as  brafs?  The  other,  whether  it  willpolifh  fo  well?  Wherein  for  the 
latter  it  is  probable  it  will ;  for  fleel  glolles  are  more  refplendent  than  the  like 
plates  of  brafs  would  be  ;  and  fo  is  the  glittering  of  a  blade.  And  befides  I  take 
it,  andiron  brafs,  which  they  call  white  brafs,  hath  fome  mixture  of  tin  to 
help  the  luftre.  And  for  the  golden  colour,  it  may  be  by  fome  fmall  mix- 
ture of  orpiment,  fuch  as  they  uie  to  brals  in  the  yellow  alchymy  ;  it  will 
eafily  recover  that  which  the  iron  lofeth.  Of  this  the  eye  mull:  be  the  judge 
upon  proof  made. 

But  now  for  pans,  pots,  curfews,  counters,  and  the  like,  the  beauty  will 
not  be  fo  much  refpedted,   fo  as  the  compound  ftuff  is  like  to  pafs. 

For  the  better  ufe  of  the  compound  fluff,  it  will  be  fweeter  and  cleaner 
than  brafs  alone,  which  yieldeth  a  fmell  or  foilnefs ;  and  therefore  may  be 
better  for  the  veflels  of  the  kitchen  and  brewing.  It  will  alfo  be  harder  than 
brals,  where  hardnefs  may  be  required. 

For  the  tryal,  the  doubts  will  be  two:  firft,  the  over- weight  of  brafs 
towards  iron,  which  v/ill  make  iron  float  on  the  top  in  the  meltino-.  This 
perhaps  will  be  holpen  with  the  calaminar  ilone,  which  confenteth  (o  well 
with  brafs,  and  as  I  take  it,  is  lighter  than  iron.  The  other  doubt  will  be, 
the  ftiffnefs  and  drynefs  of  iron  to  melt;  which  mull:  be  holpen  either  by 
moiftening  the  iron,  or  opening  it.  For  the  firft,  perhaps  fome  mixture  of 
lead  will  help.  Which  is  as  much  more  liquid  than  brafs,  as  iron  is  lefs  li- 
quid. The  opening  may  be  holpen  by  fome  mixture  of  fulphur,  fo  as  the 
tryals  would  be  with  brals,  iron,  calaminar  ftone  and  fulphur ;  and  then 
again  with  the  fame  compofition,  and  an  addition  of  fome  lead  ;  and  in  all 
this  the  charge  muft  be  confidered,  whether  it  eat  not  out  the  profit  of  the 
cheapnefs  of  iron  ? 

There  be  two  proofs  to  be  made  of  incorporation  of  metals  for  magnifi- 
cence and  delicacy.  The  one  for  the  eye,  and  the  other  for  the  ear.  Statue- 
metal,  and  bell-metal,  and  trumpet-metal,  and  firing-metal  ;  in  all  thefe, 
though  the  mixture  of  brafs  or  copper  fliould  be  dearer  than  the  brafs  it  felf, 
yet  the  pleafure  will  advance  the  price  to  profit. 

First  therefore  for  ftatue-metal,  fee  P/Zwj's  mixtures,  which  are  almoft 
forgotten,  and  confider  the  charge. 

Tr  y  like  wife  the  mixture  of  tin  in  large  proportion  with  copper,  and  obferve 

the  colour  and  beauty,  it  being  polilhed.     But  chiefly  let  proof  be  made  of  the 

incorporating  of  copper  or  brafs  with  glafs-metal,  for  that  is  cheap,  and  is  like 

to  add  a  great  glory  and  Ihining. 

.  For  bell-metal.     Firft,  it  is  to  be  known  what  is  the  compofition  which 
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is  now  In  ufe.  Secondly,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  the  drynefs  of  the  metal  that 
doth  help  the  clearnefs  of  the  found,  and  the  moiftnefs  that  dulkth  it :  and 
therefore  the  mixtures  that  are  probable,  are  fteel,   tin,  glafs-metal. 

For  ftring-metal,  or  trumpet-metal,  it  is  the  fame  reafon ;  fave  that  glafs- 
metal  may  not  be  ufed,  becaufe  it  will  make  it  too  brittle  ;  and  trial 
may  be  made  with  mixture  of  filver,  it  being  but  a  delicacy  with  iron  or 
brais. 

To  make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  filver  and  tin  in  equal  quantity, 
or  with  two  parts  filver,  and  one  part  tin,  and  to  obferve  whether  it  be  of 
«equal  beauty  and  luftre  with  pure  filver;  and  alfo  whether  it  yield  no  foili- 
ncfs  more  than  filver  ?  And  again,  whether  it  will  endure  the  ordinary  fire, 
which  belongeth  to  cliafing-difhes,  pofnets,  and  fuch  other  filver  velTels  ?  And 
if  it  do  not  endure  the  fire,  yet  whether  by  Ibme  mixture  of  iron  it  may  not 
be  made  more  fixt  ?  For  if  it  be  in  beauty,  and  all  the  ufcs  aforefaid  equal  to 
filver,  it  were  a  thing  of  Angular  profit  to  the  flate,  and  to  all  particular  per- 
fons,  to  change  filver  plate  or  vefiTel  into  the  compound  ftuff,  being  a  kind  of 
filver  elecftre,  and  to  turn  the  reft  into  coin.  It  may  be  alfo  quellioned,  whe- 
ther the  compound  ftuff  will  receive  gilding  as  well  as  filver,  and  with  equal 
luflre  ?  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  common  allay  of  filver  coin  is  brals,  which 
doth  difcolour  more,  and  is  not  fo  neat  as  tin. 

The  drownings  of  metals  within  other  metals,  in  fuch  fort  as  they  can 
never  rife  again,  is  a  thing  of  great  profit.  For  if  a  quantity  of  filver  can  be 
fo  buried  in  gold,  as  it  never  will  be  reduced  again,  neither  by  fire,  nor  prt- 
ing  waters,  nor  otherways :  and  alfo  that  it  ferve  all  ufes  as  well  as  pure  gold, 
it  is  in  effed;  all  one,  as  if  fo  much  filver  were  turned  into  gold  j  only  the 
weight  v.'ill  difcover  it :  yet  that  taketh  off  but  half  of  the  profit ;  for  gold  is 
not  fully  double  weight  to  filver,  but  gold  is  twelve  times  price  to  filver. 

The  burial  muft  be  by  one  of  thefe  two  ways,  either  by  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  proportion,  as  perhaps  fifty  to  one,  which  will  be  but  fix-pence  gains  in  fifty 
fliillings :  or  it  mull  be  holpen  by  fomewhat  which  may  fix  the  filver,  never 
to  be  reilored  or  vapoured  away,  when  it  is  incorporated  into  fuch  a  mafs  of 
gold  ;  for  the  lefs  quantity  is  ever  the  harder  to  fever  :  and  for  this  purpofe 
iron  is  the  likelf,  or  coppel-fluff,  upon  which  the  fire  hath  no  power  of  con- 
fumption. 

Th  e  making  of  gold  fcemeth  a  thing  fcarcely  poflible  ;  becaufe  gold  is 
the  hcavieft  of  metals,  and  to  add  m.atter  is  impoffible :  and  again,  to  drive 
metals  into  a  narrower  room  than  their  natural  extent  beareth,  is  a  conden- 
fation  hardly  to  be  expedled.  But  to  make  filver  feemeth  more  eafy,  becaufe 
both  quick-filver  and  lead  are  weightier  than  filver  -,  fo  as  there  needcth  only 
fixing,  and  not  condenfing.  The  degree  unto  this  that  is  already  known,  is 
infufing  of  quick-filver  in  a  parchment,  or  otherwife  in  the  raidft  of  molten 
lead  when  it  cooleth  j.  for  this  flupifieth  the  quick-filver  that  it  runneth  no- 
more.  This  trial  is  to  be  advanced  three  ways.  Firfl,  by  iterating  the  melt- 
ing of  the  lead,  to  fee  whether  it  will  not  make  the  quick-filver  harder  and 
harder.  Secondly,  to  put  realgar  hot  into  the  midfl  of  the  quick-filver,, 
whereby  it  may  be  condenfed,  as  well  from  within  as  without.  Tliirdly,  to 
try  it  in  the  midft  of  molten  iron,  or  molten  fl:eel,  which  is  a  body  more  Ukely 
to  fix  the  quickfilver  than  lead.  It  may  be  alfo  tried,  by  incorporating  powder 
of  fleel,  or  copple-dufi:,  by  pouncing  into  the  quick-filver,  and  fo  to  proceed 
to  the  flupifying. 

Upon  glafs,  four  things  would  be  put  in  proof.    The  firfl,  means  to  make 
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the  glafs  more  cryftalline.  The  fecond,  to  make  it  more  flrong  for  falls, 
and  for  f  re,  though  it  come  not  to  the  degree  to  be  malleable.  The  third, 
to  make  it  coloured  by  tinftures,  comparable  to  or  exceeding  precious  flones. 
The  fourth,  to  make  a  compound  body  of  glafs  and  galletyle  j  that  is,  to  have 
the  colour  milky  like  a  chalcedon,  being  a  ftuif  between  a  porcellane  and  a 
glafs. 

For  the  firft;  it  is  good  firft  to  know  exadly  the  feveral  materials  whereof 
the  glafs  in  ufe  is  made  ;  window-glafs,  Normandy  and  Burgundy^  ale-houfe- 
glafs,  EngliJJj  drinking-glafs :  and  then  thereupon  to  confider  what  the  reafon 
is  of  the  coarfenefs  or  clearnefs ;  and  from  thence  to  rife  to  a  confideration 
how  to  make  fome  additaments  to  the  coarfcr  materials  j  to  raife  them  to  the 
whitenefs  and  cryftalline  fplendour  of  the  fineft. 

For  the  fecond  ;  we  fee  pebbles,  and  fome  other  flones,   will  cut  as  fine 
as  cryftal,  which  if  they  will  melt,  may   be   a  mixture  for  glafs,  and  may 
make  it  more  tough  and  more  cryftalline.     Befides,   we  fee  metals  will  vitrify  ; 
and  perhaps  fome  portion  of  the  glafs  of  metal  vitrified,   mixed  in  the  pot  of 
ordinary  glafs-metal,  will  make  the  whole  mafs  more  tough. 

For  the  third  •■,  it  were  good  to  have  of  coloured  window-glais,  fuch  as  is 
coloured  in  the  pot,  and  not  by  colours- — . 

It  is  to  be  known  of  what  ftuif  galletyle  is  made,  and  how  the  colours  in  it 
are  varied ;  and  thereupon  to  confider  how  to  make  the  mixture  of  glafs-metal 
and  them,  whereof  I  have  feen  the  example. 

Enqjuire  what  be  the  ftones  that  do  eafilieft  melt.  Of  them  take  half  a 
pound,  and  of  iron  a  pound  and  half,  and  an  ounce  of  brimftone,  and  fee 
whether  they  will  incorporate,  being  whole,  with  a  ftrong  fire.  If  not,  try 
the  fame  quantities  calcined :  and  if  they  will  incorporate,  make  a  plate  of 
them,  and  burnilh  it  as  they  do  iron. 

Taxe  a  pound  and  a  Half  of  brafs,  and  half  a  pound  of  iron ;  two  ounces 
of  the  calaminar  ftone,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  brimftone,  an  ounce  of  lead ; 
calcine  them,  and  fee  what  body  they  make ;  and  if  they  incorporate,  make 
a  plate  of  it  burniflied. 

Take  of  copper  an  ounce  and  a  half,  of  tin  an  ounce,  and  melt  them  to- 
gether, and  make  a  plate  of  them  burnifhed. 

Take  of  copper  an  ounce  and  a  half,  of  tin  an  ounce,  of  glafs-metal  half 
an  ounce ;  ftir  them  well  in  the  boiling,  and  if  they  incorporate,  make  a  plate 
of  them  burnilhed. 

Take  of  copper  a  pound  and  a  half,  tin  four  ounces,  brafs  two  ounces j 
make  a  plate  of  them  burnifhed. 

Take  of  filyer  two  ounces,  tin  half  an  ounce  ;  make  a  little  fay-cup  of  it, 
and  burnifli  it. 

To  enquire  of  the  materials  of  every  of  the  kind  of  glafles,  coarfer  and 
finer,  and  of  the  proportions. 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  glafs-metal,  of  ftone  calcined,  and  bring  a 
pattern. 

Take  an  ounce  of  vitrified  metal,  and  a  pound  of  ordinary  glafs-metal, 
and  fee  whether  they  will  incorporate,  and  bring  a  pattern. 

Bring  examples  of  all  coloured  glafi'es,  and  learn  the  ingredients  whereby 
they  are  coloured. 

Enquire  of  the  fubftance  of  galletyle. 

Articles 
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Articles  of  queftions  touching  minerals. 

The  Lofd  Bacon's  qiieft ions,  ii-ifh  Dr.Me\eTe\'s  /blufions,  ccnce?-nijig  the  com- 
pound: Jig,  incorporiiting,  or  union  of  metals  or  minerals  ;  "dobicb  fubje£l  is 
thefirjl  letter  oj  his  lordjhip' s  alphabet . 

Q^T  T  TITH  what  metals  gold  will  incorporate  by  fimple  colllq-uefadtion, 
Y  V  and  with  what  not  ?  And  in  what  quantity  it  will  incorporate ; 
and  what  kind  ot  body  the  compound  makes  ? 

A.  Gold  with  filver,  which  was  the  ancient  eleBrum :  gold  with  quick- 
filver :  gold  with  lead  :  gold  with  copper  :  gold  with  brafs  :  gold  with  iron  : 
gold  with  tin. 

So  likewife  of  filver  :  filver  with  quick-filver :  filver  with  lead  :  filver  with 
copper:  filver  with  brafs:  filver  with  iron:  {Flinius  Jccund.  lib.  xxxiii.  g. 
JMi/cuit  denario  triumvir  Antcnius  jerrum^   filver  with  tin. 

So  likewife  of  quick-filver  :  quick-filver  with  lead :  quick-filver  with  cop- 
per :  quick-filver  with  brafs  :   quick-filver  with  iron  :  quick-filver  with  tin. 

So  of  lead  :  lead  with  copper  :  lead  with  brafs :  lead  with  iron  :  lead  with 
tin.  Plin.  xxxiv.  9. 

So  of  copper  :  copper  with  brafs :  copper  with  iron :  copper  with  tin. 

So  of  brafs :  brafs  with  iron  :  brafs  with  tin. 

So  of  iron  :  iron  with  tin. 

What  be  the  compound  metals  that  are  common  and  knmson  .?    Aiidivhat  are  the 

proportions  of  their  mixtures  f  As, 

Latten  of  brafs,  and  the  calaminar  ftone. 

Pewter  of  tin  and  lead. 

BELL-metal  of  (^c.  and  the  counterfeit  plate,  which  they  callalchymy. 

The  decompofitees  of  three  metals  or  more,  are  too  long  to  enquire  of,  ex- 
cept there  be  fome  compofitions  of  them  already  obfcrved. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  whether  any  two  metals  which  will  not  mingle  of ' 
themfelves,  will  mingle  with  the  help  of  another  ;  and  what. 

What  compounds  will  be  made  of  metal  with  fione  and  other  foflils  ;  as 
latten  is  made  with  brafs  and  the  calaminar  ftone ;  as  all  the  metals  incorporate 
with  vitriol ;  all  with  iron  powdered ;  all  with  flint,   ^c. 

Some  few  of  thefe  would  be  inquired  of,  to  difclofe  the  nature  of  the  reft. 

Whether  metals  or  other  folTils  will  incorporate  with  molten  glafs,  and 
what  body  it  makes  ? 

Th  e  quantity  in  the  mixture  would  be  well  confidered ;  for  fome  finall 
quantity  perhaps  will  incorporate,    as  in  the  allays  of  gold  and  filver  coin. 

Upon  the  compound  body,  three  things  are  chiefly  to  be  obferved  ;  the  co- 
lour ;  the  fragility  or  pliantnefs :  the  volatility  of  fixation,  compared  with  the 
fimple  bodies. 

For  prefentufe  or  profit,  this  is  the  rule  :  confider  the  price  of  the  two 
fimple  bodies ;  confider  again  the  dignity  of  the  one  above  the  other  in  ufe  ; 
then  fee  if  you  can  make  a  compound,  that  will  fave  more  in  price,  than  it 
will  lofe  in  dignity  of  the  ufe. 

As  for  example  ;  confider  the  price  of  brafs  ordnance  j  confider  again  the 
price  of  iron  ordnance,  and  then  confider  wherein  the  brals  ordnance  doth 
excel  the  iron  ordnance  in  ufe :  then  if  you  can  make  a  compound  of  brafs 
and  iron  that  will  be  near  as  good  in  ufe,  and  much  cheaper  in  price,  then 
there  is  profit  both  to  the  private,    and  the  common-wealth.     So  of  gold 

and 
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and  filver,  the  price  is  double  of  twelve  :  the  dignity  of  gold  above  filver  Is  not 
much,  the  fplendour  is  alike,  and  more  pleafing  to  fome  eyes,  as  in  cloth  of 
filver,  filvered  rapiers,  (^c.  The  main  dignity  is,  that  gold  bears  the  firej 
which  filver  doth  not :  but  that  is  an  excellency  in  nature,  but  it  is  nothing 
at  all  in  ufe  ;  for  any  dignity  in  ufe  I  know  none,  but  that  filvering  will 
fully  and  canker  more  than  gilding ;  which  if  it  might  be  corredled  with  a 
little  mixture  of  gold,  there  is  profit :  and  I  do  fomewhat  marvel,  that  the 
latter  ages  have  loft  the  ancient  eleSiriun,  which  was  a  mixture  of  filver  with 
gold :  whereof  I  conceive  there  may  be  much  ufe,  both  in  coin,  plate,  and 
gilding. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  there  is  in  the  verfion  of  metals  impoffibility,  or  at 
leaft  great  difficulty,  as  in  making  of  gold,  filver,  copper.  On  the  other  fidcj 
in  the  adulterating  or  counterfeiting  of  metals,  there  is  deceit  and  villany. 
But  it  fliould  feem  there  is  a  middle  way,  and  tlaat  is  by  new  compounds,  if 
the  ways  of  incorporating  were  well  known. 

What  incorporation  or  imbibition  metals  will  receive  from  vegetables, 
without  being  diffolved  in  their  fubftance  :  as  when  the  armourers  make  their 
fleel  more  tough  and  pliant,  by  afperfion  of  water  and  juice  of  herbs ;  when 
gold  being  grown  fomewhat  churlifli  by  recovering,  is  made  more  pliant  by 
throwing  in  fhreds  of  tanned  leather,  or  by  leather  oiled. 

Note  ;  that  in  thefe  and  the  like  fhews  of  imbibition,  it  were  good  to  try 
by  the  weights,  whether  the  weight  be  increafed  or  no  ;  for  if  it  be  not,  it  is 
to  be  doubted  that  there  is  no  imbibition  of  fubftance,  but  only  that  the  ap- 
plication of  that  other  body,  doth  difpofe  and  invite  the  metal  to  another  pof- 
turc  of  parts,    than  of  it  felf  it  would  have  taken. 

After  the  incorporation  of  metals  by  fimple  colliquefadtion,  for  the  better 
difcovery  of  the  nature,  and  confents  and  diflents  of  metals,  it  would  be 
Hkewife  tried  by  incorporating  of  their  difiblutions. 

What  metals  being  diffolved  in  ftrong  waters  will  incorporate  well  toge- 
ther, and  what  not  ?  Which  is  to  be  enquired  particularly,  as  it  was  in  colli- 
quefad:ions. 

There  is  to  be  obferved  in  thofe  diffolutions  wloich  will  not  eafily  incor- 
porate, what  the  effefts  are :  as  the  bullition ;  the  precipitation  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  the  ejaculation  towards  the  top  ;  the  fufpenfion  in  the  midft  3  and  the 
like. 

Note  ;  that  the  diffents  of  the  menftrual  or  ftrong  waters,  may  hinder  thei 
incorporation,  as  well  as  the  diffents  of  the  metals  themfelves ;  therefore  where 
the  menftrua  are  the  fame,  and  yet  the  incorporation  followeth  not,  you  may 
conclude  the  diffent  is  in  the  metals  •,  but  where  the  tnenjirua  are  feveral,  not 
io  certain. 

Dr.  Meverell'x  anfwers  to  the  foregoing  quejiions,  concerning  the  compoimdhtg^ 
iJicorporating,  or  union  of  metah  and  miner  ah. 

■  Gold  will  incorporate  with  filver  in  any  proportion.  PUn,  lib.  xxTciii.  cap.  4. 
Omni  auro  inejl  argentiim  vario  ponder e  ;  alibi  de7ia^  alibi  nona,  alibi  oSlava 
parte — JJbicunque  quinta  argenti portio  invenitur,  eleSinim  vacatur.  The  body 
remains  fixt,  folid,  and  coloured,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  twa 
metals. 

GoLi>  with  quick-filver  eafily  mixeth,  but  the  product  is  imperfeclly  fixed  j 
and  fo  are  all  other  metals  incorporate  with  mercury. 

Gold  incorporates  with  lead  in  any  proportion. 

Gold  incorporates  with  copper  in  any  proportion,  the  common  allay. 

'GoLtf 
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Gold  incorporates  with  brafs  in  any  proportion.  And  what  is  faid  of  cop- 
per is  true  of  brafs,  in  the  union  of  other  metals. 

Gold  will  not  incorporate  with  iron. 

Gold  incorporates  with  tin,   the  ancient  allay,   Ifa.  i.  2 5. 

What  was  faid  of  gold  and  quick-filver,  may  be  faid  of  qulck-lilver  and 
the  reft  of  metals. 

Silver  with  lead  in  any  proportion. 

Silver  incorporates  with  copper.  Plim  mentions  fuch  a  mixturq  ;  for 
triumphaksjlatuae,  lib.  xxxiii.  9.  mifcentur  argento,  tenia  pars  aens  Cyprii  te- 
niiijjimi,  quod  coronarium  '■jocant,  '&  fulphuris  I'ivi  quantum  argenti.  The 
fame  is  true  of  brafs. 

Silver  incorporates  not  with  iron.  Wherefore  I  wonder  at  that  which 
Tliny  hath,  lib.  xxxiii.  9.  Mifcuit  denario  triumxHr  Antonius  jerriun.  And 
what  is  fiid  of  this  is  true  in  the  reft  j  for  iron  incorporateth  with  none  of 
them. 

Silver  mixes  with  tin. 

Lead  incorporates  with  copper.  Such  a  mixture  was  the  pot-metal 
whereof  Fliny  fpeaks,  lib.  xxxiv.  9.  Ternis  aiit  quaternis  libris  plumbi  argen- 
tarii  in  centenas  aeris  odditis. 

Lead  incorporates  with  tin.  The  mixture  of  thefetwo  in  equal  propor- 
tions, is  that  which  was  anciently  called /)A/;«/^z^/«  «r^?«/rtnaw,  Plin.  xxxiv.  17. 

Copper  incorporates  with  tin.  Of  fuch  a  mixture  were  tlie  mirrors  of  the 
Romans.  Plin.  Atque  ut  omnia  defpeculis  peragantiir  hoc  locOy  optima  apud  ma^ 
jores  erant  Brundifma,  flanno  &  acre  vrijlis,  lib.  xxxiii.  9. 

Compound  metals  now  in  ufe. 

1.  Fine  tin.  The  mixture  is  thus 3  pure  tin  a  thoufand  pound,  temper 
fifty  pound,   glafs  of  tin  three  pounds. 

2.  Coarse  pewter  is  made  of  fine  tin  and  lead.  Temper  is  thus  made; 
die  drofs  of  pure  tin  four  pound  and  a  half,  copper  half  a  pound. 

3.  Br  ass  is  made  of  copper  and  calaminaris. 

4.  BELL-metal.  Copper  a  thoufand  pound,  tin  from  three  hundred  to  two 
hundred  pound,   brafs  a  hundred  and  fifty  pound. 

5.  PoT-metal,  copper  and  lead. 

6.  White  alchymy  is  made  of  pan-brafs  one  pound,  and  arfenicum  three 
ounces. 

7.  Red  alchymy  is  made  of  copper  and  auripigment. 

There  be  divers  imperfeft  minerals,  which  will  incorporate  with  the 
metals:  being  indeed  metals  inwardly,  but  clothed  with  earths  and  ftones :  as 
pyritis,  calaminaris,  mify,  cbalcitis,  fory,  vitriolum. 

Metals  incorporate  not  with  glafs,  except  they  be  brought  into  the  form 
of  glafs. 

Metals  diffolved.  The  difiblution  of  gold  and  filver  difagree,  fo  that  in 
their  mixture  there  is  great  ebullition,  darknefs,  and  in  the  end  a  precipita- 
tion of  a  black  powder. 

Th  e  mixture  of  gold  and  mercury  agree. 

Gold  agrees  with  iron.  In  a  word,  the  diflblution  of  mercury  and  iron 
agree  widi  all  the  reft. 

Silver  and  copper  difagree,  and  fo  do  filver  and  lead.  Silver  and  dn  a- 
gree. 

The 
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jirticki  cf  enquiry  concerning  miner  ah.     T^he  fecond  letter  of  the  crofs-roWy 
touching  the  feparaticn  of  metals  and  7nt72erah. 

Separation  is  of  three  forts  j  the  firft,  is  the  feparating  of  the  pure  meta! 
from  the  ore  or  drofs,  which  we  call  refining.  The  fecond,  is  the  drawing 
one  metal  or  mineral  out  of  another,  which  we  call  extrading.  The  third,  is 
the  feparating  of  any  metal  into  its  original,  or  materia  prima,  or  element,  or 
tall  them  what  you  will ;  which  work  we  will  call  principiation. 

I.  For  refining,  we  are  to  enquire  of  it  according  to  the  feveral  metals;  as 
gold,  lilver,  Gc.  Incidently  we  are  to  enquire  of  the  firit  flone,  or  ore,  or 
fpar,  or  marcafite  of  metals  feverally,  and  what  kind  of  bodies  they  are,  and 
of  the  degrees  of  richnefs.  Alio  we  are  to  enquire  cf  the  means  of  feparating^, 
whether  by  !^re,  parting  waters,  or  otherwife,  Alfo  for  the  manner  of  refining, 
you  are  to  fee  how  you  can  multiply  the  heat,  or  hafien  tlie  opening,  and  ib 
iavt  the  charge  in  the  fining. 

The  means  of  this  in  three  manners;  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  blafl  of  the 
fire  ;  in  the  manner  of  the  furnace,  to  multiply  heat  by  union  and  reflexion  ; 
and  by  foine  addit^mient,  or  m.edicines  which  will  help  the  bodies  to  open  them 
llie  fooner. 

Note  the  quickning  of  the  blaft,  and  the  multiplying  of  the  heat  in  the 
furnace,  may  be  the  fame  for  all  metals ;  but  the  additaments  mufl  be  fe- 
veral, according  to  the  nature  of  the  metals.  Note  again,  that  if  you  think 
that  the  multiplying  of  the  additaments  in  the  fame  proportion,  that  you 
multiply  the  ore,  the  work  will  follow,  you  may  be  deceived  ;  for  quantity 
in  the  pallive  will  add  more  refiftance,  than  the  fame  quantity  in  the  adive 
will  add  force. 

2.  For  extrading,  you  are  to  enquire  what  metals  contain  others,  and  like- 
wife  what  not ;  as  lead,  filver;  copper,  filver,  c^c. 

Note,  although  the  charge  of  cxtradion  (liould  exceed  the  worth,  yet  that 
is  not  the  matter :  Fo;  at  leaff  it  will  dilcover  nature  and  poffibility,  the  other 
may  be  thought  on  afterwards. 

We  are  hkewife  to  enquire  what  the  differences  are  of  thofe  metals  which 
contain  more  or  lefs  other  metals,  and  how  that  agrees  with  the  poornefs  or 
richnefs  of  the  metals  or  ore  in  themftlves.  As  the  lead  that  contains  moff  fiU 
ver  is  accounted  to  be  more  brittle,  and  yet  otherwife  poorer  in  it  felf 

3.  For  principiation,  I  cannot  affirm  whether  there  be  any  fuch  thing  or 
not ;  and  J  think  the  chymifts  make  too  much  ado  about  it :  but  howfoever  it 
be,  l-ie  it  fblution  or  extraifion,  or  a  kind  of  converfion  by  the  fire  j  it  is  dili- 
gently to  be  enquired  what  ialts,  fulphur,  vitriol,  mercury,  or  the  like  limple 
bodies  are  to  be  found  in  the  feveral  metals,  and  in  what  quantity. 

Dr.  IVIevercrj  anjicers  to  the  foregoing  qiiejlions,  touching  the  feparatiom 

of  metals  and  minerals. 

I.  For  the  means  of  feparating.  After  that  the  ore  is  waflied,  or  cleanfed 
from  the  earth,  there  is  nothing  limply  neceffary,  fave  only  a  wind-furnace 
well  framed,  narrow  above  and  at  the  hearth,  in  fliape  oval,  fufhciently  fed 
with  char-coal  and  ore,  in  convenient  proportions. 

For  additions  in  this  firff  feparation,   I  have  obferved  none;  the  drofs  the 
mineral  brings  being  fufEcient.     The  refiners  of  iron  obferve,  that  that  iron-- 
ftone  is  hardelf  to  melt,  which  is  fullefl  of  metal,  and  that   eafiefl  which 
hath  moff:  drofs.     But  in  lead,  and  tin,  the  contrary  is  noted.     Yet  in  melt- 
ing ot  metals,  when  they  have  been  calcined  formerly   by  fire,  or  flrong- 
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waters,  there  is  good  ufe  of  additiaments,  as^ of  borax,  tarta^,  armbri^ack/'aiid 
falt-petre.  _      ,  .'  "  ,  ,    '  '^* 

2.  In  extrafting  of  metals.  "Note,  that  lead  and  tin  contain  filver.  Lead  and 
filver  contain  gold.  Iron  contains  brafs.  Silver  is  befl  ftparatcd  frcm  lead  by 
the  teft.     So  gold  froni  filver.     Yet  the  befl:  way  for  that  is  iiqua  rcgia. 

3.  For  principiation.  I  can  truly  and  boldly  affirm,  that  there  are  liofucli 
principles  3S  fal,  fulphur  and  inerojiy,  which  can  be  feparated  from  any  perfccji 
metals.  For  every  part  fo  iemrated,  may  eafily  be  reduced  into  perfeft  tijetal 
withoyt  fiibftitution  of  that,  or  thofe  principles  which  chymifls»  imagine  to  })e 
wandng. ,  As  fuppofe  you  take  the  fait  of  lead  ;  this  fait,  or. as  fome^pame  it 
fulphur,  may  be  turned  into  p'erfed:  lead,  by  melting  it  with  tJie  like  Quantity 
of  lead  which. contains  principles  only  forjtfelf.  "  ,  a'' • 

I  acknowledge  that  there  is  quick-filver  and  brimflone  found  in  tne  imper- 

fedl  minerals  ;  .but   thofe  are  nature's  remote, materials,^  apd  not  the  cli^mitt's 

principles.     As' if  you  dilToIve  antimony  hy|  rt^z^<?  ri?j-/V,  .thefeWilJ  be  real 

brimflone  fwi'mming  upon  tlie  water:  as' appears  by  the  colour  ofi  the 'jlire 

When  it  is  burnt,  and  by  the  fmell.  -        u  .     .jt.i. 

Articles  of  enquiry  concerning  metals  and  tninerah.  "The  fBirti  letter  oj" the  crc/s- 
roKV  toitckim  the  variation'of  metals  intojcveralfiapes,  bodies^  or  natures y 
the  particulars 'wbereoj  follow  :  -'      -JiiSil^^^ri 

Tincture:  turning  to  rufl:  calcination:  fublimation;  precipitation,^  ^^ 
malgamatifing,  or  turning  into  a  foft  body :  vitrification  :  opening  or'^^iuql- 
Ving  into  liquor :  fproutings,  or  branchings,  or  arborefcerits :  induration  and 
mollification  :  making  tough  or  brittle  :  volatility  and  fixation  :  tranfhiutalKini 
orverfion.  •  |aui  ar'^ 

For  tintlure  :  it  is  to  be  enquired  how  metal  may  be  tinged  through  and 
through,  and  with  what,  and  into  what  colours  j  as  tinging  filver  yellow, 
tinging  copper  white,  and  tinging  red,  green,  blue  ;  efpecially  with  keeping  tlae 
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Item,  tindure  of  marble,  flint,  or   other  flone. 

For   turning  into  rult,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  enquired;  by  what  cbf- 
rofives  it  is  done,  and  into  what  colours  it  turns  ;    as  lead  into  white, ,  w1?ich 
^they  call  centfs;  iron  into  yellow,  which  they  call  crocus  martis ;   quickfilver 
Into  vermilion  ;  brafs  into  green,  which  they  call  verdigrife. 

For  calcination  ;  how  every  metal  is  calcined",  and  into  what  kiiid  of  bcdj^^ 
and  what  is  the  exquifitefl  way  of  calcination.  "^™^ 

For  fublimation;  to  enquire  the  manner  of  fubliming,  and  what  metals  en!^ 
dure  fubliming,  and  what  body  the  fublimate  makes. 

For  precipitation  likewife;  by  what  flrong  water  every  metal  will  pre^ipfi 
tate,  and  with  what  additaments,  and  ip  what  time,  and  into  what  body.  ^ 

So  for  amalgama ;  what  metals  u iirendure  it,  what  are  the  means  to  do 
it,  and  what  is  the  manner  of  the  body. 

For  vitrification  likewife  j  what  metals  will  endure  it,  what  are  the  means 
to  do  it,  into  what  colour  it  turns ;  and  farther,  where  the  whole  metal  is  turn- 
ed into  glafs,  and  where  the  metal  doth  but  hang  in  the  glafly  parts  ;  alfo  what 
\yeight  the  vitrihed  body  bears,  compared  with  the  crude  bJody ;  aKb  becaufe 
vitrification  is  accounted  a  kind  of  death  ofmeta3s,  what  vitnfication  will  admit 
of  turning  back  again,  and  what  not. 

For    diffolution   into  hqiiof,  vve  "are  to  enquire   what  is  the  proper  ww- 
firuum  to  dilTolve  any  metal,  and  in  the  negative,  what  will  touch  upon  th^ 
^^^^  ai  .ac-one 
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Dne>  and  not  upon  the  other,  and  what  feveral  menjlrua  will  diflblve  any 
metal,  and  which  moft  exadlly.  Itetn,  the  procefs  or  motion  of  the  diflblu- 
tion,  the  manner  of  rifing,  boilir^,  vapouring  more  violent,  or  more  gen- 
tle, caufing  much  heat  or  left.  Item^  the  quantity  or  charge  thit  the  ftrong 
water  will  bear,  and  then  give  over.  Item^  the  colour  into  which  the  liquor 
will  turn.  Above  all  it  is  to  be  enquired,  whether  there  be  i  ny  menflnium 
to  diflblve  any  metal  that  is  not  fretting,  or  corroding,  and  openeth  the  body 
by  fympathy^  and  not  by  mordacity,  or  violent  penetration. 

For  fprouting  or  branching,  though  it  be  a  thing  but  tranfitory,  and  a  kind 
of  toy  or  pleafure,  yet  there  is  a  more  ferious  ufe  of  it  j  for  that  it  difcovereth 
the  delicate  motions  of  fpirits,  when  they  put  forth  and  cannot  get  fordi,  like 
unto  that  which  is  in  vegetables. 

For  induration,  or  mollification  j  it  is  to  be  enquired  what  will  make  me- 
tals harder  and  harder,  and  what  will  make  them  fofter  and  fofter.  And  this 
enquiry  tendeth  to  two  ends :  firfl,  for  ufe  ;  as  to  make  iron  fofc  by  the  fire 
makes  it  malleable.  Secondly,  becaufe  induration  is  a  degree  towards  fixation, 
and  mollification  towards  volatility  ;  and  therefore  the  enquiry  of  them  will 
give  light  towards  the  other. 

For  tough  and  brittle,  they  are  much  of  the  fame  kind,  but  yet  worthy 
hi  an  enquiry  apart,  efpecially  to  join  hardnefs  with  toughnefs,  as  making  gla^ 
malleable,  (§c.  and  making  blades  flrong  to  refill  and  pierce^  and  yet  not  eafy 
to  break. 

For  volatility  and  fixation.  It  is  a  principal  branch  to  be  enquired:  the 
utmoft  degree  of  fixation  is  that  whereon  no  nre  will  work,  nor  ilrong  ^.vater 
joined  with  fire,  if  there  be  any  fuch  fixation  poflible.  The  nexi:  is,  wiien 
fire  fimply  will  not  work  without  ftrong  waters.  The  next  is  by  the  teft; 
The  next  is  when,  it:  will  endure  fire  not  blown,  or  fuch  a  llrength  of  fire; 
The  next  is  when  it  will  not  endure,  but  yet  is  malleable.  Tlie  next  is  when  it 
is  not  malleable,  but  yet  is  not  fluent,  but  ftupified.  bo  oi  volatility,  the 
utmoft  degree  is  when  it  will  fly  away  without  returning.  The  next  is  when 
it  will  fly  up,  but  with  eafe  return.  The  next  is  when  it  will  fly  upwards 
over  the  helm  by  a  kind  of  exfufflation  without  vapouring.  The  next  is 
when  it  will  melt  though  not  rife.  The  next  is  when  it  will  foften  though 
not  melt.  Of  all  thefe  diligent  enquiry  is  to  be  made  in  feveral  metals,  elpe- 
cially  of  the  more  extreme  degrees. 

For  tranfmutation  or  verfion.  If  it  be  real  and  true,  it  is  the  fartheft  part? 
of  artj  and  would  be  well  diftinguilhed,  from  extraftion,  from  refldtution, 
and  from  adulteration.  I  hear  much  of  turning  iron  into  copper;  I  hear  alfo 
of  the  growth  of  lead  in  weight,  which  cannot  be  without  a  converfion  of  fome 
body  into  lead :  but  whatfoever  is  of  this  kind,  and  well  exprefl'ed,  is  diligently 
to  be  enquired  and  fet  down. 

Dr,  'MtvtxtY s  anjwers  to  the  foregoing  qiiejiions,  concerning  the  variation  of 

metals  and  tninerals. 

1.  For  tinflures,  there  are  none  that  I  know,  but  that  rich  variety  whicli 
Iprings  from  mixture  of  metals  with  metals,  or  imperfedt  minerals. 

2.  The  imperfedl  metals  are  fiibjed:  toruft,  all  of  them  except  mercury, 
which  is  made  into  vermilion  by  folution,  or  calcination.  The  reft  are 
rufted  by  any  fait,  four,  or  acid  water.  Lead  into  a  white  body  called  ce- 
rujfa.  Iron  into  a  pale  red  called  ferrugo.  Copper  is  turned  into  green, 
named  aerugo^  aes  viride.  Tin  into  white :  But  this  is  not  in  ufe,  neither 
hath  it  obtained  a  name. 
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■  Th  E  rcriptures  mention  the  ruft  of  gold,  but  that's  in  regard  of  the  alL:}-. 
■3.  Calcination.     All  metals  may  be  calcined  by  fliong  waters,  or  bV 
admixtion  of  fait,  fulphur,    and   mercury.     The  imperfed   metals  may  Ic 
calcined  bv  continuance  of  fimple  fire ;    iron   tlius  calcined  is   called   crocui 

martis. 

And  this  is  their  beil:  way.  Gold  and  fiiver  are  beft  calcined  by  mercur}'.- 
Their  colour  is  gray.     Lead  calcined  is  very  red.     Copper  dullcy  red. 

4.  Metals  are  fublimed  by  joining  them  with  mercury  or  lalts.  Asillvec 
with  mercury,  gold  with  fal  armoniac,  mercury  with  vitriol. 

5.  Precipitation  is,  when  any  metal  being  diflblved  into  a  flrong  wa^ 
ter,  is  beaten  down  into  a  powder  by  fait  water.  The  chiefeft  in  this  kind 
is  oil  of  tartar. 

6.  Amalgamation,  is  the  joining,  ormixing  of  mercury  with  any  other 
of  the  metals.  The  manner  is  this  in  gold,  the  rell  are  anfwerable  :  take  fix 
parts  of  mercury,  make  them  hot  in  a  crucible,  and  pour  them  to  one  part 
of  gold  made  red  hot  in  another  crucible,  iHr  thefe  well  together  that  thcv 
may  incorporate  j  which  done,  caft  the  mafs  into  cold  water  and  \vo.(h  it.  This 
is  called  the  amalgama  of  gold. 

7.  For  vitrification.  All  the  imperfed:  metals  may  b«  turned  by  flrong 
fire  into  glafs,  except  mercury ;  iron  into  green  ;  lead  into  yellow  ;  brafs  into 
blue;  tin  into  pale  yellow.  For  gold  and  filver,  I  have  not  known  them  vi- 
trified, except  joined  with  antimony.  Thefe  glafly  bodies  may  be  reduced 
into  the  form  of  mineral  bodies. 

8.  Dissolution.     All  metals  without  exception  may  be  diflblved. 

1.  Iron  may  be  diflblved  by  any  tart,  fait,  or  vitriolated  water;  yea,  by 
common  water,  if  it  be  firfl  calcined  with  fulphur.  It  dilTolves  in  aquafortis 
with  great  ebullition  and  heat,  into  a  red  liquor,  io  red  as  blood. 

2.  Lead  is  fitteft  diflblved  in  vinegar,  into  a  pale  yellow,  making  the  vine- 
gar very  fweet, 

3.  Tin  is  beft  diflblved  with  difl:illcd  fait- water.  It  retains  the  colour  of 
the  menftrimm. 

4.  Copper  diflblves  as  iron  doth,  in  the  fame  liquor  into  a  blue. 

5.  Silver  hath  its  proper  njenjlruum,  which  \%  aqua  for  tis.  The  colour  is 
green,  with  great  heat  and  ebullition. 

6.  Gold  is  difTolved  with  aqua  regia,  into  a  yellow  liquor,  with  little  heat 
or  ebullition. 

7.  Mercury  is  difTolved  with  much  heat  and  boiling,  into  the  fame 
liquors  which  gold  and  fllver  are.     It   alters   not  the   colour  of  the   men- 

Jlruum. 

Note.  Strong  waters  may  be  charged  with  half  their  weight  of  fixed  metals, 
and  equal  of  mercury  j  if  the  workman  be  fkilful. 

9.  Sprouting.  This  is  an  accident  of  diflfolution.  For  if  the  menfruum 
be  overcharged,  then  within  fhort  time  the  metals  will  fhoot  into  certain 
cryftals. 

10.  For  induration,  or  mollification,  they  depend  upon  the  quantity  of 
fixed  mercury  and  fulphur.  I  have  obferved  little  of  them,  neither  of  tough- 
nefs  nor  bitternefs. 

■'"II.  The  degrees  of  fixation  and  volatility  I  acknowledge,  except  the  two 
utmofl,  which  never  were  obferved. 

12.  The  queflion  of  tranfmutation  is  very  doubtful.  Wherefore  I  refer 
your  honour  to  the  fourth  tome  of  Iheatrum  chymicum :  and  there,  to  that 
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■lead:  which   is  entituied   diffiijitio  Heliana;  where  you  fhall  Jfiiid  fall  fa- 
tisfiidtion.  .' "   -'''' 

Inquiries  coiiceriiing  metals  and  minerals.     The  fair  tb  letter  of  the  crofs-rou\ 

touching  rejiitution. 

First,  therefore  it  is  to  be  inquired  in  the  negative^  what  bodies  will  never 
return,  either  by  their  extreme  fixings,  as  in  fome  vitrifications,  or  by  extreaie 
volatility. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  inquired  of  the  two  means  of  redudlion ;  and  firfl:  by  the 
fire,  which  is  but  by  congregation  of  homogeneal  parts. 

The  fecond  is,  by  drawing  them  down  by  fome  body  that  hath  confent 
with  them.  As  iron  draweth  down  copper  in  water ;  gold  draweth  quick- 
filver  in  vapour ;  whatfoever  is  of  this  kind,  is  very  diligently  to  be  in- 
quired. 

Also  it  is  to  be  inquired  what  time,  or  age,  will  reduce  without  help  of 
fire  or  body. 

Also  it  is  to  be  inquired  what  gives  impediment  to  union  or  reftitution, 
which  is  lometimes  called  mortification;  as  when  quick-filver  is  mortified  with 
iurpentine,  fpittle,  or  butter. 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  inquired  how  the  hietal reflored,  diflfereth  in  any  thing 
from  the  metal  rare :  as  whether  it  become  not  more  churlifti,  altered  in  colourj, 
or  the  like. 

Dr.  MeverelV  anfvers  touching  the  rejiitutions  of  metals  and  minerals. 

Reduction  is  chiefly  effedled  by  fire,  wherein  if  they  (land  and  nele,  the 
imperfed  metals  vapour  away,  and  fo  do  all  manner  of  falts  which  feparated 
them  in  jninimas  partes  before. 

Reduction  is  fingularly  holpen,  by  joining  ftore  of  metal  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  it  in  the  melting. 

Metals  reduced  are  fomewhat  churlilh,  but  not  altered  in  colour. 

The  lord  Verulam'^  inquifition  concerning  the  "uerfons,  tranfmutations^  muU 
tiplicationSy  and  effe£lions  of  bodies. 

Earth  by  fire  is  turned  into  brick,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  flone, 
and  ferveth  for  building  as  Hone  doth :  and  the  like  of  tile.  I^aere  the 
manner. 

Naphtha,  which  was  the  bituminous  mortar  ufed  in  the  walls  ofBaby^ 
Ion,  grows  to  an  entire  and  very  hard  matter  hke  a  fione. 

In  clay  countries,  where  there  is  pebble  and  gravel,  you  fhall  f  ftd  great 
Hones,  where  you  may  fee  the  pebbles  or  gravel,' and  between  them  a  fubftance 
of  fione  as  hard  or  harder  than  the  pebble  it  felf. 

There  are  fome  fprings  of  water,  wherein  if  you  put  wood,  it  will  turn 
ipto  the  nature  of  ftone  :  fo  as  that  within  the  water  Ihall  be  Hone,  and  that 
above  the  water  continue  wood. 

Th  e  flime  about  the  reins  and  bladder  in  man's  body,  turns  into  ftone  • 
and  fione  is  likewife  found  often  in  the  gaUj  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  in 
vena  porta. 

Quaere  what  time  the  fubftance  of  earth  in  quarries,  alketh  to  be  turned 
into  fi:one  ? 

Wat  E  r ,  as  it  feems,  turneth  into  cryftal,  as  is  feen  in  divers  caves,  wher6  the 
cryfial  hangs  injlillicidiis. 

TRf 
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Tr  Y  wood,   or  the  ftalk  of  herbs,  buried  in  quick-filver,  whether  it  will 
not  grow  hard  and  ftony  ?  - 

They  fpeak  of  a  Hone  engendred  in  a  toad's  head. 

There  was  a  gentleman,  digging  in  his  moat,  found  an  egg  turned  into, 
flone,  the  white  and  the  yolk  keeping  their  colour,  and  the  fliell  gliflering  like 
a  ftone  cut  with  corners. 

Try  fome  things  put  into  the  bottom  of  a  well ;  as  wood,  or  fome  foft 
fubftance  :  but  let  it  not  touch  the  water,  becaufe  it  may  not  putrefy. 

They  fpeak,tliat  the  white  of  an  egg,  with  lying  long  in  the  fun,  will  ti:.a 

flone. 

Mud  in  water  turns  into  fliells  of  fiflies,  as  in  horfe  mufcles,  in  frelli 
ponds,  old  and  overgrown.  And  the  fubftance  is  a  wondrous  fine  fubftance, 
light  and  fliining. 

AJpeech  touching  the  recovering  of  droivned  mifieral  tvorb,  prepared  for  the 
parliament  {as  Mr.  Bviihd^rmed)  by  the  'vifcount  ofSu  Albans,  then  lord 
high  chaticellor  of  England  {n). 

My  lords  and  gentlemen^ 

THE  king,  my  royal  mafter,  was  lately  (gracioufly)  pleafed  to  move 
fome  difcourfe  to  me  concerning  Mr.  Sutton'^  hofpital,  and  fuch  like 
worthy  foundations  of  memorable  piety :  which  humbly  feconded  by  my 
felf,  drew  his  majefty  into  a  ferious  confideration  of  the  mineral  treafures 
of  his  own  territories,  and  the  praftical  difcoveries  of  them  by  way  of  my 
philofophical  theory :  which  he  then  fo  well  relented,  that,  afterwards,  up- 
•  on  a  mature  digeftion  of  my  whole  defign,  he  co :  manded  me  to  let  your 
lordfhips  underftand,  how  great  an  inclination  he  hath  to  further  fo  hope- 
ful a  work,  for  the  honour  of  his  dominions,  as  the  moft  probable  means 
to  relieve  all  the  poor  thereof,  without  any  other  ftock  or  benevolence,  than 
that  which  divine  bounty  fliould  confer  on  their  own  induftries  and  honefl: 
labours,  in  recovering  all  fuch  drowned  mineral  works,  as  have  been,  or  (hall 
be  therefore  deferted. 

And,  my  lords,  all  that  is  now  defired  of  his  majefty  and  your  lordihip, 
is  no  more  than  a  gracious  adl  of  this  prefent  parliament  to  authorize  them 
herein,  adding  a  mercy  to  a  munificence,  which  is,  the  perfons  of  fuch 
ftrong  and  able  petty-felons,  who,  in  true  penitence  for  their  crimes,  fhall 
implore  his  majefty's  mercy  and  permiffion  to  expiate  their  offences,  by  their 
afiiduous  labours  in  fo  innocenf  and  hopeful  a  work. 

For,  by  this  unchangeable  way  (my  lords)  have  I  propofed  to  ered:  tlie 
academical  fabrick  of  this  ifland's  Sohnofis  houfe,  modell'd  in  my  new  y^- 
lantis.  And  I  can  hope  (my  lords)  that  my  midnight  ftudies,  to  make  our 
countries  flourifli  and  outvy  European  neighbours  in  myfterious  and  benefi- 
cent arts,  have  not  fo  ingratefully  affefted  your  noble  intelledls,  that  you  will 
delay  or  refift  his  majefty's  defires,  and  my  humble  petition  in  this  benevo- 
lent, yea,  magnificent  affair;  fince  your  honourable  pofterities  may  be  en- 
riched thereby,  and  my  ends  are  only  to  make  the  world  my  heir,  and  the 
learned  fathers  of  my  Solomons  houfe,  the  fuccefllve  and  fworn  truftees  in 
the  difpenfation  of  this  great  fervice,  for  God's  glory,  my  prince's  magni- 
ficence, this  parliament's  honour,  our  countrey's  general  good,  and  the  propa- 
gation of  my  own  memory. 

(*)  See  Mr.  £«'3  cxtraft,  p.  18, 19. 

And 
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*'  And  I  may  affure  your  lordHiips,  that  all  my  propofals  in  order  to  t^s 
great  architype,  feemed  fo  rational  and  feafible  to  my  roy^ljfoyereiffn  our 
chriflian  Sokmo/7,  that  I  thereby  prevailed  with  his  «QAJ^^  to  call  this 
nonourable  parliament,  to  conhrni  and  impower  me  in^  ljj^<^wi'\  way  or  n>i- 
nlngj,  by  an' atlf' of  the  fame,  after  his  majefly's  more  ^  weighty  affairs  were 
confidered  in  y^qr.  wifdoms  ;  botli  which  her^defires  your  .lord(hips,  and  you 
gentlemen  fliat  .ar^ ,  chofen  as  xlie  patriots  of  your  refpiedlive  countries,  to 
take  ipeedy  care  m":  which  done,  I  Ihall  not  then  doubt  the  happy  illiie  of 
my  undertakings  in  this  defign,  whereby  concealed  treafures,  which  now 
leem  utterly  loll„to  mankind,  fliall  be  confined  to  ib  univeifal  a  piety,  and 
brought  into  ufe  hy-  the  induftry  of  cgnverted  penitents,  whole  wretched 
carcafcs  the  impartial  laws  have,  or  fliall  dedicate,  as  untimely  feails,  to  jthe 
worms  of  the  earth,  in  whole  wornb  thofe  deferted  mineral  riches  muft  ever 
lie,  buried  as  loil  abortments,  unlefs  thofe  be  made  the  adlive  mid  wives  to 
detlver  them.  Fur,  nay  lords,  I  humbly  conceive  them  to  be  the  tittelf  of 
all  'men  to  effeift  this  great  work,  for  the  eijds  and  caufes  which  I  have  be- 
fore expreffcd. 

All  v/liich,  my  lords,  I  humbly  refer  to  your  grave  and  folid  judgments 
to  conclude  of,  togedier  with  lush  Qther  affifl-ances  to  this  frame,  as^our.own 
oraculouS  wifdom  (hall  indmate.,K)r..'the  magnifying  our  Creator  in  his  infcrutable 
providence,  and  adrnu'able  work's  -of  nature. 

Cert  a  hi  experiments'  made  by  the  lord  Bacon- ai>out'ivergbt  In  air  and  ivdter.     ' 

A  new  fovereign  of  equal  weight  in  the  air  to  the  piece  in  brafs,  overweigheth 
In  the  water  nine  grains :  in  three  fovereigris,the  difference  in   the  water  i^  but.; 
twenty  four  grains.  ""'  .•'.     \- 

Ttlfe  fame  fovereign^  overweigheth,  an  equal  weight  of  lead,  four   grains, 
in    the  v^ater,    iir  brafsr"  grains    for  gold  :  in    three    ibvereigns   aDout  eleven 

grains.       '■     ,;',ri  .      '  ,  '  .       _ 

The  fime^'iol^eign  overweigheth  an  equal  weight  of  ftones  in  the  air,   at 
leifil:  lixiy  five  gi'ifas  in  the  water:  the  grains  bicing  for  the  weight  of  gold,  ia^ 
brafs,n"ietal.  ^  ... 

■'"i?t.'glafs  filled  vvith  water  weigliing,  in  Troy  weights,  thirteen  ounces  and 
frre'-dram?,  the  gL^fs  and  the  water  together  weigheth  feverally,  ;viz.  tlic  water,.' 
nine  ounces  and  a  half,  and  the  glafs  four  oujices  and  a  dram. 

A  bladder  weighing  two  ounces  feven  dranis  and  a  half,   a  pebble  laid  upon . 
the  ton  of  the  bladder  makes  three  ounces  fijc  drams   and  a  half,  the  ffone 
weightth  (even  drams. 

Titt.  bladder  (as  above)  blowri;  and  the"^raftie  fiUen,  weigheth  equal, 
A  fponge  dry  weigheth  onfe  dunce,  twenty  fix  grains :  the  (mxic  fponge  be- 
ing wet,  weigheth  fourteen  ounces,  fix  drahis   and  three  quarters^  the?  water , 
weigheth  in  feveraheleven  ounces,  one  dram  and  a  half,  and  the  iponge  three  ^ 
ounces  and  a  half,  and  three  quarters  tsf  a  dram.     Firft  time, 

Thk  Iponge  and  water  together  weigh  fifteen  ounces  and  feyen  drams  :  In 
leveral,  the  water  weigheth  eleven  ounces  and  fcven  drams,  an^  the  "Iponge 
three  ounces  {e\tn  drams  aifd  "a  half.     Second  time, 

T-HREE  fovereigns  made  equal  to  a  weight  in  filver  In  the  alr^ ^cRffer. in  the^ 
water,  '.  -..,-. 

For  falfe  weights,  one  beam  long,  the  other  thick.  .^ 

The  flick  and  thread  weigh  half  a  dram,  and  twenty  grains,  "being  laid  in 
the  balance. 

Til  E  flick  tied  to  reach  within  half  an  inch  of  the '  end  o^  the  beam,  and 
*'^'  fo 
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fo  much   from   the  tongue,  weigheth  twenty  eight  grains ;    the  difference  is 
twenty  two  grains. 

Th  e  iiime  flick  being  tied  to  hang  over  the  end  of  the  beam  an  inch  and  a 
half,  weigheth  half  a  dram  and  twenty  four  grains,  exceeding  the  weight  of 
the  faid  ftick  in  the  balance  by  four  grains. 

Th  e  fime  flick  being  hanged  down  beneath  the  thread,  as  near  the  tongue 
as  is  pollible,  weigheth  only  eight  grains. 

Two  weights  of  gold  being  made  equal  in  the  air,  and  weighing  feverally 
feven  drams  ;  the  one  balance  being  put  into  the  water,  and  the  other  hang-- 
ing  in  the  air,  the  balance  in  the  water  weigheth  only  five  drams  and  three 
grains,  and  abateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air  on^  dram  and  a  half,  and  twenty 


leven  grains. 


The  fame  trial  being  made  the  fecond  time,  and  more  truly  and  exadtly 
betwixt  gold  and  gold,  weighing  feverally  (as  above)  and  making  a  jufl  and 
equal  weight  in  the  air,  the  one  balance  being  put  into  the  water  the  depth 
of  five  inches,  and  the  other  hanging  in  the  air,  the  balance  in  the  water 
weigheth  only  four  drams,  and  fifty  five  grains,  and  abateth  of  the  weight  in 
the  air  two  drams,  and  five  grains. 

The  trial  being  made  betwixt  lead  and  lead,  weighing  feverally  feven  drams 
in  the  air,  the  balance  in  the  water  weigheth  only  four  drams,  and  forty  one 
grains,  and  abateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air  two  drams,  and  nineteen  grains; 
the  balance  kept  the  fame  depth  in  the  water  as  abovelaid. 

Th  e  trial  being  made  betwixt  filver  and  filver,  weighing  feverally  feven 
drams  in  the  air,  the  balance  in  the  water  weigheth  only  four  drams,  and 
twenty  five  grains.  So  it  abateth  two  drams,  and  thirty  five  grains  ;  the  fame' 
depth  in  the  water  oblerved. 

In  iron  and  iron,  weighing  feverally  each  balance  in  the  air  feven  drams, 
the  balance  in  the  water  weigheth  only  four  drams,  and  eighteen  grains  ;  and 
abateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air  two  drams,  and  forty  two  gr.iins ;  the  deprh  ob- 
ferve  as  above. 

In  flone  and  flone,  the  fame  v/eight  of  feven  drams  equally  in  the  air,  the 
balance  in  the  water  weigheth  only  two  drams,  and  twenty  two  grains  j  and 
abateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air  four  drams,  and  thirty  eight  grains ;  the  depth 
as  above. 

In  brafs  and  brafs,  the  fame  w«ght  of  feven  drams  in  each  balance,  equal 
in  the  air,  the  balance  in  the  water  weigheth  only  four  drams,  and  twenty  two 
grains  ;  and  abateth  in  the  water  two  drams,  and  thirty  eight  grains ;  tlie  depth 
obferved. 

The  two  balances  being  weighed  in  the  air  and  water, the  balance  in  the  air 
over- weigheth  the  other  in  the  water  two  drams,  and  twenty  eight  grains  j  the 
depth  in  the  water  as  aforefaid. 

It  is  a  profitable  experiment  which  fheweth  the  weights  of  feveral  bodies  in 
comparifon  with  water.  It  is  of  ufe  in  lading  of  lliips,  and  other  bottoms,  and 
may  help  to  fhew  what  burthen  in  the  feveral  kinds  they  will  bear. 

Certain  fudden  thoughts  of  the  /ord  Bacon  s,  /k  doivn  by  him  under  the  title 

of  experiments  for  profit . 

Muck  of  leaves:  muck  of  river,  earth,  and  chalk  :  muck  of  earth  clofed, 
both  for  falt-petre  and  muck  :  fetting  of  wheat  and  peafe  ;  mending  of  crops 
by  fleeping  of  feeds :  making  peafe,  cherries,  and  flrawberries  come  early : 
flrengthening  of  earth  for  often  returns  of  radiflies,  parfnips,  turnips,  S'C 
making  great  roots  of  onions,  radiHies,  and  other  efculent  roots :  fowing  of 

feeds 
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feeds  of  trefoil :  fetting  of  woad  :  fetting  of  tobacco,  and  taking  away  the 
rawns :  grafting  upon  boughs  of  old  trees :  making  of  a  hafty  coppice  :  plant- 
ing of  ofiers  in  wet  grounds  :  making  of  candles  to  laft:  long :  building  of 
chimneys,  furnaces,  and  ovens^  to  give  heat  with  lefs  wood  :  fixing  of  log- 
wood :  other  means  to  make  yellow  and  green  fixed  :  conferving  of  oranges, 
lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  &c.  all  fummer :  recovering  of  pearl,  coral, 
turcoife  colour,  by  a  confervatory  of  fnow  :  fbwing  of  fenel  :  brewing  with 
hay,  haws,  trefoil,  broom,  hips,  bramble-berries,  vvoodbines,  wild  thyme, 
inftead  of  hops,  thirties  :  multiplying  and  dreffing  artichokes. 

Certain  experiments  of  the  lord  Bacon'x,  about  the  commixture  of  liquor i  only^^ 
not  folids,  without  beat  or  agitation^  but   only   by  fimple   compofition   and 
fettling. 

Spirit  of  wine  mingled  with  common  watfer,  although  it  be  much 
lighter  than  oil,  yet  io  as  if  the  firft  fall  be  broken,  by  means  of  a  fop,  or 
otherwife,  it  ftayeth  above  j  and  if  it  be  once  mingled,  it  fevereth  not  again, 
as  oil  doth.     Tried  with  water  coloured  with  faffron. 

Spirit  of  wine  mingled  with  common  water,  hath  a  kind  of  clouding, 
and  motion  fhewing  no  ready  commixture.     Tried  with  faffron. 

A  dram  of  gold  difi"olved  in  aqua  regis,  with   a  dram  of  copper  in  aqua 
fortis  commixed,  gave   a  green  colour,  but  no  vifible  motion  in  the  parts. 
Note,  that  the  dilTolution  of  the  gold,  was  twelve  parts  water,  to  one  part 
body  :  and  of  the  copper  was  fix  parts  water,  to  one  part  body. 

Oil  of  almonds  commixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  fevereth,  and  the  Ipirit 
of  wine  remaineth  on  the  top,  and  the  oil  in  the  bottom. 

Gold  difiblved  commixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  a  dram  of  each,  doth  com- 
mix, and  no  other  apparent  alteration. 

Qu_icK-filver  diffolved  with  gold  difTolved,  a  dram  of  each,  doth  turn  to 
a  mouldy  liquor,  black,  and  like  fmith's  water. 

Note  ;  the  diflblution  of  the  gold  was  twelve  parts  water  uf  fupra,  and 
one  part  metal  :  that  of  water  was  two  parts,  and  one  part  metal. 

Spirit  of  wine  and  quick-filver  commixed,  a  dram  of  each,  at  the  firft 
Ihewed  a  white  milky  fubftance  at  the  top,  but  foon  after  mingled. 

Oil  of  vitriol   commixed  with  oil  of  cloves,  a  dram  of  each,  turneth 
into  a  red  dark  colour ;  and  a  fubftance  thick  almoft  like  pitch  :  and  upon' 
the  firft  motion  gathereth  an  extream  heat,  not  to  be  endured  by  touch. 

Dissolution  of  gold,  and  oil  of  vitriol  commixed,  a  dram  of  each^ 
gathereth  a  great  heat  at  the  firft,  and  darkneth  the  gold,  and  maketh  a 
thick  yellow. 

Spirit  of  wine,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  a  dram  of  each,  hardly  mingle;  the 
oil  of  vitriol  going  to  the  bottom,  and  the  fpirit  of  wine  lying  above  in  a 
milky  fubftance.     It  gathereth  alfo  a  great  heat,  and  a  fweetnefs  in  the  tafte. 

Oil  of  vitriol,  and  diflblution  of  quick-filver,  a  dram  of  each,  maketh 
an  extream  ftrife,  and  cafteth  up  a  very  grofs  fume,  and  after  cafteth  down 
a  white  kind  of  curds,  or  fands  j  and  on  the  top  a  flimifti  fubftance,  and 
gathereth  a  great  heat. 

Oil  of  fulphur,  and  oil  of  cloves  commixed,  a  dram  of  each,  turn  into 
a  thick  and  red  coloured  fubftance ;  but  no  fuch  heat  as  appear'd  in  the 
commixture  with  the  oil  of  vitriol. 

Oil  oi petroleum,  and  fpirit  of  wine,  a  dram  of  each,  intermingle  other- 
wife  than  by  agitation,  as  wine  and  water  do  j  and  the  petroleum  remaineth 
on  the  top. 

VoL.IIL  Ff  Gil. 
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Oil  of  vitriol  onA petroleum,  a  dram  of  each,  turn  into  a  mouldy  fubflance^ 
and  gatheredi  fome  warmth  ;  there  refiding  a  black  cloud  in  the  bottom,  and 
a  monftrous  thick  oil  on  the  top. 

Spirit  of  wine,  and  red  wine  vinegar,  one  ounce  of  each,  at  the  firfl: 
fall,  one  of  them  remaineth  above,  but  by  agitation  they  mingle. 

Oil  of  vitriol,  and  oil  of  almonds,  one  ounce  of  each,  mingle  not?  but 
the  oil  of  almonds  remaineth  above. 

Spirit  of  wine  and  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  each,  commixed,  do  mingle, 
without  any  apparent  feparation,  which  might  be  in  refpeft  of  the  colour. 

Dissolution  of  iron,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  a  dram  of  each,  do  firft  put  a 
milky  fubftance  into  the  bottom,  and  after  incorporate  into  a  mouldy  fub- 
llance. 

Spirit  of  wine  commixed  with  milk,  a  third  part  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
two  parts  milk,  coagulateth  little,  but  mingleth ;  and  the  fpirit  fwims  not 
above. 

Milk  and  oil  of  almonds  mingled,  in  equal  portions,  do  hardly  incorpo- 
rate, but  the  oil  cometh  above,  the  milk  being  poured  in  laft ;  and  the  milk 
appeareth  in  fome  drops  or  bubbles. 

Milk  one  ounce,  oil  of  vitriol  a  fcruple,  doth  coagulate  j  the  milk  at  the 
bottom,  where  the  vitriol  goeth. 

Dissolution  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  do  not  com- 
mingle, the  oil  remaining  on  the  top  till  they  be  ftirred,  and  make  the  mu- 
cilage ibmewhat  more  liquid. 

Dissolution  of  gum  tragacanth  one  ounce  and  a  half,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  fpirit  of  wine,  being  commixed  by  agitation,  make  the  mucilage 
more  thick. 

Th  e  white  of  an  egg  with  fpirit  of  wine,  doth  bake  the  egg  into  clots  as 
if  it  began  to  poch. 

One  ounce  of  blood,  one  ounce  of  milk,  do  eafily  incorporate. 

Spirit  of  wine  doth  curdle  the  blood. 

On  e  ounce  of  whey  unclarified,  one  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol,  make  no  ap* 
parent  alteration. 

On  e  ounce  of  blood,  one  ounce  of  oil  of  almonds,  incorporate  not,  but 
the  oil  fwims  above. 

Th  REE  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  wax  being  diifolved  upon  the  fire,  and 
one  ounce  of  oil  of  almonds  put  together  and  flirred,  do  not  fo  incorporate, 
but  that  when  it  is  cold,  the  wax  gathereth  and  fwims  upon  the  top  of  the  oil. 

One  ounce  of  oil  of  almonds  caft  into  an  ounce  of  fugar  feething,  fever 
prefently,  the  fugar  fhooting  towards  the  bottom. 

A  catalogue  of  bodies ^  attraSihe  and  not  attra^ive,  together  with  experi?nen-^ 

tal  obfervatiom  about  attra£lion. 

'These  following  bodies  draw :  amber,  jet,  diamond,  fapphire,  carbuncle, 
iris,  the  gem  opale,  amethyft,  briftollina,  cryftal,  clear  glafs,  glafs  of  antimo- 
ny, divers  flowers  from  mines,  fulphur,  maftick,  hard  fealing-wax,  the  har- 
der rofin,  arfenick. 

These  following  bodies  do  not  draw  :  fmaragd,  achateSy  corneoluSy  pe^rl, 

Jajpis,  cbalcedonius,  alabafter,  porphyry,    coral,    marble,   touchftone,  haema~ 

titeSy  or  blood-ftone ;  fmyris,    ivory,  bones,  ebon-tree,  cedar,  cyprefs,  pitch, 

Ibfter   rofin,    camphire,  galbanum^   ammoniack,   ftorax,  benjoin,  load-llone, 

afphaltum  (a). 

ifi)  The  drawing  ©f  iron  excepted. 

2  These 
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.''  The.se   bodies,  gold,  filver,  brafs,  iron,  draw  not,  though  never  ib  finely 
poliflied. 

.    In  winter,  if  the  air  be  fliarp  and  clear,  /al  gemmeum,  roch  alum,  and  la- 
ps Ipecularis,  will  draw. 

These  following  bodies  are  apt  to  be  drawn,  if  the  mafs  of  them  be 
fmall :  chaff,  woods,  leaves,  flones,  all  metals  leaved,  and  in  the  mine  j 
earth,  water,  oil. 

Si  fiat  verforium  ex  metallo  aliquo,  more  indicis  magnetici,  &  fijil  alteri 
apponatur  fuccinum,  leniter  fricatum,  verforium  convertit  fe. 

SucciNUM  ca.lefa6tuni  ab  igpe,  five  tepeat,  fiveferveat,  five  inflammetur, 
non  trahit. 

t    Bacillum   ferreum  candens,  flamma,  candela  ardens,  carbo  ignitus,  ad- 
mota  fellucis  aut  verforiis,  non  trahunt. 

SucciNUM  in  majore  mole,  fi  fuerit  politum,  allicit,  licet  non  fricatum; 
fi  in  minore,  aut  impurius,  fine  fridione  non  trahit. 

Crystallus,  lapis  fpecularis,  vitrum,  eledtrica  caetera,  fi  urantur,  aufr 
torreantur,  non  trahunt. 

.  Pix:  refinamolLior:  benjoin  :  afphaltum,  camphora :  galbanum,  ammo- 
niacum :  fi:orax  :  affa :  haec  coelo  calidiore  neutiquam  prorfus  trahunt ;  at 
tempore  frigidiore  obfcure  &  infirme  trahunt. 

Vapidus  aer  fuccino,  &c.  afflatus,  vel  ab  ore,  vel  ab  acre  humidiore,  vir- 
tutem  trahendi  fuffbcat. 

'     Si  charta  aut  linteum  interponatur  inter  fuccinum  &  paleam,  non  fit  mo- 
tus  aut  attradio. 

SucciNUM  aut  eledrica  calefifta  ex  radiis  foils,  non  expergefiunt  ad  tra- 
hendum,  ficut  ex  fridione. 

SucciNUM  fricatum,  &  radiis  folis  expofitum  diutius  vires  trahendi  reti- 
net,  nee  tarn  cito  eas  deponit  ac  fi  in  umbra  pofitum  effet. 

Fervor  ex  fpeculo  comburente  fuccino,  &c.  conciliatus,  non  juvat  ad 
trahendum. 

Sulphur  accenfum,  &  cera  dura  inflammata,  non  trahunt. 
SucciNUM  cum  citilfime  a  friclione,   feftucae   vel  verforio  apponitur,  op- 
time  trahit. 

Virtus  eledrica  viget  in  retentione  ad  tempus,  non  minus  quam  in  at- 
tradliciie  prima. 

Flamma  appofito  fuccino  intra  orbem  adivitatis  non  trahitur. 
•  GuTTA  aquae  admoto  fuccino  trahitur  in  conum.     Eledrica,  fi  durius  af- 
fricentur,  impeditur  attradio. 

Quae  aegre  alliciunt  in  claro  coelo,  in  craffo  non  movent. 
Aqjja  impofita  fuccino  virtutem  trahendi  fuffocat,  licet  ipfam  aquam  tra- 
hat. 

Sar c A  ita  fuccino  circundatum,  ut  tangat,  attradione  toUit ;  fed  interpo- 
fitum  ut  non  tangat,  non  omnino  tollit. 

Oleum  fuccino  appofitum  motum  non  impedit ;  nee  fuccinum  digito  o- 
ieo  madefado  fricatum,  vii-es  trahendi  perdit. 

FiRMius  provocant,  &  diutius  retinent  fuccinum,  gagates,  &  hujufmodi, 
etiam  minore  cum  fridione  :  adamas,  cryfiiallum,  vitrum,  diutius  teri  de- 
bent,  ut  manifefto  incalefcant  antequam  trahant. 

Qu^ae  liammae  approximant,  licet  propinqua  difl:antia,  a  fuccino  non  tra- 
huntur. 

FuMUM  extinda  lucerna  fuccinum,  &c.  trahit.     Fumus  ubi  exit  &  craf- 
■fus  elt,  fortius  trahit  fuccinum ;  cum  afcenderit,  &  rarior  fit,  debilius.     Cor- 
pus ab  eledricis  attradum  non  manifello  alteratur,  fed  tantum  incumbit. 
Vol.  Ill;  F  f  a  MEDI- 
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Grains  of  youth. 

A  K  E  of  nitre  four  grains,  of  ambcrgrife  three  grains,  of  or- 
rice-powder  two  grains,  of  white  poppy-feed  the  fourth  part 
of  a  grain,  of  faffron  hjlf  a  grain,  with  water  of  orange-riowers, 
and  a  Httle  tragacanth  ;  make  theni  into  fmali  grains,  four  in 
number.     To  be  taken  at  four  a-clock,  or  going  to  bed. 


Preferring  ointments. 

Take  of  deer's-fuet  one  ounce,  of  myrrh  fix  grains,  of  faffron  five  grains, 
of  bay-falt  twelve  grains,  of  Caw^ry  wine  of  two  years  old,  a  fpoonful  and 
a  half.  Spread  it  on  the  infide  of  your  fliirt,  and  let  it  dry,  and  tlien  put 
it  on, 

A  purge  familiar  for  opening  the  liver. 

Take  rhubarb  two  drams,  agarick  trochifcat  one  dram  and  a  half,  fleep 
them  in  claret  wine  burnt  with  mace ;  take  of  wormwood  one  dram,  fteep 
it  with  the  reft,  and  make  a  mafs  of  pills,  with  fyrup.  acetof.  fimplex.  But 
drink  an  opening  broth  before  it,  with  fuccory,  fenel,  and  fmallage  roots, 
and  a  little  of  an  onion. 

Wine  for  the  fpirits. 

Take  gold  perfectly  refined  three  ounces,  quench  it  fix  or  fever»  times 
in  good  claret  wine  ;  add  of  nitre  fix  grains  for  two  draughts  :  add  of  faf- 
fron prepared  three  grains,  of  ambergrile  four  grains,  p.ils  it  through  an 
hippocrals  bag,  wherein  there  is  a  dram  of  cinnamon  grofs  beaten,  or,  to  avoid 
the  dimming  of  the  colour,  of  ginger.  Take  two  fpoonfuls  of  this  to  a 
draught  of  frefli  claret  wine. 

The  preparing  of  faffron. 

Take  fix  grains  of  faffron,  fteep'd  in  half  parts  of  wine  and  rofe-water, 
and  a  quarter  part  vinegar ,   then  dry  it  in  the  fun. 

Wine  againft  advafe  melanchoh,  preferring  the  fenjes  and  the  reafon. 

Take  the  roots  of  buglofs  well  fcraped  and  cleanfed  from  their  inner  pith, 
and  cut  them  into  fmall  flices ;  ftcep  them  in  wine  of  gold  extinguifiied  ut 
fiipra,  and  add  of  nitre  three  grains,  and  drink  it  ut  fupra,  mixed  with  frefh 
wine  :  the  roots  muft  not  continue  lleeped  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and 
they  mufl  be  changed  thrice. 

Breakfaji 
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Brcakfajl  prefervatlve  againjl  the , gout  and  rheums. 

To  take  once  in  the  month  at  lead,  and  for  two  davs  together,  one  grain 
of  cajlorei  in  my  ordinary  broth. 

The  preparation  cf  garlick. 

Take  garlick  four  ounces,  boil  it  upon  a  foft  fire  in  claret  wine,  for 
half  an  hour.  Take  it  out,  and  fteep  it  in  vinegar;  whereto  add  two  drams 
of  cloves,  then  take  it  forth,  and  keep  it  in  a  glafs  for  ufe. 

The  artificial  preparation  of  damask  rofcs  for  fmcU. 

Take  rofes,  pull  their  leaves,  then  dry  them  in  a  clear  day  in  the  hot 
fun  ;  then  their  fmell  will  be  as  gone.  Then  cram  them  into  an  earthen 
bottle,  very  dry  and  fweet,  and  ftop  it  very  clofe ;  they  will  remain  in  fmell 
and  colour  both  freflier,  than  thofe  that  are  otherwife  dried.  Note,  the 
firft  drying,  and  clofe  keeping  upon  it,  preventeth  all  putrefadtion,  and 
the  fecond  fpirit  cometh  forth,  made  of  the  remaining  moirturc  not  dilli- 
pated. 

A  refiorative  drink. 

T AViE  oi  Indian  maiz  half  a  pound,  grind  it  not  too  fmall,  but  to  the 
finenefs  of  ordinary  meal,  and  then  bolt  and  fearce  it,  that  all  the  hufky 
part  may  be  taken  away.  Take  of  eryngium  roots,  three  ounces,  of  dates 
as  much,  of  enula  two  drams,  of  mace  three  drams,  and  brew  them  with 
ten  Ihilling  beer  to  the  quantity  of  four  gallons  :  and  this  do,  either  by  de- 
cofting  them  in  a  pottle  of  wort,  to  be  after  mingled  with  the  beer,  being 
new  tapped,  or  otherwife  infufe  it  in  the  new  beer  in  a  bag.  Ufe  this  fami- 
liarly at  meals. 

Againjl  the  ivajle  of  the  body  by  heat. 

Take  fweet  pomegranates,  and  flrain  them  lightly,  not  preffing  ^hc  ker- 
nel, into  a  glafs  j  where  put  fome  little  of  the  peel  of  a  citron,  and  two 
or  three  cloves,  and  three  grains  of  amber-grife,  and  a  pretty  deal  of  fine 
fugar.     It  is  to  be  drunk  every  morning  whilft  pomegranates  laft. 

Mfihufalem  'water.     Againfl  all  afperity  and  torrefaBion  of  inicard  partSy 
a7id  all  adujlion  of  the  blood,  and  generally  againft  the  drynejs  of  age. 

Take  crevifes  very  new,  q.  f.  boil  them  well  in  claret  wine  ;  of  them 
take  only  the  Ihells,  and  rub  them  very  clean,  efpecially  on  the  infide,  that 
they  may  be  thoroughly  cleanfed  from  the  meat.  Then  walli  them  three  or 
four  times  in  frefli  claret  wine,  heated  :  ftill  changing  the  wine,  till  all  the 
fifh-tafte  be  quite  taken  away.  But  in  the  wine  wherein  they  are  v/aflied, 
deep  fome  tops  of  green  rofemary ;  then  dry  the  pure  fliell  throughly,  and 
bring  them  to  an  exquiiite  powder.  Of  this  powder  take  three  drams. 
Take  alfo  pearl,  and  fteep  them  in  vinegar  twelve  hours,  and  dry  off  the 
vinegar ;  of  this  powder  alfo  three  drams.  Then  put  the  fliell  powder  and 
pearl  powder  together,  and  add  to  them  of  ginger  one  fcruplc,  and  of 
white  poppy  feed  half  a  fcruplc,  and  fleep  them  in  fpirit  of  wine  (where- 
in fix  grains  of  faftron  have  been  diflblved)  feven  hours.  Then  upon  a 
gentle  heat,  vapour  away  all  the  ipirit  of  wine,  and  dry  the  powder  a- 
gaiud  the  fun  without  fire.  Add  to  it  of  nitre  one  dram,  of  amber-2;rife 
ene  fcruple   and  a  half ;  and  fo  keep  tills  powder  for  ufe  in  a  clean  glafs. 

then 
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Then  take  a  pottle  of  milk,  and  flice  in  it  of  fredi  cucumbers,  the  inner  pitB 
only  (the  rind  being  pared  off)  four  ounces,  and  draw  forth  a  water  by 
diflillation.     Take  of  claret  wine  a  pint,  and  quench  gold  in  it  foiir  times; 

Of  the  wine,  and  of  the  water  of  milk,  take  of  each  three  ounces,  of  tlie 
powder  one  fcruple,  and  drink  it  in  the  morning  ;  ftir  up  the  powder  when 
you  drink,  and  walk  upon  it. 

j^  catalogue  of  ajirhigents,  openers,  and  cor  dials,  injlrimwital  to  health. 

Astringents. 
Red  rofe,  black-berry,  myrtle,  plantane,  flower  of  pomegranate,  mint, 
aloes  well  wafhed,  myrobalanes,  floes,  agrejliafraga,  maltich,  myrrh,  faf- 
fron,  leaves  of  rofemary,  rhubarb  received  by  infulion,  cloves,  fervice-ber- 
ries,  coma,  wormwood,  bole  armeniack,  fealed  earth,  cinquefoil,  tincSture  of 
{[ed,  fanguis  draconis,  coral,  amber,  quinces,  fpikenard,  galls,  alume,  blood- 
flone,  mummy,  amomiini,  galangal,  cyprels,  ivy,  pjylhim,  houfleek,  fallow, 
mullein,  vine,  oak-leaves,  lignum  aloes,  red  fanders,  mulberry,  medlars,  flow- 
ers of  peach  trees,  pomegranates,  pears,  palmule,  pith  of  kernels,  purllain, 
acacia,  laudanum,  tragacanth,  thus  olibani,  comfrey,  Ihepherd's-purlc,  po- 
lygonium. 

A/lritigents   [both  hot  and  cold)  which  corroborate  the  parts,    and  which  con- 
firm  and  refrejh  fiich  of  them  as  are  loofe  or  la7igiiijlnng' 

Rosemary,  mint,  efpecially  with  vinegar,  cloves,  cinamon,  cardamom, 
lign-aloes,  rofe,  myrtle,  red  fanders,  cotonea,  red  wine,  chalybeat  wine,  five- 
finger  grafs,  plantane,  apples  of  cyprefs,  berberries,  fraga,  fervice-berries, 
cornels,   ribes,  four  pears,  rambefia. 

Jlftringents  Jlyptic,  which  by  their  fly ptic  'virtue  may  flay  fluxes. , 
Sloes,  acacia,  rind  of  pomegranates  infufed,  at  leaft  three   hours,    the 
flyptic  virtue  not  coming  forth  in  leffer  time.     Alume,  galls,  juice  of  fallow, 
fyrup  of  unripe  quinces,  balauflia^  the  whites  of   eggs  boiled   hard  in   vi- 
negar. 

Jflringents,  which  by  their  cold  and  earthy  nature,  may  flay  the  motion  of 

the  humours  teiiding  to   a  flux. 
Sealed  q^x^,  fanguis  draconis,  coral,  pearls,  the  fhell  of  the  fifli  daBylus. 

\Aflringents,  which  by  the  thicknefs  of  their  fubflajice,  fluff  as  it  were  the  thin 

humours,  and  thereby  flay  fluxes. 
Rice,  beans,   millet,    cauls,  dry  cheefe,  frefli  goats  milk, 

Aftringents^  which  by   'virtue  of  their  glutinous  fubflancCy  reflrain  a  flux, 

andflrengthen  the  loofer  parts. 

Karabe  (^z),  maftich,  fpodium,  hartfhorn,  frankincenfc,  dried  bulls  piftle, 
giun  tragacanth. 

Aflringents  purgative,   which  bavi?7g  by  their  purgative,  or  expulflve  power , 
thrufl  out  the  humours,  leave  behind  them  aflriSlive  virtue. 
Rhubarb,  efpecially  that  which  is  toafled  againft  the  fire;  myrobalanes, 
tartar,  tamarinds,  (an  htdian  fruit  like  green  damafcenes.) 

[a)  Perhaps  he  meant  the  fruit  of  Karobe. 

Aflrift^ 
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j^ringents  whtcb  do  'oety  much  fuck  and  dry  up  the  humour  s^  and  thereby  Jiay 

fluxes. 

Rust  of  iron,  crocus  martis^  afhes  of  fpices. 

jtijiringents^  which  by  their  nature  do  dull  the  fpirits,  and  lay  ajleep  the  eX" 
puljive  virtue,  and  take  anvay  the  acrimony  of  all  humours. 

Laudanum,  mithridate,  diafcordium,  diacodium. 

AjlringentSj  isohich  by  chert foing  the  flrength  of  the  parts y  do  comfort  and  con-^ 

frm  their  retentive  power. 

A  ftomacher  of  fcarlet  cloth  :  whelps,  or   young  healthy  boys,  applied  to 
the  flomach :  hippocratic  wines,  fo  they  be  made  of  auflere  raateriaisi 

Openers. 

Succory,  endive,  betony,  liverwort,  petrofelinum,  fmallage,  afparagus^ 
roots  of  grafs,  dodder,  tamarifk,  juncus  odoratus,  lacca,  cupparus,  worm-i 
wood,  chamaepitys,  fumaria,  fcurvy-grafs,  eringo,  nettle,  ireos,  elder,  hyffopj, 
arijlolochia,  gentian,  cojlus^  fenel-root,  maiden-hair,  harts-tongue,  daffodilly, 
afarum,  iarfaparilla,  failafras,  acorns,  abretonum,  aloes,  agaric,  rhubarb  in- 
fufed,  onions,  garlick,  bother,  fquilla,  fow-bread,  Indian  nard,  Celtic  nard^ 
bark  of  laurel  tree,  bitter  almonds,  holy  thiftle,  camomile,  gun-powder,  fows 
{miilepedes)  ammoniac,  man's  urine,  rue,  park  leaves  (yitex)  centaury,  lupines, 
chamaedrys,  cojlum,  ammios,  biftort,  camphire,  daucus  feed,  Indian  balfaftij, 
fcordium^  fweet  cane,  galingal,  agrimony. 

C  O  k  D  I  A  L  Si 

Flowers  of  bafil  royal,  fores  caryophyllati,  flowers  of  buglofs  and  borage^ 
rind  of  citron,  orange  flowers,  rofemary,  and  its  flowers,  faffron,  mufk,  am- 
ber, folium,  (/.  e.  nardi  folium)  balm-gentle,  pimpernel,  gems,  gold,  gene- 
rous wines,  fragrant  apples,  rofe,  rofa  mofchata,  cloves,  lign-aloes,  mace, 
cinamon,  nutmeg,  cardamom,  galingal,  vinegar,  kermes  berry,  herba  mof- 
chata, betony,  white  fanders,  camphire,  flowers  of  heliotrope,  peny-royalj 
fcordium,  opium  corrected,  white  pepper,  najlurtium,  white  and  red  bean, 
caftum  duke,  daSlylus,  pine,  fig,  egg  Ihell,  vinum  mahaticum,  ginger,  kid- 
neys, oifters,  crevifes,  (or  river  crabs)  feed  of  nettle,  oil  of  fweet  almonds, 
fejaminum  oleum,  afparagus,  bulbous  roots,  onions,  garlick,  eruca,  daucus 
feed,  eringo,  filer  montanus,  the  fmell  of  mufk,  cynethi  odor,  caraway  feed, 
flower  of  puis,  anifeed,  pellitory,  anointing  of  the  tefticles  with  oil  of  elder,, 
in  which  pellitory  hath  been  boil'd,  cloves  with  goats  milk,  olibanum. 

An  extraB  by  the  lord  Bacon,  for  his  own  ufe,  out  of  the  book  of  the  prolon- 
gation of  life,  together  with  fome  new  advices  in  order  to  health, 

1 .  Ojj  c  e  in  the  week,  or  at  leaft  in  the  fortnight,  to  take  the  water  of 
mithridate  diflilled,  with  three  parts  to  one,  or  ftrawberry  water  to  allay  it  j 
and  Ibme  grains  of  nitre  and  faffron,  in  the  morning  between  fleeps. 

2.  To  continue  my  broth,  with  nitre ;  but  to  interchange  it  every  other 
two  days,  with  the  juice  of  pomegranates  expreffed,  with  a  little  cloves, 
and  rind  of  citron. 
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5,  To  order  the  taking  of  the  maceration  (a),  as  followeth. 

To  add  to  the  maceration  fix  grains  of  cremor  fartari,  and  as  much  emila. 

To  add  to  the  oxymel  fome  infufion  of  fenel  roots  in  the  vinegar,  and 
four  grains  of  angelica  feed,  and  juice  of  lemons,  a  third  part  to  the  vinegar. 

To  take  it  not  fo  immediately  before  fupper  ;  and  to  have  the  broth  Ipe- 
cially  made  with  barley,  rofemary,  thyme,  and  crefles. 

Sometimes  to  add  to  the  maceration  three  grains  of  tartar,  and  tvvo  of 
enula,  to  cut  the  more  heavy  and  vifcous  humours  ;  left  rhubarb  work  only 
upon  the  lighteft. 

To  take  fometimes  the  oxymel  before  it,  and  fometimes  the  Spatiijh  ho- 
ney fimple. 

4.  To  take  once  in  the  month  at  leaft,  and  for  two  days  together,  a  grain 
and  a  half  of  caftor  in  my  broth,  and  breakfaft. 

5.  A  cooling  clyfter  to  be  ufed  once  a  month,  after  the  working  of  the 
maceration  is  fettled. 

Take  of  barley  water,  In  which  the  roots  of  buglofs  are  boiled,  three 
ounces,  with  two  drams  of  red  fanders,  and  two  ounces  of  raifins  of  the 
fun,  and  one  ounce  of  dadtyles,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  fat  caricks  ;  let 
it  be  ftrained,  and  add  to  it  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  fyrup  of  violets :  let  a 
clyfter  be  made.     Let  this  be  taken  (with  veal)  in  the  aforefaid  decodtion. 

6.  To  take  every  morning  the  fume  of  lign-aloes,  rofemary  and  bays 
dried,  which  I  ufe  ;  but  once  in  a  week  to  add  a  little  tobacco,  without 
otherwife  taking  it  in  a  pipe. 

7.  To  appoint  every  day  aft  hour,  ad  affeSius  intentionaks  ^  Jams.  ^. 
de  particulari. 

8.  To  remember  mafticatories  for  the  mouth. 

9.  And  orange-flower  water  to  be  fmelt  to,  or  fnuffed  up. 

10.  In  the  third  hour,  after  the  fun  is  rifen,  to  take  in  air  from  fome 
high  and  open  place,  with  a  ventilation  of  rojae  mofchatae^  and  frefh  violets ; 
and  to  ftir  the  earth,  with  infufion  of  wine  and  mint. 

11.  To  ufe  ale  with  a  little  eniila  campana,  carduus,  germander,  fage,  an- 
gelica feed,  crefles  of  a  middle  age,  to  beget  a  robuft  heat. 

12.  MiTHRiDATE  thrice  a  year. 

13.  A  bit  of  bread  dipt  in  vino  odorato,  with  fyrup  of  dry  rofes,  and  a 
little  amber,  at  going  to  bed. 

14.  Never  to  keep  the  body  in  the  fame  pofture  above  half  an  hour  at 
a  time, 

15.  Four  precepts.  To  break  oiF  cuftom.  To  ftiake  off  fpirits  ill  dit- 
pofed.     To  meditate  on  youth.     To  do  nothing  againft  a  man's  genius. 

16.  Syrup  of  quinces  for  the  fnouth  of  the  ftomach.  Enquire  concer- 
ning other  things  ufeful  in  that  kind. 

17.  To  ufe  once  during  fupper  time,  wine  in  which  gold  is  quenched. 
i8.  To  ufe  anointing  in  the  morning  lightly  with   oil   of  almonds,  with 

fait  and  fafFron,  and  a  gentle  rubbing. 

19.  Ale  of  the  fecond  infufion  of  the  vine  of  oak. 

20.  Methusalem  water,  of  pearls  and  fhells,  of  crabs,  and  a  little  chalk. 

21.  Ale  of  raifins,  dadyles,  potatoes,  piftachios,  honey,  tragacanth,  maflick. 

22.  Wine  with  fwines  flefh,  or  harts  flefh. 

23.  To  drink  the  firft  cup  at  fupper  hot,  and  half  an  hour  before  fupper 
fbmething  hot  and  aromatis'd. 

(a)  Viz.  Of  rhubarb  infufed  into  a  draught  of  white-wine  and  beer,  mingled  together,  for  the  fpace 
of  half  an  hour,  once  in  fix  or  feven  days.    See  the  lord  Bofonh  life  by  Dr.  Raiviey,  towards  the  end. 

24.  Cha- 
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24.  Chalybeats,  four  times  a  year. 

25.  Pilidae  ex  tribus,  once  in  two  months,  but  after  the  ma  is  has  been 
macerated  in  oil  of  almonds. 

26.  Heroic  defires. 

27.  Bath  iNG  of  the  feet  once  in  a  month,  with  lye  ex  fate  mgro,  camo- 
mile, fwcet  marjoram,  fenel,  fage,  and  a  little  aqua  vitaei 

28.  To  provide  always  an  apt  breakfaft. 

29.  To  beat  the  flefh  before  roafting  of  it. 

30.  Macerations  in  pickles. 

31.  Agitation  of  beer  by  ropes,  or  in  wheel-barrows. 

32.  That  diet  is  good  which  makes  lean,  and  then  renews.  Confider  of 
the  ways   to  effedl  it. 

Medical  receipts   of  the  lord  Bacofi. 

His  lord/hip's  ufual  receipt  for  the  gout,  to  which  he  refen  Nat.  Hiji, 

Cent.  I.  A^.  60.  p.  16. 

I.  The  poult  is. 

Take  of  manchet  about  three  ounces,  the  crumb  only  thin  cut}  let  it 
be  boiled  in  milk  till  it  grow  to  a  pulp.  Add  in  the  end  a  dram  and  a  half 
of  the  powder  of  red  rofes^  of  faffron  ten  grains;  of  oil  of  rofes  an  ounce;  let 
it  be  fpread  upon  a  linen  cloth,  and  applied  lukewarm,  and  continued  for 
three  hours  fpace. 

2.  'The  bath  or  fome7ifation. 

Take  of  fage  leaves  half  a  handful ;  of  the  root  of  hemlock  fliced  fix 
drams;  of  briony  roots  half  an  ounce  ;  of  the  leaves  of  red  rofes  two  pngils  ; 
let  them  be  boiled  in  a  pottle  of  water,  wherein  fteel  hath  been  quenched, 
till  the  liquor  come  to  a  quart.  After  the  flraining,  put  in  half  a  handful 
of  bay  fait.  Let  it  be  ufed  with  fcarlet  cloth,  or  fcarlet  wool,  dipped  In 
the  liquor  hot,  and  fo  renewed  icvcn  times;  all  in  the  ipace  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  or  little  niore. 

3.  The  plai/ler. 

Take  Emplaftrum  dlacakiteos,  as  much  as  is  fufficient  for  the  part  yoii 
mean  to  cover.  Let  it  be  dilTolved  with  oil  of  rofes,  in  fuch  a  confidence  as 
will  ftick;  and  fpread  upon  apiece  of  hoUand,  and  applied. 

Hii  lordjhip's  broth  and  fomentation  for  theflone. 

The  broth. 

Take  one  dram  o? eryiigjum  roots,  clcanfed  and  diced;  and  boil  them  to-r 
gether  with  a  chicken.  In  the  end,  add  of  elder  flowers,  and  marigold  flowers 
together,  one  pugil,  of  angelica  feed  half  a  dram,  ofraifins  of  the  fun  floned 
hfcecn,  of  rofemary,  thyme,  mace,  together,  a  little. 

In  fix  ounces  of  this  broth,  or  thereabouts,  let  there  be  difiblved  of  white' 
cremor  tartari  three  grains. 

Every  third  or  fourth  day,  take  a  final  1  toaft  of  manchet,  dipped  in  oil 
of  fwcet  almonds  new  drawn,  and  fprinkled  with  a  little  loaf  fugar.  You 
niav  make  the  broth  for  two  days,  and  take  the  one  half  every  day.  If  you 
tind  the  flone  to  ftir,  forbear  the  toaft  for  a  courfe  or  two.     The  intention  of 
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this  broth  is,  not  to  void,   but   to  undermine  the  quarr)^  of  the  Hone?  in  the 
kidneys. 

the  fomentation. 

Take  of  leaves  of  violets,  mallows,  pelUtory  of  the  ^vallj  together,  one 
handful ;  of  flowers  of  camomile  and  melilot,  together  one  pugil ;  the  root  of 
marfh-mallows  one  ounce ;  of  anis  and  fenel-feeds  together,  one  ounce  and  a 
half;  of  flax-feed  two  drams.     Make  a  decodion  in  Ipring  water. 

The  fecond  receipt^  fiewing  the  way  of  making  a  certain  ointtncnt^  which  his 

lordfnp  called,  unguentum  fragrans  five  Romanura ;  the  fragrant  or  Roman 

unguent. 

Take  of  the  fat  of  a  deer  half  a  pound;  of  oil  of  fweet  almonds  two 
ounces :  let  them  be  fet  upon  a  very  gentle  fire,  and  flirr'd  with  a  flick  of 
juniper  till  they  are  melted.  Add  of  root  of  flower-de-luce  powdered,  da- 
mafk  rofes  powdered  together,  one  dram ;  of  myrrh  diflblved  in  rofe-water 
half  a  dram ;  of  cloves  half  a  fcruple ;  of  civet  four  grains  i  of  mufk  fix 
grains ;  of  oil  of  mace  expreffed  one  drop ;  as  much  of  rofe  water  as  fuffi- 
ceth  to  keep  the  unguent  from  being  too  thick.  Let  all  thefe  be  put  together 
in  a  glafs,  and  fet  upon  the  embers  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  and  llirred 
■with  a  flick  of  juniper. 

Note  ;  that  in  the  confeftion  of  this  ointment,  there  was  not  ufed  above 
a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and  a  tenth  part  of  a  quarter  of  deer's  fuet :  and  that  all 
the  ingredients,  except  the  oil  of  almonds,  were  doubled  when  the  ointment 
was  half  made,  becaufe  the  fat  things  feemed  tabe  too  predominant. 

T/jf  third  receipt.     A  manus  Chrifliyor  theflomacK 

Take  of  thebefl:  pearls  very  finely  pulveriz'd  one  dram  ;  of  fal  nitre  one 
fcruple  ;  of  tartar  two  fcruples ;  of  ginger  and  galingal  together,  one  ounce 
and  a  half;  of  calamus,  root  of  enula  campana,  nutmeg,  together,  one  fcruple 
and  a  half;  of  amber  flxteen  grains;  of  the  befl:  mulk  ten  grains;  with  role 
water  and  the  fineft  fugar,  let  there  be  made  a  tnanus  Chrijli. 

THoe  fourth  receipt.     Afecretfor  the  ftomach. 

Take  lignum  aloes  in  grofs  fhavings,  fl:eep  them  in  fack,  or  alicant,  changed 
twice,  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  till  the  bitternefs  be  drawn  forth.  Then  take 
the  (havings  forth,  and  dry  diem  in  the  fhade,  and  beat  them  to  an  excellent 
powder.  Of  that  powder,  with  the  fyrup  of  citrons,  make  a  fmall  pill,  to  be 
taken  before  fupper. 
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THIS  fable  my  lord  devlfed,  to  the  end  that  he  might  exhibit" 
therein,  a  model  or  defcription  of  a  college,  inftituted  for  the 
interpreting  of  nature,  and  the  producing  of  great  and  mar- 
vellous works,  for  the  benefit  of  men ;  under  the  name  of 
Solomo?i^s  houfe,  or  the  college  of  the  fix  days  works.  And 
even  fo  far  his  lordfhip  hath  proceeded,  as  to  finifh  that  part.  Certainly  the 
model  is  more  vaft  and  high,  than  can  pofllbly  be  imitated  in  all  things  j  not- 
withftanding  moft  things  therein  are  within  men's  power  to  efFedl.  His  lord- 
fhip thought  alfo  in  this  prefent  fable,  to  have  compofed  a  frame  of  laws, 
or  of  the  beft  ftate  or  mould  of  a  common- wealth ;  but  forefeeing  it  would  be 
a  long  work,  his  defire  of  collecting  the  natural  hiflory  diverted  him,  which 
he  preferred  many  degrees  before  it. 

This  work  of  the  new  Atlantis  (as  much  as  concerneth  thcEngUJh  edi- 
tion) his  lordfhip  defigned  for  this  place  j  in  regard  it  hath  fo  near  affinity 
(in  one  part  of  it)  with  the  preceding  natural  hiflory. 

W.  Rawley. 
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WE  failed  from  Peru   (where  we  had  continued  by  the  Ipace 
of  one    whole  year)  for  Chhui  and  Japiv^  by  the  foudi  fea, 
taking    with   us  viftuals  for  twelve  months ;  and  had    good 
winds  from  the  ealt,  though  foft  and  weak,  for  five  months 
fpace  and  more.     But   then  the  wind  canie  about,  and  fet- 
tled in  the  weft  for  many  days,  fo   as  we  could  make   little  or  no   way, 
and  were  fometimes  in  purpofe  to  turn  back.     But  then  again  there  arofe' 
Ibong  and  great  winds  from  the  fouth,  \^•ith  a  point  eaft,  v^'hich  carried  us 
up  (for  all  that  we  could  do)   towards  the  north  :  by  which  time  our  vidluals 
failed  us,  though  we  had  made  good  fparc  of  them.     So  that  finding  our  felves  in 
the  midft  of  the  greateft  wildernels  of  waters  in  the  world,  without  vidhial,  we 
gave  our  felves  for  loft  men,  and  prepared  for  death.     Yet  v/e  did  lift  up  our 
hearts  and  voices  to  God  atjove,  who  flieweth  his  wonders  in  the  deep ;   be-'^ 
feeching  him  of  his  mercy,  that  as  in  the  beginning  he  difcovered  the  face 
of  the  decp^  and  brought  forth  dry  land  ;  fo  he  would  now  difcover  land  to 
us,  that  we  might  not  perifh.     And   it  came  to   pafs,  that  the  next  day  a- 
bout  evening,  we  faw  within  a  kenning  before  us,  towards  the  north,  as  it 
were  thick  clouds,  which  did  put  us  in  fome  hope  of  land  ;  knowing  hovf 
that  part  of  the  fouth  fea  was  utterly  unknown  ;  and  might  have  iflands  or 
continents,  that  hitherto  were  not  come  to  light.     Wherefore  we  bent  our 
courfe  thither,  where  we  faw  the  appearance  of  land  all  that  night  j  and  in 
the  dawning  of  the  next  day,  we  might  plainly  difcern   that  it  was  a  land, 
flat  to  our  light,  and  full  of  bofcage,    which  made  it  fhew  the  more  dark. 
And  after  an  hour  and  a  half's  failing,  we  enter'd  into  a  good  haven,  being 
the  port  of  a  fair  city ;  not  great  indeed,    but  well   built,  and  that  gave  a 
pleaiant  view  from  the  fea :    and   we  thinking   every  minute  long  till  we 
were  on  land,  came  clofe  to  the  fhore,   and  offered  to  land.     But  ftraight- 
ways  we  faw  divers  of  the  people  with  baftons  in  their  hands,  (as  it  were) 
forbidding  us  to  land ;  yet  without  any   cries  or  fiercenefs,  but  only  as  warn- 
ing us  off,  by  figns  that  they  made.     Whereupon  being  not  a  little  difcom- 
forted,  we  were  advifing  with  our  lelves  what  we  fliould  do.     During  which 
time  there  made  fordi  to  us   a  fmall  boat,    with  about   eight  pcrfbns  in  itj 
whereof  one  of  them  had  in  his  hand  a  tipftaff  of  a  yellow  cane,  tipped  at 
b^9th  ends  with  blue,  who  made  aboard  our  fliip,   without  any  lliew  of  dii^ 
truft  at  all.     And  when  he  faw  one  of  our  number  prefent  himfelf  fbme- 
what  afore  the  reft,  he  drew  forth  a  little  fcrole  of  parchment  (fomewhat 
yellower  than  our  parchment,  and  fhining  like  the  leaves  of  writing  tables, 
but  otherwife  foft  and  flexible)  and  delivered   it  to  our  foremoft  man.     In 
which  fcrole  were  written  in  ancient  Hebrew,   and  in  ancient  Greek,  and  in 
good  Latin  of  the  fchool,  and  in  Spanijh,  thefe  words ;  Land  ye  not,  none 
of  you,  and  provide  to  be  gone,  from  this  coaft,  within  llxteen  days,  except 
you  have  farther  time  given  you  :  mean  while,  if  you  want  frefli  water,  or 
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•vidual,  or  help  for  your  iick,  or  that  your  fiiip  needeth  repair,  write  down 
your  wains  and  you  Ihall  have  that  which  belongeth  to  mercy.  Tliis  fcrclc 
was  figned  with  a  ftamp  of  cherubims  wings,  not  fpread,  but  hanging 
downwards,  and  by  them  a  crofs.  This  being  deUvered,  the  ollicer  return- 
fed,  and  left  only  a  fervant  with  us  to  receive  our  anfwer.  Confuking  here- 
upon amongfl:  our  lelves^  wc  were  much  perplexed.  The  denial  of  land- 
ing, and  hafty  warning  us  away,  troubled  us  much  ;  on  tl^e  tJther  fide,  to 
find  that  the  people  had  languages,  and  were  fo  full  of  humanity,  did  com- 
fort us  not  a  little.  And  above  all,  the  fign  of  the  crofs  to  that  inftrument 
was  to  us  a  great  rejoicing,  and  as  it  were  a  certain  prefage  of  r^ood.  Our 
anfwer  was  in  the  Spanijh  tongue ;  That  for  our  fliip  it  was  well ;  for  vi{4,' 
had  rather  met  with  calms  and  contrary  winds,  than  any  tempefts.  For  our 
fick  they  were  many,  and  in  very  ill  cafe ;  fo  that  if  the/  were  not  per- 
mitted to  land,  they  ran  in  danger  of  their  lives.  Our  other  wants  we  let 
down  in  particular ;  adding,  that  we  had  fome  little  llore  of  merchandize^ 
which  if  it  pleafed  them  to  deal  for,  it  might  fupply  our  w.;nts,  wichout  be- 
ing chargeable  unto  them.  We  offered  fome  reward  in  piliolets  unto  the  fer- 
vant, and  a  piece  of  crimfon  velvet  to  be  prefented  to  the  officer  :  but  the  fer- 
vant took  them  not,  nor  would  fcarce  look  upon  them  ;  and  fo  left  us,  a.ad 
went  back  in  another  little  boat  which  was  fent  for  him. 

About  three  hours  after  we  had  diipatched  our  anfwer,  there  came  to- 
wards us  a  perfon  (as  it  feemed)  of  place.  He  had  on  him  a  gown  with  wide 
lleeves,  of  a  kind  of  water  chamblet,  of  an  excellent  azure  colour,  far  more 
glofly  than  ours ;  his  under  apparel  v/as  green,  and  fo  was  his  hat,  being  in 
the  form  of  a  turban,  daintily  made,  and  not  fo  huge  as  the  Turkijh  tur- 
bans; and  the  locks  of  his  hair  came  down  below  the  brims  of  it.  A  reve-- 
rend  man  was  he  to  behold.  He  came  in  a  boatj  gilt  in  fome  part  of  it, ' 
v/ith  four  perfons  more  only  in  that  boat ;  and  was  followed  by  another  boat, 
wherein  were  fome  twenty.  When  he  was  come  within  a  flight  fliot  of  our 
fhip,  figns  were  made  to  us,  that  we  fliould  fend  forth  fome  to  meet  him 
upon  the  water,  which  we  prefently  did  in  our  fhip-boat,  fending  the  prin-i 
cipal  man  amongft  us  fave  one,  and  four  of  our  number  with  him.  Wherj 
we  were  come  within  fix  yards  of  their  boat,  they  called  to  us  to  ilay," 
and  not  to  approach  farther,  which  we  did.  And  thereupon  the  mari^- 
whom  I  before  defcribed,  flood  up,  and  with  a  loud  voice  in  Spa?2ip,  afked,' 
are  ye  Chriftians?  We  anfwered,  we  were;  fearing  the  lefs,  becaufe  of  the 
crofi  we  had  feen  in  the  fubfcription.  At  which  anfwer  the  faid  perfon 
lift  up  his  right  hand  towards  heaven,  and  drew  it  foftly  to  his  mouth, 
(which  is  the  gefture  they  ufe  when  they  thank  God)  and  then  faid  :  If  ye 
will  fwear  (all  of  you)  by  the  merits  of  the  Saviour,  that  ye  are  no  pirates : 
nor  have  fbed  blood  lawfully  nor  unlawfully  within  forty  days  paft  j  you 
may  have  licence  to  come  on  land.  We  faid,  we  were  all  ready  to  takej 
that  oath.  Whereupon  one  of  thofe  that  were  with  him,  being  (as  it  feem- 
ed) a  notary,  made  an  entry  of  this  a<5t.  Which  done^  another  of  the  at- 
tendants of  the  great  perfon,  which  was  with  him  in  the  fame  boat,  after 
his  lord  had  fpoken  a  little  to  him,  faid  aloud ;  My  lord  would  have  you 
know,  that  it  is  not  of  pride,  or  greatnefs,  that  he  cometh  not  aboard  your 
fliip;  but  for  that,  in  your  anfwer,  you  declare,  that  you  have  many  fick  a- 
mongft  you,  he  was  warned  by  the  confervator  of  health  of  the  city,  that  he 
Ihould  keep  a  diftance.  We  bowed  our  felves  towards  him,  and  anfwered, 
we  were  his  humble  fervants ;  and  accounted  for  great  honour,  and  fingiilar 
humanity  towards  us,  that   which  was  already  done  j  but   hoped   well,  that 
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the  nature  of  the  ficknefs  of  our  men  was  not  infedious.  So  he  returned  ; 
and  awhile  after  came  the  notary  to  us  aboard  our  fliip;  holding  in  his 
hand  a  fruit  of  that  countrey,  like  an  orange,  but  of  colour  between  orange- 
tawny  and  fcarlet,  which  caft  a  moft  excellent  odour.  He  ufed  it  (as 
it  feemeth)  for  a  prefervative  againft  infection.  He  gave  us  our  oath ;  by 
the  name  of  Jcjiis,  and  his  merits :  and  after  told  us,  that  the  next  day  by 
fix  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  we  (hould  be  fent  to,  and  brought  to  the 
Grangers  houfe,  (fo  he  called  it,)  where  we  flioul+l  be  accommodated  of 
things,  both  for  our  whole,  and  for  our  fick.  So  he  left  us  ;  and  when  we 
offered  him  fome  piftolets,  he  fmiling,  laid ;  he  muft  not  be  twice  paid  for 
one  labour  :  meaning  (as  I  take  it)  that  he  had  a  falary  fufficient  of  the  ftate 
for  his  fervice.  For  (as  I  after  learned)  they  call  an  officer  that  taketh  re- 
wards, twice  paid. 

The  next  morning  early,  there  came  to  us  the  fame  officer  that  came  to 
us  at  firft  with  his  cane,  and  told  us,  he  came  to  conduft  us  to  the  Gran- 
gers houfe ;  and  that  he  had  prevented  the  hour,  becaufe  we  might  have 
the  whole  day  before  us,  for  our  bufinefs.  For  (faid  he)  if  you  will  follow 
my  advice,  there  fliall  firft  go  with  me  fome  few  of  you ,  and  fee  the  place, 
and  how  it  may  be  made  convenient  for  you ;  and  then  you  may  fend  for 
your  fick,  and  the  reft  of  your  number,  which  ye  will  bring  on  land.  We 
thanked  him,  and  faid,  that  this  care,  which  he  took  of  defolate  ftrangers, 
God  would  reward.  And  fo  fix  of  us  went  on  land  with  him  :  and  when 
we  were  on  land,  he  went  before  us,  and  turned  to  us,  and  faid ;  he  was  but 
our  fervant,  and  our  guide.  He  led  us  through  three  fair  ftreets ;  and  all 
the  way  we  went,  there  were  gathered  fome  people  on  both  fides,  ftanding 
in  a  row ;  but  in  fo  civil  a  faihion,  as  if  it  had  been,  not  to  wonder  at  us, 
but  to  welcome  us ;  and  divers  of  them,  as  we  paffed  by  them,  put  their 
arms  a  little  abroad ;  which  is  their  gefture,  when  they  bid  any  welcome. 
The  ftrangers  houfe  is  a  fair  and  fpacious  houfe,  built  of  brick,  of  fbmewhat 
a  bluer  colour  than  our  brick  ;  and  with  handfome  windows,  fome  of  glafs, 
fome  of  a  kind  of  cambrick  oiled.  He  brought  us  firft  into  a  fair  parlour  a- 
bove  ftairs,  and  then  afked  us,  what  number  of  perfons  we  were  ?  And  how 
many  fick  ?  We  anfwered,  we  were  in  all  (fick  and  whole)  one  and  fifty 
perfons,  whereof  our  fick  were  feventeen.  He  defired  us  to  have  patience'a- 
little,  and  to  ftay  till  he  came  back  to  us,  which  was  about  an  hour  after  • 
gnd  then  he  led  us  to  fee  the  chambers,  which  were  provided  for  us,  being  in 
number  nineteen  :  They  having  caft  it  (as  it  feemeth)  that  four  of  thofe  chairii 
bers,  which  were  better  than  the  reft,  might  receive  four  of  the  principal  meii 
of  our  company,  and  lodge  them  alone  by  themfelves ;  and  the  other  fifteen 
chambers  were  to  lodge  us,  two  and  two  together.  The  chambers  were  hand- 
fome and  chearful  chambers,  and  furniftied  civilly.  Then  he  led  us  to  a  long 
gallery,  like  a  dorture,  where  he  fhewed  us  all  along  the  one  fide  (for  the 
other  fide  was  but  wall  and  window)  feventeen  cells,  very  neat  ones,  having 
partitions  of  cedar  wood.  Which  gallery  and  cells,  being  in  all  forty,  (many 
more  than  we  needed,)  were  inftituted  as  an  infirmary  for  fick  perfons.  And 
he  told  us  withal,  that  as  any  of  our  fick  waxed  well,  he  might  be  removed 
from  his  cell  to  a  chamber  :  for  which  purpofe  there  were  fet  forth  ten  fpare 
chambers,  befides  the  number  we  fpake  of  before.  This  done,  he  brought 
us  back  to  the  parlour,  and  lifdng  up  his  cane  a  little,  (as  they  do  when  they 
give  any  charge  or  command,)  faid  to  us,  ye  are  to  know  that  the  cuftom  of 
the  land  requireth,  that  after  this  day  and  to-morrow,  (which  we  give  you 
for  removing  your  people  from  your  ftiip,)  you  are  to  keep  within  doors  for 
.    '        '  z  three 
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three  days.  But  let  it  not  trouble  you,  nor  do  not  think  your  felves  reflrairi- 
ed,  but  rather  left  to  your  reft  and  eafe.  You  Oiall  want  nothing,  and  there 
are  fix  of  our  people  appointed  to  attend  you,  for  any  hufinefs  you  may  have 
abroad.  We  gave  him  thanks,  with  all  affedtion  and  refpecl^t,  and  faid  ;  God 
furely  is  manifefted  in  this  land.  We  offered  him  twenty  piftolets  ;  but  lie 
fmiled,  and  only  faid  ;  what  ?  twice  paid  !  And  fo  he  left  us.  Soon  after  our 
dinner  was  ferved  in ;  which  was  right  good  viands,  both  for  bread  and 
meat :  better  than  any  collegiate  diet,  that  I  have  known  in  Europe.  We 
had  alfo  drink  of  three  forts,  all  wliolefome  and  good  ;  wine  of  the  grape ; 
a  drink  of  grain,  fuch  as  is  with  us  our  ale,  but  more  clear:  and  a  kind  of 
cyder  made  of  a  fruit  of  that  conn  trev;  a  wonderful  pleafing  and  refreihing 
drink.  Befides,  there  were  brought  in  to  us  great  ftore  of  thofe  fcarlet  o- 
ranges  for  our  fick ;  which  (they  faid)  were  an  allured  remedy  for  ficknefs 
taken  at  fea.  There  was  given  us  alfo,  a  box  of  fmall  grey  or  whitifli  pills, 
which  they  wifhed  our  fick  lliould  take,  one  of  the  pills  every  night  before 
fleep ;  which  (they  faid)  would  haften  their  recovery.  The  next  day,  after 
that  our  trouble  of  carriage,  and  removing  of  our  men,  and  goods  out  of 
our  fhip,  was  fomewhat  fettled  and  quiet,  I  thought  good  to  call  our  com- 
pany together ;  and  when  they  were  affembled,  faid  unto  them ;  my  dear 
friends,  let  us  know  our  felves,  and  how  it  flandeth  with  us.  We  are 
men  caft  on  land,  as  yonas  was,  out  of  the  whale's  belly,  when  we  were  as 
buried  in  the  deep :  and  now  we  are  on  land,  we  are  but  between  death 
and  life;  for  we  are  beyond  both  the  old  world  and  the  new;  and  whether 
ever  we  fliall  fee  Europe,  God  only  knoweth.  It  is  a  kind  of  miracle  hath 
brought  us  hither :  and  it  muft  be  little  lefs  that  fhall  bring  us  hence. 
Therefore  in  regard  of  our  deliverance  paft,  and  our  danger  prefent  and  to 
come,  let  us  look  up  to  God,  and  every  man  reform  his  own  ways.  Be- 
iides  we  are  come  here  among ll  a  chriftian  people,  full  of  piety  and  huma- 
nity :  let  us  not  bring  that  confulion  of  face  upon  our  felves,  as  to  fl^tew  our 
vices,  or  unworthinels  before  thea>.  Yet  there  is  more  :  for  they  have  by 
commandment,  (though  in  form  of  courtefy)  cloyfter'd  us  within  thefe  walls 
for  three  days :  who  knoweth,  whether  it  be  not  to  take  fome  tafle  of  our 
manners  and  conditions  ?  And  if  they  find  them  bad,  to  banilh  us  ibaight- 
ways;  if  good,  to  give  us  farther  time.  For  thefe  men,  that  they  have  gi- 
ven us  for  attendance,  may  withal  have  an  eye  upon  us.  Therefore  for  God's 
love,  and  as  we  love  the  weale  of  our  fouls  and  bodies^  let  us  fo  behave  our 
felves,  as  we  may  be  at  peace  with  God,  and  may  find  grace  in  the  eyes  of 
this  people.  Our  company  with  one  voice  thanked  me  for  my  good  admo- 
nition, and  promifed  me  to  live  foberly  and  civilly,  and  without  giving  any 
the  leaft  occafion  of  offence.  So  we  fpsnt  our  three  days  joyfully,  and  with- 
out care,  in  expedtation  of  what  would  be  done  with  us,  when  they  were  ex- 
pired. During  which  time,  we  had  every  hour  joy  of  the  amendment  of  our 
fick  ;  who  thought  themfelves  caft  into  fome  divine  pool  of  healing ;  they 
mended  fo  kindly,  and  lb  fall. 

The  morrow  after  our  three  days  were  paft,  there  came  to  us  a  new  man 
that  we  had  not  fecn  before,  cloathed  in  blue  as  the  former  was,  five  that 
his  turban  was  white,  with  a  fmall  red  crofs  on  the  top.  He  had  alfo  a  tip- 
pet of  fine  linen.  At  his  coming  in  he  did  bend  to  us  a  little,  and  put  his 
arms  abroad.  We  of  our  parts  faluted  him  in  a  very  lowly  and  fubmilfne 
manner;  as  looking  that  from  him  we  fliould  receive  fentence  of  life  cr 
death.  He  defired  to  fpeak  with  fome  tew  of  us:  whereupon  fix  of  us  on:y 
ilayed,  and  the  reft  avoided  the  room.  lie  faid;  1  am  by  office  governour 
i  ''of 
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of  this  houfe  of  flrangers,  and  by  vocation  I  am  a  Chriftian  priefl: ;  and  there- 
fore am  come  to  you,  to  offer  you  my  fervice,  both  as  Grangers,  and  chiefly 
as  Chriftians.     Some  things  I  may  tell  you,  which  I   think  you   will    not 
be  unwilling  to  hear.     The  ftate  hath  given  you  licence  to  flay  on  land  for 
the  fpace   of  fix  weeks:  and  let  it  not  trouble  you  if  your   occafions  afk 
farther  time,  for  the  law  in  this  point  is  not  precife  j  and  I  do  not  doubt 
but  my  felf  fhall  be  able  to   obtain  for  you  fuch  farther  time  as  may  be 
convenient.     Ye  fliall  alfo  underftand,  that  the   flrangers   houfe   is  at  this 
time  rich,  and  much  beforehand  ;  for  it  hath  laid  up  revenue  thefe  thirty 
feven  years ;  for   fo  long  it   is   fince  any  flranger  arrived  in  this  part  :  and 
therefore  take  ye  no  care;  the  flate   will  defray  you  all  the  time  you  flay; 
neither  fhall  you  flay  one  day  the  lefs  for  that.     As  for  any  merchandize  you 
have  brought,  ye  fhall  be  well  ufed,  and  have  your  return   either  in  mer- 
chandize, or  in  gold   and  filver :  for  to  us  it  is  all  one.     And  if  you  have 
any  other  requefl   to  make,  hide  it  not.     For   ye  fhall   find,  we  will  not 
make  your  countenance  to  fall  by  the  anfwer  ye  fhall   receive.     Only  this 
I  mufl  tell  you,  that  none  of  you  mufl  go  above  a  karan,  (that  is  with 
them  a  mile   and  an  half)  from  the  wall?  of  the  city  without  fpecial   leave. 
We  anfwered,  after  we  had  looked  a  while  upon  one  another,  admiring  this 
gracious  and  parent-like  ufage ;  that  we  could  not  tell  what  to  fay  :  for  we 
wanted  words  to  exprefs  our  thanks ;   and  his  noble  free  offers  left  us  no- 
thing  no  afk.     It  feemed   to  us,  that   we  had  before  us  a  pifture  of  our  fal- 
vation  in  heaven  :  for  we  that  were  a  while  fince   in  the  jaws  of  death, 
were  now  brought  into   a  place,  where    we   found  nothing  but  confolations. 
For  the  commandment  laid  upon  us,   we  would  not  fail  to  obey  it,   though 
it  was  impoffible  but  our  hearts  fhould  be  inflamed  to   tread  farther   upon 
this   happy   and   holy  ground.     We   added ;  that  our  tongues  fliould   iirfl 
cleave  to  the  roofs  of  our  mout  hs,  ere  we  fhould  forget,   either  his  reve- 
rend perfon,  or  this  whole  nation,   in   our  prayers.     We   alfo  mofl  humbly 
befought  him  to  accept  of  us  as  his  true   fervants,  by  as  jufl  a  right  as  ever 
men  on  earth  were  bounden,  laying  and  prefenting,   both  our  perfons,  and 
all  we  had  at  his  feet.     He  laid ;  he  was  a  priefl,  and  looked  for  a  priefl's 
reward ;  which  was  our  brotherly  love,  and  the  good  of  our  fouls  and  bo- 
dies.    So  he  went  from   us,  not   without  tears  of  tendernefs  in  his  eyes ; 
and  left   us  alfo   confuled  with  joy  and  kindnefs,  faying  amongfl  our  felves, 
that  we  were  come   into  a  land  of  angels,  which  did  appear  to  us  daily,  and 
prevent  us  with  comforts  which  we  thought  not  of,  much  lefs  expedled. 

Th  e    next  day  about  ten  of  the  clock,  the  governour  came  to  us  again, 
and  after  falutations  faid  familiarly  ;  that  he  was  come  to  vifit  us ;  and  called 
for  a  chair,  and  fat  him  down :  and  we  being  fome  ten  of  us  (the  refl  were 
of  the   meaner  fort,   or  elfe  gone  abroad)  fat  down  with  him.    And  when 
we  were  fet,  he  began   thus  :  We  of  this  ifland  of  BenJ'akm  (for  fo  they 
call  it  in  their  language)   have  this ;  that  by  means  of  our  fblitary  fituation, 
and  of  the  laws  of  fecrecy  which  we  have  for  our  travellers,   and  our    rare  ad- 
miffion  of  flrangers;  we  know  well  mofl  part  of  the  habitable  world,   and 
are  our  felves  unknown.     Therefore  becaufe  he  that  knoweth  leafl  is  fittefl 
to  afk    queflions,  it  is  more  reafon   for  the  entertainment  of  the  time,   that 
ye  afk  mc  queflions,  than  that   I  afk  you.     We  anfwered ;  that  we    hum- 
bly thanked  him,   that  he  would  give  us  leave  fo  to  do :   and  that  we  con- 
ceived by   the    taile   we  had  already,  that  there    was  no  worldly  thing  on 
earth  more   worthy  to  be  known,  than  the  flate  of  that  happy  land.     But 
above  all   (we  faid)  fince  that  we   were  met  from  the  feveral  ends  of  the 

world. 
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world,  and  hoped  aiTjrcdly  that  we  fhould  meet  one  day  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (for  that  we  were  both  parts  Chriftians:)  we  defired  to  Icnow  (in 
refpeft  that  land  was  {o  remote,  and  fo  divided  by  vaft  and  unknown  leas, 
from  the  land  where  our  Saviour  walked  on  earth)  who  was  the  Apoflle  of 
that  nation,  and  how  it  was  converted  to  the  faith  ?  It  appeared  in  his  face 
that  he  took  great  contentment  in  this  our  queftion  :  he  fiid,  ye  knit  my  heart 
to  vou,  by  aiking  this  queftion  in  the  firll  place  5  for  it  fheweth  that  you 
firft  feek  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  I  ihall  gladly  and  briefly  fatisfy  your 
demand. 

About  twenty  years  after  the  afcenfion  of  our  Saviour,  it  came  to  pais, 
that  there  was  feen  by  the  people  of  Rmfiijli,  (a  city  upon  the  eaftern  coaft: 
of  our  iflandj  v/ithin  night,  (die  night  was  cloudy  and  calm)  as  it  might 
be  fome  miles  in  the  fea,  a  great  pillar  of  light ;  not  fliarp,  but  in  form  of  a 
column,  or  cylinder,  riling  from  the  fea,  a  great  way  up  towards  heaven  ;  and 
on  the  top  of  it  was  feen  a  large  crofs  of  light,  more  bright  and  refplendent 
than  the  body  of  the  pillar.  Upon  which  fo  ftrange  a  IpecSacle,  the  people 
of  the  city  gathered  apace  together  upon  the  fands  to  v/onder ;  and  fo  after 
put  themfelves  into  a  number  of  fmall  boats,  to  go  nearer  to  this  marvellous 
fight.  But  when  the  boats  were  come  within  (about)  iixty  yards  of  the 
pillar,  they  found  themfelves  all  bound,  and  could  go  no  farther,  yet  fo  as 
they  might  move  to  go  about,  but  might  not  approach  nearer :  fo  as  the 
boats  llood  all  as  in  a  theater,  beholding  this  light  as  an  heavenly  fign. 
It  fo  fell  out,  that  there  was  in  one  of  the  boats,  one  of  the  wife  men  of 
the  fociety  of  Solomon's  houfe ;  which  houfe  or  college,  (my  good  brethren) 
is  the  very  eye  of  this  kingdom ;  who  having  a  while  attentively  and  de- 
voutly viewed  and  contemplated  this  pillar  and  crols,  fell  down  upon  his 
face ;  and  then  raifing  himfelf  upon  his  knees,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  to 
heaven,   made  his  prayers  in  this  manner  : 

Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth j  thou  haft  vouchfafed  of  thy  grace,  to 
thofe  of  our  order,  to  know  thy  works  of  creation,  and  the  fecrets  of 
them  J  and  to  difcern  (as  far  as  appertaineth  to  the  generations  of  men)  be- 
tween divine  miracles,  works  of  nature,  works  of  art,  and  impoftures  and 
illufions  of  all  forts.  I  do  here  acknowledge  and  teftify  before  this  people, 
that  the  thing  we  now  fee  before  our  eyes,  is  thy  finger,  and  a  true  miracle  : 
And  forafmuch  as  we  learn  in  our  books,  that  thou  never  workeft  miracles, 
but  to  a  divine  and  excellent  end,  (for  the  laws  of  nature  are  thine  own  laws, 
and  thou  exceedeft  them  not  but  upon  great  caufe)  we  moft  humbly  befeech 
thee  to  profper  this  great  fign,  and  to  give  us  the  interpretation  and  ufe  of 
it  in  mercy ;  which  thou  doft  in  fome  part  fecretly  promife,  by  fending  it 
unto  us. 

When  he  had  made  his  prayer,  he  prefently  found  the  boat  he  was  in 
moveable  and  unbound ;  whereas  all  the  reft  remained  ftill  faft ;  and  taking 
that  for  an  afllirance  of  leave  to  approach,  he  caufed  the  boat  to  be  foftly, 
and  with  filence  rowed  towards  the  pillar.  But  ere  he  came  near  it,  the 
pillar  and  crofs  of  light  brake  up,  and  caft  it  felf  abroad,  as  it  were  into  a 
firmament  of  many  ftars ;  which  alfo  vanifhed  foon  after,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  to  be  feen,  but  a  fmall  ark  or  cheft  of  cedar,  dry,  and  not  wet 
at  all  with  water,  though  it  fwam.  And  in  the  fore-end  of  it  which  was 
toward  him ,  grew  a  fmall  green  branch  of  palm ;  and  when  the  wife  man 
had  taken  it  with  all  reverence  into  his  boat,  it  opened  of  it  felf,  and  there 
were  found  in  it  a  book  and  a  letter ;  both  written  in  fine  parchment,  and 
wrapped  in  findons  of  linen.  The  book  contained  all  the  canonical  books 
Vol.  III.  Hh  of 
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of  the  old  and  new  Teftament,  according  as  you  have  them;  (for  we  know 
well  what  the  churches  with  you  receive;)  and  the  ApccakpJ'e  it  felf  j  and 
fome  other  books  of  the  new  Teftament,  which  were  not  at  that  time 
written,  were  neverthelefs  in  the  book :  And  for  the  letter,  it  was  in  thefe 
words : 

I  Bartholometv,  a  fervant  of  the  Higheft,  and  Apoflle  of  Jefus  Chrift,  was 
warned  by  an  angel  that  appeared  to  me  in  a  vifion  of  glory,  that  I  Ihould 
commit  this  ark  to  the  floods  of  the  fea.  Therefore  I  do  teftify  and  declare, 
unto  that  people  where  God  fiiall  ordain  this  ark  to  come  to  land,  that  in  the 
iame  day  is  come  unto  them  falvation,  and  peace,  and  good-will,  from  the 
Father,  and  from  the  Lord  'J ejus. 

There  was  alfo  in  both  thefe  writings,  as  well  the  book,  as  the  letter, 
wrought  a  great  miracle,  conform  to  that  of  the  Apollles  in  the  original  gifc  cf 
tongues.  For  there  being  at  that  time  in  this  land,  Hcbreivs^  Perfiam^  and 
Indians,  befides  the  natives,  every  one  read  upon  the  book  and  letter,  as  if  they 
had  been  written  in  his  ov/n  language.  And  thus  was  this  land  faved  from 
infidelity,  (as  the  remain  of  the  old  world  was  from  water)  by  an  ark,  through 
the  apoiiolical  and  miraculous  evangelifm  of  S.  Barthohmexv,  And  here  he 
paufed,  and  a  meffcnger  came,  and  called  him  forth  from  us.  So  this  was  all 
that  palTcd  in  that  conference. 

The  next  day  the  fame  governour  came  again  to  us  immediately  after 
dinner,  and  exculed  himfelf,  laying ;  that  the  day  before  he  was  called  from 
us  fomewhat  abruptly,  but  now  he  would  make  us  amends,  and  Ipend  time 
with  us,  if  we  held  his  company  and  conference  agreeable  :  we  anfv/ered  j 
that  we  held  it  fo  agreeable  and  pleafing  to  us,  as  we  both  forgot  dan- 
gers paft,  and  fears  to  come,  for  the  time  we  heard  him  fpeak ;  and  that 
we  thought  an  hour  fpent  with  him,  was  worth  years  of  our  former  life. 
He  bowed  himfelf  a  little  to  us,  and  after  we  were  fet  again,  he  li^Id  j  well, 
the  queftions  are  on  your  part.  One  of  our  number  faid,  after  a  little 
paufe ;  that  there  was  a  matter  we  were  no  lefs  defirous  to  know,  than 
fearful  to  afl;,  lefl  we  might  prefume  too  far.  But  encouraged  by  his  rare 
humanity  towards  us,  (that  could  fcarce  think  our  felves  ftrangers,  being  his 
Vowed  and  profefled  fervants)  we  would  take  the  hardlnefs  to  propound 
it :  humbly  befceching  him,  if  he  thought  it  not  fit  to  be  anfwered,  that 
he  would  pardon  it,  though  he  rejefted  it.  We  faid  ;  we  well  obferved 
thofe  his  words,  which  he  formerly  fpake,  that  this  happy  ifland  where  we 
now  flood,  was  known  to  few,  and  yet  knew  mofl  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  which  we  found  to  be  true,  confidering  they  had  the  languages  of 
Europe,  and  knew  much  of  our  ftate  and  bufinefs ;  and  yet  we  in  Europe, 
(notwithllanding  all  the  remote  difcoveries  and  navigations  of  this  laft  age) 
never  heard  any  of  the  leaft  inkling  or  glimpfe  of  this  ifland.  This  we 
found  wonderful  flrange ;  for  that  all  nations  have  interkncwledge  one  of 
another,  either  by  voyage  into  foreign  parts,  or  by  flrangers  that  come  to 
"tliem :  and  th.ough  the  traveller  into  a  foreign  country,  doth  commonly 
know  more  by  tire  eye,  than  he  that  flayeth  at  home  can  by  relation  of  the 
traveller ;  yet  both  ways  fufllce  to  make  a  mutual  knowledge,  in  fome  de- 
gree, on  both  parts.  But  for  this  ifland,  we  never  heard  tell  of  any  fhip  of 
theirs,  tliat  had  been  (cen  to  arrive  upon  any  fhore  of  Europe ;  no,  nor  of 
either  tlx  En/}  or  Wt^  Indies,  nor  yet  of  any  fliip  of  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  that  had  made  return  from  them.  And  yet  the  marvel  refled 
not  in  this.  For  the  fituation  of  it,  (as  his  lordfhip  fiid)  in  the  fecret  con- 
■  clave  of  fuch  avail  fea  might  caufe  it.     But  thcn_,  that  they  iliould  have 
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Iciiowledge  of  the  languages,  books,  aftairs,  of  thofe  that  lie  fiich  a  diilance 
from  them,  it  was  a  thing  we  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of ;  for  that  it 
feemed  to  us  a  condition  and  propriety  of  divine  powers  and  bcijigs,  to 
be  hidden  and  unfeen  to  others,  and  yet  to  have  others  open,  and  as  in. a 
light  to  them.  At  this  fpeech  the  governour  gave  a  gracious  fmile,  and 
faid  ;  that  we  did  well  to  afk  pardon  for  this  queftion  we  now  ailced  ;  for 
that  it  imported,  as  if  we  thought  this  land  a  land  of  magicians,  that  fent 
forth  fpirits  of  the  air  into  all  parts,  to  bring  them  news  and  intelligence  of 
other  countries.  It  was  anfwered  by  us  all,  in  all  pofiible  humblenefs,  but 
yet  with  a  countenance  taking  knowledge,  that  we  knew  that  he  fpake  it 
but  merrily.  That  we  were  apt  enough  to  thinK  there  was  fomething 
fupernatural  in  this  ifland,  but  yet  rather  as  angelical  than  magical.  But  to 
let  his  lordihip  know  truly,  what  it  was  that  made  us  tender  and  doubtful 
to  afk  this  queflion,  it  was  not  any  fuch  conceit,  but  becaufe  we  remembredj 
he  had  given  a  touch  in  his  former  fpeech,  that  this  land  had  laws  of  fecrecy 
touching  Grangers.  To  this  he  faid ;  you  remember  it  aright ;  and  there- 
fore in  that  I  fliall  fay  to  you,  I  mull:  referve  fome  particulars,  which  it 
is  not  lawful  for  me  to  reveal ;  but  there  will  be  enough  left  to  give  you 
fatisfadlion. 

You  (hall  underftand  (ihat  which  perhaps  you  will  fcarce  think  credible) 
that  about  three  thoufand  years  ago,  or  fomewhat  more,  the  navigation  of 
the  world  (efpecially  for  remote  voyages)  was  greater  than  at  this  day.  Do 
not  think  with  your  felves,  that  I  know  not  how  much  it  is  increafed  with 
you  within  thefe  threefcore  years :  I  know  it  well ;  and  yet  I  fay  greater  then 
than  now :  whether  it  was,  that  the  example  of  the  ark,  that  faved  the 
remnant  of  men  from  the  univerfal  deluge,  gave  men  confidence  to  adventure 
upon  the  waters,  or  wliat  it  was,  but  fuch  is  the  truth.  The  Phoeniciatis^ 
and  efpecially  the  T'yriajis,  had  great  fleets.  So  had  the  Carthaginians  theie- 
colony,  which  is  yet  farther  weft.  Toward  the  eaft,  the  fhipping  of  AEgypt^ 
and  of  Palaeftine,  was  likewife  great.  China  alfo,  and  the  great  Atlantis^ 
(that  you  call  America)  which  have  now  but  junks  and  canoes,  abounded 
then  in  tall  fliips.  This  ifland  (as  appeareth  by  faithful  regifters  of  thofe 
limes)  had  then  fifteen  hundred  fVrong  fliips,  of  great  content.  Of  all  thisy 
there  is  with  you  fparing  memory,  or  none  j  but  we  have  large  knowledge 
thereof. 

At  that  time,  this  land  was  known  and  frequented  by  the  fhips  and 
veflels  of  all  the  nations  beforenamedi  And  (as  it  cometh  to  pafs)  they  had 
many  times  men  of  other  countrieSj  that  were  no  failors,  that  came  with 
them  ;  as  Perjians,  Chaldaeans,  Arabians ;  Co  as  almofl:  all  nations  of  might 
and  fame  reforted  hither  j  of  whom  we  have  fome  fl:irps  and  little  tribes  with 
•us  at  this  day.  And  for  our  own  fliips,  they  went  fundry  voyages,  as  well  to 
your  flreights,  which  you  call  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  as  to  other  parts  in  the 
Atlantick  and  Mediterranean  feas ;  as  to  Peguin,  (which  is  the  fame  with 
Cambalaine)  and  ^i?tzy,  upon  the  oriental  feas,  as  far  as  to  the  borders  of  the 
eafl:  Tartary.  j' 

At  the  fame  time,  and  an  age  after,  or  more,  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
Atlantis  did  flourifli.  For  though  the  narration  and  defcription  which  is 
made  by  a  great  man  with  you,  that  the  defcendents  of  Neptune  planted 
there  j  and  of  the  magnificent  temple,  palace,  city  and  hill  j  and  the  mani- 
fold flreams  of  goodly  navigable  rivers,  which  (as  fo  many  chains)  environed 
the  fame  fite  and  temple ;  and  the  feveral  degrees  of  afcent,  whereby  men 
did  climb  up  to  the  fame,  as  if  it  had  been  a  fcala  coeli  -,  be  all  poetical  and 
^     Vol.  III.  Hh  2  "  fabulous; 
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fabulous :    yet  fo  much  is  true,  that  tlie  fliid  countrey  of  Mthntls,   as  well 
tliat  of  Peru  then  called  Coya^  as  that  of  Mexico  then  named  Tyratnbel,  \\ere 
mighty  and  proad  kingdoms,   inarms,   fliipping,  and  riches  :    fo  mighty,' "as-' 
at  one  time  (or  at  leart  within  the  fpace  of  ten  years)  they  both  made  two 
o-reat  expeditions  ;    they  of  Tyrambel,   through  the  Atlantick  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea ;  and  they  of  Coya,  through  the  South  Sea  upon  this  our  iiland : 
and  for   the  former  of  thefe,    whicli   was   into  Europe,    the  fame  author 
amongfc  you,   (as  it  feemcth)  had  fome  relation  from  the  ^Egyptian  priefV, 
whom  he  citeth.     For  affuredly,    fuch  a  thing  there  wajs.     But  whether  it 
were  the  ■iX\cssxiX.  Athenians  that  had  the  glory  of  the  repulfe,    and  refinance 
of  thofe  forces,   I  can  fay  nothing :    But  certain  it  is,    there  never  came  back 
cither  fliip,    or  man,   from  that  voyage.     Neither  had  the  other  voyage  of 
thofe  of  Coya  upon  us,  had  better  fortune,   if  they  had  not  met  witii  ene- 
mies of  greater  clemency.     For  the  king  of  this  ifland,   (by  name  Altabin^ 
a  wife  man,  and  a  great  warrior ;  knowing  well  both  his  own  llrcngth,  and 
that  of  his  enemies ;    handled  the  matter  fo,   as  he  cut  off  their  land  forces 
from  their  fhlps,  and  cntoiled  both  their  navy,  and  their  camp,  with  a  greater 
power  than  theirs,  both  by  fea  and  land ;   and  compelled  them  to  render 
themfelves  without  flriking  flroke  :    and  after  they  were  at  his  mercy,   con- 
tenting himfelf  only  with  their  oath,    that  they  Ihould  no  more  bear  arms 
againft  him,  difmifled  them  all  in  fafety.     But  the  divine  revenge  overtook 
not  long  after  thofe   proud  enterprizes.     For  within  lefs  than  the  fpace  of 
one  hundred  years,  the  great  Atlantic  was  utterly  loft  and  deftroyed :   not  by 
a  great  earthquake,  as  your  man  faith,   (for  that  whole  trad  is  little  fubjeft 
to  earthquakes  ;)  but  by  a  particular  deluge,   or  inundation  :   thofe  countries 
'having,   at  this  day,   far  greater  rivers,  and  far  higher  mountains,    to  poui;, 
down  waters,  than  any  part  of  the  old  world.     But  it  is  true,  that  the  fame 
inundation  was  not  deep;    not  part  forty  foot,    in  moft  places,    from  the 
ground :    fo  that,  although  it  deftroyed  man  and   beaft  generally,  yet  fome 
few  wild  inhabitants  of  the  woods  efcaped.     Birds  alfo  were  faved  by  flying 
to  the  high  trees  and  woods.     For  as  for  men,   although  they  had  buildings 
in  many  places,  higher  than  the  depth  of  the  water ;    yet  that  inundation, 
though  it  were  fliallow,  had  a  long  continuance  ;  whereby  they  of  the  vale, 
that  were  not  drowned,  periflied  for  want   of  food,  and  other  things  necef-.., 
fary.     So  as  marvel  you  iiot  at  the  thin  population  of  America,  nor  at  the 
rudenefs  and  ignorance  of  the  people ;    for  you  muft  account  your  inhabi- 
tants of  America  as  a  young  people  j  younger  a  thoufand  years,  at  the  leaft, 
than  the  reft  of  the  world :    for  that  there  was  fo  much  time  between  the 
univerfal  flood,  and  their  particular  inundation.     For  tlie  poor  remnant  of 
human  feed,    which  remained   in  their  mountains,    peopled  their  countrey 
again  flowly,  by  little  and  little  ;    and  being  fimple  and  a  favage  people,  (not 
like  Noah  and  his  fons,  which  was  the  chief  family  of  the  earth)  they  were 
not  able  to  leave  letters,  arts,  and  civility  to  their  pofterity ;  and  having  like- 
wile  in  their  mountainous  habitations  been  ufed,  (in  refpeft  of  the  extreme 
cold  of  thofe  regions,)  to  cloath  themfelves  with  the  fkins  of  tygers,  bears, 
and  great  hairy  goats,  that  they  have  in  thofe  parts ;   when  after  they  came 
down  into  the  valley,  and  found  the  intolerable   heats  which  are  there,  and 
knew  no  means  of  lighter  apparel,  they  were  forced  to  begin  the  cuftom  of 
going  naked,  which  continueth  at  this  day.     Only  they  take  great  pride  and 
delight  in  the  feathers  of  birds ;  and  this  alfo  they  took  from  thofe  their  an- 
ceftors  of  the  mountains,  who  were  invited  unto  it,  by  the  infinite  flights  of 
birds,  that  came  up  to  the  high  grounds,  while  the  waters  ftood  below.    So 
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you  fes,  by  this  tnain  accident  of  time,  we  loft  our  traflick  with  the  Anic7i- 
catis,  with  whom,  of  all  others,  in  regard  they  lay  neareft  to  us,  we  had 
mo  ft  commerce.  As  for  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  moft  manifeft, 
that  in  the  ages  followiiig,  (whether  it  were  in  refpedt  of  wars,  or  by  a  na- 
tural revolution  of  time,)  navigation  did  every  where  greatly  decay ;  and 
efpecially  far  voyages,  (the  rather  by  the  ufe  of  gallies,  and  fuch  veflels  as 
could  hardly  brook  the  ocean)  were  altogether  left  and  omitted.  So  then, 
that  part  of  entercourle  which  could  be  from  other  nations  to  fail  to  us,  you 
fee  how  it  hath  long  fince  ceaied  ;  except  it  were  by  fome  rare  accident,  as 
this  of  yours.  But  now  of  the  ceflation  of  that  other  part  of  entercourfe, 
which  might  be  by  our  failing  to  other  nations,  I  muft  yield  you  fome  other 
caufe.  For  I  cannot  fay,  (if  I  fliall  fay  truly)  but  our  fhipping,  for  number, 
ftrength,  mariners,  pilots,  and  all  things  that  appertain'  to  navigation,  is  as 
great  as  ever:  and  therefore  why  we  ftiould  fit  at  home,  I  ft^all  now  give  you 
an  account  by  it  felf ;  and  it  will  draw  nearer,  to  give  you  fatisfadlion,  to  your 
principal  queftion. 

There  reigned  in  this  illand,  about  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  a  king, 
whofe  memory  of  all  others  we  moft  adore  ;  not  fuperftitioufly,  but  as  a  di- 
vine inftrument,  though  a  mortal  man ;  his  name  was  Solomona :  and  we 
efteem  him  as  the  law-giver  of  our  nation.  This  king  had  a  large  heart, 
infcrutable  for  good,  and  was  wholly  bent  to  make  his  kingdom  and  people 
happy.  He  therefore  taking  into  confideration,  how  fufficient  and  fubftan- 
tive  this  land  was,  to  maintain  itfelf  without  any  aid  (at  all)  of  the  foreigner, 
being  five  thoufand  fix  hundred  mile  in  circuit,  and  of  rare  fertility  of 
foil  in  the  greateft  part  thereof;  and  finding  alfo  the  fliipping  of  this  coun- 
trey  might  be  plentifully  fet  on  work,  both  by  fifhing,  and  by  tranfporta- 
tions  from  port  to  port,  and  likewife  by  failing  unto  fome  fmall  iflands  that 
are  not  far  from  us,  and  are  under  the  crown  and  lav/s  of  this  ftate  j  and 
recalling  into  his  memory,  the  happy  and  flourifhing  eflate  whefein  this 
land  then  was ;  fo  as  it  might  be  a  thoufand  ways  altered  to  the  worle,  but 
fcarce  any  one  way  to  the  better  ;  though  nothing  wanted  to  his  noble  and 
hieroical  intentions,  but  only  (as  far  as  human  forefight  might  reach)  to  give 
perpetuity  to  that,  which  was  in  his  time  fo  happily  eftabliftied.  Therefore 
amongft  his  other  fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom,  he  did  ordain  the  in- 
terdifts  and  prohibitions,  which  we  have  touching  entrance  of  ftrangers ; 
which  at  that  time  (though  it  was  after  the  calamity  of  A?nerica)  was  fre- 
quent J  doubting  novelties,  and  commixture  of  manners.  It  is  true,  the  like 
law,  againft  the  admifllon  of  ftrangers  without  licence,  is  an  ancient  law  iii 
the  kingdom  of  China^  and  yet  continued  in  ufe :  But  there  it  is  a  poor 
thing ;  and  hath  made  them  a  curious,  ignorant,  fearfiil,  foolifli  nation.  But 
our  law-giver  made  his  law  of  another  temper.  For  firft,  he  hath  prefer- 
ved  all  points  of  humanity,  in  taking  order,  and  making  provifion  for  the 
relief  of  ftrangers  diftreflfed,  whereof  you  have  tafted.  At  which  Ipeech  (as 
reafon  was)  we  all  role  up,  and  bowed  ourfelves.  He  went  on.  That 
king  alfo  ftill  defiring  to  join  humanity  and  policy  together ;  and  thinking 
it  againft  humanity,  to  detain  ftrangers  here  againft  their  wills ;  and  againft 
policy  that  they  fliould  return,  and  difcover  their  knowledge  of  this  eftate^ 
he  took  this  courfe  :  he  did  ordain,  that  of  the  ftrangers  that  ftiould  be  per- 
mitted to  land,  as  many  (at  all  times)  might  depart  as  would ;  but  as 
many  as  would  ftay,  ftiould  have  very  good  conditions,  and  means  to  live, 
from  the  ftate.  Wherein  he  faw  fo  far,  that  now  in  fo  many  ages  fince  the 
prohibition,   we  have  meqiory,  not  of  one  ihip  that  ever  returned,   and  but 
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of  tiiirtefen  perfons  only,    at  feveral  times,  that  chole  to  return  in  our  bot- 
toms.    What  thofe  few  that  returned,  may  have  reported  abroad^   I  '.kr.ow 
fiot:-  But  you  muft  think,  whatfoever  they  have  faid,  could  be  takesi  where 
they  came  but  for  a  dream.     Now  for  our  travelling  from   hence  into  p-arts 
•abroad,    our  law-giver  thought  fit  altogether  to  rertrain   it.     So  is  it  not  in 
China.     For  the  Chinefes  fail  where  they  will,  or  can ;  which  fl:ieweth,  thst 
their  law  of  keeping  out  Grangers,  is  a  law  of  pufillanimity  and  fear.     But  this 
reftraint  of  ours  hath  one  only  exception,  which  is  admirable  ;  preferving  the 
good  which   cometh  by   communicating    with    ifrangers,    and   avoiding  the 
hurt ;    and  I  will  now  open  it  to  you.     And  here  I  Ihall  feem  a,  little  to 
digrefs,  but  you  will  by  and  by  find  it  pertinent.     Ye  (hall  underfiand,  (my 
dear  friends,)  that  amongft  the  excellent  ads  of  that  king,  one  above  all  hatU 
the  preheminence.     It  was  the  erection,  and  inftitution  of  an  order,  or  Ibcicty, 
which  we  call  Solomo)i\  houfe  j    the  noblell;  foundation    (as  we  think)  tlu;t 
ever  was  upon  the  earth ;  and  the  lanthorn  of  this  kingdom.     It  is  dedicated 
to  the  fludy  of  the  works  and  creatures  of  God.     Some  think  it  beaieth  the 
founder's  name  a  little  corrupted,  as  if  it  fliould  be  Solomoiids  houfe.     But 
the  records  write  it,  as  it  is  fpoken.     So  as  I  take  it  to  be  denominate  of  the 
king  of  the  HebrewSy  which  is  famous  with  you,  and  no  flranger  to  us;  for 
we  have  fome  parts  of  his  works,  which  with  you  are  loft ;    namely,  tliat 
natural  hiftory  which  he  wrote  of  all  plants,  from  the  cedar  of  Libanus^  to 
the  mofs  that  groweth  out  of  the  wall ;  and  of  all  things  that  have  life  and 
motion.     This  maketh  me  think,  that  our  king  finding  himfelf  to  fymbolize 
in  many  things  with  that  king  of  the  Hebreios  (which  lived  many  years  before 
him)    honoured  him    with  the  title   of  this    foundation.     And  I   am  the 
rather  induced  to  be  of  this  opinion,  for  that  I  find  in  ancient  records,  this 
order  or  fociety  is    fometimes  called    Solomons    houfe,    and  fometimes   the 
college  of  the  fix  days  works;  whereby  I  am  fatisfied,  that  our  excellent  king 
had  learned  from  the  Hebrews,  that  God  had  created  the  world,  and  all  that 
therein  is,  within  fix  days ;    and  therefore  he  inftituting  that  houfe  for  the 
finding  out  of  the  true  nature  of  all  things,  (whereby  God  might  have  the 
'more  glory  in  the  workmanrtiip  of  them,  and   men  the  more  fruit   in  tlie 
nfe  of  them,)  did  give  it  alfo  that  fecond  name.     But  now  to  come  to  our 
prefent  purpofe.     When  the  king  had  forbidden,  to  all  his  people,  naviga- 
tion into  any  part,  that  was  not  under  his  crown,  he  made  neverthelels  this 
ordinance;  that  every  twelve  years  there   flrould  be  fet  forth,    out  of  this 
kingdom,  two  fliips  appointed  to  feveral  voyages ;  that  in  either  of  thefe  fliips 
there  fhould  be  a  milfion  of  three  of  the  fellows,  or  brethren  of  Solomon's 
houfe ;    whofe  errand  was  only  to   give  us  knowledge  of  the  affairs  and 
ftate  of  thofe  countries  to  which  they  were  defigned  ;    and  efpecially  of  the 
fciences,  arts,  manufadlures,  and  inventions  of  all  the  world ;  and  withal  to 
bring  unto  us,    books,  inftruments,    and  patterns,  in  every  kind  :    that  the 
fhips,    after  they  had  landed  the   brethren,    fhould   return ;    and  that   the 
brethren  fhould  ffay  abroad  till  the  new  mifllon.     The  fhips  are  not  otherwife 
fraught,  than  with  flore  of  vidluals,  and  good  quantity  of  treafure  to  remain 
with  the  brethren,  for  the  buying  of  fuch  things,  and  rewarding  of  fuch 
perfons,  as  they  fhould  think  fit.     Now  for  me  to  tell  you  how  the  vulgar 
fort  of  mariners  are  contained  from  being  difcovered  at  land ;  and  how  they 
that  muff  be  put  on  fhore  for  any  time,  colour  themfelves  under  the  names 
of  other  nations ;  and  to  what  places  thefe  voyages  have  been  defigned  ;  and 
what  places  of  rendezvous  are  appointed  for  the  new  millions;  and  the  like 
circumftances  of  the  pradick ;   I  may  not  do  it :   neither  is  it  much  to  your 
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defire.  But  thus  yoa  fee  we  maintain  a  trade,  not  for  gold,  filver,  or  jewels  5 
nor  for  filks;  nor  for  Ipicesj  nor  any  other  commodity  of  m, after  j  but 
only  for  God's  firll  creature,  which  was  light:  to  have  light  (I  fay)  of  the 
growth  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  And  when  he  had  fuid  thisj  he  wa5 
filent ;  and  fo  were  we  all.  For  indeed  we  were  all  aftcniihed  to  hear  fo 
ftrange  things  fo  probably  told.  And  he  perceiving  that  we  were  willing 
to  fiy  fomewhat,  but  had  it  not  ready,  in  great  courtefy  took  us  off,  and 
defcended  to  alk  us  queftions  of  our  voyage  and  fortunes,  and  in  the  er.d 
concluded,  tliat  we  might  do  well  to  think  with  our  felves,  what  time  of 
ftay  we  would  demand  of  the  fcate ;  and  bade  us  not  to  fcant  our  felves  ; 
for  he  would  procure  fuch  time  as  v/e  defired.  Whereupon  we  all  rofe  up 
and  pj-efcnted  our  felves  to  klfs  the  flcirt  of  his  tippet,  but  he  would  not 
fuller  us ;  and  lb  took  his  leaVe.  But  when  it  came  once  amongft  our 
people,  that  the  Hmc  ufed  to  offer  conditions  to  ftrangers  that  would  iiay, 
we  l:a i  work  enough  to  get  any  of  our  men  to  look  to  our  Hiip ;  and  to 
keep  them  from  going  prefently  to  the  governour  to  crave  conditions.  But 
with  much  ado  we  refrained  them,  till  we  might  agree  what  courfe  td 
take. 

We  took  our  felves  now  for  free  men,  feeing  there  was  no  danrer  of  our 
utter  perdition ;  and  lived  moll:  joyfully,  going  abroad,  and  feeing  what  was 
to  be  feen  in  the  city  and  places  adjacent,  within  our  tedder ;  and  obtai;]- 
ing  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  city,  not  of  the  meaneil  qualiiy ;  at 
whofe  hands  we  found  fuch  humanity,  and  fuch  a  freedom  and  defire  to 
take  ftrangers  as  it  were  into  their  bofom,  as  was  enough  to  make  us  for- 
get all  that  was  dear  to  us  in  our  own  countries :  and  continually  we  met 
with  many  things,  right  worthy  of  obfervation  and  relation;  as  indeed,  if 
there  be  a  mirror  in  the  world  worthy  to  hold  mens  eyes,  it  is  that  coun- 
trey.  One  day  there  were  two  of  our  company  bidden  to  a  fer.ll  of  the 
family,  as  they  call  it.  A  moft  natural,  pious,  and  reverend  cullom  it  is, 
fliewing  that  nation  to  be  compounded  of  all  goodnefs.  This  is  tJie  manner 
of  it.  It  is  granted  to  any  man,  that  fliall  live  to  fee  thirty  perfons  de-^ 
fcended  of  his  body  alive  together,  and  all  above  three  years  old,  to  make 
this  feaflr,  which  is  done  at  the  coft  of  the  ftate.  The  father  of  the  family^ 
whom  they  call  the  Tirfa?i,  two  days  before  the  feaft,  taketh  to  him  three 
of  fuch  friends  as  he  liketh  to  chufe  j  and  is  affifled  alfo  by  the  governour 
of  the  city,  or  place,  where  the  feafl;  is  celebrated ;  and  all  the  perfons  of 
the  family  of  both  fexes  are  fummoned  to  attend.  Tliefe  two  days 
the  Tirfan  fitteth  in  confultation,  concerning  the  good  eftate  of  the  family. 
There,  if  there  be  any  difcord  or  fuits  between  any  of  the  family,  they 
are  compounded  and  appeafed.  There,  if  any  of  the  family  be  diltreffed 
or  decayed,  order  is  taken  for  their  relief,  and  competent  means  to  live. 
There,  if  any  be  fubjed:  to  vice,  or  take  ill  courfes,  they  are  reproved  and 
cenfured.  So  likewife  diredlion  is  given  touching  marriages,  and  the 
courfes  of  life  which  any  of  them  fliould  take,  with  divers  other  the  like 
orders  and  advices.  The  governour  affifteth,  to  the  end  to  put  in  execution, 
by  his  publick  authority,  the  decrees  and  orders  of  the  Tirfan^  if  they  fliould 
be  difobeyed ;  though  that  feldom  needeth ;  fuch  reverence  and  obedience 
they  give  to  the  order  of  nature.  The  Tirjan  doth  alio  then,  ever  chufe 
one  man  from  amongft  his  fons,  to  live  in  the  houfe  with  him :  who  is 
called  ever  after,  the  fon  of  the  vine.  The  reafon  will  hereafter  appear. 
On  the  feaft-day,  the  father,  or  Tirfan^  cometh  forth  after  divine  fervics 
into  a  large  room  where  the  feall  is  celebrated  ;   which  room  hath  an  Jialf" 
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pace  at  the  upper  end.  Againd  the  wall,  in  the  middle  of  the  half  pace, 
is  a  chair  placed  for  him,  with  a  table  and  carpet  before  it.  Over  the 
chair  is  a  iiatc  made  round  or  oval,  and  it  is  of  ivy ;  an  ivy  fomewhat 
whiter  than  ours,  like  the  leaf  of  a  lilver  afp,  but  more  flnning ;  for  it  is 
green  all  winter.  And  the  Hate  is  cuiioufly  wrought  with  filver  and  filk 
of  divers  colours,  broiding  or  binding  in  the  ivy ;  and  is  ever  of  the  work 
of  fome  of  the  daughters  of  the  family ;  and  veiled  over  at  the  top  with 
a  fine  net  of  filk  and  filver.  But  the  liib(l:ance  of  it  is  true  ivy  ;  whereof, 
after  it  is  taken  dov/n,  the  friends  of  the  fimily  are  defirous  to  have  fome 
leaf  or  fprig  to  keep.  The  Tirfan  cometh  forth  with  all  his  geriCration  or 
lineage,  the  males  before  him,  and  the  females  following  him  j  and  if  there 
be  a  mother,  from  whofe  body  the  whole  lineage  is  defcended,  there  is  a 
traverfe  placed  in  a  loft  above  on  the  right  hand  of  the  chair,  with  a  privy 
door,  and  a  carved  window  of  glafs,  leaded  v/ith  gold  and  blue  j  where 
llie  litteth,  but  is  not  feen.  When  the  Tirfan  is  come  forth,  he  fitteth 
dov/n  in  the  chair;  and  all  the  lineage  place  themfclvcs  againll  the  v/all, 
both  at  his  back,  and  upon  the  return  of  the  half  pace,  in  order  of  their 
years,  without  difference  of  fex,  and  ftand  upon  their  feet.  When  he  is 
fet,  the  room  being  always  full  of  company,  but  well  kept,  and  without 
diforder ;  after  fome  paufe  there  cometh  in  frosn  the  lower  end  of  the 
room  a  taratan,  (which  is  as  much  as  an  herald)  and  on  either  fide  of  him 
two  young  lads;  whereof  one  carrieth  a  fcroU  of  their  ihining  yellow 
parchment;  and  the  other  a  clufter  of  grapes  of  gold,  with  a  long  foot  or 
llalk.  The  herald  and  children  are  cloathed  with  mantles  of  lea-water 
green  fattin ;  but  the  herald's  mantle  is  ftreamed  with  gold,  and  hath  a 
train.  Then  the  herald  with  three  courtefies,  or  rather  inclinations,  cometh 
up  as  fir  as  the  half  pace ;  and  there  firft  taketh  into  his  hand  the  fcroll. 
This  fcroll  is  the  king's  charter,  containing  gift  of  revenue,  and  many  pri- 
vileges, exemptions,  and  points  of  honour,  granted  to  tlie  father  of  the  fa- 
mily ;  and  it  is  ever  ftyled  and  directed,  to  fuch  an  one,  our  well-beloved 
friend  and  creditor :  which  is  a  title  proper  only  to  this  cafe.  For  they  lay, 
the  king  is  debtor  to  no  man,  but  for  propagation  of  his  fubjeds :  the 
feal  fet  to  the  king's  charter,  is  the  king's  image,  imbolTed  or  moulded  in 
gold ;  and  though  fuch  charters  be  expedited  of  courfe,  and  as  of  right,  yet 
they  are  varied  by  difcretion,  according  to  the  number  and  dignity  of  the 
family.  This  charter  the  herald  readeth  aloud  ;  and  while  it  is  read,  tlie  lather 
or  Tirfan  flandeth  up,  fupported  by  two  of  his  fons,  fuch  as  he  chufeth. 
Then  the  herald  mounteth  the  half  pace,  and  delivereth  the  charter  into 
his  hand  :  and  with  that  there  is  an  acclamation  by  all  that  are  prefent,  in 
their  language,  which  is  thus  much  ;  happy  are  the  people  of  Benfalem. 
Then  the  herald  taketh  into  his  hand  from  the  other  child,  the  duller  of 
grapes,  which  is  of  gold ;  both  the  ftalk  and  the  grapes.  But  the  grapes 
are  daintily  enamelled  ;  and  if  the  males  of  the  family  be  the  greater  num- 
ber, the  grapes  are  enamelled  purple,  with  a  little  fun  fet  on  the  top ;  if 
the  females,  then  they  are  enamelled  into  a  greenilh  yellow,  with  a  cret- 
cent  on  the  top.  The  grapes  are  in  number  as  many  as  there  are  defcen- 
dents  of  the  family.  This  golden  clufter  the  herald  delivereth  alio  to  the 
Tirfan ;  who  prefently  delivereth  it  over  to  that  fon,  that  he  had  formerly 
chofen  to  be  in  the  houfe  with  him :  who  beareth  it  before  his  father  as  ari 
cnfign  of  honour,  when  he  goeth  in  publick  ever  after;  and  is  thereupon 
called  the  fon  of  the  vine.  After  this  ceremony  ended,  the  father  or  Tirfan 
retireth  3   and   after  fome   time  cometh  forth   again   to  dinner,    where  he 
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fitteth  alone  under  the  ftate  as  before ;  and  none  of  his  defcendents  fit  with 
him,  of  what  degree  or  dignity  foever,  except  he  happen  to  be  of  Sokfjions 
houfe.  He  is  ferved  only  by  his  own  children,  fuch  as  are  male;  who 
perform  unto  him  all  fervice  of  the  table  upon  the  knee ;  and  the  women, 
only  ftand  about  him,  leaning  again/l  the  wall.  The  room  below  his  half 
pace,  hath  tables  on  the  fides  for  the  guefls  that  are  bidden ;  who  are  ferved 
with  great  and  comely  order ;  and  towards  the  end  of  dinner  (which  in  the 
greatelt  feafts  with  them,  lafteth  never  above  an  hour  and  a  half)  there  is  an 
hymn  fang,  varied  according  to  the  invention  of  him  that  compofeth  it,  (for. 
they  have  excellent  poefy ;}  but  the  fubjed:  of  it  is  (always)  the  praifes  of 
yldam,  and  Noah,  and  Abraham ;  whereof  the  former  two  peopled  the 
world,  and  the  laft  was  the  fadier  of  the  faithful :  concluding  ever  with  a 
thankfgiving  for  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour,  in  whofe  birth  the  births  of  all 
are  only  blelfed.  Dinner  being  done,  the  Tirfan  retireth  again  ;  and  hav- 
ing withdrawn  himfelf  alone  into  a  place,  where  he  maketh  fome  private 
prayers,  he  cometh  forth  the  third  time,  to  give  the  bleffing ;  with  all  his 
defcendents,  who  ftand  about  him  as  at  the  firft.  Then  he  calleth  them 
forth  by  one  and  by  one,  by  name,  as  he  pleafeth,  though  feldom  the  order 
of  age  be  inverted.  The  perfon  that  is  called,  (the  table  being  before  re- 
moved) kneeleth  down  before  the  chair,  and  the  father  layeth  his  hand 
upon  his  head,  or  her  head,  and  giveth  the  bleffing  in  thefe  words:  Son  of 
Benfakm,  (or  daughter  of  Benjalem)  thy  fatlier  faith  it ;  the  man  by  whom 
thou  haft  breath  and  life  fpeaketh  the  word  ;  the  bleffing  of  the  everlaftino- 
Father,  the  prince  of  peace,  and  the  holy  dove  be  upon  thee,  and  make  the 
days  of  thy  pilgrimage  good  and  many.  This  he  f lith  to  every  of  them ; 
and  that  done,  if  there  be  any  of  his  fons  of  eminent  merit  and  virtue,  (fo 
they  be  not  above  two)  he  calleth  for  them  again  ;  and  faith,  layino-  his 
arm  over  their  fhoulders,  they  ftanding ;  Sons,  it  is  well  you  are  born,  give 
God  the  praife,  and  perlevere  to  the  end.  And  withal  delivercth  to  either  of 
them  a  jewel,  made  in  the  figure  of  an  ear  of  wheat,  which  they  ever  after 
wear  in  the  front  of  dieir  turban,  or  hat.  This  done,  they  fall  to  mufick  and 
dances,  and  other  recreations,  after  their  manner,  for  the  reft  of  the  day. 
This  is  the  full  order  of  that  feaft. 

B  Y  that  time  fix  or  kvtn  days  were  fpent,  I  was  fallen  into  ftraight  ac- 
quaintance with  a  merchant  of  that  city,  whofe  name  was  Joabin.  He  was 
a  Jew,  and  circumcifed :  for  they  have  fome  few  ftirps  of  Jews  yet  remain- 
ing among  them*,  whom  they  leave  to  their  own  religion  :  Which  they 
may  the  better  do,  becaufe  they  are  of  a  far  differing  difpofition  from  the 
Jews  in  other  parts.  For  whereas  they  hate  the  name  of  Chrijl,  and  have 
a  fecret  inbred  rancour  againft  the  people  amongft  whom  they  live ;  thefe 
(contrariwife)  give  unto  our  Saviour  many  high  attributes,  and  love  the  na- 
tion of  Benjalem  extremely.  Surely  this  man  of  whom  I  fpeak,  would 
ever  acknowledge  that  Chrifi  was  born  of  a  virgin ;  and  that  he  was  more 
than  a  man ;  and  he  would  tell  how  God  made  him  ruler  of  the  feraphims, 
which  guard  his  throne  ;  and  they  call  him  alfo  the  milken  way,  and  the 
Eliah  of  the  Mejjias ;  and  many  other  high  names ;  which  though  they  be 
inferiour  to  his  divine  Majefty,  yet  they  are  far  from  the  language  of  other 
Jews.  And  for  the  countrey  of  Benjalem,  this  man  would  make  no  end  of 
commending  it :  Being  defirous  by  tradition  among  the  Jews  there,  to  have 
it  believed,  that  the  people  thereof  were  of  the  generations  oi  Abraham ^ 
by  another  fon,  whom  they  call  Nachoran  ;  and  that  Mofes  by  a  fecret  cabala, 
ordained  the  laws  of  Benfakm  which  they  now  ufe  ;    and  that  when  the 
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Mijfuii  fhoald  come,  and  lit  hi  his  throne  at  Hierujakm,  the  king  of 
Benjakm  lliould  lit  at  his  feet,  whereas  other  kings  ihould  keep  a  great 
diftance.  But  yet  letting  afide  thefe  Jewilh  dreams,  the  man  was  a .  wife 
man,  and  learned,  and  of  great  policy,  and  excellently  feen  in  tlie  laws 
and  cufloms  of  that  nation.  Amongft  other  difcourfes,  one  day  I  told 
him  I  was  much  atfedled  with  the  relation  I  had  from  fome  of  the  com- 
pany, of  their  cuftom  in  holding  the  feaft  of  the  family ;  for  that  (mc- 
thought)  1  had  never  heard  of  a  folemnity,  wherein  nature  did  lb  much 
prefide.  And  becaufe  propagation  of  families  proceedeth  from  the  nuptial 
copulation,  I  defired  to  know  of  him,  what  laws  and  culloms  they  had 
concerning  marriage  j  and  whether  they  kept  marriage  well  ;  and  whe- 
tlier  they  \vere  tied  to  one  wife  ?  For  that  where  population  is  ks  much 
affedfed,  and  fuch  as  with  them  it  fcemed  to  be,  there  is  commonly  per- 
miffion  of  plurality  of  wives.  To  this  he  faid;  you  have  reafon  for  to 
commend  diat  excellent  iniiitution  of  the  feaft  of  the  family ;  and  indeed 
we  have  experience,  that  thole  families  that  are  partakers  of  the  bleliings 
of  that  feaft,  do  fiouriili  and  profper  ever  after  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
But  hear  me  now,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know.  You  fliall  underftand, 
that  there  is  not  under  the  heavens  io  chafte  a  nation  as  this  of  Benfalem  j 
nor  fo  free  from  all  pollution  or  foulnels.  It  is  the  virgin  of  the  world. 
I  remember  I  have  read  in  one  of  your  European  books,  of  an  holy  her- 
mit amongft  you,  that  delired  to  fee  the  fpirit  of  fornication  j  and  there 
appeared  to  him  a  little  foul  ugly  Aethiope :  but  if  he  had  delired  to  fee  the 
Ipirit  of  chaftity  of  Benfakm^  it  would  have  appeared  to  him  in  the  like- 
nefs  of  a  fair  beautiful  cherubim.  For  there  is  nothing  amongft  mortal  men 
more  fair  and  admirable,  than  the  chafte  minds  of  this  people.  Know 
therefore  that  v\'ith  them  there  are  no  ftews,  no  diflblute  houles,  no  cur- 
tefans,  nor  any  thing  of  that  kind.  Nay,  they  wonder  (with  dcteftation) 
at  you  in  Europe,  which  permit  fuch  things.  They  fay,  ye  have  put  mar- 
riage out  of  office  :  for  marriage  is  ordained  a  remedy  for  unlawful  con- 
cupifcence  ;  and  natural  concupifcence  feemeth  as  a  fpur  to  marriage. 
But  when  men  have  at  hand  a  remedy  more  agreeable  to  their  corrupt 
will,  marriage  is  almoft  expulfed.  And  therefore  there  are  with  you  fcen 
infinite  men  that  marry  not,  but  chufe  rather  a  libertiiie  and  impure  fingle 
life,  than  to  be  yoked  in  marriage ;  and  many  that  do  marry,  marry  late, 
when  the  prime  and  ftrength  of  their  years  is  paft.  And  when  they  do 
marry,  what  is  marriage  to  them  but  a  very  bargain  ;  wherein  is  fought 
alliance,  or  portion,  or  reputation,  with  fome  delirc  (almoft  indifferent)  of 
ilfue ;  and  not  the  fiithful  nuptial  union  of  man  and  wife,  that  was  lirft 
inftituted.  Neither  is  it  pollible,  that  thofe  that  have  caft  away  fo  bafcly 
io  much  of  their  ftrength,  fliould  greatly  efteem  children,  (being  of  the 
fame  matter)  as  chafte  men  do.  So  likewife  during  marriage  is  the  cafe 
much  amended,  as  it  ought  to  be  if  tliofe  things  were  tolerated  only  Jbr 
neceliity ;  no,  but  they  remain  ftill  as  a  very  affront  to  marriage.  The 
haunting  of  thofe  diffolute  places,  or  refort  to  ciirtefans,  are  no  more 
punilhed  in  married  men  than  in  batchelors.  And  the  depraved  cuftom  of 
change,  and  the  delight  in  meretricious  imbracements,  (where  lin  is  turned 
into  art)  maketh  marriage  a  dull  thing,  and  a  kind  of  impofition  or  tax. 
They  hear  you  defend  thefe  diings,  as  done  to  avoid  greater  evils ;  as  ad- 
voutries,  devouring  of  virgins,  unnatural  luft,  and  the  like.  But  they  fay, 
this  is  a  prepofterous  wifdom ;  and  they  call  it  Z-o/'s  offer,  who  to  fave  his 
guefts  from  abufing,    offered   his   daughters :    nay,   they   {wy  farther,    that 
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there  is  lictie  gained  in  this ;  for  that  the  fame  vices  and  appetites  do  flili 
remain  and  abound ;  unlawful  luft:  being  like  a  furnace,  that  if  you  flop  the 
tlames  alto'^ether  it  will  quench ;  but  if  you  give  it  any  vent,  it  will  rage ; 
as  for  maiculine  love,  they  have  no  touch  of  it ;  and  yet  there  arc  not  fo 
faithful  and  inviolate  friendOiips  in  the  world  again  as  are  there ;  and  to 
fpeak  generally,  (as  I  faid  before)  I  have  not  read  of  any  fuch  chaftity  in 
any  people  as  theirs.  And  their  ufual  faying  is,  that  whofoever  is  unchafle 
cannot  reverence  himfelf :  and  they  fay,  that  the  reverence  of  a  man's  felf, 
is,  next  religion,  the  chiefeft  bridle  of  all  vices.  And  when  he  had  faid 
this,  the  good  jew  paufed  a  little  ;  whereupon  I  fir  more  willing  to  hear 
him  fpeak  on,  than  to  fpeak  my  felf ;  yet  thinking  it  decent,  that  upon  his 
paufe  of  fpeech  I  fhould  not  be  altogether  filent,  fiid  only  this ;  that  I 
would  fay  to  him,  as  the  widow  of  Sarepta  faid  to  Elias ;  that  he  was 
come  to  bring  to  memory  our  ilns ;  and  that  I  confefs  the  righteoufnefs  of 
Benfakm,  was  greater  than  the  righteoufnefs  of  Europe.  At  which  fpeech 
he  bowed  his  head,  and  went  on  in  this  manner:  they  have  alfo  many 
wife  and  excellent  laws  touching  marriage.  They  allow  no  polygamy. 
They  have  ordained  that  none  do  inter-marry,  or  coritrad:,  until  a  month 
be  paft  from  their  firll:  interview.  Marriage  without  confent  of  parents 
they  do  not  make  void,  but  they  mul6t  it  in  the  inheritors :  for  the  chil- 
dren of  fuch  marriages  are  not  admitted  to  inherit  above  a  third  part  of 
their  parents  inheritance.  I  have  read  in  a  book  of  one  of  your  men,  of 
a  feigned  commonwealth,  where  the  married  couple  are  permitted,  before 
they  contradl,  to  fee  one  another  naked.  This  they  diflike  ;  for  they  think 
it  a  fcorn  to  give  a  refufal  after  fo  familiar  knowledge :  but  becaufe  of  many 
hidden  defedls  in  men  and  womens  bodies,  they  have  a  more  civil  way : 
for  they  have  near  every  town  a  couple  of  pools,  (which  they  call  Adam 
and  Eve\  pools)  where  it  is  permitted  to  one  of  the  friends  of  the  man,, 
and  another  of  the  friends  of  the  woman,  to  fee  them  feverally  bathe 
naked. 

And  as  we  were  thus  in  conference,  there  came  one  that  feemed  to 
be  a  meffcnger,  in  a  rich  huke,  that  fpake  with  the  Jew :  whereupon  he 
turned  to  me  and  faid ;  you  will  pardon  me,  for  I  am  commanded  away  in 
haite.  The  next  morning  he  came  to  me  again  joyful,  as  it  feemed,  and 
faid }  there  is  word  come  to  the  governour  of  the  city,  that  one  of  the 
fathers  of  Solomon's  houfe  will  be  here  this  day  feven-night :  we  have  leen 
none  of  them  this  dozen  years.  His  coming  is  in  ftate ;  but  the  caufe 
of  his  coming  is  fecret.  I  will  provide  you,  and  your  fellows,  of  a  good 
ftanding  to  fee  his  entry.  I  thanked  him,  and  told  him,  I  was  moft  glad 
of  the  news.  The  day  being  come,  he  made  his  entry.  He  was  a  man 
of  middle  ftature  and  age,  comely  of  perfon,  and  had  an  aipedt  as  if  he 
pitied  men.  He  was  cloathed  in  a  robe  of  fine  black  cloath,  with  wide 
fleeves  and  a  cape.  His  under  garment  was  of  excellent  white  linen  down 
to  the  foot,  girt  with  a  girdle  of  the  fame ;  and  a  findon  or  tippet  of  the 
lame  about  his  neck.  He  had  gloves  that  were  curious,  and  fet  with 
ilone  ;  and  flioes  of  peach-coloured  velvet.  His  neck  was  bare  to  the 
fhoulders.  His  hat  was  like  a  helmet,  or  Spanifl:)  Montera ;  and  his  locks 
curled  below  it  decently ;  they  were  of  colour  brown.  His  beard  was  cut 
round,  and  of  the  fame  colour  with  his  hair  fomewhat  lighter.  He 
was  carried  in  a  rich  chariot  without  wheels  litter-wife,  with  two  horfes  at 
either  end,  richly  trapped  in  blue  velvet  embroidered ;  and  two  footmen  on 
each  fide  in  the  like  attire.     The  chariot  was  all  of  cedar,  gilt  and  adorned 
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with  cryftal ;    £n-c  that  the  fore-end   had    panncls  of  fipphircs,    fet   in   bor- 
ders of  <^old,  and  the  hinder-end  the  like  of  emeralds  of  the  Peru  colour. 
Inhere  was  alfo  a  fun  of  gold,  radiant  upon  the  top,  in  the  inidft ;  and  on  the 
top  before  a  fmall  cherub  of  gold,  with  wings  difplayed.     The  chariot  was 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold  tiflued  upon  blue.     He  had  before  him  fifty  atten- 
dants, voung  men  all,  in  white  fitten  loofe  coats  to  the  mid-leg,  and  dock- 
ings of  white  filk  ;  and  flioes  of  blue  velvet;  and  hats  of  blue  velvet;  with 
fine  plumes  of  diverfe  colours,  fet  round   like  hat-bands.     Next  lx;foie   the 
chariot  went  two  men  bare-headed,  in  linen  garments  down  to  the  foot,  girt, 
and  ilioes  of  blue  velvet,  who  carried  the  one  a  crofier,  the  other  a  paftoral 
ftaff,  like  a  (heep-hook ;  neither  of  them  of  metal,  but  the  crofier  of  b.^lm 
wood,  the  paftoral  ftaff  of  cedar.     Horfemen  he  had  none,  neither  before 
nor   behind   his  chariot :    as  it    feemeth,    to  avoid  all   tumult  and  trouble. 
Behind  his  chariot  went  all  the  officers  and  principals  of  the   companies  of  » 
the  city.     He  fat  alone,  upon  cufhions  of  a  kind  of  excellent  plulh,  blue ; 
and  under  his  foot  curious  carpets  of  filk  of  divers  colours,  like  the  Perfiariy 
but  far  finer.     He  held  up  his  bare  hand  as  he  went,  as  bleffing  the  people, 
but  in   filence.     The  ftreet  was  wonderfully  well  kept;    fo  that  there  was 
never  any  army  had   their  men   ftand  in  better  battle-array,  than  the  people 
flood.     The  windows   likewife  were   not  crouded,    but  every  one  Hood   in 
them  as  if  they   had  been  placed.     When  the  fliew  was  part,  the  Jew  &id 
to  me ;    I  fhall  not  be  able  to  attend  you  as  I  would,    in  regard  of  fome 
charge  the  city  hath  laid  upon  me,  for  the  entertaining  of  this  great  perfon. 
Three  days   after  the  Jew  came  to  me  again,  and  faid  :    Ye  are  happy  men  ; 
for  the  tather  of   Solot?jon?,  houfe   taketh  knowledge  of  your  being  here, 
and  commanded  me  to  tell  you,  that  he  will  admit  all  your   company  to 
his  prefence,    and   have   private  conference  with  one  of  you  that  ye  Ihall 
chufe:    and   for   this  hath   appointed  the  next  day  after   to-morrow.     And 
becaufe  he  meaneth  to  give  you  his  bleffing,  he  hath  appointed  it  in  the 
forenoon.     We  came  at  our  day  and  hour,  and  I  was  chofen  by  my  fellows 
for  the  private  accefs.     We  found  him  in  a  fair  chamber  richly  hanged,  and 
carpeted  under  foot,    without  any  degrees  to  the  flate ;    he  was  fet  upon 
a  low  throne  richly  adorned,  and  a  rich  cloth  of  flate  over  his  head,  of  blue 
fatten  embroidered.     He  was  alone,  fave  that  he  had  two  pages  of  honour, 
on  either  hand  one,  finely  attired  in  white.     His  under  garments  were  the 
like  that  we  law  him  wear  in  the  chariot ;    but   inftead  of  his  gown,  he 
had  on  him  a  mantle  with  a  cape,    of  the  fame  fine  black,    faftned  about 
him.     When  we  came  in,    as  we  were  taught,    we  bowed  low  at  our  firfl 
entrance ;    and   when   we  were  come  near  his  chair,    he  flood  up,  holding 
forth  his  hand  ungloved,    and  in  pofture  of  bleffing  ;    and  we  every  one  of 
us  flooped  down,    and  kiffed  the  hem  of  his  tippet.     That  done,    the  reft 
departed,  and  I  remained.     Then  he  warned  the  pages  forth  of  the  room, 
and  caufed  me  to  fit  down  befide  him,  and  fpake  to  me  thus  in  the  Spanip 
tongue. 

God  blefs  thee,  my  fon ;  I  will  give  thee  the  greateft  jewel  I  have.  For 
I  will  impart  unto  thee,  for  the  love  of  God  and  men,  a  relation  of  the  true 
flate  of  Solomons  houfe.  Son,  to  make  you  know  the  true  Ihite  of  Solo- 
morh  houfe,  I  will  keep  this  order.  Firlf,  I  will  fet  forth  unto  you  the 
end  of  our  foundation.  Secondly,  the  preparations  and  inftruments  we  have 
for  our  works.  Thirdly,  the  feveral  employments  and  fundtions  whereto 
our  fellows  are  affigncd.  And  fourthly,  the  ordinances  and  rites  which  wc 
obferve. 
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The  end  of  our  foundation  is  the  knowledge  of  caiifcs,  and  fccret  motions 
of  things ;  and  the  enlarging  of  the  bounds  of  humane  empire,  to  the  effedtin"- 
of  all  things  pollible. 

The  preparations  and  inftruments  are  thefe.  We  have  large  and  deep 
caves  of  f.-vcral  depths :  the  dcepell  are  funk  fix  hundred  fathom ;  and  fome 
of  them  are  digged  and  made  under  great  hills  and  mountains :  fo  that  if  you 
reckon  together  the  depth  of  the  hill,  and  the  depth  of  the  cave,  tliey  are 
(fome  of  them)  above  three  miles  deep.  For  we  ftnd  that  the  depth  of  an 
hill,  and  the  depth  of  a  cave  from  the  iiat,  is  the  fime  thing  j  both  remote 
ajike  from  the  fun  and  heavens  beams,  and  from  the  open  air.  Thefe  caves 
we  call  the  lower  region.  And  we  ule  them  for  all  coagulations,  indurations, 
refrigerations,  and  confervations,  of  bodies.  We  ufe  them  likewife  for  the 
imitation  of  natural  mines :  and  the  producing  alfo  of  new  artificial  metals,  by 
compofitions  and  materials  which  we  ufe  and  lay  there  for  many  years.  We 
ufe  them  alfo  fomenmes  (which  may  feem  Grange)  for  curing  of  fome  difeafes 
and  for  prolongation  of  life,  in  fome  hermits  that  chufe  to  live  there,  well 
accommodated  ot  all  things  necellary,  and  indeed  live  very  long ;  by  whom 
alio  we  learn  many  things. 

We  have  burials  in  feveral  earths,  where  we  put  divers  cements,  as  the 
Chinefes  do  their  porcellane.  But  we  have  them  in  greater  variety,  and  fome 
of  them  more  fine.  We  alfo  have  great  variety  of  compofls,  and  foils,  for  the 
making  of  the  earth  fruitful. 

We  have  high  towers ;  the  highefl  about  half  a  mile  in  height ;  and  fome 
of  them  likewife  fet  upon  high  mountains :  fo  that  the  vantage  of  the  hill  with 
the  tower,  is  in  the  higheft  of  them  three  miles  at  leaf!:.  And  thefe  places  we 
Ciill  the  upper  region ;  accounting  the  air  between  the  high  places  and  the  low, 
as  a  middle  region.  We  ufe  thefe  towers,  according  to  their  feveral  heights  and 
iituations,  for  infolation,  refrigeration,  confervation,  and  for  the  view  of  divers 
meteors ;  as  winds,  rain,  fnow,  hail,  and  fome  of  the  fiery  meteors  alfo.  And 
upon  them,  in  fome  places,  are  dwellings  of  hermits,  whom  we  vifit  fome- 
times,  and  inftrud;  what  to  oblerve. 

We  have  great  lakes  both  fait  and  frefh,  whereof  we  have  ufe  for  the  fifli 
and  fowl.  We  ufe  them  alfo  for  burials  of  fome  natural  bodies :  for  we  find 
a  difference  in  things  buried  in  earth,  or  in  air  below  the  earth  ;  and  things 
buried  in  water.  We  have  alfo  pools,  of  which  fome  do  if  rain  freOi  water  out 
of  fait ;  and  others  by  art  do  turn  frefh  water  into  fdt.  We  have  alfo  fome 
rocks  in  the  midif  of  the  fea ;  and  fome  bays  upon  the  fliore  for  fome  works, 
wherein  is  required  the  air  and  vapour  of  the  fea.  We  have  likewife  violent 
ilreams  and  cataracts,  which  ferve  us  for  many  motions  :  and  likewife 
engines  for  multiplying  and  enforcing  of  winds,  to  fet  alfo  on  going  divers 
motions. 

We  have  alfo  a  number  of  artificial  wells  and  fountains,  made  in  imitation 
of  the  natural  fources  and  baths ;  as  tindled  upon  vitriol,  fulphur,  fleel,  brafs, 
lead,  nitre,  and  other  minerals.  And  again,  we  have  little  wells  for  infufions 
of  many  things,  where  the  w^aters  take  the  virtue  quicker  and  better,  than  in, 
Veffels  or  bafins.  And  amongft  them  we  have  a  water,  which  we  call  water  of 
paradife,  being,  by  that  we  do  to  it,  made  very  fovereign  for  health,  and  pro- 
longation of  life. 

We  have  alfo  great  and  fpacious  houfes,  where  we  imitate  and  demonftrate 
meteors ;  as  fnow,  hail,  rain,  fome  artificial  rains  of  bodies,  and  not  of  water, 
thunders,  lightenings  5  alfo  generations  of  bodies  in  air  j  as  ,frogs,  flies,  and 
■divers  others. 
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We  have  alfo  certain  chambers,,  which  we  call  chambers  of  healthy  where  ^ 
we  quaUfy  the  air  as  we  tliink  good  and  proper  for  the  cure  of  divers  dileafc^,  ^ 
and  prefervation  of  heakh.  .rMlt 

We  have  alfo  fair  and  large  baths,  of  feveral  mixtures,  for  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  and  the  reftoring  of  man's  body  from  arefadtion  :  and  others,  for  the^ 
conlirmin'j;  of  it  in  ftrength  of  finews,  vital  parts,  and  the  very  juice  and  fub- 
ftance  of  the  body. 

We  have  alfo  large  and  various  orchards  and  gardens,  wherein  we  do  not  ii) 
much  refpedl  beauty,  as  variety  of  ground  and  foil,  proper  for  divers  trees  ana 
herbs :  and  fome  very  fpacious,  where  trees  and  berries  are  fet,  whereof  we  , 
make  divers  kinds  of  drinks,  befides  the  vineyards.  In  thefe  we  pradife  like-" 
wife  all  conclufions  of  grafting  and  inoculating,  as  well  of  wild  trees  as  fruit 
trees,  which  produceth  many  eftedls.  And  we  make  (by  art)  in  the  lame 
orchards  and  gardens,  trees  and  flowers,  to  come  earlier  or  later  than  their 
feafons ;  and  to  come  up  and  bear  more  fpeedily,  than  by  their  natural  courfe 
they  do.  We  make  them  alfo  by  art  greater  much  than  their  uatuie;  and 
their  fruit  greater,  and  fweeter,  and  of  ditiering  tafte,  fmell,  colour,  and  figure^ 
from  their  nature.  And  many  of  them  we  fo  order,  as  that  they  become  of 
medicinal  ufe. 

Wb  have  alfo  means  to  make  divers  plants  rife  by  mixtures  of  earths  without 
feeds ;  and  likewife  to  make  divers  new  plants,  differing  from  the  vulgar ;  and 
to  make  one  tree  or  plant  turn  into  another. 

We  have  alfo  parks  and  enclofures  of  all  forts  of  hearts  and  birds,  which 
we  ufe  not  only  for  view  or  rarenefs,  but  likewife  for  difledlions  and  trials ; 
that  thereby  may  take  light,  what  may  be  wrought  upon  the  body  of  man. 
Wherein  we  find  many  flrange  effedls ;  as  continuing  life  in  them,  though 
divers  parts,  which  you  account  vital,  be  periflied,  and  taken  fordi ;  refulci- 
tating  of  fome  that  feem  dead  in  appearance ;  and  the  like.  We  try  alfo  all 
poifons,  and  other  medicines  upon  them,  as  well  of  chirurgery  as  phyfick.  By 
art  likewife,  we  make  them  greater  or  taller,  than  their  kind  is  ;  and  contrari- 
wife  dwarf  them,  and  flay  their  growth  :  we  make  them  more  fruitful  and 
bearing  than  their  kind  is ;  and  contrariwife  barren,  and  not  generative.  Alfo 
we  make  them  diffei  in  colour,  fhape,  activity,  many  ways.  We  find  means 
to  make  commixtures  and  copulations  of  divers  kinds,  which  have  produced 
many  new  kinds,  and  them  not  barren,  as  the  general  opinion  is.  We  make 
a  number  of  kinds  of  ferpents,  worms,  flies,  fiflies,  of  putrefadion ;  whereof 
fome  are  advanced  (in  effed)  to  be  perfed  creatures,  like  beaffs,  or  birds ;  and 
have  fexes,  and  do  propagate.  Neither  do  we  this  by  chance,  but  we  know 
before-hand,  of  what  matter  and  commixture,  what  kind  of  thofe  creatures, 
will  arife. 

We  have  alfo  particular  pook,  where  we  make  trials  upon  fillies,  as  we 
have  faid  before  of  beafls  and  birds. 

We  have  alfo  places  for  breed  and  generation  of  thofe  kinds  of  worms,  and 
flies,  which  are  of  fpecial  ufe  j  fuch  as  are  with  you  your  lilk-worms  and 
bees. 

I  will  not  hold  you  long  with  recounting  of  our  brew-houfes,  bake-houfes 
and  kitchens,  where  are  made  divers  drinks,  breads  and  meats,  rare,  and  of 
fpecial  effeds.  Wines  we  have  of  grapes  ;  and  drinks  of  other  juice,  of 
ft'uits,  of  grains,  and  roots ;  and  of  mixtures  with  honey,  fugar,  manna, 
and  fruits  drycd  and  decoded.  Alfo  of  the  tears  or  wounding  of  trees, 
and  of  the  pulp  of  canes.  And  thefe  drinks  are  of  feveral  ages,  Ibme  to  the 
age  or  lafl  of  forty  years,     We  have  drinks  alfo  brewed  with ,  feveral  herbs, 
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and  roots,  and  fpices ;  yea,  with  feveral  fleflies,  and  white-meats ;  whereof 
ibme  of  the  drinks  are  fuch  as  tliey  are  in  cftedl'meat  and  drink  both  :  Co  that 
divers,  efpecially  in  age,  do  dciire  to  live  with  them,  with  little  or  no  meat, 
or  bread.  And  above  all,  we  ftrive  to  have  drinks  of  extreme  thin  parts ;  to 
infinuate  into  the  body,  and  yet  without  all  biting,  fliarpnefs,  or  fretting;  info- 
much  as  fome  of  them  put  upon  the  back  of  your  hand,  will,  with  a  little 
itay,  pafs  through  to  the  palm,  and  \'et  tafte  mild  to  the  mouth.  We  have 
iilfo  waters  which  we  ripen  in  that  faihion,  as  they  become  nourilliing ;  fo 
that  they  are  indeed  excellent  drink ;  and  many  will  ufe  no  other.  Breads 
we  have  of  feveral  grains,  roots,  arid  kernels ;  yea,  and  fome  of  flefh,  and 
fifh,  dried ;  v/ith  divers  kinds  of  leavings  and  ieafonings :  fo  that  fome  do 
extremely  move  appetites ;  fome  do  nourifli  fo,  as  divers  do  live  of  them, 
without  any  other  meat ;  who  live  very  long.  So  for  meats,  we  have  fome 
of  them  fo  beaten,  and  made  tender,  and  mortified,  yet  without  all  corrupt- 
ing, as  a  weak  heat  of  the  ftomach  will  turn  them  into  good  chy/us,  as  well 
as  a  ftrong  heat  would  meat  otherwife  prepared.  We  have  fome  meats  alfo, 
and  breads,  and  drinks,  which  taken  by  men,  enable  them  to  faft  long 
after ;  and  fome  other,  that  ufed  make  the  very  flcfh  of  mens  bodies  fen- 
fibly  more  hard  and  tough ;  and  their  flrength  for  greater,  than  otherwife  it 
would  be. 

We  have  difpenfatorles,  or  fliops  of  medicines ;  wherein  you  may  eafily 
think,  if  we  have  fuch  variety  of  plants  and  living  creatures,  more  than  you 
have  in  Europe,  (for  we  know  what  you  have,)  the  limples,  drugs,  and  ingre- 
dients of  medicines,  muft  likewife  be  in  fo  much  the  greater  variety.  We  have 
them  likewife  of  divers  ages,  and  long  fermentations.  And  for  their  prepara- 
tions, we  have  not  only  all  manner  of  exquifite  diftillations  and  feparations, 
and  efpecudly  by  gentle  heats  and  percolations  through  divers  ftrainers,  yea, 
and  fubftances ;  but  alfo  exad"  forms  of  compofition,  whereby  they  incorporate 
almoft  as  they  were  natural  fimples. 

We  have  alfo  divers  mechanical  arts,  which  you  have  not ;  and  fluffs  made 
by  tliem  ;  as  papers,  linen,  filks,  tiflues ;  dainty  woiks  of  feathers  of  wonder- 
ful luflre  ;  excellent  dyes,  and  many  others :  and  fliops  likewife  as  well  for  fuch  ♦ 
as  are  not  brought  into  vulgar  uie  amongft  us,  as  for  thofe  that  are.  For  you 
muft  know,  that  of  the  things  before  recited,  many  of  them  are  grown  into  ufe 
throughout  the  kingdom  j  but  yet,  if  they  did  flow  from  our  invention,  we 
have  of  them  alfo  for  patterns  and  principals. 

We  have  alfo  furnaces  of  great  diverlities,  and  that  keep  great  diverfity  of 
heats ;  fierce  and  quick ;  flrong  and  conftant ;  foft  and  mild ;  blown,  quiet, 
dry,  moiil ;  and  the  like.  But  above  all,  we  have  heats  in  imitation  of  the 
f.in's  and  heavenly  bodies  heat,  that  pals  divers  inequalities,  and  (as  it  were)  orbs, 
progrelTes  and  returns,  whereby  we  produce  admirable  effedts.  Befides,  we 
have  heats  of  dungs,  and  of  bellies  and  maws  of  living  creatures,  and  of  their 
bloods  and  bodies  ;  and  of  hays  and  herbs  laid  up  moifi: ;  of  lime  unquenched  ; 
and  fuch  like.  Inflruments  alfo  which  generate  heat  only  by  motion.  And 
farther,  places  for  ftrong  inlblations :  and  again,  places  under  the  earth,  which 
by  nature,  or  art,  yield  heat.  Thefe  divers  heats  we  ufe,  as  the  nature  of  the 
operation,  which  we  intend,  requireth. 

We  have  alio  perfpedlive  houlcs,  where  we  make  demon  ftrations  of  all 
lights  and  radiations ;  and  of  all  colours ;  and  out  of  things  uncoloured  and 
tranlparent,  we  can  reprefent  unto  you  all  feveral  colours :  not  in  rain-bows, 
(as  it  is  in  gems  and  prifms,)  but  of  themfelves  fingle.  We  reprefent  alio  all 
multiplications  of  light,    which  we  carry  to  great  diflance ;   and  make  fo 
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/h.irp,  as  to  difcem  fmall  points  and  lines:  alio  all  colorations  of  light:  all 
delulions  and  deceits  of  the  fight,  in  figures,  magnitudes,  niotioiis,  colours : 
all  demonftrations  of  fliadows.  We  find  alfo  divers  means  yet  unknown  to 
you,  of  producing  of  light,  originally,  from  divers  bodies.  We  procure  means 
of  feeincf  objefe  afar  ofi:";  as  in  the  heaven,  and  remote  places ;  and  reprefent 
things  near  as  far  oft";  and  things  afar  off  as  near ;  making  feigned  diltances. 
We  have  alfo  helps  for  the  fight,  far  above  fpetlacles  and  glalTes  in  ufe.  We 
have  alfo  glaffes  and  means,  to  fee  fmall  and  minute  bodies,  perfecftly  and 
diftinctly  ;  as  the  lliapes  and  colours  of  fmall  flies  and  worms,  grains,  and  riaws 
in  gems,  which  cannot  otherwife  be  feen  ;  obfervations  in  urine  and  blood, 
not  otherwife  to  be  feen.  We  make  artifici;d  rain-bows,  halo's,  and  circles 
about  light.  We  reprefent  alio  all  manner  of  reflexions,  refradions,  and  mul- 
tiplications of  vifual  beams  of  objedis. 

We  have  alio  precious  ftones  of  all  kinds,  many  of  them  of  great  beauty, 
and  to  you  unknown ;  cryftals  likewife ;  and  glalfes  of  divers  kinds ;  and 
amongfc  them  fonie  of  metals  vitrificated,  and  other  materials,  befides  thole  of 
which  you  make  glafs.  Alfo  a  number  of  foffils,  and  imperfedl  minerals, 
which  you  have  not.  Likewife  load-itones  of  prodigious  virtue ;  and  other  rare 
ftones,  both  natural  and  artificial. 

We  have  alfo  found-houfes,  where  we  praftife  and  demonftrate  all  founds, 
and  their  generation.  We  have  harmonies  which  you  have  not,  of  quarter- 
founds,  and  Icffer  Hides  of  founds.  Divers  infliruments  of  mufick  likewife  to  vou 
unknoAvn,'  fome  fweeter  than  any  you  have  j  together  with  bells  and  rings  that 
are  dainty  and  fweet.  We  reprefent  fmall  founds  as  great  and  deep;  likewife 
great  founds,  extenuate  and  iharp ;  we  make  divers  tremblings  and  vvarblings 
of  founds,  which  in  their  original  are  entire.  We  reprefent  and  imitate  all 
articulate  founds  and  letters,  and  the  voices  and  notes  of  beafts  and  birds. 
We  have  certain  helps,  which  fet  to  the  ear  do  further  the  hearing  greatly. 
We  have  alfo  divers  ftrange  and  artificial  echoes,  reflefting  the  voice  many 
times,  and  as  it  were  tolling  it :  and  fome  that  give  back  the  voice  louder 
than  it  oime,  fome  fliriller,  and  fome  deeper ;  yea,  fome  rendering  the  voice, 
differing  in  the  letters  or  articulate  found,  from  that  they  receive.  We 
have  alio  means  to  convey  founds  in  trunks  and  pipes,  in  flrange  lines  and 
diflances. 

We  have  alfo  perfume-houfes,  wherewith  we  join  alfo  praftices  of  tafle. 
We  multiply  fmells,  which  may  feem  fl:range.  We  imitate  fmells,  making 
all  linells  to  breathe  out  of  other  mixtures  than  thofe  that  give  thenj.  We 
make  divers  imitations  of  tafte  likewife,  fo  that  they  will  deceive  any  man's 
tafte.  And  in  this  houfe  we  contain  alfo  a  confiture  houfe  ;  where  we  make 
:.ll  fweet-meats,  dry  and  moift ;  and  divers  pleafant  wines,  milks,  broths,  and 
fallads,  far  in  greater  variety  than  you  have. 

We  have  alfo  engine-houfes,  where  are  prepared  engines  and  inftruments 
for  all  forts  of  motions.  There  we  imitate  and  pradife  to  make  fwifter 
motions  than  any  you  have,  either  out  of  your  muflcets,  or  any  engine 
that  you  have ;  and  to  make  them,  and  multiply  them  more  eafily,  and 
with  finall  force,  by  wheels,  and  other  means :  and  to  make  them  flronger 
and  more  violent  than  yours  are ;  exceeding  your  greateft  cannons  and 
bafilillvS.  We  reprefent  alio  ordnance  and  inllruments  of  war,  and  engines 
of  all  kinds :  and  likewife  new  mixtures  and  compofitions  of  gun-powder, 
wild-fires  burning  in  water,  and  unquenchable.  Alfo  fire-works  of  all  va- 
riety both  for  plcafure  and  ufe.  We  imitate  alio  flights  of  birds ;  we 
have  fome  degrees  of  flying  in  the  air  -,  we  have  fliips  and  boats  for  go- 
ing 
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ing  under  water,  and  brooking  of  feas ;  alfo  fwimming-girdles  and  fupporters. 
We  have  divers  curious  clocks,  and  other  like  motions  of  return,   and  fome 
perpetual  motions  :  we  imitate  alfo  motions  of  living  creatureSj  by  images  of 
men,   beafts,  birds,  fifhes,  and  ferpents  ;    we  have  alfo  a  great  number  of  other 
various  motions,  Ih'ange  for  equality,   finenefs,  and  fubtilty. 

We  have  alfo  a  mathematical  houfe,  where  are  reprefented  all  infli-uments, 
as  well  of  geometry  as  aftronomy,  exquifitely  made. 

We  have  alfo  houfes  of  deceits  of  the  fenfes ;  where  we  reprefent  all  man- 
ner of  feats  of  jugling,  falfe  apparitions,  impoftures,  and  illufions  ;  and  their 
fallacies.  And  furely  you  will  eafily  believe,  that  we  that  have  fo  many 
things  truly  natural,  which  induce  admiration,  could  in  a  world  of  par- 
ticulars deceive  the  fenfes,  if  we  would  difguife  thofe  things,  and  labour 
to  make  them  feem  more  miraculous.  But  we  do  hate  all  impoftures  and 
lyes  :  infbmuch  as  we  have  feverely  forbidden  it  to  all  our  fellows,  under 
pain  of  ignominy  and  fines,  that  they  do  not  fliew  any  natural  work  or  thing, 
adorned  or  fwelling ;  but  only  pure  as  it  is,  and  without  all  affecflation  of 
ftrangenefs. 

These  are  (my  fon)  the  riches  of  Solomons houCc. 

For  the  feveral  employments  and  offices  of  our  fellows ;  we  have  twelve 
that  fail  into  foreign  countries,  under  the  names  of  other  nations,  (for  our  own 
we  conceal  ;)  who  bring  us  the  books,  and  abftrads,  and  patterns  of  experi- 
ments of  all  other  parts.    Thefe  we  call  merchants  of  light. 

We  have  three  that  coUedl  the  experiments  which  are  irt  all  books  j  thefe 
we  call  depredators. 

We  have  three  that  colled:  the  experiments  of  all  mechanical  arts ;  and 
alfo  of  liberal  fciences  -,  and  alfo  of  pradlices  which  are  not  brought  into  arts. 
Thefe  we  call  myftery  men. 

We  have  three  that  try  new  experiments.  Such  as  themfelves  think  good. 
Thefe  we  call  pioneers  or  miners. 

We  have  three  that  draw  the  experiments  of  the  former  four  into  titles,  and 
tables,  to  give  the  better  light  for  the  drawing  of  obfervations  and  axioms  out 
of  them.     Thefe  we  call  compilers. 

We  have  three  that  bend  themfelves,  looking  into  the  experirnents  of 
their  fellows,  and  caft  about  how  to  draw  out  of  them  things  of  ufe  and 
pradlice  for  man's  life  and  knowledge,  as  well  for  works,  as  for  plain  de- 
monftration  of  caufes,  means  of  natural  divinations,  and  the  eafy  and  clear 
difcovery  of  the  virtues  and  parts  of  bodies,  Thefe  we  call  dowry-men  or 
benefactors. 

Then  after  divers  meetings  and  confults  of  our  whole  number,  to  confider 
of  the  former  labours  and  coUedlions,  we  have  three  that  take  care,  out  of 
them,  to  dired  new  experiments,  of  a  higher  light,  more  penetrating  into^ 
nature  than  the  former.     Thefe  we  call  lamps. 

We  have  three  others  that  do  execute  the  experiments  fo  directed,  and  report 
them.     Thefe  we  call  inoculators. 

Lastly,  we  have  three  that  raife  the  former  difcoverles  by  experiments,' 
bto  greater  obfervations,  axioms,  and  aphorifms.  Thefe  we  call  interpreters 
of  nature. 

We  have  alfo,   as  you  muft  think,    novices  and  apprentices,  that  the  fuc- 

ceffion  of  the  former  employed  men  do  not  fail ;  befides  a  great  number 

of  fervants  and  attendants,   men  and  women.     And  this  we  do  alfo  :  we 
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have  confultations,  which  of  the  inventions  and  experiences  which  we  have 
difcovered,  fliall  be  publiflied,  and  which  not :  and  take  all  an  oath  of  fecre- 
cy,  for  the  concealing  of  thofe  which  we  think  fit  to  keep  fecret :  though 
fome  of  thofe  we  do  reveal  fometimes  to  the  flate,  and  fome  not. 

For  our  ordinances  and  rites:  we  have  two  very  long  and  fair  galleries: 
in  one  of  thefe  we  place  patterns  and  famples  of  all  manner  of  the  more  rare 
and  excellent  inventions :  in  the  other  we  place  the  ftatues  of  all  principal 
inventors.  There  we  have  the  llatue  of  your  Columbus,  that  difcovered  the 
Weft-Indies :  alfo  the  inventor  of  Ihips :  your  monk  that  was  the  inventor  of 
ordnance,  and  of  gun-powder :  the  inventor  of  mufick  :  the  inventor  of  let- 
ters :  the  inventor  of  printing :  the  inventor  of  obfervations  of  aftronomy  :  the 
inventor  of  works  in  metal :  the  inventor  of  glafs :  the  inventor  of  filk  of 
the  worm  :  the  inventor  of  wine  :  the  inventor  of  corn  and  bread  :  the  inven- 
tor of  fugars :  and  all  thefe  by  more  certain  tradition  than  you  have.  Then 
have  we  divers  inventors  of  our  own  of  excellent  works ;  which  fince  you 
have  not  feen,  it  were  too  long  to  make  defcriptions  of  them ;  and  befides, 
in  the  right  underftanding  of  thofe  defcriptions,  you  might  eafily  err.  For 
upon  every  invention  of  value,  we  ereft  a  ftatue  to  the  inventor,  and  give 
him  a  liberal  and  honourable  reward.  Thefe  flatues  are,  fome  of  brafs ;  fome 
of  marble  and  touchftone  ;  fome  of  cedar,  and  other  fpecial  woods  gilt  and 
adorned  ;  fome  of  iron  ;  fome  of  filver ;  fome  of  gold.  .^tica  arft 

We  have  certain  hymns  and  fervices  which  we  fay  daily,  of  laud  ana 
thanks  to  god  for  his  marvellous  works :  and  forms  of  prayers,  imploring  his 
aid  and  blelTing  for  the  illumination  of  our  labours ;  and  the  turning  of  them 
into  good  and  holy  ufes. 

Lastly,  we  have  circuits  or  vifits  of  divers  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom ; 
where,  as  it  cometh  to  pafs,  we  do  publifli  fuch  new  profitable  inventions  as 
we  do  think  good.  And  we  do  alio  declare  natural  divinations  of  difeafes, 
plagues,  fwarms  of  hurtful  creatures,  fcarcity,  tempefts,  earthquakes,  great 
inundations,  comets,  temperature  of  the  year,  and  divers  other  things  ;  and 
we  give  counfel  thereupon  what  the  people  fliall  do  for  the  prevention  and  re- 
medy of  them. 

And  when  he  had  faid  this,  he  flood  up:  and  I,  as  I  had  been  taught, 
kneeled  down ;  and  he  laid  his  right  hand  upon  my  head,  and  faid ;  God 
blefs  thee,  my  fon,  and  God  blefs  this  relation  which  I  have  made.  I  give 
thee  leave  to  publifh  it  for  the  good  of  other  nations ;  for  we  here  are  in  God's 
bofom,  a  land  unknown.  And  fo  he  left  me  j  having  afilgned  a  value  of 
about  two  thoufand  ducats,  for  a  bount)'  to  me  and  my  fellows.  For  they 
give  great  largeffes  where  they  come  upon  all  occafions. 


*The  reft  was  net  perfeSied, 
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Magnalia  naturae,  praecipue  quoad  ufus 

humanos. 


THE  prolongation  of  life  :  the  reftitution  of  youth  in  fome  degree  :  the 
retardation  of  age  :  the  curing  of  difeafes  counted  incurable  :  the  miti- 
gation of  pain  :  moreeafy  and  lefs  loathfome  purgings:  the  increafingof  ftrength 
and  adivity :  the  incrcafing  of  ability  to  fuffer  torture  or  pain  :  the  altering  of 
complexions :  and  fatnefs  and  leannefs :  the  altering  of  ftatures :  the  altering  of 
features :  the  increafing  and  exalting  of  the  intelleftual  parts  :  verfions  of  bodies 
into  other  bodies :  making  of  new  fpecies :  tranfplanting  of  one  Ipecies  into 
another  :  inftruments  of  deftruftion,  as  of  war  and  poifon :  exhilaration  of  the 
fpirits,  and  putting  them  in  good  dilpofition  :  force  of  the  imagination,  either' 
upon  another  body,  or  upon  the  body  it  felf :  acceleration  of  time  in  matura- 
tions :  acceleration  of  time  in  clarifications :  acceleration  of  putrefaiSion  :  acce- 
leration of  decodion  :  acceleration  of  germination  :  making  rich  comports  for 
the  earth  :  impreffions  of  the  air,  and  raifing  of  tempefts :  great  alteration  ;  as 
in  induration,  emollition,  ^c.  turning  crude  and  watry  fubflances  into  oily 
and  un6tuous  fubflances :  drawing  of  new  foods  out  of  fubflances  not  now  in 
ufe :  making  new  threads  for  apparel  j  and  new  fluffs,  fuch  as  are  paper,  glafs, 
C^c.  natural  divinations :  deceptions  of  the  fenfes :  greater  pleafures  of  the 
lenfes :  artificial  minerals  and  cements. 
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COLLECTION 


O  F 


APOPHTHEGMS 

N  E  W  and   OLD. 


His   lordfhlp's   preface. 

JUL  lUS  Caefar  did  write  a  colledtion  of  apophthegms,  as  appears  In 
an  epiftle  of  Cicero  ;  fo  did  Macrobius  a  confular  man.  I  need  fay  no 
more  for  the  worth  of  a  writing  of  that  nature.  It  is  pity  Caejars 
booic  is  loft :  for  I  imagine  they  were  coUefted  with  judgment  and 
choice  i  whereas  that  of  Plutarch  and  Stobaeus^  and  much  more  the 
modern  ones,  draw  much  of  the  dregs.  Certainly  they  are  of  excellent  ufe. 
They  are  mucronei  'verborum,  pointed  Ipeeches,  The  nvords  of  the  wife  are  as 
goads,  faith  Solomon.  Gc^ro  prettily  calleth  them  y^/iwrtj,  filt-pits,  that  you 
may  extradl  fait  out  of,  and  fprinkle  it  where  you  will.  They  ferve  to  be  in- 
terlaced in  continued  fpeech.  They  ferve  to  be  recited  upon  occafion  of  them- 
felves.  They  ferve  if  you  take  out  the  kernel  of  them,  and  make  them  your 
own.  I  have  for  my  recreation  amongft  more  ferious  ftudies,  co  Hefted  fome 
few  of  them  [a) :  therein  fanning  the  old,  not  omitting  any,  becaufe  they  are 
vulgar,  (for  many  vulgar  ones  are  excellent  good;)  nor  for  the  meannefs  of  the 
perfon,  but  becaufe  they  are  dull  and  flat  5  and  adding  many  new,  that  other- 
wife  would  have  died. 

(<?)  This  colUftion  his  lorddiip  made  out  of  his  memory,  without  turning  any  book. 
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APOPHTHEGMS 

N  E  W  and    O  L  D. 


U  E  E  N  Elizabeth^  the  morrow  of  her  coronation,  (it  being 
the  cuftom  to  releafe  prifoners,  at  the  inauguration  of  a  prince,) 
went  to  the  chapel ;  and  in  the  great  chamber,  one  of  her 
courtiers,  who  was  well  known  to  her,  either  out  of  his  own 
motion,  or  by  the  inftigation  of  a  wifer  man,  prefented  her 
with  a  petition  ;  and  before  a  great  number  of  courtiers,  befought  her  with  a 
loud  voice,  that  now  this  good  time,  there  might  be  four  or  five  principal  pri- 
foners more  releafed  :  thofe  were  the  four  cvangelifls  and  the  apoftle  St.  Panl^ 
who  had  been  long  (hut  up  in  an  unknown  tongue,  as  it  were  in  prifon  ;  fo 
as  they  could  not  converfe  with  the  common  people.  The  Queen  anfwered 
very  gravely,  that  it  was  beft  firft  to  enquire  of  them,  whether  they  would  be 
releafed  or  no. 

2.  Qu^EEN  Ann  Bullen,  at  the  time  when  ilie  was  led  to  be  beheaded  in 
the  Tower  J  called  one  of  the  king's  privy  chamber  to  her,  and  faid  unto  him, 
commend  me  to  the  king,  and  tell  him,  that  he  hath  been  ever  conftant  in  his 
courfe  of  advancing  me  ;  from  a  private  gentlewoman  he  made  me  a  marchio- 
nefs ;  and  from  a  marchionefs  a  queen ;  and  now,  that  he  hath  left  no  higher 
degree  of  earthly  honour,  he  intends  to  crown  my  innocency  with  the  glory  of 
martyrdom. 

3.  His  \x\7i]t?(y  y ames  the  firft,  king  oi  Great  Britain,  having  made  unto 
his  parliament  an  excellent  and  large  declaration,  concluded  thus  ;  I  have 
now  given  you  a  clear  mirrour  of  my  mind  j  ufe  it  therefore  like  a  mirrour, 
and  take  heed  how  you  let  it  fall,  or  how  you  foil  it  with  your  breath. 

4.  A  great  officer  in  France  was  in  danger  to  have  loft  his  place ;  but  his 
wife,  by  her  fuit  and  means  making,  made  his  peace ;  whereupon  a  plea- 
fant  fellow  faid,  that  he  had  been  crufti'd,  but  that  he  faved  himfelf  upon  his 
horns. 

5.  His  majefty  faidto  his  parliament  at  another  time,  finding  there  were 
fome  caufelefs  jealoufies  Ibwn  amongft  them  ;  that  the  king  and  his  people, 
(whereof  the  parliament  is  the  reprefentative  body,)  were  as  huft)and  and 
wife  ;  and  therefore,  that  of  all  other  things,  jealoufy  was  between  them  moft 
pernicious* 

6.  His 
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6.  Hrs  majelU',  when  he  thought  his  council  might  note  in  him  fome  va- 
riety in  buiinefTes,  though  indeed  he  remained  conftant,  would  lay,  that  the 
lun  many  times  ihineth  watery  ;  but  it  is  not  the  fun  which  caulcth  it,  but 

,ibme  cloud  rifing  betwixt  us  and  the  fun  :  and  when  that  is  fcattered,   the  fun 
is  as  it  was,  and  comes  to  his  former  brightnefs. 

7.  His  majefty,  in  his  anfwer  to  the  book  of  the  cardinal  of  Evcreux,  (who 
had  in  a  grave  argument  of  divinity,  fprinkled  many  witty  ornament?  of  poefy 
and  humanity,)  faith  ;  that  thefe  flowers  were  like  blue,  and  yellow,  and  red 
flowers  in  the  corn,  which  make  a  pleafant  Ihew  to  thofe  that  look  on,  but 
they  hurt  the  corn. 

8.  Sir  Edr.vard  Coke  being  vehement  againfi:  the  two  provincial  counfels 
of  Wales,  and  the  north,  faid  to  the  king  ;  there  was  nothing  there  but  a  kind 
of  confufion  and  hotch-potch  of  juftice  :  one  while  they  were  a  ilar-chamber ; 
another  while  a  king's-bench ;  another,  a  common-pleas :  another,  a  com- 
milTion  of  oyer  and  terminer.  His  majefty  anfwered  ;  why,  fir  Edward 
Coke,  they  be  like  houfes  in  progrefs,  where  I  have  not,  nor  can  have,  fuch 
diftinft  rooms  of  flate,  as  I  have  here  at  Whitehall,  or  at  Hampton-court. 

9.  The  commiffioners  of  the  treafury  moved  the  King  for  the  relief  of  his 
eftate,  to  difafforeft  fome  forefts  of  his,  explaining  themfelves  of  fuch  forefts 
as  lay  out  of  the  way,  not  near  any  of  the  king's  houfes,  nor  in  the  coiirfe  of 
his  progrefs  ;  whereof  he  Ihould  never  have  ufe  nor  pleafure.  Why,  (faith  tire 
king,)  do  you  think  that  Solomon  had  ufe  and  pleafure  of  ail  his  three  hundred 
concubines  ? 

10.  Hismajeft.y,  when  the  committees  of  both  houfes  of  parliament  pre- 
fented  unto  him  the  inftrument  of  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  was  merry 
with  them  -,  and  amongft  other  pleafant  fpeeches,  fhewed  unto  them  the  laird 
of  Laivrejlon  a  Scotchman,  who  was  the  talleft  and  greateft  man  that  was  to 
be  feen,  and  faid ;  well,  now  we  are  all  one,  yet  none  of  you  will  fay,  but 
here  is  one  Scotchman  greater  than  any  Englijhman,  which  was  an  ambiguous 
fpeech ;  but  it  was  thought  he  meant  it  of  himfelf 

11.  His  majefty  would  fay  to  the  lords  of  his  council  when  they  fate  upon 
any  ^reat  matter,  and  came  from  council  in  to  him,  well,  you  have  fet,  but 
what  have  you  hatched  ? 

12.  When  the  arch-duke  did  raife  his  fiege  from  the  Grave,  the  tlien  (e- 
cretary  came  to  queen  Elizabeth.  The  queen  (having  firft:  intelligence  there- 
of,) iaid  to  the  fecretary,  wote  you  what  ?  The  arch-duke  is  rifen  frona  the 
grave.  He  anfwered ;  what,  without  the  trumpet  of  the  arch-angel  ?  The 
queen  replied,  yes ;  without  the  found  of  trumpet. 

13-  Queen  Elizabeth  was  importuned  much  by  my  lord  of  Ejjex,  to  fup- 
ply  divers  great  offices  that  had  been  long  void  :  the  queen  anfwered  nothing 
to  the  matter ;  but  rofe  up  on  the  fudden,  and  faid ;  I  am  fure  my  oflke  will 
not  be  long  void.  And  yet  at  that  time  there  was  much  fpeech  of  troubles, 
and  divifions  about  the  crown,  to  be  after  her  deceafe  :  but  they  all  vanifhed ; 
and  king  "James  came  in,  in  a  profound  peace. 

14.  Th  e  council  did  make  remonftrance  unto  queen  Elizabeth,  of  the  con- 
tinual confpiracies  againfl:  her  life  ;  and  namely,  that  a  man  was  lately  taken, 
who  flood  ready  in  a  very  dangerous  and  fufpicious  manner  to  do  the  deed :  and 
they  fhewed  her  the  weapon,  wherewith  he  thought  to  have  acled  it.  And 
therefore  they  advifed  her,  that  flie  (hould  go  lefs  abroad  to  take  the  air,  weakly 
attended,  as  fhe  ufed.  But  the  queen  anfwered  j  that  fhc  had  rather  be  dead, 
than  put  in  cuftody. 

15.  The 
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i^.  The  hdy  Pa'^ef;  that  was  very  private  with  queen  M'^;^!^^//',  decla- 
red her  lelt' much  againil  the  match  with  monlieur.  After  monfieur's  death, 
the  queen  took  extreme  grief,  '(at  leall:  as  fhe  made  fliew)  and  kept  in  within 
her  bed-chamber,  and  one  ante-chamber  for  three  weeks  fpace,  in  token  of 
mourning  :  at  laft  fiie  came  forth  into  the  privy-chamber,  and  admitted  her 
ladies  to  have  accefs  unto  her ;  and  amongft  the  reft,  my  lady  Paget  prefented 
herfelf,  and  came  to  her  with  a  fmiling  countenance.  The  queen  bent  her 
trows,  and  feemed  to  be  highly  difpleafed,  and  laid  to  her  ;  madam,  you  are 
not  ignorant  of  my  extreme  grief,  and  do  you  come  tome  with  a  countenance  of 
joy  ?  My  lady  Paget  anfwered  ;  alas,  if  it  pleafe  your  rrlajefty,  it  is  impoflible 
for  me  to  be  abfent  from  you  three  weeks,  but  that  when  I  fee  you,  I  muft 
look  chearfully.  No,  no,  (faid  the  queen,  not  forgetting  her  former  averfe- 
nefs  to  the  match)  you  have  fome  other  conceit  in  it,  tell  me  plainly.  My 
lady  anfwered,  Imull  obey  you  ;  it  is  this,  I  was  thinking  how  happy  your 
majefty  was,  you  married  not  monfieur ;  for  feeing  you  take  flich  thouo-ht 
for  his  death,  being  but  your  friend ;  if  he  had  been  your  huiband,  fure  it  would 
have  coft  you  your  life. 

16.  Henry  the  fourth  of  France  his  queen  was  young  with  child  ;  count 
Soiffbns,  that  had  his  expeciation  upon  the  crown,  when  it  was  twice  or 
thrice  thought  that  the  queen  was  with  child  before,  faid  to  fome  of  his 
friends,  that  it  was  but  with  a  pillow.  This  had  fome  ways  come  to  the  king's 
ear ;  who  kept  it  till  fuch  time  as  the  queen  waxed  great :  then  he  called  '^ 
the  count  of  Soiffbns  to  him,  and  faid,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  queen's  belly  ; 
come  coulin,  is  this  a  pillow  ?  The  count  of  Soijjbns  anfwered  ;  yes,  lir,  it 
is  a  pillow  for  all  France  to  fleep  upon. 

17.  King  Henry  the  fourth  of  France  was  fo  puncShial  of  his  word,-  after 
it  was  once  paffed,  diat  they  called  him  the  king  of  the  faith, 

18.  The  faid  king  Henry  the  fourth  was  moved  by  his  parliament  to  a 
war  againft  the  proteftants :  he  anfwered,  yes,  I  mean  it  j  I  will  make  every 
one  of  you  captains ;  you  lliall  have  companies  affigned  you.  The  parliament 
obferving  whereunto  his  fpeech  tended,  gave  over,  and  deferted  his  motion. 

19.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  wont  to  fay,  upon  the  commiffion  of  fales, 
that  the  commiflioners  ufed  her  like  ftrawberry- wives,  that  layed  two  or  three 
great  ftrawberries  at  the  mouth  of  their  pot,  and  all  the  reft  were  little  ones ; 
fo  they  made  her  two  or  three  good  prizes  of  the  firft  particulars,,  but  felt 
ftraightways. 

20.  QuEE N  Elizabeth  ufed  to  fay  of  her  inftrudlions  to  great  officers,  that 
they  were  like  to  garments,  ftrait  at  the  firft  putting  on,  but  did  by  and  by 
wear  loofe  enough. 

2 1 .  A  great  officer  at  court,  when  my  lord  of  EJfex  was  firft  in  trouble ;  and 
that  he,  and  thofe  that  dealt  for  him,  would  talk  much  of  my  lord's  friends, 
and  of  his  enemies,  anfwer'd  to  one  of  them  ;  I  will  tell  you,  I  know  but  one 
friend  and  one  enemy  my  lord  hath  ;  and  that  one  friend  is  the  queen,  and 
that  one  enemy  is  hinifelf. 

22.  The  book  of  depofing  king  JR/c^ijr^/ the  fecond,  and  the  coming  in  of 
Henry  the  fourth,  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  dodor  Hayward,  who  was  com- 
mitted to  the  'Tower  for  it,  had  much  incenfed  queen  Elizabeth  j  ahd  ftie 
afked  Mr.  Bacon,  being  then  of  her  council  learned,  whether  there  were  any 
treafon  contained  in  it  ?  Who  intending  to  do  him  a  pleafure,  and  to  take  off 
the  queen's  bitternefs  with  a  merry  conceit,  anfwered  ;  no,  madam,  for  trea- 
fon I  cannot  deliver  opinion  that  there  is  any,  but  very  much  felony :  the 

queen' 
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queen  apprehending  it  gladly,  afked,  how  ?  and  wherein  ?  Mr.  Bcuc^i  an- 
fwered,  becaufe  he  had  liolen  many  of  his  fentences  and  conceits  out  of  Cor- 
nelius Tacitus. 

23.  Queen  Elizabeth  being  to  refolve  upon  a  great  officer,  and  being  by 
fome,  that  canvaffed  for  others,  put  in  fome  doubt  of  that  perfon,  whom  flie 
meant  to  advance,  called  for  Mr.  Bacon ;  and  told  him,  fhe  was  like  one 
with  a  lanthorn  feeking  a  man,  and  feemed  unfatisfied  in  the  choice  flie  had 
of  a  man  for  that  place.  Mr.  Bacon  anfwered  her,  that  he  had  heard  that  in 
old  time,  there  was  ufually  painted  on  the  church  walls  the  day  of  doom, 
and  God  fitting  in  judgment,  and  faint  Michael  by  him,  with  a  pair  of  ba- 
lances ;  and  the  foul,  and  the  good  deeds  in  the  one  balance ;  and  the  faults,  and 
the  evil  deeds  in  the  other  :  and  the  foul's  balance  went  up  far  too  light.  Then 
Was  our  lady  painted  with  a  great  pair  of  beads,  who  call  them  into  the  light 
balance,  and  brought  down  the  fcale  :  fo  he  faid ;  place  and  authority,  which 
were  in  her  majefty's  hands  to  give,  were  like  our  lady's  beads,  which  though 
men,  through  any  imperfeftions,  were  too  light  before,  yet  when  they  were 
caft  in,  made  weight  competent. 

24.  Qu_E  E  N  Elizabeth  was  dilatory  enough  in  fuits,  of  her  own  nature  j 
and  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh  being  a  wife  man,  and  willing  therein  to  feed 
her  humour,  would  fay  to  her  ;  madam,  you  do  well  to  let  fuitors  ftay  j  for 
I  fhall  tell  you,  bis  dat,  qui  cite  dat  j  if  you  grant  them  fpeedily,  they  will 
come  again  the  fooner. 

25.  Sir  Nicolas  Bacoti^  who  w.is  keeper  of  the  great  feal  of  Eiiglandy 
when  queen  Elizabeth^  in  her  progrefs,  came  to  his  houfe  at  Gorhambury^ 
and  faid  to  him ;  my  lord,  what  a  little  houfe  have  you  gotten }  anfwered 
her ;  madam,  my  houfe  is  well,  but  it  is  you  that  have  made  me  too  great 
for  my  houfe. 

26.  There  was  a  conference  in  parliament,  between  the  lords  houfe, 
and  the  houfe  of  commons,  about  a  bill  of  accountants,  which  came  down 
from  the  lords  to  the  commons ;  which  bill  prayed,  that  the  lands  of  ac- 
countants, whereof  they  were  feized  when  they  entered  upon  their  office, 
might  be  liable  to  their  arrears  to  the  queen.  But  the  commons  defired,  that 
the  bill  might  not  look  back  to  accountants  that  were  already,  but  extend 
only  to  accountants  hereafter.  But  the  lord  treafurer  faid ;  why,  I  pray  you, 
if  you  had  loft  your  purfe  by  the  way,  would  you  look  forw  ards,  or  would 
you  look  back  ?    The  queen  hath  loft  her  purfe, 

2.'].  The  lord  keeper,  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon,  was  afked  his  opinion  by  my 
lord  of  Leicejier,  concerning  two  perfons  whom  the  queen  feemed  to  think 
well  of:  by  my  troth,  my  lord,  (faid  he)  the  one  is  a  grave  counfellor ;  the 
other  is  a  proper  young  man  j    and  fo  he  will  be  as  long  as  he  lives. 

28.  My  lord  of  Leicefter,  favourite  to  queen  Elizabeth,  was  making  a 
large  chace  about  Cornbury  park ;  meaning  to  enclofe  it  with  pofts  and  rails  j 
and  one  day  was  cafting  up  his  charge  what  it  would  come  to.  Mr.  Golding- 
ham,  a  free  fpoken  man,  ftood  by,  and  faid  to  my  lord  ;  methinks  your  lord- 
fliip  goeth  not  the  cheapeft  way  to  work.  Why,  Goldingham,  faid  my  lord  ? 
Marry,  my  lord,  faid  Goldi?2gham,  count  you  but  upon  the  pofts,  for  the 
country  will  find  you  railing. 

29.  The  lord-keeper,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was  afked  his  opinion  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  of  one  of  thefe  monopoly  licences?  And  he  anfwered,  madam, 
will  you  have  me  fpeak  the  truth  .''  Licentia  omncs  deterioresfumus :  we  are  all 
the  worfe  for  licences. 

50.  Mv 
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30.  Mv  lord  of  EJfex,  at  the  fuccoiir  of  Roan,  made  twenty  four 
knights,  which  at  that  time  was  a  great  number.  Divers  of  thofe  gentle- 
men were  of  weak  and  fmall  means ;  which  when  queen  Elizabeth  heard, 
fhe  faid  j  my  lord  might  have  done  well  to  have  built  his  alms-houfe,  before 
he  made  his  knisrhts. 

31.  The  deputies  of  the  reformed  religion,  after  the  mafTacre  which  was 
at  Paris  upon  Saint  Barthohmeid^  day,  treated  with  the  king  and  queen-mo- 
ther, and  fome  other  of  the  council,  for  a  peace.  Both  fides  were  agreed 
upon  the  articles.  The  queftion  was,  upon  the  fecurity  for  the  performance. 
After  fome  particulars  propounded  and  rejeded,  the  queen-mother  faid,  why, 
is  not  the  word  of  a  king  fufHcient  fecurity  ?  One  of  the  deputies  anfwered  j 
no,  by  Saint  Bartholomew^  madam. 

32.  There  was  a  French  gentleman,  ipeaking  with  an  EngUJld,  of  the 
law  Salique ;  that  women  were  excluded  from  inheriting  the  crown  of 
France.  The  EngliJJj  faid  ;  yes,  but  that  was  meant  of  the  women  them- 
felves,  not  of  fuch  males  as  claimed  by  women.  The  French  gentlemaa 
faid,  where  do  you  find  that  glofs  ?  The  EngUflo  anfwered,  I'll  tell  you.  Sir, 
look  on  the  backfide  of  the  record  of  the  law  Salique,  and  there  you  fhall 
lind  it  indorfed :  implying,  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  the  law  Salique,  but 
that  it  is  a  mere  iidion. 

33.  A  friar  of  France^  being  in  an  earneft:  difpute  about  the  law  Salique, 
Vouid  needs  prove  it  by  fcripture ;  citing  that  verfe  of  the  gofpel ;  lilia  agri 
non  labor  ant,  neque  netit ;  the  lilies  of  the  field  do  neither  labour  nor  fpin  : 
applying  it  thus ;  that  the  flower-de-luces  of  France  cannot  defcend,  nei- 
ther to  the  diftafF,  nor  to  the  fpade  j  that  is,  not  to  a  woman,  nor  to  a 
peafant. 

34.  When  peace  was  renewed  with  the  French  in  England,  divers  of 
the  great  counfellors  were  prefented  from  the  French  with  jewels :  the  lord 
Henry  Howard,  being  then  earl  of  Northampton,  and  a  counfellor,  was  c- 
mitted.  Whereupon  the  king  faid  to  him,  my  lord,  how  happens  it  that  you 
have  not  a  jewel  as  well  as  the  reft  ?  My  lord  anfwered,  according  to  the 
feble  in  AEjhp  ;  non  fum  gallus,  itaque  non  reperi  gemrnam. 

35.  The  fame  earl  oi  Northampton,  then  lord  privy  feal,  was  alk'd  by 
king  yames  openly  at  the  table,  where  commonly  he  entertained  the  king 
with  difcourfe ;  the  king  afk'd  him  upon  the  fudden  ;  my  lord,  have  you  not 
a  defire  to  fee  Rotne  ?  My  lord  privy  feal  anfwered ;  yes  indeed.  Sir.  The 
king  faid,  and  why  ?  My  lord  anfwered ;  becaufe  if  it  pleafe  your  majefiy, 
it  was  the  feat  of  the  greateft  monarchy,  and  the  feminary  of  the  hravcft 
men  of  the  world,  whilft  it  was  heathen  :  and  then,  fecondly,  becaufe  af- 
terwards it  was  the  fee  of  fo  many  holy  biihops  in  the  primitive  church, 
moft  of  them  martyrs.  The  king  would  not  give  it  over,  but  faid  ;  and  for 
nothing  elle  ?  My  lord  anfwered;  yes,  if  it  pleafe  your  majelly,  for  two  things 
more :  the  one  to  fee  him,  who  they  fiy  hath  fo  great  a  power  to  forgive 
other  men  their  fins,  to  confefs  his  own  fins  upon  his  knees  before  a  chaplain 
or  prieft :  and  the  other  to  hear  antichrift  fay  his  creed. 

36.  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon  being  appointed  a  judge  for  the  northern  circuit, 
and  having  brought  his  trials  that  came  before  him  to  fuch  a  pafs,  as  the 
palfing  of  fentence  on  malefactors,  he  was  by  one  of  the  malefaftors  migh- 
tily importuned  for  to  fave  his  life ;  which  when  nothing  that  he  had  faid  did  , 
avail,  he  at  length  defired  his  mercy  on  the  account  of  kindred.  Prithee, 
fiid  my  lord  judge,  how  came  that  in?  Why,  if  it  pleafe  you,  my  lord,  your 
name  is  Bacon,  and  mine  is  Hog,  and  in   all  ages  Hog  and  Bacon  have  been 
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fo  near  kindred,  that  they  are  not  to  be  feparated.  Ay,  but  replied  judge  Bacon, 
you  and  I  cannot  be  kindred,  except  you  be  hanged  ;  for  Hog  is  not  Bacon  un- 
til it  be  well  hanged. 

2j.  Two  fcholars  and  a  countreyman  travelling  upon  the  road,  one  night 
lodged  all  in  one  inn,  and  fupp'd  together,  where  the  fcholars  thought  to  have 
put  a  trick  upon  the  countrey  man,  which  was  thus ;  the  fcholars  appoint- 
ed for  fupper  two  pigeons,  and  a  fat  capon,  which  being  ready,  was  brought 
up,  and  they  having  let  down,  the  one  fcholar  took  up  one  pigeon,  the  other 
fcholar  took  the  other  pigeon,  thinking  thereby  that  the  countrey  man 
fliould  have  fate  flill,  until  that  they  were  ready  for  the  carving  of  the  capon  ; 
which  he  perceiving,  took  the  capon  and  laid  it  on  his  trencher,  and  thus  iaid, 
daintily  contrived,  every  man  a  bird. 

38.  Jack  Roberts  was  defired  by  his  taylor,  when  the  reckoning  grew 
fomewhat  high,  to  have  a  bill  of  his  hand.  Roberts  fud,  I  am  content,  but 
you  muft  let  no  man  know  it.  When  the  taylor  brought  in  the  bill,  he  tore 
it  as  in  choler,  and  faid  to  him,  you  ufe  me  not  well,  you  promifed  me  that 
no  man  lliould  know  it,  and  here  you  have  put  in,  Be  it  known  unto  all 
men  by  thefe  prefents. 

39.  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh  was  wont  to  fay  of  the  ladies  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth'?, privy  chamber,  and  bed  chambir,  that  they  were  like  witches,  they 
could  do  hurt,   but  they  could  do  no  good. 

40.  There  was  a  m.inifter  deprived  for  inconformity,  who  fiid  to  fome 
of  his  friends,  that  if  they  deprived  him,  it  fhould  coil  an  hundred  men's 
lives.  The  party  underftood  it,  as  if  being  a  turbulent  fellow,  he  would  have 
moved  fedition,  and  complained  of  him ;  whereupon  being  convented  and 
oppofed  upon  that  fpeech,  he  faid  his  meaning  was,  that  if  he  loft  his  benetice, 
he  would  pradtife  phyfick,  and  then  he  thought  he  Ihould  kill  an  hundred 
men  in  time. 

41.  Secretary  BourrL%  fon  kept  a  gentleman's  wife  in  Shropjl^ire,  who 
lived  from  her  huihand  with  him ;  when  he  was  weary  of  her,  he  caufed 
her  hufband  to  be  dealt  with  to  take  her  home,  and  ottered  him  five  hun- 
dred pounds  for  reparation  ;  the  gentleman  went  to  Sir  H.  Sidney,  to  take  his 
advice  upon  this  offer,  telling  him,  that  his  wife  promifed  now  a  new  life  j 
and  to  tell  him  truth,  five  hundred  pounds  would  come  well  with  him  ;  and 
befides  that  fometimes  he  wanted  a  woman  in  his  bed.  By  my  troth,  faid 
Sir  Henry  Sici?2ey,  take  her  home,  and  take  the  money  ;  then  whereas  other 
cuckolds  wear  their  horns  plain,  you  may  wear  yours  gilt. 

42.  When  Rabelais,  the  great  jefter  of  Fraitce,  lay  on  his  death-bed,  and 
they  gave  him  the  extream  undtion,  a  familiar  friend  of  his  came  to  him  after- 
wards, and  afl-ced  him  how  he  did?  Rabelais  anfwered,  even  going  my  jour- 
ney, they  have  greafed  my  boots  already. 

43.  Mr.  Bromley  folicitor,  giving  in  evidence  for  a  deed,  which  was  im- 
peached to  be  fraudulent,  was  urged  by  the  counfel  on  the  other  fide  with  this 
prefumption,  that  in  two  former  fuits  when  title  was  made,  that  deed 
was  paffed  over  in  filence,  and  fome  other  coiweyance  ftood  upon :  Mr. 
juftice  Catiline  taking  in  with  that  fide,  afked  the  folicitor,  I  pray  thee,  Mr, 
folicitor,  let  me  alls,  you  a  familiar  queftion  ;  I  have  two  geldings  in  my 
ftable ;  I  have  divers  times  bufinels  of  importance,  and  fiill  I  fend  forth  one 
of  my  geldings,  and  not  the  other  ;  would  you  not  think  I  fet  him  alide  lor 
a  jade?  No,  my  lord,  i^'vdi  Bromley,  I  would  think  you  fpared  him  for  your 
own  faddle. 

44.  Thales,  as  he  looked  upon  the  ftars,  fell  into  the  water;  whereupon 
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it  was  after   fdid,  tli.it  if  he  had  looked   into  the  water  lie  m?jhniaver'leeh 
the  ftars,  but  looking  up  to  the  ftars  he  could  not  fee  the  water. 

45.  A  man  and  his  wife  in  bed  together,  the  towards  the  morning  pretended 
her  felf  to  be  ill  at  eafe,  defiring  to  lie  on  her  hufband's  fide,  fo  the  good 
man  to  pleafe  her,,  came  over  her,  making  fbme  fliort  flay  in  his  paflage  o- 
ver,  where  fbe  had  not  long  lain,  but  delired  to  lie  in  her  old  place  again  ; 
quoth  he,  how  can  it  be'efteftcd  ?  She  anfwered,  come  over  me  again.  I  had 
rather,  faid  he,  go  a  mile  and  a  half  about. 

46.  A  tliief  being  arraigned  at  the  bar  for  ftealing  a  marc,  in  his  plead- 
ing urged  many  things  in  his  own  behalf,  and  at  lall  nothing  availing,  he 
told  the  bench,  the  mare  rather  ftole  him,  than  he  tlie  mare ;  which  in 
brief  he  thus  related ;  that  palling  over  feveral  grounds  about  his  lawful 
occafions,  he  was  purfued  clofe  by  a  fierce  mafliff  dog,  and  fo  was  forced 
to  fave  himfelf  by  leaping  over  a  hedge,  which  being  of  an  agile  body  he 
etfedted  ;  and  in  leaping,  a  mare  (landing  on  the  other  fide  of  the  hedge, 
leaped  upon  her  back,  who  running  furioufly  away  with  him,  he  could  not 
by  any  means  ilop  her,  until  he  came  to  the  next  town,  in  which  town 
the  owner  of  the  mare  lived,  and  there  was  he  taken,  and  here  ar- 
raigned. 

47.  Master  Mapm  of  'Trinity  college,  fent  his  pupil  to  another  of  the 
fellows,  to  borrow  a  book  of  him,  who  told  him,  I  am  loth  to  lend  my 
books  out  of  my  chamber,  but  if  it  pleafe  thy  tutor  to  come  and  read 
upori  it  in  my  chamber,  he  fliall  as  long  as  he  will.  It  was  winter,  and 
feme  days  after  the  fame  fellow  fent  to  Mr.  Mafon  to  borrow  his  bellows ; 
biit  Mr.  Mojon  faid  to  his  pupil,  I  am  loth  to  lend  niy  bellows  out  of  my 
chamber,  but  if  thy  tutor  would  come  and  blow  the  fire  in  my  chamber,  he 
ihall  as  long  as  he  will. 

48.  A  notorious  rogue  being  brought  to  the  bar,  and  knowing  his  cafe 
to  be  defperate,  inftead  of  pleading,  he  took  to  himfelf  the  liberty  ofjeft- 
ing,  and  thus  faid,  I  charge  you  in  the  king's  name,  to  feize  and  take  away 
that  man  (micaning  the  judge)  in  the  red  gown,  for  I  go  in  danger  of  my  life 
becaufe  of  him. 

49.  In  Flanders,  by  accident,  a  FlemiJJo  tiler  Tell  from  the  top  of  a  houfe 
upon  a  Spaniard,  and  killed  him,  though  he  efcaped  himfelf :  the  next  of  the 
blood  prolecuted  his  death  with  great  violence,  and  when  he  w^as  offered 
pecuniary  recompence,  nothing  would  ferve  him  but  lex  talionis ;  where- 
upon the  judge  faid  to  him,  that  if  he  did  urge  that  fentence,  it  muft  be, 
that  he  fhould  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  houfe,  and  then  fall  down  upon 
the  tiler. 

50.  A  rough-hewn  feaman,  being  brought  before  a  wife  jufl-afs  for  f()m.e 
mildemeanour,  was  by  him  fent  away  to  prifon,  and  being  fomewhat 
refrad;ory  after  he  heard  his  doom,  infomuch  as  he  would  not  ftir  a  foot 
from  the  place  where  he  ftood,  faying,  it  was  better  to  tfand  where  he  was, 
than  go  to  a  worfe  place  :  The  juftice  thereupon  to  fliew  the  ftrength  of 
his  learning,  took  him  by  the  flioulder,  and  faid,  thou  fhalt  go  nogus  "oogits, 
inflead  of  i2olens  volens. 

51.  Francis  the  firft  Oi  France,  ufed  for  hispleafure  fometlmes  to  go' 
difguifed :  fo  walking  one  day  in  the  company  of  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon 
near  Paris,  he  met  with  a  peafuit  with  a  new  pair  of  flioes  upon  his  arm  : 
ib  he  called  unto  him,  and  faid ;  by  our  lady,  thefe  be  good  Ihoes,  what 
did  they  colt  thee  ?  The  peafant  laid,  guefs ;  the  king  faid,  I  think  fome  five 
fols.     Saith  the  peafant,  you  have  lyed,  but  a  car  his.     What,  villain,  feid  the 
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cardinal  of  Bciirkn,  thou  art  dead,  it  is  the  king.     The  peafant  replied ;  the 
devil  tske  him  ol:  you  and  me,  that  knew  fo  much. 

C2.  There  v/as  a  young  man  in  Rpwe,  that  was  very  like  vli'gn/Ius 
Cae/h}';  Augnfim  took  knowledge  of  him,  and  fent  for  the  man,  and  alk- 
ed  him,  ^^'-s  your  mother  never  at  Rome  ?  He  anfwered ;  no,  fir,  but  my  fa- 
ther was. 

53.  Aphyfician  advifed  hi5  patient  that  had  fore  eyes,  that  he  fliould  ab- 
flainfrom  wine;  but  the  patient  faid,  I  think  rather,  fr,  from  wine  and  wa- 
ter ;  for  I  have  often  marked  it  in  blue  eyes,  and  I  have  feen  water  come  forth, 
but  never  wine, 

54.  A  debauch'd  feaman  being  brought  before  a  judiceof  thepeaceupon  the 
account  of  fwearing,  was  by  the  jullice  commanded  to  depofite  his  tine  in 
that  behalf  provided,  which  was  two  fliillings ;  he  thereupon  plucking  out 
of  his  pocket  a  half  crown,  aflied  the  jullice  what  was  the  rate  he  was  to  pay 
forcurfms:;  the  iuflice  told  him,  fix-pence:  quoth  he  then,  a  pox  take  you 
all  for  a  company  of  knaves  and  fools,  and  there's  half  a  crown  for  you,  I  will 
never  ftand  changing  of  money. 

cc.  Augustus  Cacfar  was  invited  to  fupper  by  one  of  his  old  friends,  that 
had  converfed  with  him  in  his  lefs  fortunes,  and  had  but  ordinary  entertain- 
ment ;  whereupon  at  his  going  away,  he  laid,  I  did  not  know  that  you  and 
I  were  fo  familiar. 

56.  Agathocles,  after  he  had  taken  Syraaifae,  the  men  whereof,  during 
the  fiege,  had  in  a  bravery  fpoken  of  him  all  the  villainy  that  might  be,  fold 
the  Syracufans  for  Haves,  and  faid  ;  now  if  you  ufe  fuch  words  ot  me,  I  will 
tell  your  mafters  of  you. 

57.  Dion  Ysius  the  elder,  when  he  faw  his  fon  in  many  things  very  inor- 
dinate, faid  to  him,  did  you  ever  know  me  do  fuch  things  ?  His  fon  anfwer- 
ed, no,  but  you  had  not  a  tyrant  to  your  father ;  the  father  replied,  no,  nor 
you,  if  you  take  thefe  courfes,  will  have  a  tyrant  to  your  fon. 

58.  Callisthenes  the  philofopher,  that  followed  Alexander's  court,  and 
hated  the  king,  being  afked  by  one,  how  one  fhould  bqcom^e  the  famoufeft 
man  in  the  world,  anfwered,  by   taking  away  him  that  is. 

59.  Agesilaus,  when  one  told  him  there  was  one  did  excellently  coun- 
terteit  a  nightingale,  and  would  have  had  him  heard  him,  faid  j  why,  I  have 
heard  the  nightingale  herfelf. 

60.  A  great  noblcm.an,  upon  the  complaint  of  a  ferv'ant  of  his,  laid  a  ci- 
tizen by  the  heels,  thinking  to  bend  him  to  his  fcrvant's  defire;  but  the  fel- 
low being  ftubborn,  the  fervant  came  to  his  lord,  and  told  him,  your  lord- 
fliip  I  know  hath  gone  as  far  as  well  you  may,  but  it  works  not ;  for  yonder 
fellow  is  more  perverfe  than  before.  Said  my  lord,  let's  forget  him  a  while, 
and  then  he  will  remember  himfelf 

61.  One  came  to  a  cardinal  in  Rome,  and  told  him,  that  he  had  brought 
his  lordfhlp  a  dainty  white  palfry,  but  he  fell  lame  by  the  way.  Saith  the 
cardinal  to  him,  I'll  tell  thee  what  tliou  Ihalt  do ;  go  to  fuch  a  cardinal,  and 
fuch  a  cardinal,  naming  him  half  a  dozen  cardinals,  and  tell  them  as  much; 
and  fo  whereas  by  thy  horfe,  if  he  had  been  found,  thou  couldell  havepleafed 
but  one,  with  thy  lame  horfe  thou  mayefl:  pleafe  half  a  dozen. 

62.  A  witty  rogue  coming  into  a  lacc-lhop,  laid,  he  had  occafion  for  Ibme 
lace ;  choice  whereof  being  Ihewed  him,  he  at  lall  pitch'd  upon  one  pattern, 
and  a{l;ed  them,  how  much  they  would  have  for  fo  much  as  would  reach  from 
ear  to  car,  for  fo  niuch  he  had  occafion  for.  They  told  liim  lor  fo  much  :  {b 
fome  few  words  palTing  between  them,  he  at  lall  agreed,  and  told  down  his 
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money  for  it,  and  begnn  to  meafare  on  his  own  hend,  thus  fiiying ;  one  ear 
is  here,  and  the  other  is  nailed  to  the  pillory  in  Brijhl^  and  I  fear  you  have 
not  fo  much  of  this  lace  by  you  at  prefent  as  will  perfeft  my  bargain  ;  there- 
fore this  piece  of  lace  fliall  fudice  at  prefent  in  part  of  payment,  and  provide 
the  refl:  with  all  expedition. 

63.  Iphicrates  the  Athenian,  in  a  treaty  that  he  had  vj'xthth^  Laccdac- 
monians  for  peace,  in  which  queftion  v/as  about  lecurity  for  obferving  the 
fame,  faid ;  the  Athenians  would  not  accept  of  any  fecurity,  except  the  La- 
cedaemonians did  yield  up  unto  them  thoie  things,  whereby  it  tcX'^\\x.  be  ma- 
nifeft,  that  they  could  not  hurt  them  if  they  would. 

64.  Euripides  would  lay  of  perfons  that  were  beautiful,  and  yet  in  feme 
years,  in  faireft  bodies  not  only  the  fpring  is  pleallint,  but  alio  the  au- 
tumn. 

65.  Therk  \vas  a  captain  fent  to  an  exploit  by  his  general  with  forces 
that  were  not  likely  to  atchieve  the  cnterprize ;  the  captain  faid  to  him,  fir,  ap- 
point but  half  fo  many:  why,  faith  the  general  ?  The  captain  anfwered;  be- 
caufe  it  is  better  fewer  die  than  more. 

66.  Th  ERE  was  a  harbinger  who  had  lodged  a  gentleman  in  a  very  ill  room, 
who  expollulated  with  him  fomewhat  rudely;  but  the  harbinger  carelclly 
faid  ;  you  will  take  pleafure  in  it  when  you  are  out  of  it. 

67.  There  is  a  SpaniJIi  adage,  love  without  end  hath  no  end;  meaning, 
that  if  it  were  begun  not  upon  particular  ends  it  would  laft. 

68.  A  woman  being  fufpeftcd  by  her  huiband  for  difhonefty,  and  being 
by  him  at  laft  prefs'd  very  hard  about  it,  made  him  quick  anfwer,  with  ma- 
ny protefliations,  that  fhe  knew  no  more  of  what  he  laid,  than  the  man  in 
the  moon.  Now  the  captain  of  the  fliip  called  the  moon,  was  the  very  man 
fliC  fo  much  loved, 

69.  Demosthenes  when  he  fled  from  the  battle,  and  that  it  was  re- 
proached to  him,  faid,  that  he  that  flics  might    fight  again. 

70.  GoN  SALVO  would  fay,  the  honour  of  a  foldier  ought  to  be  of  a  ftrong, 
web ;  meaning,  that  it  fliould  not  be  io  fine  and  curious,  that  every  littls 
difgrace  fliould  catch  and  ftick  in  it. 

71.  An  apprentice  of  London  being  brought  before  the  chamberlain  by 
his  mafter  for  the  fin  of  incontinency,  even  with  his  own  miftrefs,  the 
chamberlain  thereupon  gave  him  many  Chriftian  exhortations ;  and  at  lalt 
he  mentioned  and  prefs'd  the  chaflity  of  Jofeph,  when  his  miltrels  tempt- 
ed him  with  the  like  crime  of  incondnenjy.  Ay,  fir,  faid  the  apprentice  ; 
but  lijofiph'^  miftrefs  had  been  as  handlome  as  mine  is,  he  could  not  have 
forborn. 

J  2.  Bias  gave  in  precept,  love  as  if  you  fhould  hereafter  hate;  and  hate 
as  if  you  fliould  hereafter  love. 

73.  CiNEAS  was  an  excellent  orator  and  flatefman,  and  principal  friend 
and  counfellor  to  Pyrrhus ;  and  falling  in  inward  talk  with  him,  and  dif- 
cerning  the  king's  end lefs  ambition  ;  Pyrrhus  opened  himfelf  unto  him,  that 
he  intended  firil:  a  war  upon  Italy,  and  hoped  \o  atchieve  it :  Cin'^as  aflced 
him,  fir,  what  will  you  do  then  ?  Then,  iaith  he,  v/e  will  attempt  Sicily: 
Cineas  faid,  well,  fir,  what  then  .?  Said  Pyrrhus,  if  the  gods  favour  us,  we 
may  co  nquer  Africa  and  Carthage.  What  then,  fir,  faith  Cineas  ?  Nay  then, 
faith  Pyrrhus,  we  may  take  our  refl,  and  ficrifice  and  feaft  every  day,  and 
make  merry  with  our  friends.  Alas,  fir,  faid  Cineas,  may  we  not  do  lb  now 
without  all  this  ado  ? 

74.  Lamia 
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■  ^4.  LAMiX'the  courtezan  had  all  power  with  D^wfifr/wi 'king  of  Macedoh^ 
aTid'by  her  inft'igtitions  he  Bid  many  unjufl:  iand  cruel  «ds ;  whereupon  i;j^-. 
fimacbus  faid,  that  it  was  the  hrft  time  that  ever  he  knew  a  whore  pla^!  in 

a' tragedy.  _  _      _  ■  _ 

75,  One  of  the  Romans  f;\id  to  his  friend,  what  think  you  of  one  whp'Sivas 
tilken  in  the  ad  and  manner  of  adultery  ?  The  otlier  anfwered,  marfv,  f 
think  he  was  flow  at  difpatch. 

76,  Epaminondas,  when  his  great  friend  and  colleague  in  warwasfultcr 
to  him  to  pardon  an  offender,  denied  him  j  afterwards,  when  a  concufci!n6 
of  his  made  the  ilune  fuit,  he  granted  it  to  her  :  which  when  Pehpidas  feetiV- 
ed   to   take  unkindly,  he  faid ;  fuch  fuits  are  to  be  granted  to  whores^  but  " 
not  to  perfonagES  of  worth.'  ''^   ^''  :.V.rn.m 

j-j.  Th  ales  being  afked  when  a  man  fliould  marry,  laid ';  young  meti  hot 
yet,  old  men  not  at  all. 

78.  A  company  of  fcholars  going  together  to  catch  conies,  carried  orie 
fcholar  with  them,  which  had  not  much  more  wit  than  he  was  born  with  ; 
and  to  him  they  gave  in  charge,  that  if  he  £iw  any,  he  Ihould  be  filent,  for 
fear  of  fearing  of  them.  Bat  he  no  fooncr  efpied  a  company  of  rabbits  before 
the  refl:,  but  he  cryed  aloud,  ecce  multi  cimicuh,  which  in  Rnglijh  fignifies, 
behold  many  conies ;  which  he  had  no  fooner  faid,  but  the  conies  ran  to  thelT 
burrows :  and  he  being  checked  by  them  for  it,  anfwered,  who  the  devil 
would  have  thou2;ht  that  the  rabbits  underllcod  Latin  ? 

79.  AWekhwan  being  at  a  feffions-houfe,  and  feeing  the  prisoners  hold 
up  hands  at  the  bar,  related  to  fome  of  his  acquaintance  there,  thai' "the 
judges  were  good  fortune-tellers ;  for  if  they  did  but  look  upon  their  hand, 
thev  could  certainly  tell  whether  they  ihould  live  or  die. 

80.  Solon  compared  the  people  unto  the  i&x,  and  orators  and  counfellors 
to  the  winds ;  for  that  the  fea  would  be  calm  and  quiet,  if  the  winds  did  not 
trouble  it. 

8i.  Socrates  was  pronounced  by  the  oracle  o^ DeJpbos,  to  be  the  wifeft 
man  of  Greece,  which  he  would  put  from  himfelt  ironically,  faying,  there 
would  be  nothing  in  him  to  verify  the  oracle  except  this,  that  he  was  not 
wife  and  knew  it;  and  others  were  not  wife,  and  knew  it  not. 

82.  Socrates,  when  there  was  Ihewed  him  the  book  of  Heraclitus  the 
obfcure,  and  was  afked  his  opinion  of  it,  anlwered ;  thofe  things  which  I 
vindcrilood  were  excellent,  I  imagine  fo  were  thofe  I  underflood  not ;  but 
they  require  a  diver  of  Deles. 

83.  BioN  afked  an  envious  man  that  was  very  fad,  what  harm  had  befallen 
unto  him,  or  what  good  had  befallen  unto  another  man. 

84.  Stilpo  the  philofopher,  when  the  people  flocked  about  him,  and  that 
one  iaid  to  him,  the  people  come  wondering  about  you,  as  if  it  were  to  lee 
fome  ftrange  beafl ;  no,  faith  he,  it  is  to  fee  a  man  which  Diogenes  fought 
with  his  lanthorn  at  noon-day. 

8  5.  A  man  being  veiy  jealous  of  his  wife,  infomuch  that  which  way  foe- 
ver  ihe  v/ent,  he  would  be  prying  at  her  heels ;  and  flie  being  fo  grieved 
thereat,  in  plain  terms  told  him,  that  if  he  did  not  for  the  future  leave  off 
his  proceedings  in  that  nature,  flie  would  graft  flich  a  pair  of  horns  up- 
on his  head,  that  flwuld  hinder  him  from  coming  out  of  any  door  in  the 
houfe. 

86.  A  citizen  of  LjWow  pafTing  the  ftreets  very  haftily,  came  at  laft  where 
fome  flop  was  made  by  carts ;  and  fome  gentlemen  talking  together,  who 
knew  him,  where  being  in  fome  paffion  that  he  could  not  liiddcnly  pafs ; 
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one  of  them  in  this  wife  fpoke  unto  him  j  that  others  had  pafled  by,  and 
there  was  room  enougli,  only  they  could  not  tell  whether  their  horns  were 
(o  wide  as  his. 

87.  A  tinker  paffing  Chcapfide  with  his  ufual  tone,  have  you  any  work  for 
a  tinker  ?  An  apprentice  ftanding  at  a  door  oppolite  to  a  pillory  there  fet  up, 
called  the  tinker,  with  an  intent  to  put  a  jeft  upon  him,  and  told  him,  that 
he  fliould  do  very  well  if  he  would  fl:op  thofe  two  holes  in  the  pillory ;  to 
which  the  tinker  anfwered,  that  if  he  would  but  put  in  his  head  and  ears  a 
while  in  that  pillory,  he  would  beflow  both  brafs  and  nails  upon  him  to 
hold  him  in,  and  give  him  his  labour  into  the  bargain. 

88.  A  young  maid  having  married  an  old  man,  was  obferved  on  the  day 
of  marriage  to  be  fomevvhat  moody,  as  if  ilie  had  eaten  a  difli  of  chums, 
which  one  of  her  bridemen  obferving,  bid  her  be  cheary;  and  told  her 
moreover,  that  an  old  horfe  would  hold  out  as  long,  and  as  well  as  a  young 
one,  in  travel.  To  which  flie  anfwered,  ftroking  down  her  belly  wilh  her 
hand  ;  but  not  in  this  road,  fir. 

89.  There  was  inOxford a  cowardly  fellow  that  was  a  very  good  archer  j 
he  was  abufed  grofly  by  another,  and  moaned  himfelf  to  fir  Walter  Raw- 
ieigh,  then  a  fcholar,  and  afk'd  his  advice,  what  he  fliould  do  to  repair  the 
wrong  had  been  offered  him  3  Rawleigh  anfwered,  why  challenge  him  at  a 
match  of  fliooting. 

90.  Whitehead,  a  grave  divine,  was  much  efleemed  by  queen  Eli~ 
zabeth,  but  not  preferred,  becaufe  he  was  againfl  the  government  of  bifLops, 
he  was  of  a  blunt  ftoical  nature ;  he  came  one  day  to  the  queen,  and  the 
queen  happened  to  fiy  to  him,  I  like  thee  the  better,  Whitehead,  becaufe  thou 
liveft  unmarried.  He  anfwered,  in  troth,  madam,  I  like  you  the  worfe  for 
the  famecaufe, 

91.  Doctor  Ji^Zff^  faid,  that  fome  hypocrites,  and  feeming  mortified  men, 
that  held  down  their  heads  like  bulruflies,  were  like  the  little  images  that  they 
place  in  the  very  bowing  of  the  vaults  of  churches,  that  look  as  if  they 
held  up  the  church,  but  are  but  puppets. 

92.  A  nobleman  of  this  nation,  famoully  known  for  his  mad  tricks,  on  a 
time  having  taken  phyfick,  which  he  perceiving  that  it  began  well  to  work, 
called  up  his  man  to  go  for  a  chirurgeon  prefently,  and  to  bring  his  inflru- 
ments  with  him.  The  chirurgeon  comes  in  all  fpeed  ;  to  whom  my  lord  re- ' 
lated,  that  he  found  himfelf  much  addidted  to  women,  and  therefore  it  was 
his  will,  that  the  caufe  of  it  might  be  taken  away,  and  therefore  command- 
ed him  forthwith  to  prepare  his  inilruments  ready  for  to  geld  him  :  fo  the 
chirurgeon  forthwith  prepares  accordingly,  and  my  lord  told  him  that  he 
would  not  fee  it  done,  and  dierefore  that  he  fliould  do  his  work  the  back  way: 
fb  both  parties  being  contented,  my  lord  makes  ready,  and  holds  up  his  a —  ; 
and  when  he  perceives  the  chirurgeon  very  near  him,  he  lets  fly  full  in  his 
face ;  which  made  the  chirurgeon  ftep  back,  but  coming  prefently  on  again  j 
hold,  hold,  faith  my  lord,  I  will  better  conlider  of  it,  for  I  fee  the  retentive 
faculty  is  very  weak  at  the  approach  of  fuch  keen  inftruments. 

93.  There  was  a  curft  page  that  his  mafler  whipt  naked,  and  when  he 
had  been  whipt,  would  not  put  on  hiscloathsj  and  when  his  mafter  bad  him, 
take  them  you,  for  they  are  the  hangman's  fees. 

94.  There  was  a  lady  of  the  wefl  countrey,  that  gave  great  entertain- 
ment at  her  houfe  to  mofl  of  the  gallant  gentlemen  thereabouts,  and  a- 
mongft  others,  fir  Walter  Rawleigh  was  one.  This  lady,  though  othervvife 
a   flately   dame,  was  a  notable  good   houfewife ;  and    in  the  morning  be- 
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times,  flie  called  to  one  of  her  maids  that  look'd  to  the  fwine,  ^.nd  afked, 
are  the  picfs  ferved  ?  Sir  Walter  Raiv/eig/j's  chamber  was  fefl  by  the  lady's, 
fo  as  he  heard  her  ;  a  little  before  dinner,  the  lady  came  down  in  great 
ftate  into  the  great  chamber,  which  was  full  of  gentlemen  ;  and  as  foon  as 
fir  Walter  Rawleigh  fet  eye  upon  lier ;  Madam,  faith  he,  are  the  pigs  ferv- 
ed ?  The  lady  anfwered  j  You  know  befl  whether  you  have  liad  your 
breakfaft. 

95.  There  were  fifliermen  drawing  the  river  at  Chelfey :  Mr.  Bacon 
came  thither  by  chance  in  the  afternoon,  and  offered  to  buy  their  draught : 
they  were  willing.  He  afked  them  what  they  would  take?  They  a(ked, 
thirty  fhillings.  Mr.  Bacon  offered  them  ten.  They  refufed  it.  Why  then, 
iaith  Mr.  Bacon,  I  will  be  only  a  looker  on.  They  drew  and  catchcd  no- 
thin<7.  Saith  Mr,  Bacon,  Are  not  you  mad  fellows  now,  that  might  have 
had  an  angel  in  your  purfe,  to  have  made  merry  withal,  and  to  have  warm- 
ed you  throughly,  and  now  you  mull  go  home  with  nothing.  Ay  bat,  faith 
the  fifhermen,  we  had  hope  then  to  make  a  better  gain  of  it.  Saith  Mr. 
Bacon,  well  my  mafter,  then  I'll  tell  you,  hope  is  a  good  breakfail,  but  it 
is  a  bad  fnpper. 

96.  A  lady  walking  with  Mr.  Bacon  in  Grays-Inn  walks,  allced  him,  whole 
that  piece  of  ground  lying  next   under  the  walls  was }  He  anfwered,  theirs. 
Then  ihe  afked    him,    if  thofe  fields  beyond    the    walks  were  theirs  too  ?  • 
He  anfwered,  yes,  madam,  thofe  are  ours,  as  you  are  ours,  to  look  on,  and 
no   more, 

97.  His  lordfliip,  when  he  was  newly  made  lord  keeper,  was  in  Grafs- 
Inn  walks  with  fir  Walter  Rawlelgb  ;  one  came  and  told  him,  that  the  earl 
of  Exeter  was  above.  He  continued  upon  occafion  Hill  walking  a  good 
while.  At  lafl:  when  he  came  up,  my  lord  of  Exeter  met  him,  and  faid  j 
My  lord,  I  have  made  a  great  venture,  to  come  up  fo  high  flairs,  being  a 
gouty  man.  His  lordlliip  anfwered  ;  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  I  have  made  the 
greatefl  venture  of  all ;  for  I  have  ventured  upon  your  patience. 

98.  When  fir  Fra?icis  Bacon  was  made  the  king's  attorney,  fir  Edivard 
Coke  was  put  up  from  being  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas,  to  be 
lord  chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench  ;  which  is  a  place  of  greater  honour, 
but  of  lefs  profit;  and  withal  was  made  privy  counfellor.  After  a  few 
days,  the  lord  Coke  meeting  with  the  king's  attorney,  faid  unto  him  ;  Mr. 
attorney,  this  is  all  your  doing  :  It  is  you  that  have  made  this  ffir,  Mr. 
attorney  anfwered  :  Ah,  my  lord !  your  lordfliip  all  this  while  hath  grown 
in  breadth ;  you  mull  needs  now  grow  in  height,  or  elfe  you  would  be  a 
monfler. 

99.  One  day  queen  Elizabeth  told  Mr.  Bacon,  that  my  lord  of  EJfex,  after 
great  proteftation  of  penitence  and  affedfion,  fell  in  the  end,  but  upon  the  fuit 
of  renewing  his  farm  of  fweet  wines.  He  anfwered  ;  I  read  that  in  nature, 
there  be  two  kinds  of  motions  or  appetites  in  fympathy  ;  the  one  as  of  iron,  to 
the  adamant  for  perfection ;  the  other  as  of  the  viiie,  to  the  ftake  for  fuftenta- 
tion ;  that  her  majefty  was  the  one,  and  his  fuit  the  other, 

100.  Mr.  Bacon,  after  he  had  been  vehement  in  parliament  agalnft  de- 
population and  inclofures ;  and  that  foon  after  the  queen  told  him,  that 
Ihe  had  referred  the  hearing  of  Mr.  MJlh's  caufe,  to  certain  counfellors  and 
judges ;  and  afked  him  how  he  liked  of  it }  Anfwered  ;  Oh  madam  !  my 
mind  is  known ;  I  am  againft  all  inclofures,  and  efpecially  againft  inclofed 
juflice. 
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loi.  When  fir  Nicolas  Bacon  the  lord  keeper  lived,  every  room  In  Gor- 
bambury  was  ferved  with  a  pipe  of  water  from  the  ponds,  diftant  about  a 
mile  off.  In  the  life-time  of  Mr.  Antojiy  Baco?7,  the  water  ceafed.  After 
whofe  death,  his  lordfliip  coming  to  the  inheritance,  could  not  recover  the 
Water  without  infinite  charge:  when  he  was  lord  chancellor,  he  built  Veru- 
lam  houfe,  clofe  by  the  pond-yard,  for  a  place  of  privacy,  when  he  was  called. 
upon,  to  difpatch  any  urgent  bufinefs.  And  being  allced,  why  he  built  that 
houfe  there  ;  his  lordlhip  anfwered,  that  fince  he  could  not  carry  the  water 
to  his  houfe,  he  would  carry  his  houfe  to  the  water. 

102.  When  my  lord  prefident  of  the  council  came  firft  to  be  lord  trea- 
furer,  he  complained  to  my  lord  chancellor  of  the  troublefomnefs  of  the  place, 
for  that  the  exchequer  was  fo  empty.  The  lord  chancellor  anfwered ;  my 
lord,  be  of  good  cheer,  for  now  you  fliall  fee  the  bottom  of  your  bufinefs  at 
the  firft. 

103.  When  his  lordfhip  was  newly  advanced  to  the  great  feal,  Gondomar 
came  to  vifit  him.  My  lord  faid  ;  that  he  was  to  thank  God  and  the  king 
for  that  honour  ;  but  yet,  fo  he  might  be  rid  of  the  burden,  he  could  very 
willingly  forbear  the  honour  :  and  that  he  formerly  had  a  defire',  and  the 
fame  continued  with  him  ftill,  to  lead  a  private  life.  Gondomar  anfwered, 
that  he  would  tell  him  a  tale,  of  an  old  rat  that  vv^ould  needs  leave  the 
world :  and  acquainted  the  young  rats,  that  he  would  retire  into  his  hole, 
and  fpend  his  days  folitarily  ;  and  would  enjoy  no  more  comfort  ;  and  com- 
manded them  upon  his  high  difpleafure,  not  to  offer  to  come  in  unto  him. 
They  forbore  two  or  three  days ;  at  laff,  one  that  was  more  hardy  than  the 
reft.  Incited  fome  of  his  fellows  to  go  in  with  him,  and  he  would  venture 
to  fee  how  his  father  did :  for  he  might  be  dead.  They  went  in,  and  found 
the  old  rat  fitting  in  the  midft  of  a  rich  Pafmezan  cheefe.  So  he  applied 
the  fable  after  his  witty  manner. 

104.  Rabelais  tells  a  tale  of  one  that  was  very  fortunate  in  compound- 
ing differences.  His  fon  undertook  the  faid  courfe,  but  could  never  com- 
pound any.  Whereupon  he  came  to  his  father,  and  afked  him  ;  what  art  he 
had  to  reconcile  differences  }  He  anfwered ;  he  had  no  other  but  this  j  to 
■watch  vehen  the  two  parties  were  much  wearied,  and  their  hearts  were  too 
great  to  feek  reconcilement  at  one  another's  hands ;  then  to  be  a  means  be- 
twkt  them,  and  upon  no  other  terms.  After  which  the  fon  went  home, 
and  profpered  in  the  fame  undertakings. 

105.  Alonso  Cartilio  was  informed  by  his  fteward  of  the  greatnefs  of 
his  expence,  being  fuch  as  he  could  not  hold  out  therewith.  The  bifliop 
afked  him,  wherein  It  chiefly  arofe }  His  fteward  told  him,  in  the  multitude 
of  his  fervants.  The  bifhop  bad  him  to  make  him  a  note  of  thofe  that  were 
neceffary,  and  thofe  that  might  be  fpared.  Which  he  did.  And  the  bifhop 
taking  occafion  to  read  It  before  moft  of  his  fervants,  faid  to  his  fteward ; 
Well,  let  thefe  remain,  becaufe  I  have  need  of  them  j  and  thefe  other  alfo 
becaufe  they  have  need  of  me, 

106.  Mr.  Marbury  the  preacher  would  fay,  that  God  was  fain  to  do  with 
wicked  men,  as  men  do  with  frifking  jades  in  a  paflure,  that  cannot  take 
them  up,  till  they  get  them  at  a  gate.  So  wicked  men  will  not  be  taken 
up  till  tiie  hour  of  death. 

107.  Pope  Sixtus  the  fifth,  who  was  a  very  poor  man's  fon,  and  his  fa- 
ther's houfe  ill  thatched,  fo  that  the  fun  clame  in,  in  many  places,  would  fport 
with  his  Ignobility,  and  fay  ;  that  he  was,  natt  di  cafa  tllujire,  fon  of  an  II- 
luffrious  houfe. 

Vol.  III.  Mm  108.  When 
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108.  When  the  king  o^ Spain  conquered  Portugal,  he  gave  fpeclal  charge 
to  his  lieutenant,  that  the  foldiers  fliould  not  fpoil,  left  he  fhould  "'alienutp 
the  hearts  of  the  people :  the  army  alio  fufFered  much  icarcrty  of  Vidual. 
Whereupon  the  Spanip  foldiers  would  afterwards  fay  ;  that  they  had  won 
the  kino-  and  kingdom  on  earth,  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ufed  to  be  Won  ; 
by  farting  and  abftaining  from  that  which  is  another  man's. 

109.  They  feigned  a  XsX&oi  Sixtiis  quint  us,  whom  they  called  fize  ace  ; 
that  after  his  death  he  went  to  hell,  and  the  porter  of  hell  faid  to  him  $ 
you  have  fome  reafon  to  offer  your  felf  to  this  place,  becaufe  you  were  a 
wicked  man  ;  but  yet,  becaufe  you  were  a  pope,  I  have  order  not  to  receive 
you :  you  have  a  place  of  your  own,  purgatory,  you  may  go  thither.  So  he 
went  away,  and  fought  about  a  great  while  for  purgatory,  and  could  find  no 
fuch  place.  Upon  that  he  took  heart,  and  went  to  heaven  and  knocked  j 
and  St.  Peter  alked,  who  was  there  ?  He  faid,  Sixtus  pope.  Whereunto  St. 
Peter  faid,  why  do  you  knock  ?  you  have  the  keys.  Sixtus  anfwered,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  fo  long  fince  they  were  given,  as  I  doubt  the  wards  of  the 
lock  be  altered. 

no.  Chari.es  king  of  Swederi^  a  great  enemy  of  the  Jefuits,  when  he 
took  any  of  their  colleges,  he  would  hang  the  old  Jefuits,  and  put  the  young 
to  his  mines,  faying ;  that  fince  they  wrought  fo  hard  above  ground,  he 
would  try  how  they  could  work  under  ground. 

111.  In  chancery,  at  one  time  when  the  counfel  of  the  parties  let  forth 
the  boundaries  of  the  land  in  queftion,  by  the  plot  j  and  the  counfel  of  one 
part  faid,  we  lie  on  this  fide,  my  lord ;  and  the  counfel  of  the  other  part 
faid,  and  we  lie  on  this  fide  :  the  lord  chancellor  Hatton  flood  up  and  faid  j 
if  you  lye  on  both  fides,  whom  will  you  have  me  to  believe  ?  (uijm" 

112.  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  wont  to  fay,  when  a  great  man  came  to  din- 
ner to  him,  and  gave  him  no  knowledge  of  his  coming ;  fir,  fince  you  fent 
me  no  word  of  your  coming,  you  mufl  dine  with  me ;  but  if  I  had  known 
of  it  in  due  time,  I  would  have  dined  with  you, 

113.  Pope  Julius  the  third,  when  he  was  made  pope,  gave  his  hat  unto 
a  youth,  a  favourite  of  his,  with  great  fcandal.  Whereupon  at  one  time 
a  cardinal  that  might  be  free  with  him,  faid  modeftly  to  him  j  what  did 
your  holinefs  fee  in  that  young  man,  to  make  him  cardinal  ?  Julius  anfwer- 
ed, what  did  you  fee  in  me  to  make  me  pope  ? 

114.  The  fame  Julius,  upon  like  occafion  of fpeech,  why  he  fhould  bear 
fo  great  aifedlion  to  the  fame  young  man,  would  fay  ;  that  he  found  by 
aflrology,  that  it  was  the  youth's  defliny  to  be  a  great  prelate ;  which  was 
impofllble  except  himfelf  were  pope.  And  therefore  that  he  did  raife  him, 
as  the  driver  on  of  his  own  fortune, 

115.  Sir  Thomas  More  had  only  daughters  at  the  firfl,  and  his  wife  did 
ever  pray  for  a  boy.  At  laft  fhe  had  a  boy,  which  being  come  to  man's  e- 
ftate,  proved  but  fimple.  Sir  Thomas  faid  to  his  wife,  thou  prayedft  fo  long 
for  a  boy,  that  he  will  be  a  boy  as  long  as  he  lives. 

116. 'S I R  Fulk  Grevil,  afterwards  lord  Brook,  in  parliament,  when  the 
houfe  of  commons  in  a  great  bufinefs,  flood  much  upon  precedents,  faid  unto 
them ;  why  do  you  ftand  fo  much  upon  precedents  ?  The  times  hereafter 
will  be  good  or  bad.  If  good,  precedents  will  do  no  harm  ;  if  bad,  power 
will  make  a  way  where  it  finds  none. 

)"'iii7.  Sir  Thomas  More,  on  the  day  that  he  was  beheaded,  had  a  barber 
fent  to  him,  becaufe  his  hair  was  long  ;  which  was  thought,  would  make  him 
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more  commiferated  with  the  people.  The  barber  came  to  him,  and  afked 
him,  whether  he  would  be  pleafed  to  be  trim'd  ?  In  good  faith,  honeft  fel- 
V  )\v,  (faith  fir  Thomas)  the  king  and  I  have  a  fuit  for  my  head ;  and  till  thd 
title  be  cleared,  I  will  do  no  coft  upon  it. 

118.  Stephen  Gardiner  h'lOnop of  Winchejier,  a  great  champion  of  thd 
popifli  religion,  was  wont  to  fay  of  the  proteftants  who  ground  upon  the 
fcripture ;  that  they  were  like  pofls,  that  bring  truth  in  their  letters,  and 
lyes  in  their  mouths, 

119.  The  former  Sir  Thomas  More  had  fent  him  by  a  fuitor  in  chancery, 
two  iilver  flagons.  When  they  were  prefented  by  the  gentleman's  fervant, 
he  faid  to  one  of  his  men,  have  him  to  the  cellar,  and  let  him  have  of  my 
beft  wine  :  and  turning  to  the  fervant,  faid  j  tell  thy  mafter,  if  he  like  it,  let 
him   not  fpare  it, 

120.  Michael  y^«g-£'/o  the  famous  painter,  painting  in  the  pope's  chapel 
the  portraiture  of  hell  and  damned  fouls,  made  one  of  the  damned  fouls  fa 
like  a  cardinal  that  was  his  enemy,  as  every  body  at  firft  fight  knew  it. 
Whereupon  the  cardinal  complained  to  pope  Clement,  humbly  praying  it 
might  be  defaced.  The  pope  faid  to  him ;  why,  you  know  very  well,  I 
have  power  to  deliver  a  foul  out  of  purgatory,  but  not  out  of  hell. 

121.  There  was  an  agent  here  for  the  Dutch,  called  Carroon;  and  when 
he  ufed  to  move  the  queen  for  farther  fuccours,  and  more  men,  my  lord 
Henry  Hoivard  would  fay ;  that  he  agreed  well  with  the  name  of  Charon^ 
fenyman  of  hell ;  for  he  came  ftill  for  more  men,  to  increafe  regnum  um- 
brariim. 

122.  They  were  wont  to  call  referring  to  the  mafters  in  chancery,  com- 
mitting. My  lord  keeper  Egerton,  when  he  was  mafter  of  the  rolls,  was 
wont  to  afk  what  the  caufe  had  done  that  it  fliould  be  committed. 

123.  They  feigned  a  tale,  principally  againft  dodors  reports  in  the  chan- 
cery ;  that  fir  Nicolas  Bacon,  when  he  came  to  heaven  gate,  was  oppofed, 
touching  an  unjuft  decree  which  had  been  made  in  the  chancery.  Sir  Ni^ 
colas  defired  to  fee  the  order,  whereupon  the  decree  was  drawn  up ;  and 
finding  it  to  begin  veneris,  &c.  why  (faith  he)  I  was  then  fitting  in  the  ftaf- 
chamber ;  tl.is  concerns  the  mafter  of  the  rolls,  let  him  anfwer  it.  Soon 
after  came  the  mafter  of  the  rolls,  Cordal ;  who  died  indeed  a  fmall  timd 
after  fir  Nicolas  Bacon  ;  and  he  was  likewife  ftayed  upon  it :  and  looking  in- 
to the  order,  he  found,  that  upon  the  reading  of  a  certificate  of  Dr.  Gibfon^ 
it  was  ordered,  that  his  report  fliould  be  decreed.  And  fo  he  put  it  upon 
Dr.  Gib/on,  and  there  it  ftuck, 

124.  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon,  when  a  certain  nimble-witted  counfellor  at  the 
bar,  who  was  forward  to  fpeak,  did  interrupt  him  often,  faid  unto  him  j 
there's  a  great  difference  betwixt  you  and  me :  a  pain  to  me  to  fpeak,  and 
a  pain  to  you  to  hold  your  peace, 

125.  The  fame  fiv  Nicolas  Bacon,  upon  bills  exhibited  to  dilcover  where 
lands  lay,  upon  proof,  that  they  had  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  but  could 
not  fet  it  forth,  was  wont  to  fay;  and  if  you  cannot  find  your  land  in  the 
countrey,  how  will  you  have  me  find   it  in  the  chancery  ? 

iz6.  Mr.  Hoivland,  in  conference  with  a  young  ftudent,  arguing  a  cafe, 
happened  to  fiy,  1  would  afk  you  but  this  queftion.  The  ftudent  prefently 
interrupted  him,  to  give  him  an  anfwer.  Whereunto  Mr.  Hoivland  gravel/ 
faid ;  nay,  though  I  afk  you  a  queftion,  yet  I  did  not  mean  you  fliould  an^ 
iwer  me,  I  mean  to  anfwer  my  felf. 
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117.  ¥*oPE  Adrian  the  fixth  was  talking  with  the  duke  of  Sefii^  that  Paf- 
quil  gave  great  fcandal,  and  that  he  would  have  him  thrown  into  the  river  ; 
but  Sefa  anfwered ;  do  it  not,  holy  father,  for  tlien  he  will  turn  frog ;  and 
whereas  now  he  chants  but  by  day,  he  will  then  chant  both  by  day  and  by 
night. 

128.  There  was  a  gentleman  in  Italy  that  wrote  to  a  great  friend  of  his, 
whom  the  pope  had  newly  advanced  to  be  cardinal  ;  tb/at  he  was  very  glad 
of  his  advancement,  for  the  cardinal's  own  fake  ;  but  he  was  forry  that  him- 
felf  had  loft  a  good  friend. 

129.  There  was  a  king  oi Hmigaiy  took  a  biOiop  in  battel,  and  kept 
him  prifoner  :  whereupon  the  Pope  writ  a  monitory  to  him,  for  tliat  he  had 
broken  the  privilege  of  holy  church,  and  taken  his  fon.  The  king  fent  an 
embaffage  to  him,  and  fent  withal  the  armour  wherein  the  biflicp  was  taken, 
and  this  only  in  writing  ;  Vide  num  haecfit  vejiisflii  tui :  Know  now  whe- 
ther this  be  thy  fon's  coat. 

130.  Sir  Amy  as  Pawlet,  when  he  faw  too  much  hafte  made  in  any 
matter,  was  wont  to  lay  j  ftay  a  while,  that  we  may  make  an  end  the 
fboner. 

131.  A  mafter  of  the  requefts  to  queen  Elizabeth  had  divers  times  mo- 
ved for  audience,  and  been  put  off.  At  laft  he  came  to  the  queen  in  a  pro- 
grefs,  and  had  on  a  new  pair  of  boots.  The  queen,  who  loved  not  the  fmell 
of  new  leather,  faid  to  him;  fye  floven,  thy  new  boots  (link.  Madam,  faid 
he,  it  is  not  my  new  boots  that  itink  j  but  it  is  the  ftale  bills  that  I  have  kept 
fo  long. 

132.  At  an  adl  of  the  commencement,  the  anfwerer  gave  for  his  que- 
flion,  that  an  ariftocrafy  was  better  than  a  monarchy.  The  replyer,  who 
was  a  diffolute  man,  did  tax  him  that  being  a  private  bred  man,  he  would 
give  a  queftion  of  ftate.  The  anfwerer  faid,  that  the  replyer  did  much  wrong 
the  privilege  of  fcholars,  who  would  be  much  ftreightned  if  they  {hould 
give  queftions  of  nothing,  but  fuch  things  wherein  they  are  pradiled  :  and 
added,  we  have  heard  your  felf  difpute  of  virtue,  which  no  man  will  lay 
you  put  much  in  pradtice. 

133.  Queen  IJabella  oi  Spain  ufed  to  Cay,  whofoever  hath  a  good  pre- 
lence,  and  a  good  falhion,  carries  continual  letters  of  recommendation. 

134.  Alonso  of  Aragon  was  wont  to  lay  in  commendation  of  age,  that 
age  appeared  to  be  beft  in  four  things :  old  wood  beft  to  burn  ;  old  wine  to 
drink ;  old  friends  to  truft  ;  and  old  authors  to  read. 

135.  It  was  faid  of  ^a^r//?z^j,  and  afterward  the  like  was  faid  of  ■Sc/;'/- 
mius  Severus  :  both  which  did  infinite  mifchief  in  their  beginnings,  and  in- 
finite good  toward  their  ends ;  that  they  fliould  either  have  never  been  born 
or  never  died. 

136.  CoNSTANTiNE  the  Great,  in  a  kind  of  envy,  himfelf  being  a  great 
builder,  as  'Trajan  likewile  was,  would  call  Trajan  parietaria,  wall-flower, 
becaufe  his  name  was  upon  fo  many  walls. 

137.  Alonso  of  Ar agon  was  wont  to  lay  of  himfelf,  that  he  was  a  great 
necromancer,  for  that  he  ufcd  to  alk  counfel  of  the  dead  ;  meaning  of  books. 

138.  Ethelwold,  bilhop  of  IVinchefter,  in  a  famine,  fold  all  the  rich 
veflels  and  ornaments  of  the  church,  to  relieve  the  poor  with  bread  ;  and  faid, 
there  was  no  reafon  that  the  dead  temples  of  God  Ihould  be  lumptuoully  fur- 
nilhed,  and  the  living  temples  fuffer  penury. 

139.  Many  men,  efpecially  llich  as  affedl  gravity,  have  a  manner  after 
other  mens  fpeech  to  Ihake  their  heads.     A  great  oiliccr  of  this  land    would 
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ia^,  it  was  as  men  (hake  a  bottle,  to  fee  if  there  were  any  wit  in  their  heads 
or  no  ? 

140.  After  a  great  fight,  there  came  to  the  camp  of  Confaho  the  great 
captain,  a  gentleman,  proudly  horfed  and  armed  :  Diego  de  Mendoza,  aiked 
the  great  captain,  who's  this  ?  Who  anfwered  j  it  is  faint  Ermin,  who  never 
appears  but  after  the  ftorm. 

141.  There  was  one  that  died  greatly  in  debt ;  when  it  was  reported  in 
fome  company,  where  divers  of  his  creditors  cafually  were,  that  he  was  dead  : 
one  began  to  fay ;  well,  if  he  be  gone,  then  he  hath  carried  five  hundred 
ducates  of  mine  with  him  into  the  other  world  :  and  another  faid,  and  two 
hundred  of  mine  :  and  a  third  fpake  of  great  fums  of  his.  Whereupon  one 
that  was  amongft  them  faid  ;  I  perceive  now,  that  though  a  man  cannot  carry 
any  of  his  own  with  him  into  the  next  world,  yet  he  may  carry  away  that 
which  is  another  man's. 

142.  Francis  Carvajal,  that  was  the  great  captain  of  the  rebels  of  Pe- 
rii,  had  often  given  the  chace  to  Diego  Centeno,  a  principal  commander  of 
the  emperor's  party;  he  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  emperor's  lieutenant 
Gafca,  and  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  Diego  Centeno,  who  ufed  him  with 
all  pollible  courtefy  ;  infomuch  as  Carvajal  afked  him  ;  I  pray,  fir,  who  are 
you  that  ufe  me  with  this  courtefy  ?  Centeno  faid  ;  do  not  you  know  Diego 
Centeno  ?  Carvajal  anfwered  ;  truly,  fir,  I  have  been  fo  ufed  to  fee  your 
back,  as  I  kuew  not  your  face. 

143.  There  was  a  merchant  died  that  was  very  far  in  debt,  his  goods 
and  houfliold-flufF  were  fet  forth  to  fale,  A  flranger  would  needs  buy  a  pil- 
low there,  faying  ;  this  pillow  fure  is  good  to  fleep  upon,  fince  he  could  fleep 
that  owed  fo  many  debts. 

144.  A  lover  met  his  lady  in  a  clofe  chair,  (he  thinking  to  have  gone  un- 
known, he  came  and  fpake  to  her :  flie  afked  him,  how  did  you  know  me  ? 
He  faid,  becaufe  my  wounds  bleed  afrefli  ;  alluding  to  the  common  tradi- 
tion, that  the  wounds  of  a  body  (lain,  will  bleed  afrefli  upon  the  approach 
of  the  murtherer. 

145.  A  gentleman  brought  mufick  to  his  lady's  window.  She  hated  him, 
and  had  warned  him  often  away :  and  when  he  would  not  defift,  flie  threw 
flones  at  him  :  whereupon  a  gentleman  faid  unto  him  that  was  in  his  com- 
pany ;  what  greater  honour  can  you  have  to  your  mufick,  than  that  flones 
come  about  you,  as  they  did  to  Orpheus  ? 

146.  Co  RAN  us  the.  Spaniard,  iiX.  a.  table  at  dinner,  fell  into  an  extolling 
his  own  father,  faying  ;  if  he  could  have  wifli'd  of  God,  he  could  not  have 
chofen  amongft  men  a  better  father.  Sir  Henry  Savil  faid,  what,  not  Abra- 
ham ?  Now  Cor  anus  was  doubted  to  defcend  of  a  race  of  "Jews. 

147.  Bresqu  ET,  jefter  to  Francis  the  firft  of  France,  did  keep  a  calendar 
of  fools,  wherewith  he  did  ufe  to  make  the  king  fport ;  telling  him  ever  the 
reafon,  why  he  put  any  one  into  his  calendar.  When  Charles  the  fifth  em- 
peror, upon  confidence  of  the  noble  nature  oi  Francis  palfed  through  France, 
for  the  appeafing  of  the  rebellion  of  Gaunt,  Brefquet  put  him  into  his  ca- 
lendar. The  king  afked  him  the  caufe.  He  anfwered  ;  becaufe  you  having 
fuffered  at  the  hands  of  Charles  the  greateft  bitternefs  that  ever  prince  did 
from  another,  neverthelefs  he  would  trufl  his  perfon  into  your  hands. 
Why,  Brejquet,  faid  the  king,  what  wilt  thou  fay,  if  thou  feell  him  pafs 
back  in  as  great  fafety,  as  if  he  marched  through  the  midft  of  Spain  ?  faith 
Brefquet;  why  then  I  will  put  him  out,  and  put  in  you. 

148.  Arch- 
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148,  Archbishop  G?-;W<z// was  wont  to  fay  ;  that  the  phyficians  here  fri 
England  were  not  good  at  the  cure  of  particular  difeafes ;  but  had  only  the 
power  of  the  church  to  bind  and  loofe. 

140.  CosMUS  duke  oi  Florence  was  wont  to  fay  of  perfidious  friends,  that 
we  read  that  we  ought  to  forgive  our  enemies ;  but  we  do  not  read  that  we 
ought  our  friends. 

150.  A  papift  being  oppofedby  a  proteftant,  that  they  had  no  fcripture  for 
images,  anfwered,  yes ;  for  you  read,  that  the  people  laid  their  fick  in  the 
ftreets,  that  the  fhadow  of  faint  Peter  might  come  upon  them  ;  and  that  a 
fhadow  was  an  image,  and  the  obfcureft  of  all  images. 

151.  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  a  grave  and  wife  gentleman,  did  much  believe  in 
Kelley  the  alchymift  ;  that  he  did  indeed  the  work,  and  did  make  gold,  in- 
fomuch  that  he  went  into  Germany,  where  Kelley  then  was,  to  inform  him- 
felf  fully  thereof.  After  his  return,  he  dined  with  my  lord  of  Canterbury  , 
where,  at  that  time,  was  at  the  table  Dr.  Brown  the  phyfician.  They  fell 
in  talk  of  Kelley.  Sir  Edward  Dyer  turning  to  the  archbirtiop,  faid  ;  I  do 
aflure  your  grace,  that  that  I  fhall  tell  you  is  truth  ;  I  am  an  eye-witnefs 
thereof;  and  if  I  had  not  feen  it,  I  fhould  not  have  believed  it,  I  faw  Mr. 
Kelley,  put  of  the  bafe  metal  into  the  crucible  ;  and  after  it  was  fet  a  little 
upon  the  fire,  and  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  the  medicine  put  in,  and  flirred 
with  a  ftick  of  wood,  it  came  forth  in  great  proportion,  perfedt  gold  ;  to  the 
touch,  to  the  hammer,  and  to  the  teft.  My  lord  archbilhop  faid  ;  you  had 
need  take  heed  what  you  fay.  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  for  here  is  an  infidel  at 
the  board.  Sir  Edward  Dyer  faid  again  pleafantly  ;  I  fhould  have  looked  for 
an  infidel  fooner  in  any  place  than  at  your  grace's  table.  What  fay  you  Dr. 
Brown,  faid  the  archbifliop  ?  Dr.  Brown  anfwered,  after  his  blunt  and  hud- 
dling manner ;  the  gentleman  hath  fpoken  enough  for  me.  Why,  fiith  the 
archbifliop,  what  hath  he  laid  ?  Marry,  faith  Dr.  Brown,  he  faid,  he  would 
not  have  believed  it,  except  he  had  feen  it ;  and  no  more  will  I. 

152.  Doctor  John/on  faid,  that  in  ficknefs  there  were  three  things  that 
were  material ;  the  phyfician,  the  difeafe,  and  the  patient  :  and  if  any  two 
of  thefe  joined,  then  they  get  the  vidory  ;  for,  Ne  Hercules  quidem  contra 
duos.  If  the  phyfician  and  the  patient  join,  then  down  goes  the  difeafe  ;  for 
then  the  patient  recovers ;  if  the  phyfician  and  the  difeafe  join  ;  that  is  a  flrong 
difeafe ;  and  the  phyfician  miflaking  the  cure,  then  down  goes  the  patient ; 
if  the  patient  and  the  difeafe  join,  then  down  goes  the  phyfician,  for  he  is 
difcredited. 

153.  Mr.  Bettenham  faid;  that  virtuous  men  were  like  fome  herbs,  and 
Ipices  that  give  not  out  their  fweet  fmell,  till  they  be  broken  or  cruflied. 

154.  There  was  a  painter  became  a  phyfician  ;  whereupon  one  faid  to 
him ;  you  have  done  well ;  for  before  the  faults  of  your  work  were  feen,  but 
now  they  are  unfeen. 

155.  There  was  a  gentleman  that  came  to  the  tilt  all  in  orange- tawny, 
and  ran  very  ill.  The  next  day  he  came  again  all  in  green,  and  ran  worfe. 
There  was  one  of  the  lookers  on  afked  another ;  what  is  the  reafon  that 
this  gendeman  changeth  his  colours  ?  The  other  anfwered,  fure,  becaufe  it 
may  be  reported,  that  the  gentleman  in  the  green  ran  worfe  than  the  gentle- 
man in  the  orange-tawny. 

156.  Zelim  was  the  firft  of  the  Ottomans  that  did  fliave  his  beard,  where- 
as his  predccefibrs  wore  it  long.  One  of  his  bafliaws  afked  him,  why  he 
altered  the  cuftom  of  his  predecefiibrs  ?  He  anfwered,  becaufe  you  bafliaws 
may  not  lead  me  by  the  beard,  as  you  did  them. ' 
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1^7'  AEn£As  Sylvius,  that  was  pope  Piusfecundus,  was  wont  to  fay ;  tliat 
the  former  popes  did  wifely  to  fet  the  lawyers  a  work  to  debate,  whether  the 
donation  of  Conjlantine  the  Great  to  Syhefter^  of  St.  Fetef%  patrimony,  were 
good  or  valid  in  law  or  no  ?  the  better  to  fkip  over  the  matter  in  fad, 
whether  there  was  ever  any  fuch  thing  at  all  or  no. 

158.  The  lord  bidiop  Andrews,  was  afked  at  the  firft  coming  ovei-  of  the 
archbi{hop  of  Spalato,  whether  he  were  a  proteftant  or  no  ?  He  anfwered  ; 
truly  I  know  not ;  but  I  think  he  is  a  detellant  j  that  was,  of  moll  of  the 
opinions  of  Rome. 

159.  It  was  faid  amongft  fome  of  the  grave  prelates  of  the  council  of 
'Trent,  in  which  the  fchool  divines  bare  the  fway  ;  that  the  fchool-men  were 
like  the  aftronomers,  who  to  fave  the  fhacnomena,  framed  to  their  conceit 
ieccentricks,  and  epicycles,  and  a  wonderful  engine  of  orbs  ;  though  no  fuch 
things  were:  fo  they  to  fave  the  practice  of  the  church,  had  devifed  a  great 
number  of  ftrange  pofitions. 

160.  AEneas  Sylvius  would  fay;  that  the  Chriftian  faith  and  law,  though 
it  had  not  been  confirmed  by  miracles,  yet  was  worthy  to  be  received  for 
the  honefty  thereof. 

161.  Mr.  Bacon  would  fay,  that  it  was  in  his  bufinefs,  as  it  is  frequently 
in  the  ways :  that  the  next  way  is  commonly  the  foulefl ;  and  that  if  a  man 
will  go  the  faired  way,  he  muft  go  fomewhat  about. 

162.  Mr.  Bettenham,  reader  of  Grays- Inn,  ufed  to  fay,  that  riches  were 
like  muck ;  when  it  lay  upon  a  heap,  it  gave  but  a  ftench  and  ill  odour  j 
but  when  it  was  fpread  upon  the  ground,  then  it  Was  caufe  of  much  fruit. 

163.  Cicero  married  his  daughter  to  Dolabella,  that  held  Caefar's  party; 
Pompey  had  married  Julia,  that  was  Caefar'%  daughter.  After,  when  Ccefar 
and  Potnpey  took  arms  one  againft  the  other  5  and  Pompey  had  palled  the  feas, 
and  Caejar  poffejjed  Italy  ;  Cicero  ftayed  fomewhat  long  in  Italy  ;  but  at  laft- 
lailed  over  to  join  with  Pompey  :  who  when  he  came  to  him,  Pompey  faid, 
you  are  welcome,  but  where  left  you  your  fon-in-law  ?  Cicero  anfwered,, 
with  your  father-in-law. 

164.  Vespasian,  and  Titus  his  eldeft  fon,  were  both  abfent  from  Roffiey 
when  the  empire  was  caft  upon  Vefpafian ;  Domitian  his  younger  fon  was  at 
Rome,  who  took  upon  him  the  affairs ;  and  being  of  a  turbulent  fpirit,- 
made  many  changes ;  and  difplaced  divers  officers  and  governours  of  provin- 
ces, fending  them  fucceffors.  So  when  Vefpafian  returned  to  Rome,  and  Do- 
mitian came  into  his  prefence,  Vefpafan  faid  to  him  ;  fon,  I  looked  when 
you  would  have  fent  me  a  fucceflbr. 

165.  Nero  loved  a  beautiful  youth,  whom  he  ufed  vicioufly,  and  called 
him  wife  :  There  was  a  fenator  at  Rome  that  faid  fecretly  to  his  friend,  it 
was  pity  Nero's  father  had  not  fuch  a  wife. 

166.  Galea  fucceeded  Nero,  and  his  age  being  deipifed,  there  was  much 
licence  and  confufion  in  Rome  during  his  empire ;  whereupon  a  fenator  faid 
in  full  fenate  ;  it  were  better  to  live  where  nothing  is  lawful,  than  where  all 
things  are  lawful. 

167.  Augustus  Caefar  did  write  to  Livia,  who  was  over-fenfible  of  fome 
ill  words  that  had  been  ipoken  of  them  both :  let  it  not  trouble  thee,  my 
Livia,  if  any  man  fpeak  ill  of  us  j  for  we  have  enough  that  no  man  can  do 
ill  unto  us. 

168.  Chilon  faid,  that  kings  friends,  and  favourites,  were  like  cafting 
counters  ;  that  fometimes  flood  for  one,  fometimes  for  ten,  fometimes  for 
an  hundred. 

169.  The-' 
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169.  Theodosius,  when  he  was  prefTed  by  a  fuitor,  and  denied  hmi;, 
the  fuitor  laid,  why,  iir,  you  promiied  it.  He  anfwered ;  I  laid  it,  but  I 
did  not  promiie  it,  if  it  be  unjull. 

170.  The  Rowans,  when  they  fpake  to  the  people,  were  wont  to  ftyle  thein 
ye  Romans :  when  commanders  in  war  fpake  to  their  army,  they  ftyled 
them  }ny  foldlcrs.  There  was  a  mutiny  in  Caejiir's,  army,  and  fomewhal; 
the  foldiers  would  have  had,  yet  they  would  not  declare  themfelves  in  itj 
but  only  demanded  a  miilion  or  dilcharge  ;  though  with  no  intention  it 
fhould  be  granted :  but  knowing,  that  Caefar  had  at  that  time  great  need 
of  their  fervice,  thought  by  that  means  to  wrench  him  to  their  other  defires : 
whereupon  with  one  cry  they  afked  million.  Caefar  after  filence  made,  laid; 
I  for  my  part  ye  Romans ;  this  title  did  aiilually  fpeak  them  to  be  difiuif^ 
fed  :  which  voice  they  had  no  fooner  heard,  but  they  mutinied  again  >  and 
would  not  fufter  him  to  go  on  with  his  fpeech,  until  he  had  called  them 
by  the  name  of  his  foldiers,  and  fo  with  that  one  word  he  appeafed  the 
fedition. 

171.  Caesar  would  fay  of  Sylla,  for  that  he  did  refign  his  didatorrtiip j 
Sylla  was  ignorant  of  letters,  he  could  not  didiate. 

172.  Seneca  faid  of  Caefar,  diat  he  did  quickly  Ihew  the  fword,  but 
never  leave  it  oft. 

173.  Diogenes  begging,  as  divers  philofophers  then  ufed,  did  beg  more 
of  a  prodigal  man,  than  of  the  rell  which  were  prefent.  Whereupon  one 
faid  to  him  ;  fee  your  bafenels,  that  when  you  find  a  liberal  mind^  you 
will  take  moft  of  him.     No,  faid  Diogeiies,  but  I  mean  to  beg  of  the  reft 
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174.  Themistocles,  when  an  embaflador  from  a  mean  eftate  did  fpeak 
great  matters ;  faid  to  him,  friend,  thy  words  would  require  a  city. 

175.  They  would  fay  of  the  duke  of  Giiife.  Henry  ;  that  he  was  the 
greatelt  ufurer  in  Fraticc,  for  that  he  had  turned  all  his  eftate  into  obligations. 
Meaning,  that  he  had  fold  and  oppignerated  all  his  patrimony,  to  give  large 
donatives  to  other  men. 

176.  Caesar  Borgia,  after  long  divifion  between  him  and  tlie  lords  of 
Romagna,  fell  to  accord  with  them.  In  this  accord  there  was  an  article, 
that  he  fliould  not  call  them  at  any  time  all  together  in  perfon.  The 
meaning  was,  that  knowing  his  dangerous  nature,  if  he  meant  them  trea* 
fon,  he  might  have  opportunity  to  opprefs  them  all  togedier  at  once.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  he  ufed  fuch  fine  art,  and  fair  carriage,  that  he  won  their  confi- 
dence to  meet  all  together  in  counfel  at  Cinigaglia  ;  where  he  murdered  them 
all.  This  adl,  when  it  was  related  unto  pope  Alexander,  his  father,  by  a 
cardinal,  as  a  thing  happy,  but  very  perfidious ;  the  pope  laid,  it  was  they 
that  broke  their  covenant  firft,  in  coming  all  together. 

177.  Titus  ^linBius  was  in  the  counfel  of  the  ylchaians,  what  time 
they  deliberated,  whether  in  the  war  then  to  follow,  between  the  Romam 
and  King  Antiochus,  they  Ihould  confederate  themfelves  with  the  Romans, 
or  with  King  Antiochus '?  In  that  counfel  the  AEtolians,  who  incited  the 
Achaians  again  ft  the  Romans,  to  diluble  their  forces,  gave  great  words,  as  if 
the  late  vidlory  the  Romans  had  obtained  againft  Philip  king  of  Macedon, 
had  been  chiefly  by  the  ftrength  and  forces  of  the  AEtolians  themfelves  : 
and  on  the  other  fide  the  embaffador  of  Antiochus  did  extol  the  forces 
of  his  mafter ;  founding  what  an  innumerable  company  he  brought  in  his 
army  3  and  gave  the  nations  ftrange  names ;  as  Elymaeans^  Caducians,  and 

others. 
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others.  After  both  their  harangues,  Tttus  ^linSiiiis,  when  he  rofe  up,  faid  ; 
i;  vv^as  an  eafy  matter  to  perceive  what  it  was  that  had  joined  Antiocbm  and 
the  AEtoUans  together ;  that  it  appear'd  to  be  by  the  reciprocal  lying  of  each, 
touching  the  other  forces.  .  ' 

178.  Plato  was  amorous  of  a  young  gentleman,  whofe  name  was  Stella^ 
th.it  ftudied  aftronomy ;  and  went  oft  in  the  clear  nights  to  look  upon  the 
ftars.  Whereupon  Flato  wiflied  himfelf  heaven,  that  he  might  look  upon 
Stella  with  a  thoufand  eyes. 

179.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  belieged  by  the  Athenians  in  the  port  of 
Pyle,  which  was  won,  and  fome  flain,  and  fome  taken.  There  was  one  faid 
to  one  of  them  that  was  taken,  by  way  of  fcorn  ;  were  they  not  brave  men 
that  loft  their  lives  at  the  port  of  Pyle  ?  He  anfvvered  ;  certainly  a  Pcrfan 
arrow  is  much  to  be  fct  by,  if  it  can  chufe  out  a  brave  man. 

180.  Clod  I  us  was  acquitted  by  a  corrupt  jury,  that  had  palpably  taken 
fhares  of  money,  before  they  gave  up  their  verdidt ;  they  prayed  of  the  fe- 
nate  a  guard,  that  they  might  do  their  confciences,  for  that  Clodiics  was  a 
very  feditious  young  nobleman.  Whereupon  all  the  world  gave  him  for 
condemned.  But  acquitted  he  was.  Catidus^  the  next  day  feeing  fome 
of  them  that  had  acquitted  him  together,  faid  to  them  ;  what  made  you 
afk  of  us  a  guard  ?  Were  you  afraid  your  money  fliould  have  been  taken 
from  you  ? 

181.  At  the  fame  judgment,  Cicero  gave  in  evidence  upon  oath  :  and  when 
the  jury,  which  confifted  of  fifty  feven,  had  pafled  againft  his  evidence, 
one  day  in  the  fenate  Cicero  and  Clodius  being  in  altercation,  Clodius  upbraid- 
ed him,  and  faid  ;  tlie  jury  gave  you  no  credit.  Cicero  anfvvered,  five  and 
twenty  gave  me  credit ;  but  there  were  two  and  thirty  that  gave  you  no  cre- 
dit, for  they  had  their  money  beforehand. 

182.  Sir  Henry  Sa'vil  was  afked  by  my  lord  o^  Ejex,  his  opinion  touch- 
ing poets  ?  He  anfvvered  my  lord ;  that  he  thought  them  the  beft  writers, 
next  to  them  that  writ  profe. 

183.  Diogenes  haying  feen  that  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  which  be- 
fore was  contemptible  and  low,  began  to  come  aloft  when  he  died,  was 
afked,  how  he  would  be  buried  ?  He  anfwered  ;  with  my  face  downward: 
for  within  a  while  the  world  will  be  turned  upfide  down,  and  then  I  fhall 
lie  right. 

184.  Cato  the  elder  was  wont  to  fay ;  that  the  Romans  were  like  fheep; 
a  man  were  better  to  drive  a  flock  of  them,  than  one  of  them. 

185.  When  Lycurgiis  was  to  reform  and  alter  the  ftate  of  Sparta •■,  in 
confulcation  one  advifed,  that  it  fhould  be  reduced  to  an  abfolute  popular 
equality  :  but  Lycurgus  laid  to  him  ;  fir,  begin  it  in  your  own  houfe. 

186.  BioN,  that  was  an  atheift,  was  lliew'd  in  a  port  city,  in  a  temple  of 
ISJeptune,  many  tables  of  pictures,  of  fuch  as  had  in  tempefts  made  their 
vows  to  Neptune^  and  were  faved  from  fhipwreck  :  and  was  alk'd,  how  fay 
you  now  ?  Do  you  not  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  Gods  ?  But  faith  he ; 
Ay,   but  where  are  they  painted  that  have  been  drowned  after  their  vows  ? 

187.  Cicero  was  at  dinner,  where  there  was  an  ancient  lady  that  fpake 
of  her  own  years,  and  faid  j  (he  was  but  forty  years  old.  One  that  fate  by 
Cicero^  rounded  him  in  the  ear,  and  faid  ;  ftie  talks  of  forty  years  old ;  but 
Ihe  is  far  more  out  of  quefiiion.  Cicero  anfwered  him  again  ;  I  muft  be- 
lieve her,  for  I  have  heard  her  fay  fo  any  time  thefe  ten  years. 

188.  THEREi.  was  a  foldier  that  vaunted  before  Julius  Caefar,  of  the 
hurts  he  had   received  in  his  face.     Julius  Caejiir  knowing  him  to  be  but 
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a  coward,  told  him  ;  you  were  befl   take  heed  next  time  you  run   away, 
how  you  look  back. 

189.  There  was  a  fuitor  to  Fejpajian,  who  to  lay  his  fuit  fairer,  fafd  it 
was  for  his  brother  ;  whereas  indeed  it  was  for  a  piece  of  money.  Some  aT- 
bout  Vefpafiafi  told  the  emperor,  to  crofs  him  ;  that  the  party  his  fervant 
fpoke  for,  was  not  his  brother ;  but  that  he  did  it  upon  a  bargain.  Vejpa-- 
fian  fent  for  the  party  intereikd,  and  aiked  him ;  whether  his  mean  em- 
ployed by  him  was  his  brother  or  no  ?  He  durft  not  tell  untruth  to  the  em- 
peror, and  confefled  he  was  not  his  brother.  Whereupon  the  emperor 
faid,  this  do,  fetch  me  the  money,  and  you  fhall  have  your  fuit  difpatched.' 
Which  he  did.  The  courtier  which  was  the  mean,  folicited  Vejpajian  foon 
after  about  his  fuit :  why,  (laith  Vefpajian)  I  gave  it  lalT:  day  to  a  brother 
of  mine. 

190.  Vespasian  afked  of  j^poUonha  ;  what  was  the  caufe  of  Nero's 
ruin  ?  Who  anfwered,  Nero  could  tune  the  harp  well,  but  in  government 
he  did  always  wind  up  tlie  firings  too  high,  or  let  them  down  too  low.     : 

191.  DioNYSius  the  tyrant,  after  he  was  depofed  and  brought  to  CorinW, 
kept  a  fchool.  Many  ufed  to  vifit  him )  and  amxongft  others,  one  when  he 
came  in,  opened  his  mantle  and  fhook  his  clothes ;  thinking  to  give  Lith^ 
nyfius  a  gentle  fcorn ;  becaufe  it  was  the  manner  to  do  fo  for  them  that 
came  in  to  fee  him  while  he  was  tyrant.  But  Dionyjius  faid  to  him ;  I 
prithee  do  fo,  rather  when  thou  goeft  out,  that  we  may  fee  thou  ftealeft 
nothing  away. 

192.  Diogenes,  one  terrible  frofty  morning,  came  into  the  market-place, 
and  flood  naked,  fhaking,  to  fliew  his  tolerance.  Many  of  the  people  came 
about  him  pitying  him  :  Plato  pafling  by,  and  knowing  he  did  it  to  be  feenj 
laid  to  the  people  as  he  ■went  by ;  if  you  pity  him  indeed,  let  him  alone  to 
himfelf. 

193.  Ar  1ST  I  FPUS  was  earnefl  (\jL\tov  io  Diotiyfius  for  fome  grant,  who 
would  give  no  ear  to  his  fuit.  Ariftippus  fell  at  his  feet,  and  then  Diony- 
I'Ms  granted  it.  One  that  flood  by  faid  afterwards  to  Arijlippiis  ;  you  a  phi- 
lofopher,  and  be  fo  bafe  as  to  throw  your  felf  at  the  tyrant's  feet  to  get 
a  fuit.  '  Ariftippus  anfwered  ;  the  fault  is  not  mine,  but  the  fault  is  in  Dio- 
nyfius^  that  carries  his  ears  in  his  feet. 

194.  Solon  when  he  wept  for  his  fon's  death,  and  one  faid  to  hlm,"\^eep- 
ing  will  not  help ;  anfwered,  alas  therefore  I  weep,  becaufe  weeping  will  not 
help. 

195.  The  fame  Solon  being  afked  ;  whether  he  had  given  the  Atheniam 
the  befl  laws  ?  anfwered,  the  befl  of  thofe  that  they  would  have  received. 

196.  One  faid  to  Arijiippus ;  'tis  a  flrange  thing,  why  men  fliould  rather 
■give  to  the  poor,  than  to  philofophers.  He  anfwered,  becaufe  they  think 
themfelves  may  fooner  come  to  be  poor,  than  to  be  philofophers. 

197.  Traian  would  fay  of  the  vain  jealoufy  of  princes,  thatfeek  to  make 
away  thofe  that  afpire  to  their  fucceflion ;  that  there  was  never  king  that  did 
put  to  death  his  fucceffor. 

198.  When  it  was  reprefented  to  Alexander,  to  the  advantage  o(  Anti- 
pater,  who  was  a  ftern  and  imperious  man ;  that  he  only  of  all  his  lieute- 
nants wore  no  pui-ple,  but  kept  the  Macedonian  habit  of  black  ;  Alexander 
faid,  yea,  but  Antipater  is  all  purple  within. 

.   199.  Alexander  ufed  to  fay  of  his  two  friends,  Crater  us  and  Hephac- 
(lion  ;  that  Hephaejiion  loved  Alexander,  and  Craterus  loved  the  king. 

200.  It 
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200.  It  fell  out  fo,  that  as  Livia  went  abroad  in  Rome,  there  met  hef 
jTiaked  young  men  that  were  iJ3orting  in  tlie  ftreets,  which  Augujlus  went  a- 
bout  feverely  to  punifh  in  them  :  but  Livia  fpake  for  them,  and  laid ;  it  was 
no  more  to  chalie  women,  than  fo  many  ftatues. 

201.  Philip  oi Macedon  was  wiflied  to  banifli  one  for  fpeaking  ill  of 
Kim.  But  Philip  anfwered ;  better  he  fpeak  where  we  are  both  known,  than 
where  we  are  both  unknown. 

202.  Lltcullus  entertained  Pompey  in  one  of  his  magnificent  houfes  : 
Pompey  iaid,  this  is  a  marvellous  fair  and  lately  houfe  for  the  fummer^ 
but  methinks  it  fhould  be  very  cold  for  winter,  Lucullus  anfwered  ;  do  you 
not  think  me  as  wile  as  divers  fowls  are,  to  change  my  habitation  in  the  win- 
ter  feafon. 

203.  Plato  entertained  fome  of  his  friends  at  a  dinner,  and  had  in  the 
chamber  a  bed,  or  couch,  neatly  and  coftly  furnilhed,  Diogenes  came  in, 
and  got  up  upon  the  bed,  and  trampled  it,  laying ;  I  trample  upon  the  pride 
of  Plaio.    Plato  mildly  anfwered,  but  with  greater  pride,  Diogenes. 

204.  Pompey  being  commiflioner  for  fending  grain  to  ^owd"  in  time  of 
dearth,  when  he  came  to  the  fea,  found  it  very  tempeftuous  and  dangerous ; 
infomuch  as  thofe  about  him  advifed  him  by  no  means  to  embark  ;  but 
Pompey  faid,  it  is  of  neceffity  that  I  go,  not  that  I  live. 

205.  Demosthenes  was  upbraided  by  AEJ'cbines,  that  his  fpeeches  did 
frnell  of  the  lamp.  But  Detncfthenes  faid ;  indeed  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference between  that  which  you  and  I  do  by  lamp-light. 

206.  Demades  the  orator,  in  his  age  was  talkative,  and  would  eat  hard : 
Antipater  would  fay  of  him,  that  he  was  like  a  facrifice,  that  nothing  was 
left  of  it  but  the  tongue  and  the  paunch. 

207.  Themistocles  after  he  was  baniflied,  and  had  wrought  himfelf  in- 
to great  favour  aftcr\vards,  fo  that  he  was  honoured  and  fumptuoufly  ferved, 
feeing  his  prelent  glory,  laid  unto  one  of  his  friends ;  if  I  had  not  been  un- 
done, I  had  been  undone. 

208.  Philo  "Judaeus  faith,  that  the  ienfe  is  like  the  fun  ;  for  the  fun  feals 
up  the  globe  of  heaven,  and  opens  the  globe  of  earth  :  fo  the  fenfe  doth  ob- 
fcure  heavenly  things,  and  reveals  earthly  things. 

209.  Alexander,  after  the  battel  of  Granicum,  had  very  great  otters 
made  him  by  Darius :  confulting  v.'ith  his  captains  concerning  them,  Par^ 
menio  faid  ;  lure  I  would  accept  of  thefe  offers,  if  I  were  as  Alexander.  A-' 
lexander  anfwered ;  fo  would  I,  if  1  were  as  Par  menio. 

210.  Alexander  was  wont  to  fay,  he  knew  himfelf  to  be  mortal,  chief- 
ly by  two  things ;  lleep,   and  luft. 

211.  Augustus  Caefar  would  lay,  that  he  wonder'd  ih'aX  Alexander 
feared  he  lliould  want  work,  having  no  more  worlds  to  conquer  :  as  if  it 
were  not  as  hard  a  matter  to  keep  as  to  conquer. 

212.  Ant  icon  us,  when  it  was  told  him  that  the  enemy  had  fuch  vol- 
leys of  arrows  that  they  did  hide  the  fun,  faid  ;  that  falls  out  well,  for  i.  is 
hot  weather,  and  fo  we  fliall  fight  in  the  lliade. 

213.  Cato  the  elder  being  aged,  buried  his  wife,  and  married  a  yoi'.ng 
woman.  His  fon  came  to  him,  and  laid  ;  fir,  what  have  I  offended,  that 
you  have  brought  a  flep-mother  into  your  houfe  ?  The  old  man  ar^fwered ; 
nay,  quite  contrary,  fon ;  thou  pleafeft  me  fo  well,  as  I  would  be  plad  to 
have  more  fuch. 

214.  CRASsusthe  orator  had  a  filli  which  the  Romans  caWed  Muraena,  that 
he  made  very  tame  and  fond  of  him  ;  the  filh  died,  and  CraJJus  wept  for  it. 
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One  (lay  falling  in  contention  with  Doniitrus  in  the  fenate,  Domitiui  faid, 
foolidi  Crafftis^  you  wept  for  your  Muraeiia.  Crajjus  replied,  that's  more  than 
you  did  for  both  your  wives. 

215.  Philip,  Alexander's  father,  gave  fen tence  againft  a  prifoner  what 
time  he  was  drowfy,  and  feemed  to  give  fmall  attention.  The  prifoner  aftet 
fentence  was  pronounced,  faid,  I  appeal.  The  king  fomewhat  ftirred,  faid  • 
to  whom  do  you  appeal  ?  The  prifoner  anfwered  ;  from  Philip  when  he  give 
no  ear,  to  Philip  when  he  Ihall  give  ear.  * 

216.  There  was  a  philofopher  that  difputed  with  Adrian^  the  emperor, 
and  did  it  but  weakly.  One  of  his  friends  that  ftood  by,  afterwards  faid  un- 
to him :  methinks  you  were  not  like  your  felf  lall:  day,  in  argument  with 
the  emperor  ;  I  could  have  anfwered  better  my  felf.  Why,  laid  the  philofo- 
pher, would  you  have  me  contend  with  him  that  commands  thirty  legions, 

217.  When -/^A'.Y^WfA- paffcd  into  ^^^,  he  gave  large  donatives  to  his 
captains,  and  other  principal  men  of  virtue  ;  infomuch  as  Parmenio  allced 
him  ;  fir,  what  do  you  keep  for  your  felf?  He  anfwered,  hope. 

218.  Vespasian  fct  a  tribute  upon  urine,  T?Vz«  his  fon  emboldened  him- 
felf  to  fpeak  to  his  father  of  it :  and  reprelented  it  as  a  thing  indigrt  and 
fordid.  Vejpajian  faid  nothing  for  the  time  j  but  a  while  after,  when  it 
was  forgotten,  fent  for  a  piece  of  lilver  out  of  the  tribute-money  ;  and  cal- 
led to  his  fon,  bidding  him  to  fmcll  to  it ;  and  afked  him,  whether  he  found 
any  offence  ?  Who  faid,  no  :  why  io,  faith  Vefpajian  again  ;  yet  this  comes 
out  of  urine. 

219.  Nerv A  the  emperor  fucceeded  Z)(j;;«V/rt;?,  who  had  been  tyrannical ; 
and  in  his  time  many  noble  houfes  were  overthrown  by  falfe  accufations  j  the 
inlfruments  whereof  were  chiefly,  Marcelhn  and  Regtihis.  The  emperor 
JSleriia  one  night  fiipp'd  privately  with  fome  fix  or  feven  :  amongfl:  whom 
there  was  one  that  was  a  dangerous  man  ;  and  began  to  take  the  like  courfes 
as  Marcelius  and  Regulus  had  done.  The  emperor  fell  into  difcourfe  of  the 
injuflice  and  tyranny  of  the  former  time  ;  and  by  name,  of  the  two  accufcrs  j 
and  faid,  what  fliould  we  do  with  them,  if  we  had  them  now  ?  One  of  them 
that  was  at  fupper,  and  was  a  free-fpoken  fenator,  fiid  ;  marry,  they  fhould 
fup  with  us. 

220.  There  was  one  that  found  a  great  mafs  of  money  digged  under 
ground  in  his  grandfather's  houfe  ;  and  being  fomewhat  doubtful  of  the  cafe, 
lignified  it  to  the  emperor,  that  he  had  found  fuch  treafurc.  The  emperor 
made  a  refcript  thus  ;  ufe  it.  He  writ  back  again  ;  that  the  fum  was  greater 
than  his  eflate  or  condition  could  ufe.  The  emperor  writ  a  new  refcript, 
thus  ;  abufe  it. 

221.  Julius  Caefar,  as  he  pafifed  by,  was  by  acclamation  of  fome  that 
flood  in  the  way,  termed  king,  to  try  how  the  people  would  take  it.  The 
people  fliewed  great  murmur  and  dillalle  at  it,  Caefar  finding  where  the 
wind  ftood,  flighted  it,  and  faid  ;  I  am  not  king,  but  Caefar  ;  'as  if  they  had 
miftaken  liis  name.  For  rex  was  a  furname  amongft  the  RcmanSj  as  king  is 
with  us. 

222.  When  Croefus,  for  his  glory,  {htw&d  Solon  his  great  treafures  of 
gold,  Solon  faid  to  him ;  if  another  king  come  that  hatli  better  iron  than 
you,  he  will  be  mafter  of  all  this  gold. 

223.  Aristi^pus  being  reprehended  of  luxury,  by  one  that  was  not  rich, 
for  that  he  gave  fix  crowns  for  a  fiiiall  filh,  anfwered  ;  why,  what  would 
you  have  given  ?  The  other  faid,  fome  twelve  pence.  Ariflippus  faid  again ; 
and  fix  crowns  is  no  more  with  me. 

I  224.  Plato 
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224.  Plato  reprehended  feverely  a  young  man  for  entering  into  a  diiTo- 
lute  houie.  The  young  man  laid  to  him  ;  why  do  you  reprehend  fo  fliarpiy 
for  fo  fmall  a  matter  ?  Plato  replied,  but  cuftom  is  no  fmall  matter. 

225.  Archidamus,  king  of  LaceJaemo/2,  having  received  from  Philip 
king  of  Macedon  (after  Philip  had  won  the  viftory  of  Chaeronea,  upon  the 
Atheniani)  proud  letters,  writ  back  to  him ;  that  if  he  meafured  his  own 
fliadow,  he  would  find  it  no  longer  than  it  was  before  his  vidlory. 

226.  PvRRHus,  when  his  friends  congratulated  to  him  his  viftory  over 
the  Romans,  under  the  conduft  of  Fabriciiis,  but  with  great  flaughter  of  his 
own  fide,  laid  to  them  again  ;  yes,  but  if  we  have  fuch  another  vidlory,  we 
are  undone. 

227.  Plato  was  wont  to  fay  of  his  mafter  Socrates,  that  he  was  like  the 
apothecaries  gally-pots  ;  that  had  on  the  out-fides  apes,  and  owls,  and  fa- 
tyrs  ;  but  within,  precious  drugs. 

228.  Alexander  fent  to  Phoclon  a  great  prefent  of  money.  Phocion 
faid  to  the  melTenger ;  why  doth  the  king  fend  to  me,  and  to  none  elle  ? 
The  melTenger  anfwered  ;  becaufe  he  takes  you  to  be  the  only  good  man 
in  Athens.  Phocion  replied ;  if  he  think  fo,  pray  let  him  fuller  me  to  be  fo 
ftill. 

229.  At  a  banquet,  where  thofe  that  were  called  the  feven  wife  men  of 
Greece,  were  invited  by  the  embafiador  of  a  barbarous  king ;  the  embalTador 
related,  that  there  was  a  neighbour  mightier  than  his  mafter,  pick'd  quarrels 
with  him,  by  making  impofilble  demands ;  otherwife  threatening  war ;  and 
now  at  that  prelent  had  demanded  of  him,  to  drink  up  the  fea.  Whereunto 
one  of  the  wife  men  faid,  I  would  have  him  undertake  it.  Why,  faith  the 
embalTador,  how  ihall  he  come  off  ?  Thus,  (faith  the  wife  man,)  let  that 
king  firft  Hop  the  rivers  which  run  into  the  fea,  which  are  no  part  of  the 
bargain,  and  then  .your  mafter  will  perform  it. 

230.  At  the  fame  banquet,  the  embaflador  defired  the  feven,  and  fome 
other  wile  men  that  were  at  the  banquet,  to  deliver  every  one  of  them  fome 
fentence  or  parable,  that  he  might  report  to  his  king  the  wifdom  of  Graecia, 
which  they  did  ;  only  one  was  filcnt;  which  the  embalTador  perceiving,  faid 
to  him ;  fir,  let  it  not  difpleafe  you  ;  why  do  not'  you  fay  fomewhat,  that  I 
may  report  ?  He  anfwered,  report  to  your  lord,  that  there  are  of  the  Grae- 
cians  that  can  hold  their  peace. 

231.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  ill  cuftom  to  fpeak  very  fhort,  which  being 
an  empire,  they  might  do  at  pleafure  :  but  after  their  defeat  at  LeuBra,  iii. 
an  alTembly  of  the  Graecians,  they  made  a  long  invedive  againft  Epaminon- 
das ;  who  ftood  up,  and  faid  no  more  than  this ;  I  am  glad  we  have  brought 
you  to  fpeak  long. 

232.  Fabius  Maximiis  being  refolvcd  to  draw  the  war  in  length,  ftill 
waited  upon  HannibaH  progrefs  to  curb  him ;  and  for  that  purpofe  he  en- " 
camped  upon  the  high  ground  :  but  Terentius  his  colleague  fought  with  Hau- 
tiibal,  and  was  in  great  peril  of  overthrow  ;  but  then  Fabius  came  down  from 
the  high  grounds,  and  got  the  day.  Whereupon  Hannibal  laid  ;  that  he  did 
ever  think  that  the  fame  cloud  that  hanged  upon  the  hills,  would  at  one 
time  or  other  give  a  tempeft. 

233.  Hanno  the  Carthagiiiian  was  fent  commifiloner  by  the  ftate,  after 
the  lecond  Carthaginian  war,  to  fupplicate  for  peace,  and  in  the  end  obtain^ 
ed    it :  yet  one   of  the   ftarper  fenators  laid,  you  have  often  broken  with  us  ■>- 
the  peaces,  whereunto  you  have  been  fworn ;  I  pray,  by  what  god  will  you 

fwear  ? 
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I'w'ear  ?  Hanno  anfwered ;  by  the  fame  gods  that  liave  punifned  the  former 
perjury  fo  feverely. 

,,234.  Caesar,  when  he  firfl  polTefTed  Rome,  Pompcy  being  fled,  ofiefed  to 
enter  the  facred  treafury  to  take  the  moneys  that  were  there  Itorcd  :  r.nd  Me- 
tellus,  tribune  of  the  people,  did  forbid  him  :  and  when  Metclhn  was  vio- 
lent in  it,  and  would  not  defift,  CaeJ'ar  turned  to  him,  and  faid  ;  prefume  no 
farther,  or  I  will  lay  you  dead.  And  when  Metelks  was  with  thofe  words 
fomewhat  aftonilhed,  Caefar  added ;  young  man,  it  had  been  eafier  for  me 
to  do  tlois,  than  to  fpeak  it. 

235.  Caius  Marius  was  general  of  the  Romans  againfl  the  Cimbers,  who 
came  with  fuch  a  fea  of  people  upon  Italy.  In  the  tight  there  w;is  a  band 
of  the  Cadurcians  of  a  thoufand,  that  did  notable  fervice  ;  whereupon,  after 
the  fight,  Marius  did  denifon  th^m  all  for  citizens  of  Rome,  though  there 
was  no  law  to  warrant  it.  One  of  his  friends  did  prefent  it  unto  him  ;  tliat 
he  had  tranfgreffed  the  law,  becaufe  that  privilege  w:is  not  to  be  granted,  but 
by  the  people.  Whereunto  Marius  anfwered  j  that  for  the  noife  of  arms  he 
could  not  hear  the  laws. 

236.  PoMPEY  did  confummate  the  war  againft  Sertorius,  whtn  Metellus 
had  brought  the  enemy  fomewhat  low.  He  did  alfo  confummate  the  war 
againft  the  fugitives,  whom  Crajfus  had  before  defeated  in  a  great  battel. 
So  when  Liicullus  had  had  great  and  glorious  vidtories  againft  Milhridates. 
and  Tigranes ;  yet  Pompey,  by  means  his  friends  made,  was  fent  to  put  an  end 
to  that  war.  Whereupon  Liicullus  taking  indignation,  as  a  difgrace  offered 
to  himfelf,  faid  ;  that  Pompey  was  a  carrion  crow,  when  others  had  ft rucken 
down  the  bodies,   then  Pompey  came  and  preyed  upon  them.  , 

237.  Antisthenes  being  alked  of  one  what  learning  was  moft  neccflary 
for  man's  life .?  Anfwered  -,  to  unlearn  that  wliich  is  nought. 

238.  Alexander  vifited  £)/cg-f«fi  in  his  tub ;  and  when  he  af]-xd  him, 
what  he  would  defire  of  him  ?  Diogenes  anfwered  ;  that  you  would  ftand 
a  little  afide,  that  the  fun  may  come  to  me.  , 

239.  The  fzmt  Diogenes,  when  mice  came  about  him,  as  ho  was  eating, 
faid  ;    I  fee,  that  even  Diogenes  nourilheth  parafiics. 

240.  HiERO  vifited  by  Pythagoras,  afk'd  him  ;  of  what  condition  he  was  ? 
Pythagoras  anfwered ;  fir,  I  know  you  ha\'e.  been  at  the  Olympian  games ; 
yes,  faith  Hiero.  Thither  (laith  Pythagoras)  come  fome  to  win  the  prizes. 
Some  come  to  fell  their  merchandize,  becaufe  it  is  a  kind  of  mart  of  all 
Greece.  Some  come  to  meet  their  friends,  and  to  make  merry  ;  becaufe 
of  the  great  confluence  of  all  forts.  Others  come  only  to  look  on.  I  am 
one  of  them  that  come  to  look  on  ;  meaning  it,  of  philofophy,  and  the  con- 
templative life. 

241.  Heraclitus  the  obfcure  faid;  the  dry  light  is  the  beft  foul:  mean- 
ing, when  the  faculties  intelledtual  are  in  vigour,  not  drenched,  or  as  it  were 
blooded   by   the  afi^eftions. 

242.  One  of  the  philofophers  was  afkedj  what  a  wife  man  differ'd  from 
a  fool  ?  He  anfwered,  fend  them  both  naked  to  thofe  that  know  tiiem  not, 
and  you  ftiall  perceive. 

243.  There  was  a  law  made  by  the  Remans,  againft  the  bribery  ant'    x- 
tortion  of  the  governours  of  provinces.     Cicero   laith  in  a  Ipeech  of  his  to 
the  people ;    that  he   thought  the  provinces  would  petition   to  the   ftate    of 
Rome  to  have  that  law  repealed.     For  (laith  he)  before  the  governours  did- 
bribe  and  extort,   as  -^nuch  as  was  fufficient  for  themfclves :  but  now  tlicy 

bribe 
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bribe  and  extort  as  much,  as  may  be  enough,  not  only  for  themfelves,  but  for 
the  judges,  and  jurors,  and  magiftrates. 

244.  Aristippus  failing  in  a  tempefl,  fhewed  figns  of  fear.  One  of  the 
feamen  faid  to  him,  in  an  infulting  manner ;  we  that  are  plebeians  are  not 
troubled  ;  you  that  are  a  philofopher,  are  afraid.  Arijlippics  anfwered  ;  that 
there  is  not  the  like  wager  upon  it,  for  you  to  perifli  and  for  me. 

245.  There  was  an  orator  that  defended  a  caufe  oi  Ariftipptcs,  and  pre- 
vailed. Afterwards  he  allied  Anjllppus ;  now,  in  your  diftrefs,  what,  did 
Socrates  do  you  good  ?  Arijlippus  anfwered  ;  thus,  in  making  that  which 
3'ou  faid  of  me  to  be  true. 

246.  There  was  an  Epicurean  vaunted,  that  divers  of  other  fedts  of  phi- 
lofophers'  did  after  turn  Epicureans ;  but  there  was  never  any  Epicureans  that 
turned  to  any  other  fedt.  Whereupon  a  philofopher  that  was  of  another 
fed:,  faid ;  the  reafon  was  plain,  for  that  cocks  may  be  made  capons,  but  ca- 
pons could  never  be  made  cocks. 

247.  Chilon  would  fay,  that  gold  was  tryed  with  the  touchftone,  and 
men  with  gold. 

248.  Si MON IDES  being  aflced  of  HzVro  what  he  thought  of  God  ?  afked 
a  feven-night's  time  to  confider  of  it :  and  at  the  feven-night's  end,  he  afked 
a  fort-night's  time  ;  at  the  fort-night's  end,  a  month.  At  which  Hiero  mar- 
velling, Simonides  anfwered  ;  that  the  longer  he  thought  upon  the  matter,  the 
more  difficult  he  found  it. 

249.  A  Spaniard  was  cenfuring  to  a  French  gentleman  the  want  of  devo- 
teon  amongft  the  French ;  in  that,  whereas  in  Spain,  when  the  facrament 
goes  to  the  fick^  any  that  meets  with  it,  turns  back  and  waits  upon  it  to  the 
houfe  whither  it  goes ;  but  in  France,  they  only  do  reverence,  and  pafs  by. 
But  the  French  gentlemen  anfwered  him,  there  is  reafon  for  it ;  for  here  with 
us,  Chriji  is  fecure  amongft  his  friends ;  but  in  Spain  there  be  fb  many  "Jews 
and  Moranos,  that  it  is  not  amifs  for  him  to  have  a  convoy. 

250.  Mv.  Popham,  (afterwards  lord  chief  juftice  Popham)    when  he  was 
Ipeaker ;  and  the  houfe  of  commons  had  fate  long,  and  done  in  cfFed:  no- 
thing ;  coming  one  day  to  queen  Elizabeth,  flie  faid  to  him  ;  now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  hath  pafled  in  the  commons  houfe  ?  He  anfwered,  if  it  pleafe  your  ma- 
jelly,  feVen  weeks. 

251.  Themistocles  in  his  lower  fortune  was  in  love  with  a  young 
gentleman  who  fcorned  him  ;  but  when  he  grew  to  his  greatnels,  which 
was  foon  after,  he  fought  him :  Themijhcles  faid ;  we  are  both  grown  wife^ 
but  too  late. 

252.  BioN  was  failing,  and  there  fell  out  a  great  tempefl ;  and  the  mari- 
ners that  were  wicked  and  diffolute  fellows,  called  upon  the  gods  j  but  Bion 
iaid  to  them,  peace,  let  them  not  know  you  are  here. 

253.  The  Turks  made  an  expedition  into  Perfia  ;  andbecaufe  of  the  flrait 
jaws  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  the  bafhaw  confulted  which  way  they 
ihould  get  in.  One  that  heard  the  debate  faid,  here's  ^much  ado  how  you 
(hall  get  in  ;   but  I  hear  no  body  take  care  how  you  fliould  get  out. 

254.  Philip  king  of  M^rt-^ow  maintained  arguments  with  a  mufician  In 
points  of  his  art,  fomewhat  peremptorily ;  but  the  mufician  faid  to  him,  God 
forbid,  fir,  your'  fortune  were  fo  hard,  that  you  ihould  know  thefe  things 
better  than  my  felf 

255.  Antalcidas,  when  an  Athenian  faid  to  him,  ye  Spartans  are  un- 
learned ;  faid  a^ain,  true,  for  we  have  learned  no  evil  nor  vice  of  you. 

...•.  c^i  ^..^u:..^  256.  Pace, 
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256.  Pace,  the  bitter  fool,  was  not  fufFered  to  come  at  queen  Eliza betk, 
becaufe  of  his  bitter  humour.  Yet  at  one  time,  fome  perfuudcd  the  queen 
that  he  fhould  come  to  her;  undertalcing  for  him,  that  he  Oiould  keep 
within  compafs :  fo  he  was  brought  to  her,  and  the  queen  faid  ;  come  on 
Pace ;  now  we  fhall  hear  of  our  faults.  Saith  Pace  ;  I  do  not  ufe  to  talk 
of  that  that  all  the  town  talks  of. 

257.  Bishop  Latimer  faid  in  a  fermon  at  court,  that  he  heard  great  fpeech 
that  the  king  was  poor  ;  and  many  ways  were  propounded  to  make  him 
rich :  for  his  part  he  had  thought  of  one  way,  which  was,  that  they  fhould 
help  the  king  to  fome  good  office,   for  all  his  officers  were  rich. 

258.  After  the  defeat  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  Falinus  was  fent  by  the 
king  to  the  Grecians,  (who  had  for  their  part  rather  vidory  than  otherwife) 
to  command  them  to  yield  their  arms ;  which  when  it  was  denied,  Falinus 
laid  to  Clearchus ;  well  then,  the  king  lets  you  know,  that  if  you  remove 
from  the  place  where  you  are  now  encamped,  it  is  war :  if  you  flay,  it  is 
truce.  What  fhall  I  fay  you  will  do?  Clearchus  anfwered,  it  pleafeth  us,  as  it 
pleafeth  the  king.  How  is  that  ?  faith  Falinus.  Saith  Clearcbus,  if  we  re- 
move, war ;  if  we  ftay,  truce  :  and  fo  would  not  difclofe  his  purpofe. 

■  259.  Alcibiades  came  to  Pericles,  and  flayed  a  while  ere  he  was  admit- 
ted. When  he  came  in,  Pericles  civilly  excufed  it,  and  faid ;  I  was  lludying 
how  to  give  mine  account.  But  Alcibiades  faid  to  him,  if  you  will  be  ruled 
by  me,  ftudy  rather  how  to  give  no  account. 

260.  Mendoza  that  wasvice-roy  of  Peru,  was  wont  to  fay,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  Peru  was  the  beft  place  that  the  king  of  Sf)ain  gave,  fave  that 
it  was  fbmewhat  too  near  Madrid. 

261.  When  Vefpafian  palled  from  'Je'wry,  to  take  upon  him  the  empire,  he 
went  by  Alexandria,  where  remained  two  famous  philofophers,  Apolkniui 
and  Euphrates.  The  emperor  heard  the  difcourfe,  touching  matter  of  flate, 
in  the  prefence  of  many.  And  when  he  was  weary  of  them,  he  brake  off^ 
and  in  a  fecret  derilion,  finding  their  difcourfes  but  fpeculative,  and  not  to 
be  put  in  practice,  faid  j  Oh  that  I  might  govern  wile  men,  and  wile  men 
govern  me. 

262.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  upon  a  mufler,  which  wa::  taken  again fl  the 
Moors,  was  fpoken  to  by  a  fervant  of  his  to  fland  a  little  out  of  the  imoke 
of  the  harquebufs  j  but  he  faid  again,   that  that  was  his  incenfe. 

263.  Nero  was  wont  to  fay  of  his  mailer  Seneca,  that  his  ftyle  was  like 
mortar  without  lime. 

264.  Augustus  Caefar,  out  of  great  indignation  againft  his  two  daugh- 
ters, and  Pojlhumus  Agrippa,  his  grand-child ;  whereof  the  two  tirft  were 
infamous,  and  the  lall  otherwife  unworthy  ;  would  fay,  that  they  were  not 
his  feed,   but  feme  impofthumes  that  had  broken  from  him. 

265.  A  feaman  coming  before  the  judges  of  the  admiralty  for  admittance 
into  an  office  of  a  fliip  bound  for  the  Indies,  was  by  one  of  the  judges  much 
flighted,  as  an  infufficient  perfon  for  that  office  he  fought  to  obtain  ;  the 
judge  telling  him,  that  he  believed  he  could  not  fay  the  points  of  his  com- 
pafs. The  feaman  anfwered ;  that  he  could  fay  them,  under  favour,  better 
than  he  could  fiy  his  Pater  nofler.  The  judge  replied  ;  that  he  would  wager 
twenty  fhillings  with  him  upon  that.  The  feaman  taking  him  up,  it  came 
to  trial :  and  the  feaman  began,  and  faid  all  the  points  of  his  compafs  very 
exadtly ;  the  judge  likewife  faid  his  Pater  nojler  :  and  when  he  had  linilhed 
it,  he  required  the  wager  according  to  agreement .;    becaule  the  feaman  was 

to 
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to  fay  his  compafs  better  than  he  his  Pater  nojler,  which  he  had  not  per- 
formed. Nay,  I  pray  fir,  hold,  (quoth  the  feaman)  the  wager  is  not  finifli- 
ed  ;  for  I  have  but  half  done :  and  fo  he  immediately  faid  his  compafs  back- 
ward very  exadlly ;  which  the  judge  failing  of  in  his  Pater-mjier^  the  fea- 
man carried  away  the  prize. 

266.  There  was  a  confpiracy  againft  the  emperor  Claudius  by  Scribe- 
niaims^  examined  in  the  fenate  ;  where  Claudius  late  in  his  chair,  and  one 
of  his  freed  fervants  flood  at  the  back  of  his  chair.  In  the  examination, 
that  freed  fervant,  who  had  much  power  with  Claudius,  very  faucily,  had 
almoft  all  the  words  ;  and  amongft  other  things,  he  afked  in  fcorn  one  of 
the  examinates,  who  was  likewife  a  freed  fcrvailt  of  Scriboni'anus ;  I  pray  fir 
if  Scriboiiiaiius  had  been  emperor,  what  would  you  have  done  ?  He  anlwer- 
ed,  I  would  have  fiood  behind  his  chair  and  held  my  peace. 

267.  One  was  faying,  that  his  great  grand-father,  and  grand-father,  and 
father,  died  at  fea :  faid  another  that  heard  him ;  and  I  were  as  you,  I  would 
never  come  at  fea.     Why,   (faith   he)  where  did  your   great    grand-father 
and  grand-father,  and   father  die.?  Heanfvvered;    where,  but  in  their  beds .? 
He  anfwered;  and  I  were  as  you,  I  would  neVer  come  in  bed. 

268.  There  wasa  difpute,  whether  great  heads  or  little  heads  had  the 
better  wit?  And  one  faid,  it  muft  needs  be  the  little  j  for  that  it  is  a  maxim, 
Om7ic  majus  continet  in  fs  minus, 

269.  Sir  Thomas  More,  when  the  counfel  of  the  party  prefiTed  him  for 
a  longer  day  to  perform  the  decree,  faid ;  take  faint  Bariiabfz-d3.y,  which 
is  the  longeft  day  in  the  year.  Now  laint  Barria by' s-dsiy  Was  within  few 
days  following. 

270.  On  e  of  the  fathers  faith,  that  there  is  but  this  difference  between 
the  death  of  old  men  and  young  men  ;  that  old  men  go  to  death,  and  death 
comes  to  young  men. 

271.  Cassius,  after  the  dcCeat  of  Crajus  hy  the  Parfbiam,  whofe  wea- 
pons were  chieHy  arrows,  fled  to  the  city  ofClarras;  where  he  durfl  not 
ftay  any  time,  doubting  to  be  purfued  and  bcfieged ;  he  had  with  him  an 
aflrologer,  who  faid  to  him.  Sir,  I  would  not  haVe  you  go  hence,  while  the 
tnoo  .  )-:  in  the  fign  o(  Scorpio.  Cajitis  anfwered,  I  am  more  afraid  of  that  of 
Sagittarius. 

272.  Jason  the  TheJJdlian  was  wont  to  fay,  that  feme  things  mufl  be  done 
unjuflly,  that  many  things  may  be  done  juflly. 

273.  Demetrius  )sim^oi Macedon,  would  at  times  retire  hlmfelf  from 
bufinefs,  and  give  himfelf  wholly  to  pleafures.  One  of  thofe  his  retirings, 
giving  out  that  he  was  fick,  his  father  Antigonus  came  on  the  fudden  to 
vifit  him  J  and  met  a  fair  dainty  youth  coming  out  of  his  chamber.  When 
Antigonus  came  in,  Demetrius  faid  ;  Sir,  the  fever  left  me  right  now.  Anti- 
gonus replied,  I  think  it  was  he  that  I  met  at  the  door. 

274.  Cato  major  would  fay,  that  wife  men  learned  more  by  fools,  than 
fools  by  wife  men. 

275.  When  it  was  faid  to  Aj^axagoras  ',  the  Athenians  have  condemned 
you  to  die  j  he  faid  again.  And  nature  them. 

276.  Alexander,  when  his  father  wiflied  him  to  rtin  for  the  prize  of 
the  race  of  the  Olympian  games,  (for  he  was  very  fwift)  anfwered ;  he  would 
if  he  might  run  with  kings. 

277.  Antigonus  ufed  often  to  go  difguifed,  and  to  liflen  at  the  tents  of 
his  fbldiers ;  and  at  a  time  heard   fome  that  fpoke  very  ill  of  him,     Where- 
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upon  he  opened  the  tent  a  little,  and  faid  to  them;  if  you   would  fpeak  ill 
of  me,  you  fliould   go  a  little  f.irther  off.  •  bn>^    .v-:i  h^'Jiitfl 

278.  Aristippus  faid  ;  that  thofe  that  ftudied  particular  fciences,  and  neg- 
ledled  philofophy  5  were  like  Penelopes  woers,  that  made  love  to  the  wait- 
ing; woman. 

279.  The  embaiTadors  of  Afia  minor  came  to  Anto7iius,  after  he  had  im- 
pofed  upon  them  a  double  tax.  and  faid  plainly  to  him  ;  that  if  he  would 
have  two  tributes  in  one  year,  he  muft  give  them  two  feed-times,  aad  two 
harvefts.  .'o. 

280.  An  orator  o^  Athens  did  to  Denio/lhenes  ;  the  Athtnians  ViiWk'iW  yon 
if  they  wax  mad :  Demojihcnes  replied,  and  they  will  kill  you  if  they  be  in 
good  fenfe. 

281.  Epictetus  ufed  to  lay  ;  that  one  of  the  vulgar, .  in  any  ill  that  liap- 
pens  to  him,  blames  others ;  a  novice  in  philofophy  blames  himfelf ;  and  a 
philofopher  blames  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

282.  Caesar,  in  his  book  that  he  made  againft  Cafo,  (which  is  loft)  did 
write  to  fhew  the  force  of  opinion  and  reverence,  of  a  man  that  had  once 
obtained  a  popular  reputation ;  that  there  were  fome  that  found  Cato  drunk, 
and  were  afhamed  inrtead  of  Ca(o. 

283.  There  was  a  nobleman  faid  of  a  great  counfellor,  that  he  would 
have  made  the  worft  farrier  in  the  world ;  for  he  never  (hod  horfe,  but  he 
cloyed  him :  for  he  never  commended  any  man  to  the  king  for  fervice,  or 
upon  occafion  offute,  or  otherwife,  but  that  he  would  come  in,  in  the  end, 
with  a  but ;  and  drive  in  a  nail  to  his  difadvantage. 

284.  Diogenes  called  an  ill  phyfician,  cock.  Why?  (fiith  he.)  Diogenes 
anfvvered ;  becaufe  when  you  crow,  men  ufe  to  rife. 

285.  There  was  a  gentleman  fell  very  lick,  and  a  friend  of  his  faid  to 
him  ;  furely,  you  are  in  danger ;  I  pray  fend  for  a  physician.  But  the  fick 
man  anfwered ;  it  is  no  matter,  for  if  I  die,  I  will  die  at  leifure. 

286.  Cato  the  elder,  what  time  many  of  the  Romans  had  ftatues  eredted 
in  their  honour,  was  afjced  by  one  in  a  kind  of  wonder,  why  he  had  none  ? 
He  anfwered,  he  had  much  rather  men  fhould  afk  and  wonder  why  he  had 
no  ftatue,   than  why  he  had  a  ftatue. 

287.  A  certain  friend  of  Sir  Thomas  More's,  taking  great  pains  about  a 
book,  which  he  intended  to  publifh,  (being  well  conceited  of  his  own  wit, 
which  no  man  elfe  thought  worthy  of  commendation)  brought  it  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas More  to  perufe  it,  and  pafs  his  judgment  upon  it ;  which  he  did :  and 
finding  nothing  therein  worthy  the  prefs,  he  faid  to  him  with  a  grave  coun- 
tenance ;  that  if  it  were  in  verfe  it  would  be  more  worthy.  Upon  whicli 
words,  he  went  immediately  and  turned  it  into  verfe,  and  then  brought  it  to 
Sir  Thofnas  again ;  who  looking  thereon,  faid  foberly  ;  Yes  marry,  now  it  is 
fomewhat  ;  for  now  it  is  rhime ;  whereas  before  it  was  neither  rhime  nor 
reafon. 

288.  Sir  H.e?iry  Wot  ton  ufed  to  fay;  that  cri  ticks  were  like  brufliers  of 
noblemens  clothes. 

289.  Hannibal  faid  of  i<rt/5mAf«x/;«z/j,  and  of  Marcellus,  whereof  the 
former  waited  upon  him,  that  he  could  make  no  progrels,  and  the  latter  had 
many  fharp  fights  with  him ;  that  he  feared  Fabius  like  a  tutor,  and  Mar- 
cellus like  an  enemy. 

290.  When  king  Edward  the  fecond  was  amongfl  his  torturers,  who 
hurried  him  to  and  fro,  that  no  man  fhould  know  where  he  was,  they  fet 
him  down  upon   a  bank:    and  one    time  the   more  to  difguife  his  face, 
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fliaved  him,  and  wafhed  him  with  cold  water  of  a  ditch  by :  the  king  faid  ; 
Well,  yet  I  will  have  warm  water  for  my  beard:  and  fo  ihed  abundance  of 
V^ars. 

291.  One  of  the  feven  was  wont  to  fay;  that  laws  were  like  cobwebs; 
where  the  fmall  flies  were  caught,  and  the  great  brake  through. 

292.  Lewis  the  eleventh  oi France,  having  much  abated  the  greatnefs  and 
power  of  the  peers,  nobility,  and  court  of  parliament,  would  fiy,  that  he  had 
brought  the  crown  out  of  ward. 

293.  There  was  a  cowardly  Spaniflj  foldier,  that  in  a  defeat  the  Moors 
gave,  ran  away  with  the  foremoll.  Afterwards  when  the  army  generally 
ned,  this  foldier  was  miffing.  Whereupon  it  was  faid  by  feme,  that  he 
was  flain.  No  fure  (faith  one)  he  is  alive;  for  the  Movs  eat  no  hares 
flefh. 

294.  A  gendeman  that  was  pundiual  of  his  word,  and  loved  the  fime  in 
others ;  when  he  heard  that  two  perfons  had  agreed  upon  a  meeting  about 
ferious  affairs,  at  a  certain  time  and  place ;  and  that  the  one  party  failed  in 
the  performance,  or  negleded  his  hour ;  would  ufually  lay  of  him,  he  is  a 
young  man  then. 

295.  Anacharsis  would  fay,  concerning  the  popular  eflates  o^Graecia, 
that  he  wondred  how  at  Athens  wife  men  did  propofe,  and  fools  difpole. 

296.  His  lordfliip, ,  when  he  had  finiflied  this  collection  of  apophthegms, 
concluded  thus  :  Come  now  all  is  well :  they  fiy,  he  is  not  a  wile  man  that 
will  lofe  his  friend  for  his  wit;  but  he  is  lefs  a  wife  man,  that  will  lofe  his 
friend  for  another  man's  wit. 

apophthegms  coJitained  i?t  the  Origiiial  Editioji  in  OBavo,  (which 
later  Copies  have  intirely  Juppreffed)  and  which  were  printed 
in  the   lajl    Folio  Edition^    but  not  in  the  proper  place. 

I.TTTHEN  Qi\\tzn  Elizabeth  Yi-^A  advanced  Raleigh,  flie  was  one  day 
W  playing  on  the  virginals,  and  my  lord  of  Oxford,  and  another  noble- 
man flood  by.  It  fell  out  fb,  that  the  ledge,  before  the  jacks,  was  taken 
away,  fo  as  the  jacks  were  feen  :  m  y  lord  of  OA'/or^,  and  the  other  noble- 
man fmiled,  and  a  little  whifpered.  The  queen  triarked  it,  and  would  needs 
know,  ivhat  the  matter  was  ?  iMy  lord  of  Oxford  anfwered ;  That  they  f mile d 
to  fee,  that  when  jacks 'went  up,  heads  went  down. 

22.  Sir  Thomas  More,  (who  was  a  man,  in  all  his  life-time,  that  had  an 
excellent  vein  in  jefting)  at  the  very  inflant  of  his  death,    having  a  pretty  long' 
beard,  after  his  head    was  upon  the  block,  lift  it  up  again,  and  gently  drevir' 
his  beard  afide,  and  fiiid  ;    This  hath  not  offended  the  king. 

27.  Demon  AX  the  philofopher,  when  he  died,  was  afked  touchinoj  his  bu- 
rial. He  anfwered,  Never  take  care  for  burying  me,  for  ftink  will  bury  me. 
He  that  afk'd  him,  faid  again;  Why,  would  you  have  your  body  left  to  dogs  and 
ravens  to  feed  upon  ?  Demonax  anfwered ;  Why^  what  great  hurt  is  it, 
if  having  fought  to  do  good,  when  I  lived,  to  men ;  my  body  dofome  good  to 
beafts,  when  I  am  dead? 

30.  Phocyon,  the  Athenian,  (a  Man  of  great  feverity,  and  noways  flexi- 
ble to  the  will  of  the  people)  one  day,  when  he  fpake  to  the  People,  in  one 
part  of  his  fpeech,  was  applauded  :  whereupon,  he  turned  to  one  of  his 
friends,  and  alked  ;  What  have  I  faid  am  if  ? 

Vol.  III.  O02  34,  BioN 
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'7  A.  BioN  was  wont  to  fay;  7'hat  Socrates,  cfali  the  lovers  c/' Alcjbiades, 
vnty  held  him  h  the  cars. 

37.  There  was  a  philofopher  about  Tiberius,  that  looking  into  the  nature 
oi  Caius,  faid  of  him  ;  That  he  ivas  mire  mingled  ivith  blood. 
'*'  Li,  There  was  a  bifliop,  that  was  fomewhat  a  delicate  Perfon,  and  bathed 
^wice  a  day.     A  friend  of  his  faid  to  him ;   My  lord,  ivhy  do  you  bathe  twice  a 
dav  ?  The  bifliop  anfwered ;  BecauJ'e  I  cannot  cowce^iiently  bathe  thrice. 

'S9.  When  Sir  Thomas  More  was  lord  chancellor,  he  did  ufe,  at  ruafs, 
to  fit  in  the  chancel  ;  and  his  lady  in  a  pew.  And  becaufe  the  pew  flood 
out  of  fight,  his  gentleman-ufher,  ever  after  fervice  came  to  the  lady's  pew, 
•and  fiiid ;  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone.  So  when  the  chancellor's  place  was  taken 
from  him,  the  next  time  they  went  to  church.  Sir  Thomas  himfelf  came  to 
his  lady's  pew,  and  faid  j  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone. 

104.  A  Grrtfa'^w  captain  advifing  the  confederates,  that  were  united  againft 
the  Lacedaemonians,  touching  their  enterprife,  gave  opinion,    that  they  fhould 
go  diredly  upon  Sparta,    faying ;  That  the  Jiate  c/  Sparta  ivas  like  rivers  ; 
jirong  when  they    had  run  a  great  way,  and  weak  towards  their   head. 

108,  One  was  examined,  upon  certain  fcandalous  words  fpokcn  againft 
the  king.  He  confeffed  them,  and  faid  ;  It  is  true,  Ij'pakethetn,  and  if  the 
loine  had  not  failed,  I  had  faid  much  more. 

no  Trajan  would  fay.  That  the  kin^s  exchequer  was  like  the  fpleen ; 
for  when  that  didfwell,  the  whole  body  did  pine. 

III.  Charles  the  bald,  allowed  one,  whofe  name  was  Scottus,  to  fit 
at  the  table  with   him,  for  his  pleafure.     Scottus  late  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  table.     One  time  the  king  being  merry   with  him,  faid  to  him  j    JVhat  ■ 
is  there  between  Scot  and  Sot  ?  Scottus  anfwered ;  The  table  only. 

113.  There  was  a  marriage  made  between  a  widow  of  great  wealtji,  and  a 
gentleman  of  great  houfe,  that  had  no  eflate  or  means.  Jack  Roberts  laid  ; 
That  marriage  was  like  a  black  pudding  ;  the  one  brought  blood,  and  the  ether 
brought  fewet  and  oatmeal. 

149.  Croesus  laid  to  Cambyfes,  Tl^at  peace  was  better  than  wary  be- 
caufe in  peace  the  fotis  did  bury  their  fathers,  but  in  wars  the  fathers  did  bury 
their  fons. 

154.  Carvajal,  when  he  was  drawn  to  execution,  being  fourfcorc 
and  five  years  old,  and  laid  upon  the  hurdle,  faid  ;  What  I  young  in  cradle^ 
old  in  cradle  I 

161.  Diogenes  was  alked  in  a  kind  of  fcorn  ;  What  was  the  matter, 
that  philofopher s  haunted  rich  men,  and  7iot  rich  men  philojophers  f  he  an- 
fwered J  Becaufe  the   otie  knew  what   they  wanted,  the  other  did  not. 

162.  Demetrius,  king  ol Macedon,  had  a  petition  offered  him  diverfe 
times  by  an  old  woman,  and  flill  anfwered  ;  he  had  no  leifure.  Whereupon, 
the  woman  fiid  aloud  ;  Why  then  give  over  to  be  king. 

175.  There  were  two  gentlemen,  othcrwife  of  equal  degree,  fave  that 
the  one  was  of  the  ancienter  houfe.  The  other,  in  courteiy,  al'!;.ed  his  hand 
to  kifs:  which  he  gave  him  ;  and  he  kifs'd  it  :  But  faid  withal,  to  right  him- 
lelf,  by  way  of  friendfl:;ip,  Well,  I  and  you,  againji  any  two  of  them  :  putting 
himfelf  firft. 

19S.  Themistocles  would  fay  of  himfelf  j  That  he  was  like  a  plane- 
tree,  that  in  tempejls  men  fed  to  him,  and  in  fair  weather,  men  were  ever 
cropping  his  leaves. 

199.  Themistocles  faid  of  Ipeech  ;  That  it  was  like  Arras,  thatfpread 
abroad  fjews  fair  images,  but  cont railed  is  but   like  packs. 

211.  Lyccr- 
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211.  Lycurgus  would  fay  of  divers  of  the  heroes  of  the  heathen  j 
I'hat  he  ijsondered  that  men  JJmdd  mourn  upon  their  days^  for  them^  as  mor- 
tal men,  ajid yet  facrifice  to  thetn    as  gods.  '  j"-' 

213.  There  is  an  ecclefiaftical  writer  of  the  papifts,  to  proV6  antiquity  of 
conieiiion,  in  the  form  that  it  now  is,  doth  note,  in  very  ancient  times,  even 
in  the  primitive  times,  amongft  other  foul  flanders  fpread  again  ft  the  chriftiansj 
one  was;  That  they  did  adore  the  genitories  of  their  pri  efts.  Which  (he  faith) 
grew  from  the  pofture  of  the  confeff'ant,  and  the  priejl  in  conjeftion :  which 
is,  that  the  cojfejjlmt  kneels  down^  before  the  priejl  fitting  in  a  raifed  chair 
above  him, 

216.  FabriciuSj  in  conference  with  Pyrrhus,  was  tempted  to  revolt 
to  him ;  Pyrrhus  telling  him,  that  he  fliould  be  partner  of  his  fortunesj 
and  fecond  perfon  to  him.  But  Fabricius  anfwered,  in  a  fcorn,  to  fuch 
a  motion  j  Sir,  that  would  ?iof  be  good  for  your  felf:  for  if  the  Epirotes  once 
know  me,  they  will  rather  defire  to  be  governed  by  me  than  by  you. 

221.  Thales  faid  ;  That  life  and  death  were  all  one.  One  that  was  pre- 
fent  afk'd  him  ;  Why  do  not  you  die  then  ?  Thales  faid  again  ;  Becauje  they 
are  all  one. 

223.  An  ^E§-y///^?z  priefl  having  conference  with  Solon,  faid  to  him;  Tou 
Graecians  are  ever  children  j  you  have  no  knowledge  of  aitfiquity,  nor  antiquity 
of  kno^vledge. 

Q.T.'j.  Diogenes  was  one  day  in  the  market-place,  with  a  candle  in  his 
hand,  and  being  ailc'd ;  What  he  fought  ?  he  faid,   He  fought  a  man. 

228.  Bias  being  alked  ;  Hoio  a  man  Jl:ould  order  his  ///i? .?  anfwered ;  As  if 
a  jnanfiould  live  long,  or  die  quickly. 

229.  Qu_EEN  Elizabeth  was  entertained  by  my  Lord  Burleigh  at  Theo- 
balds :  and  at  her  going  away,  my  lord  obtained  of  the  Queen,  to  make  fe- 
ven  knightSi  They  were  gentlemen  of  the  country,  of  my  lord's  friends  and 
neighbours.  They  were  placed  in  a  rank,  as  the  queen  Ihould  pafs  by  the 
hall ;  and  to  win  antiquity  of  knighthood,  in  order,  as  my  lord  favoured ; 
though  indeed  the  more  principal  gentlemen  \\'ere  placed  loweft.  Tlie  queen 
was  told  of  it,  and  faid  nothing ;  but  when  fhe  went  alongj  fl:>e  paiTed  them 
all  by,  as  far  as  the  fkreen,  as  if  fhe  had  forgot  it :  and  when  ihe  came  to 
the  Ikreen,  fhe  feemed  to  take  heifelf  with  the  manner,  and  faid,  /  had 
almoft  forgot  what  Ipromifed.  With  that  flie  turned  back,  and  knighted  the 
loweft  firft,  and  fo  upward.  Whereupon  Mr.  6V^«/6o/'?  of  the  privy-cham- 
ber, a  while  after  told  her  ;  Tour  majejty  was  too  fine  for  my  lord  Burleigh. 
She  anfwered;  1  have  but  fulfilled  the  fcripture  ;  the  firjl  pall  be  laft  ^  and  the 
lafi  firft. 

235.  Sir  Fulke  Grevill  had  much  and  private  accefs  to  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, which  he  ufed  honourably,  and  did  many  men  good,  yet  he  would 
lay  merrily  of  himfelf ;  That  he  was  like  Robin  Goodfellow  -jfor  when  the  maids 
fpilt  the  milk-pans,  or  kept  any  racket,  they  would  lay  it  upon  Robin  :  fo 
what  tales,  the  ladies ^  about  the  queen,  told  her,  or  other  bad  ofces  that  thev 
did,  they  would  put  it  upon  him. 

240^  There  was  a  politick  fermon,  that  had  no  divinity  in  it^  was  preach- 
ed before  the  king.  TJie  king,  as  he  came  forth,  faid  to  Who-^  Andrews; 
Call  you  this  a  (ermon?  the  biftiop  anfwered  ;  And  it pleafe  your  tnajejly^  bv  a 
charitable  conJlruSlion,  it  may  be  a  fermon. 

244.  Hen  ry  Noel  would  fay  ;  That  courtiers  were  like  fafting  days ;  they 
were  next  the  holy  days,  but  in  themfehes,  they  were  the  7710ft  meagre  days  oj 
the  weeki 

347.  Cato 
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247.  Cato  fald  3  The  bejl  li-ay^  to  keep  good  aSls  in  memory,  ivas  to  refreJJ} 
thvn  ivith  new. 

2  CO.  Ar  I  ST  I  FPUS  faid  ;  He  took  money  of  his  friends,  not  fo  much  tG  tije 
it  himfelf,  as  to  teach  them  how  to  bjjlow  their  tnoney. 

260.  A  {trumpet  faid  to  Arijlippiis  ;  That  Jhe  ivas  ivith  child  by  him:  he 
anfwered  ;  Ton  bioio  that  no  more,  than  if  you  'went  through  a  hedge  of  thorns, 
you  could  fay,  this  thorn  priced  ?m. 

263.  DiiMOCRiTUs  faid;  That  truth  did  lie  in  profound  pits,  and -when 
it  was  got,  it  needed  much  refining. 

266.  Diogenes  faid  of  a  young  man  that  danced  daintily,  and  was  much 
commended  ;  The  better,  the  nvorje. 

2ji.  There  was  a  nobleman  that  was  lean  of  vifige,  but  immediately 
after  his  marriage  he  grew  pretty  plump  and  fat.  Ore  laid  to  him ;  T^jur  ~ 
lordjhip  doth  contrary  to  other  married  men;  for  they  at  the  fir ji  limx  lean, 
and  you  -wax  fat.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  flood  by,  and  faid ;  fVhy,  there  is 
no  beaji,  that  if  you  take  him  from  the  common,  and  put  him  into  thefe- 
•veral,  but  he  ivill  wax  fit. 

272.  Diogenes  feeing  one  that  was  a  baftard,  calling  flones  among  the 
people,  bad  him  take  heed,    he  hit  not  his  father. 

275.  It  was  faid  by  many  concerning  the  canons  of  the  council  o^  Trent ; 
That  ice  are  beholden  to  Arillotle  for  many  articles  of  our  faith. 

Certa>7i  Apophtheg7ns  of  the  Lord  Bacon'.f,  firft  publijlxd  in 

his  Rejnai7is. 

I.  "T^LuTARCH  faid  well,  It  isotherwife  in  a  common-wealth  of  men  than 
\f    of  bees :  The  hive  of  a  city  or  kingdom  is  in  bed  condition,  when 
there  is  leaft  of  noife  or  buz  in  it. 

2.  The  fime  Plutarch  faid,  of  men  of  weak  abilities  fet  in  great  place, 
that  they  were  like  little  ftatues  {ci  on  great  bafes,  made  to  appear  tlie  lefs 
by  their  advancement. 

3.  He  fiid  again  ;  good  fame  is  like  fire.  When  you  have  kindled  it,  you 
may  eafily  preierve  it ;  but  if  once  you  extinguidi  it,  you  will  not  eafily 
kindle  it  again  ;  at  leaft,  not  make  it  burn  as  bright  as  it  did. 

4.  Queen  Elizabeth  feeing  Sir  Edward  in  her  garden,  look'd  out 

at  her  window,  and  alked  him  in  Italian,  what  does  a  man  think  of  when 
he  thinks  of  nothing  ?  Sir  Edward  (who  had  not  had  the  effed:  of  fome 
of  the  queen's  grants  fo  foon  as  he  had  hoped  and  defired)  paufed  a  Httle ; 
and  then  made  anfwer.  Madam,  he  thinks  of  a  woman's  promife.  The 
queen  Ihrunk  in  her  head,  but  was  heard  to  fay,  Well,  Sir  Edward,  I  mull 
not  confute  you.     Anger  makes  dull  men  witty,  but  it  keeps  them  poor. 

5.  When  any  great  officer,  ecclefiaflical  or  civil,  was  to  be  made,  the 
queen  would  inquire  after  the  piety,  integrity,  learning  of  the  man.  And 
when  llie  was  fatisfied  in  thefe  qualifications,  ihe  would  confider  of  his  per- 
fonage.  And  upon  fuch  an  occafion  (he  pleas'd  once  to  fay  to  me.  Bacon, 
how  can  the  magiftrate  maintain  his  authority  when  the  man  is  defpis'd  .? 

6.  In  eighty  eight,  when  the  queen  went  from  Temple-bar  along  F/eet- 
flreet,   the  lawyers   were  rank'd  on  one  fide,  and   the  companies  of  the  city 

on  the  other ;  faid  mailer  Bacon  to  a  lawyer  that  flood  next  liim  :  Do  but 
obferve  the  courtiers ;  if  they  bow  firft  to  the  citizens,  they  are  in  debt  j  if 
firft  to  us,  they  are  in  law. 

7.  King 
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7.  King  James  w^  wont  to  be  very  earned  with  the  countrey  gentlemen 
to  go  imm  London  to  their  countrey  hoiifes.     And  fometimes  he  would   fay 
thus  to  them  ;  Gentlemen,  at  London,  you  are  like  fliips  at  lea,  which  fliew 
like  nothing ;  but  in  your  countrey  villages,   you  are  like   fliips  in    a  river, 
which  look  like  great  things. 

8.  Soon  after  the  death  of  a  great  officer,  who  v/as  judged  no  advancer 
of  the  king's  matters;  the  king  faid  to  his  folicitor  Bacon,  who  was  his 
kinfman;  Now  tell  me  truly,  what  fay  you  of  your  coufin  that  is  gone  ?  Mr. 
Bacon  anfwered.  Sir,  fince  your  majelly  doth  charge  me,  I'll  e'en  deal  plain- 
ly with  you,  and  give  you  fuch  a  character  of  him,  as  if  I  were  to  write 
his  ftory.     I  do  think  he  was  no  fit  counlellor  to  make  your  affliirs  better  : 

■  but  yet  he  was  fit  to  have  kept  them  froni  growing  worfe.  The  king  fiid. 
On  my  fo'l,  man,  in  the  firfl  thou  fpeakelf  like  a  true  man,  and  in  the  latter 
like  a  kinfman. 

9.  King  James,  as  he  was  a  prince  of  great  judgment,  fo  he  was  a  prince 
of  a  marvellous  pleafant  humour ;  and  there  now  come  into  my  mind  two 
inftances  of  it.  As  he  was  going  through  1/«/?«  by  Gr^^'^w/V/?',  heaik'dwhat 
town  it  was  ?  They  faid  Ltifen.  He  aik'd  a  good  while  after,  what  town 
is  this  we  are  now  in  ?  They  faid,  ftill  'twas  LuJ'en.  On  my  fo'l,  faid  the 
king,  I  will  be  king  oILufen. 

■  10.  In  fome  other  of  his  progrefles,  he  aflv'd  how  far  'twas  to  a  town 
whofe  name  I  have  forgotten.  They  iaid,  fix  miles.  Half  an  hour  after 
he  afk'd  again.  One  faid  fix  miles  and  an  half.  The  king  alighted  out 
of  his  coach,  and  crept  under  the  fhoulder  of  his  led  horfe.  And  when 
fome  alk'd  his  majefi:y  what  he  meant  ?  I  mufl  ftalk,  faid  he,  for  yonder 
town  is  fliy,  and   flies  me. 

11.  Count  Gondomar  fent  a  complement  to  my  lord  Sf.  Alban,  wifliing 
him  a  good  Eafter.  My  lord  thank'd  the  mellenger,  and  faid,  he  could  not 
at  prefent  requite  the  count  better  than  in  returning  him  the  like  ;  that  he 
wiflied  his  lordlliip  a  good  Pafibver. 

12.  My  lord  chancellor  Eljmere,  when  he  had  read  a  petition  which 
he  diflik'd,  would  fay  ;  What,  you  would  have  my  hand  to  this  now  ?  And 
the  party  anfwering,  yes :  he  would  fay  farther,  Well^  fo  you  fliall ;  nay, 
you  fliall  have  both  my  hands  to  it.  And  fo  would,  with  both  his  hands, 
tear  it  in  pieces. 

13.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  wont  to  fay  of  an  angry  man  who  fuppreffed 
his  pafiion,  that  he  thought  worfe  thanhefpake:  and  of  an  angry  man  that 
would  chide,   that  he  fpoke  worfe  than  he  thought. 

14.  He  was  wont  alfo  to  fay,  that  power  in  an  ill  man,  was  like  the 
power  of  a  black  witch  j  he  could  do  hurt,  but  no  good  with  it.  And  he 
would  add,  that  the  magicians  could  turn  water  into  blood,  but  could  not 
turn  the  blood  again  to   water. 

15.  When  Mr.  Attorney  Coke,  m  the  exchequer,  gave  high  words  to  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  and  flood  much  upon  his  higher  place ;  fir  Francis  faid  to 
him,  Mr.  Attorney,  the  lefs  you  fpeak  of  your  own  greatnefs,  the  more  I 
fliall  think  of  it ;  and  the  more,  the  lefs. 

16.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  coming  into  the  earl  of ^rimdel's  garden,  where 
there  were  a  great  number  of  ancient  flatues  of  naked  men  and  women, 
made  aftand,  and  as  aftonifli'd,  cried  out,  the  refurredion. 

17.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  (who  was  always  for  moderate  counlels)  when  one 
was  fpeaking  of  fuch  a  reformation  of  the  church  of  England,  as  would  in 
effed  make  it  no  church  j  faid  thus  to  him,  Sir,  the  fubjeft  we  talk  of  is  the 

eye 
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eye  oi  England;  and  if  there  be  a  fpsck  or  two  in  the  eye,  we  endeavour  to 
take  tbcm  oft";  but  he  were  a  ftrange  oculift  who  would  pull  out  the  eye, 

18.  Thii  iamc  Sir  Francis  Ba.on  was  wont  to  lay,  that  thofe  who  left 
ufeful  rtudiet;  for  ufelefs  fcb.olallic  fpcculations,  were  like  the  Ohmpick  game- 
llers,  wl'^o  abftain'd  from  neceflarj  labours,  that  they  might  be  fit  for  fuch  as 
were  not  Ao. 

19.  He  likewife  often  ufed  this  comparifon :  {a)  the  empirical  philofo- 
phers  are  like  to  pifmires ;  they  only  lay  up  and  ufe  their  ftore.  The  ratio- 
nahlb  are  like  to  fpidcrs ;  they  fpin  all  out  of  their  own  bowels.  But  give 
me  a  pliilolbphcr,  who  like  the  bee  hath  a  middle  faculty,  gathering  from 
abroad,  but  digelHng  that  which  is  gathered  by  his  own  virtue. 

20.  The  lord  S>t.  Alhan,  who  was  not  over-hafty  to  raife  theories,  but 
proceeded  flovvly  by  experiments,  was  wont  to  fay  to  Ibme  philofophers,  who 
would  not  go  bis  pace;  Gentlemen,  nature  is  a  labyrinth,  in  which  the  very  halle 
you  move  with,  will  make  you  lofe  your  way. 

21.  The  fime  lord,  when  he  (^^okQ  oi th&  Dutchmen,  ufed  to  fay,  that 
we  could  not  abandon  them  for  our  fafety,  nor  keep  them  for  our  profit. 
And  fometimes  he  would  exprefs  the  lame  fenfe  in  this  manner ;  we  hold 
the  Belgic  lion  by  the  ears. 

22.  The  (ame  lord,  when  a  gentleman  feem'd  not  much  to  approve  of 
his  liberality  to  his  retinue,  faid  to  him  ;  Sir,  I  am  all  of  a  piece  ;  if  the  head 
be  lifted  up,  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body  muft  too. 

23.  The  lord  Bacon  was  wont  to  commend  the  advice  of  the  plain  old 
man  at  Buxton  that  fold  befoms :  a  proud  lazy  young  fellow  came  to  him 
for  a  befom  upon  truft ;  to  whom  the  old  man  faid ;  Friend,  haft  thou  no 
money  ?  borrow  of  thy  back,  and  borrow  of  thy  belly,  they'll  ne'er  afk  thee 
again,  I  fliall  be  dunning  thee  every  day. 

24.  Jack  Weeks  faid  of  a  great  man  (juft  then  dead)  who  pretended  to 
fbme  religion,  but  was  none  of  the  beft  livers ;  Well,  I  hope  he  is  in  hea- 
ven. Every  man  thinks  as  he  wift^es)  but  if  he  be  in  heaven,  'twere  pity  it 
were  known. 


(a)  See  the  fubftance  of  this  in  Nov.  Org.  \o\.  I.  iS"  inter  Cogitata  W  Vifa.  Vol.  II. 
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Some  made,  others  collected  by  the  Lord  EACON'^ 
and  by  him  put  Under  the  abovefaid  title. 

Colleded  out  of  the  Mimi  o{  Publius^  and  publiflied  in  the 

Remains. 


LeatoR,   quant 0  in  arte  ejl  fnelior,  tanto  efl  iieqinor  :  a  game- 
fler,  the  greater  mafler  he  is  in  his  art,  the  worfe  man  he  is, 

2.  Arcum,  intenfio  jrangit  j  animwn,  reiniffio  :  much  bend- 
ing breaks  the  bow  ;  much  unbending,  the  mind. 

3.  Bis  "vincit^  qui  fe  vincit  i?i  viSfona  :  he  conquers  twice^ 
Vfho  upon  vidory  overcomes  himiclf. 

4.  Cum  'vitia  prqfint,  peccaf,  qui  rcSle  facit :  if  vices  were  upon  the 
whole  matter  profitable,  the  virtuous  man  would  be  the  finner. 

i;.  Bene  dormit^  qui  7ion  J'entit^  quod  male  dormiat :  he  fleeps  well,  who 
feels  not  that  he  fleeps  ill. 

6.  Deli  BE  RARE  utilia^  mara  cjl  tiitijjima  :  to  deliberate  about  ufeful 
things,  is  the  fafeft  delay, 

7.  Dolor  decre/cit,  iibi  quo  crefcat  non  habet  :  the  flood  of  grief  decreafl 
eth,  when  it  can  iwell  no  higher. 

8.  Etiam  innocentes  cogit  mentiri  dolor :  pain  makes  even  the  innocent 
riian  a  lyar. 

9.  Etiam  celeritas  in  defiderio,  mora  ejl :  in  defire,  fwiftnefs  it  felf  is 
delay. 

10.  Etiam  capillus  unus  habet  umbram  Juam  :  the  fmalleft  hair  cafls  a 
Ihadow. 

11.  Yi'D'E'^si  qui perdity  quo  fefervat  in  reliquum'?  he  that  has  loft  his 
faith,  what  has  he  left  to  live  on  ? 

12.  Formosa  fades  muta  comrnendatio  ejl :  a  beautiful  face  is  a  fiient 
commendation. 

13.  Yo-RTxjn  A  ftiMium  quern  fovet,  Jlultwn  facit  :  fortune  makes  him  a 
fool,  whom  ihe  makes  her  darling. 

14.  FoRTUNA  obeffe  nulli  content  a  ejl  femel :  fortune  is  not  content  to  do 
a  man  but  one  ill  turn. 

15.  Facit  gr  at  um  for  tuna,  quetn  72emo  mdct :  the  fortune  which  no  bo- 
dy fees,  makes  a  man  happy  and  unenvied. 

Vol.  III.  [Oo]  j6.  Heu! 
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16.  Heu  !  quam  yniferum  efi  ab  illolaedi^  de  quo  nonpojjh  qiteri  :  O  !  what 
a  miferable  thing  'tis  to  be  hurt  by  fuch  a  one  of  whom  'tis  in  vain  to  com- 
plain. 

17.  Homo  toties  jnoritur  quoties  amittit  Juoi  :    a  man  dies  as  often  aj  h^ 

lofes  his  friends. 

18.  Haeredis  fetus  Jiib  perfona  rifus  ejl :  the  tears  of  an  heir  are  laughter 
Under  a  vizard. 

19.  JucuNDUM  nihil  eji,  nifi  quod  reficit  variefas  :  nothing  is  plealant,  to 
which  variety  does  not  give  a  relifli.  ,  .  -,  3,;,  ^o» 

20.  iNviDiANiytrr^,  aut  fortis,  aut  felix potejl :  he  may  bear  en\g?i iwJK) 
is  either  couragious  or  happy.  '-.'I 

21.  In  main  fperare  bonum^  nifi  imwcens,  7iemo  potcjl :  none  but  a  virtuous 
man  can  hope  well  in  all  circumllances. 

22.  In  i-indicando,  criminofa  efi  cele?-itas  :  in  taking  revenge,  the  very  hafle 
we  make  is  criminal. 

23.  In  calamitojb  rifus  etiam  injuria  efi  :  when  men  are  in  calamity,  if  we 
do  but  laugh  we  offend. 

24.  luvv^ohE  Nepfmium  accufat,  qui  iteriim  naufragium  facit :  he  accu- 
feth  Neptune  uniuftly,  who  makes  fliipwreck  a  fecond  time. 

25.  MuLTis /;//«<2///r,  qui  uni  facit  injuriam  :  he  that  injures  one,  threa- 
tens an  hundred. 

26.  Mora  omnisingrata  efi,  fed  facit  fapietitiam  :  all  delay  is  ungrateful, 
but  we  are  not  wife  without  it. 

27.  Mori  efi  felicis  antequam  mortem  invocet :  happy  he  who  dies  ere  he 
calls  for  death  to  take  him  away. 

28.  'NIal.v s  ubi  bonum  fe  fimulat,  tunc  efi  peffimus :  an  ill  man  is  always 
ill ;  but  he  is  then  worft  of  all,  when  he  pretends  to  be  a  faint. 

29.  Mag  NO  cum  peri  culo  cufioditur,  quod  multis  placet :  lock  and  key  will 
fcarce  keep  that  fecure,  which  pleafes  every  body. 

30.  Male  '■civunt  quifcfemper  'vi^uros putant :  they  think  ill,  who  think 
of  living  always. 

31.  Male  fecum  agit  acger,  tnedicum  qui  haeredem  facit :  that  lick  man 
does  ill  for  himfelf,  who  makes  his  phyfician  his  heir. 

32.MULTOS  timer  e  debet,  quern  multi  timent :  he  of  whom  many  are  afraid, 
ought  himfelf  to  fear  many. 

33.  ISivLLA  tarn  bona  efi  fortuna,  de  qua  nil po/Jis  qiieri  :  there's  no  for- ^ 
tune  fo  good,  but  it  bates  an  ace. 

34.  Pars  beneficii  efi,  quod petitur,  fi  bene  neges:  'tis  part  of  the  gift,  if 
you  deny  genteely  what  is  afked  of  you. 

35.  TiMiDus  vocat  fe  cautum,  parcum  fordidus :  the  coward  calls  himfelf 
a  wary  man  ;  and  the  mifer  fays,  he  is  frugal. 

36.0  "cita  !  mifero  longa,  felici  brevis  :  O  life  !  an  age  to  him  that  is  in 
milery ;  and  to  him  that  is  happy,  a  moment. 

^  colleEiion  of fe?zte?2ces  out  of  fame  of  the  writings  of  the 

lord  Bacon. 

I.  TT  is  a  llrange  defu"e  which   men   have,    to  feek  power  and  lole  li- 

2.  Children  increafe  the  cares  of  life;  but  they  mitigate  the  remem- 
brance of  death. 

X  3.  Round 
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3.  Round  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man's  nature  ;  and  a  mixture  of  falf- 
hood  is  like  allay  in  gold  and  filver,  which  may  make  the  metal  work  the 
better,  but  it  embafeth  it. 

4.  Death  opened  the  gate  to  good  fame,  and  extinguiiheth  envy. 

5.  Schism,  in  the  fpiritual  body  of  the  church,  is  a  greater  fcandal  than 
a  corruption  in  manners:  as,  in  the  natural  body,  a  wound  or  folution  of  con- 
tinuity, is  worfe  than  a  corrupt  humour,  I 

6.  Re  V  E  N  G  E  is  a  kind  of  wild  juftice,  which  the  more  a  man's  nature  runs 
to,  the  more  ought  law  to  weed  it  out. 

7.  He  that  Itudieth  revenge,  keepeth  his  own  wounds  green. 

8.  Revengeful  perfons  live  and  die  like  witches:  Their  life  is  mifchie- 
vous,  and  their  end  is  unfortunate. 

9.  It  was  an  high  fpeech  of  Seneca,  (after  the  manner  of  the  Stoicks,) 
that  the  good  things  which  belong  to  profperity,  are  to  be  wifli'd  ;  but  the 
good  things  which  belong  to  adverfity,  are  to  be  admired. 

10.  He  that  cannot  fee  well,  let  him  go  foftly. 

11.  Ira  man  be  thought  fecret,  it  inviteth  difcovery ;  as  the  more  clofe 
air  fucketh  in  the  more  open. 

12.  Keep  your  authority  wholly  from  your  children,  not  fo  your  purfe. 

13.  Men  of  noble  birth  are  noted  to  be  envious  towards  new  men  when 
they  rife.  For  the  diftance  is  alter'd ;  and  it  is  like  a  deceit  of  the  eye,  that 
when  others  come  on,  they  think  themfelves  go  back. 

14.  That  envy  is  moil:  malignant  which  is  like  Cain's,  who  envied  his 
brother,  becaufe  his  facrifice  was  better  accepted,  when  there  was  no  body 
but  God  to  look  on. 

15.  The  lovers  of  great  place  are  impatient  of  privatencfs,  even  in  age^ 
which  requires  the  fliadow :  like  old  townfmen  that  will  be  ftill  fitting  at  • 
their  ftreet-door,  though  there  they  offer  age  to  fcorn. 

1 6.  In  evil,   the  beft  condition  is,  not  to  will ;  the  next,  not  to  can. 

17.  In  great  place,  afk  counfel  of  both  times:  of  the  ancient  time,  what 
is  bell ;  and  of  the  latter  time,   what  is  fittefir. 

J  8.  As  in  nature  things  move  more  violently  to  their  place,  and  calmly 
in  their  place :  So  virtue  in  ambition  is  violent ;  in  authority,  fettled  and 
calm. 

19.  Boldness  in  civil  bufinefs,  is  like  pronunciation  in  the  orator  of  Dc' 
mojihenes  ;  the  firft,  iecond,  and  third  thing. 

20.  Boldness  is  blind  :  wherefore  'tis  ill  in  counfel,  but  good  in  execu- 
tion. For  in  counfel  it  is  good  to  fee  dangers,  in  execution  not  to  fee  them, 
except  they  be  very  great. 

21.  Without  good-nature,  man  is  but  a  better  kind  of  vermin. 

22.  God  never  wrought  miracle  to  convince  atheifni,  becaufe  his  ordina- 
ry works  convince  it. 

23.  The  great  atheifts  indeed  are  hypocrites,  who  are  always  handling 
holy  things,  but  without  feeling ;  fo  as  they  muft  needs  be  cauterized  in  the 
end. 

24.  The  mafter  of  fuperftition  is  the  people.  And  in  all  fuperflition,  wife 
men  follow  fools. 

25.  In  removing  fuperftitlons,  care  would  be  had,  that  (as  it  fareth  in  ill 
purgings,)  the  good  be  not  taken  away  with  the  bad;  which  commonly  is 
done,  when  the  people  is  the  phyfician. 

26.  He 
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26.  He  that  goeth  into  a  country  before  he  hath  feme  entrance  into  tlid 
language,  goeth  to  fchool,  and  not  to  travel. 

27.  It  is  a  miferable  ftate  of  mind  (and  yet  it  is  coinmcnly  llie  cafe  of 
kin2;s)  to  have  few  things  to  defire,  and  many  things  to  fear. 

28.  Depression  of  the  nobility  may  make  a  king  more  abfolutc,  but 
lefs  fafe. 

29.  All  precepts  concerning  kings,  are,  in  effect,  comprehended  in 
thefe  remembrances  ;  remember  thou  art  a  man  ;  remember  thou  art 
God's  vicegerent  :  The  one  bridleth  their  power,  and  the  other  their 
will. 

30.  Things  will  have  their  firft  or  fecond  agitat'on :  If  they  be  not 
tolled  upon  the  arguments  of  counfel,  they  will  be  toffed  upon  the  waves  of 
fortune. 

31.  The  true  compofition  of  a  counfellor,  is  rather  to  be  fkili'd  in  his 
mailer's  bufinefs  than  his  nature ;  for  then  he  is  like  to  advife  him,  and  not 
to  feed  his  humour, 

32.  Private  opinion  is  more  free,  but  opinion  before  others  is  more  re- 
verend. 

33.  Fortune  is  like  a  market,  where  many  times  if  you  flay  a  little  the 
price  will  fall. 

34.  Fortune  fometimes  turneth  the  handle  of  the  bottle,  which  is  eafy 
to  be  taken  hold  of;  and  after  the  belly,  which  is  hard  to  grafp. 

35.  Generally  it  is  good  to  commit  tlie  beginning  of  all  great  adions 
to  Argus  v.'ith  an  hundred  eyes ;  and  the  ends  of  them  to  Briarcus  with  an 
hundred  hands ;  firll  to  watch,  and  then  to  fpeed. 

36.  There  is  great  difference  betwixt  a  cunning  man  and  a  wife  man. 
There  be  that  can  pack  the  cards,  who  yet  can't  play  well ;  they  are  good 
in  canvaffes  and  fadlions,  and  yet  otherwife  mean  men. 

37.  Extreme  felf-lovers  will  fet  a  man's  houfe  on  fire,  tho'  it  were  but 
to  roafl  their  eggs. 

38.  New  things,  like  flrangers,  are  more  admired,  and  lefs  favour'd. 

39.  It  were  good  that  men,  in  their  innovations,  would  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  time  it  felf^  which  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly,  and  by  de- 
grees fcarce  to  be  perceived. 

40.  They    that  reverence  too  much  old  time,   are  but  a  fcorn  to   the 

new. 

41.  The  Spaniards  and  Spartans  have  been  noted  to  be  of  fmall  difpatch. 
Mi  •ve?fga  la  muerte  de  Spagna  5  let  my  death  come  from  Spain,  for  then  it 
will  be  fure  to  be  long  a  coming. 

42.  You  had  better  take  for  bufinefs  a  man  fomewhat  abfurd,  than  over- 
formal. 

43.  Those  who  want  friends  to  whom  to  open  their  griefs,  are  cannibals 
of  their  own  hearts. 

44.  Number  it  felf  importeth  not  much  in  armie?,  where  the  people 
are  of  weak  courage  :  For  (as  Virgil  fays)  it  never  troubles  a  wolf  how  ma- 
ny the  flieep  be. 

45.  Let  ffates,  that  aim  at  greatnefs,  take  heed  how  their  nobility  and 
gentry  multiply  too  faff.  In  coppice  woods,  if  you  leave  your  fladdles  too 
thick,  you  Ihall  never  have  clean  underwood,  but  flirubs  and  bufiics. 

46.  A 
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46.  A  civil  war  is  like  the  heat  of  a  fever ;  but  a  foreign  war  is  like  the 
iieat  of  exercife,  and  ferveth  to  keep  the  body  in  health, 

47.  Suspicions  among  thoughts,  are  like  bats  among  birds,  they  ever  fly 
by  twilight. 

48.  Base  natures,  if  they  find  themfelves  once  fufpecled,  will  never  be 
true. 

49.  ?v'Ien  ought  to  find  the  difi"erence  between  faltncfs  and  bitternefs. 
Certainly  he  that  hath  a  fatyrical  vein,  as  he  maketh  others  afraid  of  his 
wit,  fo  he  had  need  be  afraid  of  others  memory. 

50.  Discretion  in  fpeech  is  more  than  eloquence, 

51.  Men  feem  neither  well  to  underftand  their  riches,  nor  their  ftrength  : 
of  the  former  they  believe  greater  things  than  they  fliould,  and  of  the  latter 
much  lels.  And  from  hence  certain  fatal  pillars  have  bounded  the  proc^refs 
of  learning. 

52.  Riches  are  the  baggage  of  virtue;  they  cannot  be  fpared,  nor  left 
behind,  but  they  hinder  the  march. 

53.  Great  riches  have  fold  more  men  than  ever  they  have  bought  out, 

54.  Riches  have  wings,  and  fometimes  they  lly  away  of  themlelves,  and 
fometimes  they  mull  be  fet  flying  to  bring  in  more. 

SS-  He  that  defers  his  charity  'till  he  is  dead,  is  (if  a  man  weighs  it  right- 
ly) rather  liberal  of  aUuther  man's,   than  of  his  own. 

56.  Ambition  is  like  choler,  if  it  can  move,  it  makes  menadtive  j  if  it 
be  llopp'd,  it  becomes  aduft,  and  makes  men  melancholy. 

57.  To  take  a  foldier  without  ambition,  is  to  pull  ofl:^  his  ipurs. 

58.  Some  ambitious  men  feem  as  fcreens  to  princes  in  matters  of  danger 
and  envy.  For  no  man  will  take  fuch  parts,  except  he  be  like  the  feeld 
dove,  that  mounts  and  mounts,  becaufe  he  cannot  fee  about  him. 

59.  Princes  and  flates  fliould  chufe  fuch  minifters  as  are  more  fen fible 
of  duty  than  rifing ;  and  fliould  difcern  a  bufy  nature  from  a  willino-  mind. 

60.  A  man's  nature  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds  3  therefore  let  him  fea- 
fonably  water  the  one,  and  deftroy  the  other. 

61.  If  a  man  look  fliarply  and  attentively,  he  fliall  fee  fortune ;  for  the' 
flie  be  blind,  Ihe  is  not.invifible. 

62.  Usury  bringeth  the  treafure  of  a  realm  or  flate  into  few  hands: 
for  the  ufurer  being  at  certainties,  and  others  at  uncertainties ;  at  the  end  of 
the  game,   moft  of  the  money  will  be  in  the  box. 

63.  Beauty  is  befl:  in  a  body  that  hath  rather  dignity  of  prefence,  than 
beauty  of  afpedt.  The  beautiful  prove  accomplifli'd,  but  not  of  great  fpirit  ; 
and  ftudy,  for  the  mofl:  part,  rather  behaviour  than  virtue. 

64.  The  befl:  part  of  beauty,  is  that  which  a  picflure  cannot  exprefs. 

65.  He  who  builds  a  fair  houfe  upon  an  ill  feat,  commits  himfelf  to  pri- 
fon. 

66.  If  you  will  work  on  any  man,  you  mufl:  either  know  his  nature  and 
fafliions,  and  fo  lead  him ;  or  his  ends,  and  fo  perfuade  him ;  or  his  weak- 
neflTes  and  difidvantages,  and  fo  awe  him ;  or  thofe  that  have  interefl:  in  him, 
and  fo  govern  him. 

67.  Costly  followers  (among  whom  we  may  reckon  thole  who  are  im- 
portunate in  fuits)  are  not  to  be  liked  ;  lell  while  a  man  maketh  his  train 
longer,  he  maketh  his  wings  Ihorter, 

68.  Fame  is  like  a  river  that  beareth  up  things  light  and  fwoUen,  and 
drowns  things  weighty  and  folid.  • 

Vol.  Ill,  Pp  69.  Seneca, 
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69.  Seneca  faith  well,  that  anger  is  like  rain,  which  breaks  it  felf  upon 
that  it  falls. 

70.  Excu  SAT  IONS,  ceflions,  modefty  it  felf^well  govern'd,  are  bu|;  arts 
of  oftentation.  |r     .  '   ,■( 

71.  High  treafon  is  not  written  in  icej  that  when  the  body  relenteth, 
the  impreflion  fhould  go  away. 

72.  The  beft  governments  are  always  fubjecl  to  be  like  the  faireft  cry- 
ilals,  wherein  every  ificle  or  grain  is  feen,  which  in  a  fouler  ftone  is  never 
perceived. 

73.  Hollow  church  papifts  are  like  the  roots  of  nettles,  which  thejji- 
felves  fting  not ;  but  yet  they  bear  all  the  flinging  leaves. 
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ESSAYS 

OR 

COUNSELS, 

C  I  V  I  L  and  M  O  R  A  L. 

To  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon  his  dear  Brother. 

LOVING  and  beloved  brother,  I  do  now  like  fome  that  have  an 
orchard  ill  neighboured,  that  gather  their  fruit  before  it  is  ripe,  to 
prevent  ftealing.  Thefe  fragments  of  my  conceits  were  going  to 
print ;  to  labour  the  flay  of  them  had  been  troublefome,  and  lub- 
jeft  to  interpretation ;  to  let  them  pafs  had  been  to  adventure 
the  wrong  they  might  receive  by  untrue  copies,  or  by  fome  garnifliment  which 
it  might  pleafe  any  that  fliould  fet  them  forth  to  beftow  upon  them.  There- 
fore I  held  it  be(l  difcretion  to  publifli  them  my  felf,  as  they  palTcd  long  ago 
from  my  pen,  without  any  further  difgrace  than  the  weaknefs  of  the  author. 
And  as  I  did  ever  hold,  there  might  be  as  great  a  vanity  in  retiring  and  with- 
drawing mens  conceits  (except  they  be  of  fome  nature)  from  the  world,  as 
in  obtruding  them  ;  fo  in  thefe  particulars  I  have  played  my  felf  the  inquifi- 
♦or,  and  find  nothing  to  my  underftanding  in  them  contrary  or  infeftious  to 
the  ftate  of  religion,  or  manners,  but  rather  (as  I  fuppofe)  medicinable.  Only 
I  difliked  now  to  put  them  out,  becaufe  they  will  be  like  the  late  new  half- 
pence, which  though  the  filver  were  good,  yet  the  pieces  were  fmall.  But 
unce  they  would  not  flay  with  their  mafter,  but  would  needs  travel  abroad, 
I  have  preferred  them  to  you  that  are  next  my  felf  i  dedicating  them,  iuch 
as  they  are,  to  our  love,  in  the  depth  whereof  (lafTure  you)  I  fometimes  wifh 
your  infirmities  tranflated  upon  my  felf,  that  her  majefty  might  have  the  fer- 
vice  of  fo  adive  and  able  a  mind  j  and  I  might  be  widi  excufe  confined  to 
thefe  contemplations  and  ftudies,  for  which  I  am  fitteft  :  fo  commend  I  you 
to  the  prefervation  of  the  divine  Majelly. 

Proz»  my  chamber  at  Grays-Inn, 
thh  "^oth  of  January  1 597. 

Tour  entire  loviHg  brother ^ 

Fran.  Bacon* 

« 

Vei.  m,  V^  t  To 
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DEDICATION. 


r*J     Tcf' my  loving  brother  fir  yohn  Conflabk 

MY  laft  effays  I  dedicated  to  my  dear  brother,  Mr.  Anthony  Bdcon^ 
who  is  with  god.  Looking  amongft  my  papers  this  vacation,  I 
found  others  of  the  fame  nature  :  which  if  I  my  felf  ihall  not  fuf- 
fer  to  be  loft,  it  feemeth  the  world  will  not,  by  the  often  printing 
of  the  former.  Miffing  my  brother,  I  found  you  next ;  in  refped:  of  bond 
both  of  near  alliance,  and  of  ftraight  frJendfliip  and  fociety,  and  particu- 
larly of  communication  in  ftudies :  wherein  I  muft  acknowledge  my  felf  I 
beholden  to  you.  For  as  my  bufinefs  found  reft  in  my  contemplations,  fo 
my  contemplations  ever  found  reft  in  your  loving  conference  and  jud^ent. 
So  wifhing  you  all  good,  I  remain,  \M\M 

■   ■  Your  loving  brother  and  FrienJ, 

1612. 

Fra.  Bacon. 


T  o    T  H  E 

Right  honourable,  my  very  good   lord,  the  duke 
of  Buckinghamy  his  grace,  lord  high  admiral  of 

o 

Excellent  Lord, 

SOLOMON  fays,  a  good  name  is  as  a  precious  ointment  ;  and  I  allure  my 
felf  fuch  will  your  grace's  name  be  with  pofterity.  For  your  fortune 
and  merit  both  have  been  eminent  :  And  you  have  planted  things  that 
are  like  to  laft.  I  do  now  publifh  my  effays ;  which,  of  all  my  other 
works  have  been  moft  current  :  for  that,  as  it  feems,  they  come  home  to  mens 
bufinefs  and  bofoms.  I  have  enlarged  them  both  in  number  and  weight  j  fo 
that  they  are  indeed  a  new  work.  I  thought  it  therefore  agreeable  to  my  af- 
feftion  and  obligation  to  your  grace,  to  prefix  your  name  before  them  both 
in  Englijh  and  in  hatin :  For  I  do  conceive,  that  the  Latin  volume  of  them, 
(being  in  the  univerfal  language)  may  laft  as  long  as  books  laft.  My  Inftau- 
ration  1  dedicated  to  the  king  :  my  hiftory  of  Hefiry  the  feventh,  (wliich  I 
have  now  alfo  tranflated  into  Latiii)  and  my  portions  of  Natural  Hiftory,  to 
the  prince :  and  thefe  I  dedicate  to  your  grace ;  being  of  the  beft  fruits,  that 
by  the  good  increafe  which  God  gives  to  my  pen  and  labours,  I  cojld  yield. 
God  lead  your  grace  by  the  hand. 

Tour  grace's  mojl  obliged  and  faithful  Servant^ 

Fr.  St.  a  lean. 

ESSAYS 
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E  S   S   A   Y,  S 

C  I  V  I  L  and  MORAL? 


I.  Of  truth, 

WHAT  is  truth?  faid  jefting  Pilate  ;  and  would  not  flay  for  aii 
anfwer.     Certainly  there  be  that  delight  in  giddinefs ;  and  count 
it  a  bondage   to  fix  a  belief;  aifeding  free-will  in  thinking,  as 
well  as  in  adting.     And  though  the  feiils  of  philofophers  of  that 
kind  be  gone,  yet  there   remain  certain   difcourfing  wits,  which  are   of  the 
ijune  veins,  though  there  be  not  fo  much  blood  in  them,  as  was  in  thofe  of 
the  ancients.     But  it  is  not  only  the  difficulty  and  labour  which  men  take 
in  finding  out  of  truth ;  nor  again,  that  when  it  is  found,  it  impofeth  upori 
mens  thoughts ;  that  doth  bring  lyes  in  favour :  but  a  natural,  though  cor- 
rupt love  of  the  lye  it  felf.     One  of  the  later  fchool  of  the   Graecians  exa- 
mineth   the  matter,  and    is  at  a  fland  to  think  what   (hould  be    in  it,  that 
men  fliould  love  lyes ;  where  neither  they  make  for  pleafure,  as  with  poets  ; 
nor  for  advantage,  as  with  the  merchant  j  but   for  the  lye's  fake.     But  I 
cannot  tell  :  this  fame  truth  is  a   naked  and  open  day-light,  that  doth  not 
fhew  the   mafques,  and  mummeries,  and  triumphs  of  the   world,    half  fo 
Ifately  and  daintily,  as  candle-lights.     Truth  may  perhaps  come  to  the  price 
of  a  pearl,  that  fheweth  bell  by  day  :  but  it  will  not  rife   to  the  price  of  a 
diamond  or  carbuncle,  that  flieweth  beft    in  varied  lights.     A    mixture  of 
a  lye  doth  ever  add  pleafure.     Doth  any  man  doubt,  that   if  there  were 
taken  out  of  mens  minds,  vain  opinions,  flattering   hopes,    falfe  valuations, 
imaginations  as  one  would,  and  the  like  ;  but  it  would  leave  the  minds  of 
a  number  of  men,  poor  fhrunken  things  ;  full  of  melancholy  and  indifpofi- 
tion,  and   unpleaiing  to  themfelves  ?  One  of  the   fathers  in    great   feverity, 
called  poeiy,  vinutn  daeyyionum ;  becaufe  it  filleth    the    imagination,  and  yet 
it  is  but  with  the  fhadow  of  a  lye.     But  it  is  not  the  lye  that  palTeth  through 
the  mind,  but  the  lye  that  fmketh  in,  and  fettleth  in  it,  that  doth  the  hurt, 
fuch  as  v/e  fpake  of  before.     But  howfbever  thefe  things  are   thus    in   mens 
depraved  judgments  and  affed:ions,  yet  truth,  which  only  doth  judge  it  felf, 
tcacheth,  that   the  enquiry  of  truth,  which   is  the  love-making,  or  wooing 
of  it ;  the  knowledge  of  truth,  which   is  the   prefence  of  it ;  and  the  belief 
of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it ;  is  the  fovereign  good  of  humane   na- 
ture.    The  firft  creature  of  God,  in  the  works  of  the  days,  was  the  light  of 
the  {tvS(i  -y  the  lail  was  the  light  of  reafon  ;  and  his  labbath  work  ever  fince, 
is  the  illumination  of  his  Spirit.     Firfl  he  breathed  light  upon  the  fice  of 
the  matter,  or  chaos ;  then  he  breathed    light   into  the  £ice  of  man ;  and 
flill  he  breatheth  and  infpireth  light  into  the  face  of  his  chofen.     The  poet 
that  beautified  the   fed:,  that  was   otherwife  inferiour  to  the  reft,  faith  yet 
excellently  well  :  it  is  a  pleafure  to   lland  upon  the  ihore,  and  to  fee  fliips 
toft  upon  the  fea :  a  pleafure  to  fland  in  tlie  window  of  a  calUe,  and  to  fee 
1  a 
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a  battle,  and  the  adventures  thereof  below :  but  no  pleafine  is  comparable 
to  the  Handing  upon  the  vantage  ground  of  truth  :  (a  hill  not  to  he  com- 
Ittahded,  and  where  the  air  is  always  clear  and  ferene ;)  and  to  fee  the  er- 
rorg,  and  wandrings,  and  mifts,  and  tempeils,  in  the  vale  below  :  fo  always 
that  this  profped  "be  with  pity,  and  not  with  fwelling  or  pride.  Certainly, 
it  is  heaven  upon  earth,  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in  charity,  rell  in  pro- 
vidence, and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth. 

To  pals  from  theological  and  philofophical  truth,  to  the  truth  of  civil 
bufinels ;  it  will  be  acknowledged,  even  by  thofe  that  pradife  it  not,  that 
clear  and  round  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man's  nature  ;  and  that  mixture 
of  tallliood,  is  like  allay  in  coin  of  gold  and  filver  ;  which  may  make  tlic 
metal  work  the  better,  but  it  embafeth  it.  For  thefe  winding  and  crooked 
courfes  are  the  goings  of  the  ferpent ;  which  goeth  bafely  upon  the  belly, 
and  not  upon  the  feet.  There  is  no  vice  that  doth  {a  cover  a  man  with 
fliame,  as  to  be  found  falfe  and  perfidious.  And  therefore  Montaigne  faith 
prettily,  when  he  enquired  the  reafon,  why  the  word  of  the  lye  fliould  be 
fuch  a  difgrace,  and  fuch  an  odious  charge  ?  Saith  he,  if  it  be  well  weigh- 
ed, to  {ay  that  a  man  lyeth,  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  he  is  brave  towards 
God,  and  a  coward  towards  men.  For  a  lye  faces  God,  and  Ihrinks  from 
man.  Surely  the  wickednefs  of  fallliood,  and  breach  of  faith,  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  fo  highly  expreffed,  as  in  that  it  fliall  be  the  laft  peal,  to  call  the 
judgments  of  God  upon  the  generations  of  men  :  It  being  foretold,  that 
when  Chriji  comet h,  he  fliall  Vioi  find  faith  upon  earth. 

II.     Of  death. 

Men   fear  death,  as  children  fear  to  go  in  the  dark :  and  as  that  natu- 
ral fear  in  children  is  increafed  with  tales,  fo  is  the  other.     Certainly,  the 
contemplation  of  death,  as  the  wages  of  fin,  and  pafiage   to  another  world, 
is  holy  and  religious  ;  but  the  fear  of  it,  as  a  tribute  due   unto  nature,  is 
weak.     Yet  in  religious  meditations,  there  is  fom.etimes  mixture  of  vanity, 
tind  of  fuperftition.     You  fliall   read  in  fome  of  the  friars   books  of  morti- 
fication, that  a  man  fhould  think  with  himfelf,  what  the  pain  is,  if  he  have 
but  his  finger's  end  preifed,  or  tortured  ,-  and  thereby  imagine  what  the  pains 
of  death  are,   w^hen  the  whole  body  is  corrupted  and  diffolved  ;  when  many 
times  death  pafTeth  with  lefs  pain,  than  the  torture  of  a  limb  :  for  the  moft 
vital  parts  are  not  the  quickeft  of  fenfe.     And  by  him  that  ipake  only  as  a 
philofopher,  and  natural  man,  it  was  well  faid  ;  pompa  mortis  tnagis  terret, 
qiiam  mors  ipfa.     Groans,  and  convullions,  and  a  difcoloured  face,  and  friends 
weeping,  and  blacks,  and  obfequies,  and  the  like,  flicw  dei.th  terrible.     It 
is  worthy  the  obferving,  that  there  is  no   paffion  in  the  mind   of  man  fo 
weak,  but  it  mates  and   maflers  the  fear  of  death  :    and  therefore   death 
is  no  fuch  terrible  enemy,  when  a  man  hath  fo  many  attendants  about  him, 
that  can   win  the  combat   of  him.     Revenge   triumphs  over  death  ;    love 
flights  it  ;  honour  afpireth  to  it  j  grief  flieth  to  it  ;  fear  pre-occupateth   it ; 
nay,  we  read,  after  Otbo  the  emperor  had  flain  himfelf,  pity  (which  is  the 
tendereft  of  afFedions)  provoked  many  to  die,  out  of  mere  compaliion  to 
their  fovereign,  and  as  the  truefl  fort  of  followers.     Nay,  Seneca  adds,  nice- 
nefs  and  latiety ;  cogita  qiiamdiu  eadem  feceris ;  mori  irllc,  von  tardum  for- 
tis,  aut  mijt-r^  fed  etiam  faftidiofm  potefi.    A  man  would  die,  though  he  were 
neither  valiant  nor  miferable,  only  upon  a  wearinefs  to  do  the   lame  thing 
fo  oft  over  and  over.     It  is  no  lefs  worthy  to  obferve,  how  little  alteration 
in  good  fpirits,  the  approaches  of  death  make ;  for  they  .ippcar  to  be  the 
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fame  men  till  the  laft  inflant.  Augujlm  Caefar  died  in  a  complement ; 
Livia,  conjiigii  nofiri  jnemor,  vive  &  vale.  'Tiberius  in  diffimuktion ;  as 
Tacitus  faith  of  him  ;  jam  Tiberium  vires  &  corpus,  ncn  dijjimulatio,  defe-  ' 
rebant.  Vefpajian  in  a  jeft  j  fitting  upon  the  ftool  -,  ut  puto  Deusjio.  Gal- 
ha  with  a  fentence ;  feri,  fi  ex  re  Jit  popiili  Rotnani ;  holding  forth  his 
heck.  Septimitis  Severus  in  difpatch  ;  a^e^e,  fi.  quid  mihi  rejiat  ageridu7n  ; 
^nd  the  like.  Certainly  the  Stoicks  beftowed  too  much  coft  upon  death, 
and  by  their  great  preparations  made  it  appear  more  fearful.  Better,  faith  he, 
quifinem  vitae  extremiim  inter  munera  ponat  naturae.  It  is  as  natural  to 
die,  as  to  be  born  ;  and  to  a  little  infant,  perhaps,  the  one  is  as  painful  as 
the  other.  He  that  dies  in  an  earneft  purfuit,  is  like  one  that  is  wounded 
in  hot  blood ;  who,  for  the  time,  fcarce  feels  the  hurt  ;  and  therefore  a 
mind  fixt  and  bent  upon  fomewhat  that  is  good,  doth  avert  the  dolours  of 
death  :  but  above  all,  believe  it,  the  fweeteft  canticle  is,  nunc  dimittis  ; 
when  a  man  hath  obtained  worthy  ends  and  expeftations.  Death  hath 
this  alfo ;  that  it  openeth  the  gate  to  good  fame,  and  extinguifhcth  envy^ 
- — Extin£tus  amabitur  idem. 

III.     Of  unity  in  religion. 

Religion  being  the  chief  band  of  humane  fociety,  it  is  a  happy  thing, 
when  it  felf  is  well  contained  within  the  true  band  of  unity.  The  quarrels 
and  divifions  about  religion  were  evils  unknown  to  the  heathen.  The  rea- 
fon  was,  becaufe  the  religion  of  the  heathen  confifled  rather  in  rites  and 
ceremonies,  than  in  any  conftant  belief.  For  you  may  imagine  what  kind 
of  faith  theirs  was,  when  the  chief  dodlors  and  fathers  of  their  church 
were  the  poets.  But  the  true  God  hath  this  attribute,  that  he  is  a  jealous 
God  J  and  therefore  his  worfhip  and  religion  will  endure  no  mixture,  nor 
partner.  We  fliall  therefore  fpeak  a  few  words  concerning  the  unity  of  . 
the  church ;  what  are  the  fruits  thereof;  what  the  bounds  j  and  what  the 
means. 

The  fruits  of  unity  (next  unto  the  well-pleafing  of  God,  which  is  all 
in  all)  are  two  ;  the  one  towards  thofe  that  are  without  the  church  ;  the 
other  towards  thofe  that  are  within.     For  the   former ;  it  is  certain,  that 
herefies   and  fchifms  are  of  all  others  the  greateft  fcandals  ;  yea  more  than 
corruption  of  manners.     For  as  in  the  natural  body,  a  wound  or  folution 
of  continuity,  is  worfe   than   a   corrupt  humour  ;  fo  in  the   Ipiritual.     So 
that  nothing  doth  fo  much  keep  men  out  of  the  church,  and  drive  men  out 
of  the  church,  as  breach  of  unity  :  and  therefore,  whenfoever  it  cometh  to 
that  pafs,  that  one    faith,  ecce  in  dejerto  j  another   futh,  ecce  in  penetrali- 
hus  ;  that  is,  when  fome  men   feek  Chrift  in  the  conventicles  of  hereticks, 
and  others  in  an   outward  face  of  a  church,  that   voice  had  need  conti- 
nually to  found  in  mens  ears,  nolite  exire,  go  not  out.     The  doftor   of  the 
Gentiles  (the  propriety  of  whofe   vocation  drew  him  to  have  a  fpecial  care 
of  thofe  without)  faith  j  if  an  heathen  come  in,  and  hear  you  fpeak  withfe- 
veral  tongues,  will  he  not  fay  that  you  are  mad  ?  And  certainly,  it  is  little 
better,  when  atheifts,  and  prophane  perfons,  do  hear  of  fo  many  difcordant 
and  contrary  opinions  in  religion  ;  it  doth  avert  them  from  the  church,  and 
maketh  them   to  fit  down  in  the  chair  of  the  fcorners.     It  is  but  a  light 
thing  to  be  vouched   in  fo  ferious   a  matter,  but  yet  it  expreffeth  well  the 
deformity.     There  is  a  mafter  of  fcoffing  ;  that  in  his  catalogue  of  books  of 
a  feigned  library,  fets  down  this  title  of  a  book ;  the  Morris-dance  of  Here- 
ticks.    For  indeed  every  fed;  of  them  hath  a  diverfe  pofture  or  cringe   by 
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themfelves,  which  cannot  but  move  derifion  in  worldlings  and  depraved  poli-» 
ticks,  who  are  apt  to  contemn  holy  things. 

As  for  the  fruit  towards  thofe  that  -are  within,  it  is  peace  ;  which  con- 
taineth  infinite  bleffings :  it  eftablidieth  faith;  it  kindleth  charity;  the  out-' 
ward  peace  of  the  church  diftilleth  into  peace  of  confcience  ;  and  it  turneth 
the  labours  of  writing  and  reading  of  controverfies,  into  treaties  of  mortifica- 
tion and  devotion. 

Concerning  the  bonds  of  unity  ;  the  true  placing  of  them  importeth 
exxeedingly.  There  appear  to  be  two  extremes.  For  to  certain  zealots  all 
fpeech  of  pacification  is  odious.  Is  it  peace ^  ^^/-/7  .''  What  haft  thou  to  do  lailh 
peace  ?  turn  thee  behind  me.  Peace  is  not  the  matter,  but  following  and 
party.  Contrariwife,  certain  Laodiceans,  and  lukewarm  p>erfons,  think  they 
may  accommodate  points  of  religion  by  middle- ways,  and  taking  part  of  both, 
and  witty  reconcilements  ;  as  if  they  would  make  an  arbitrement  between 
God  and  man.  Both  thefe  extremes  are  to  be  avoided  ;  which  will  be  done, 
If  the  league  of  Chriftians,  penned  by  our  Saviour  himfelf,  were  in  the 
two  crofs  claufes  thereof,  foundly  and  plainly  expounded  :  he  that  is  not 
ivith  us  is  againfl  us  :  and  again  ;  he  that  is  not  againfl  us  is  isiith  us  : 
that  is,  if  the  points  fundamental,  and  of  fubftance  in  religion,  were  truly 
difcerned  and  diftinguiilied,  from  points  not  merely  of  faith,  but  of  opinion, 
order,  or  good  intention.  This  is  a  thing  may  feem  to  many,  a  matter  tri- 
vial, and  done  already ;  but  if  it  were  done  lefs  partially,  it  would  be  em- 
braced more  generally. 

Of  this  I  may  give  only  this  advice,  according  to  my  fmall  model.     Men 
cu^ht  to  take  heed  of  rending  God's  church  by  two  kinds  of  controverfies. 
The  one  is,  when  the  matter  of  the  point  controverted   is  too  fmall    and 
li<yht,  not  worth  the  heat  and  flrife  about  it,  kindled  only  by  contradiftion. 
For,  as  it  is  noted  by  one  of  the  fathers,  Chrift's  coat  indeed  had  no  feam ; 
but  the  church's  vefi:ure   was  of  divers  colours :    whereupon   he   faith,  in 
'vejfe  "varietas  fit,  Jcifjura  non  fit  ;  they  be  two  things,  unity  and  uniformity. 
The  other  is,  when  the  matter  of  the  point  controverted  is    great ;  but   it 
is  driven  to  an  over-great  fubtilty  and  obfcurity  ;  fo  that  it  becometh  a  thing 
rather  ingenious  than  fubftantial.     A  man  that  is  of  judgment  and  under- 
ftanding,  ""rtiall  fometimes  hear  ignorant  men  differ,  and  know  well  within 
himfelf,  that  thofe  which  fo  difi-er  mean  one  thing,  and  yet  they  themfelves 
would  never  agree.     And  if  it  come  fo  to  pafs  in  that  dillance  of  judgment 
which  is  between  man  and  man ;  fliall  we  not  thin)-;  that  God  above,  that 
knows  the  heart,  doth  not  difcern  that  frail  men,  in  fome  of  their   contra- 
didions,  intend  the  fame  thing,  and  accepteth  of  both  ?  The  nature  of  fuch 
controverfies  is  excellently  exprefied  by  St.  Paul,  in  the  warning  and  pre- 
cept that  he  giveth  concerning  the  fame,  devita  profanas  "vocum   turvitatcs, 
&   oppofitiones  falfi  nominis  fcientiae.      Men  create    oppofiiions  which  arc 
not ;  and  put  them  into  new  terms  fo  fixed,  as  whereas  the   meaning  ought 
to  govern  the  term,  the  term  in  eftccfl  governeth   the  meaning.     There  be 
alfo  two  falfe  peaces,  or  unities ;  the  one  when  the  peace  is  grounded  but 
upon    an  implicit  ignorance ;    for  all   colours   will  agree  in    the  dark  :  the 
other,  when  it  is  pieced  up  upon  a  diredl  admifiion  of  contraries  in  funda- 
mental points.     For  truth    and    falfliood,  in  fuch  things,  are   like   the  iron 
and  clay  in  the  toes  of  Kebuchad/iezzars  image ;  they  may  cleave,  but  they 
will  not  incorporate. 

Concerning  the  means  of  procuring  unity  ;  men  nuifl:  beware,  that  in  the 
procuring  or  muniting  of  religious  unity,  they  do  not  difiblve  and  deface  the 
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Jaws  of  charity,  and  of  humane  fociety.  There  be  two  fwords  amongft 
Chnllians,  the  fpiritual  and  temporal  ;  and  both  have  their  due  office 
and  place  in  the  maintenance  of  religion.  But  we  may  not  take  up  the  third 
iword,  which  is  Mahomet's  fword,  or  like  unto  it ;  that  is,  to  propagate  re- 
ligion by  wars,  or  by  fanguinary  perfecutions,  to  force  confciences  ;  except 
it  be  in  cafes  of  overt  fcandal,  blafphemy,  or  intermixture  of  pradtice  againfl 
the  llate  ;  much  Icfs  to  nouriih  fcditions  ;  to  authorize  confpiracies  and  rebel- 
lions ;  to  put  the  fword  into  the  peoples  hands,  and  the  like,  tending  to  the 
fubverfion  of  all  government,  which  is  the  ordinance  of  God.  For  this  is 
but  to  da(h  the  firft  table  againfl:  the  fecond;  and  fo  to  conlider  men  as 
Chriftians,  as  we  forget  that  they  are  men.  Lucretius  the  poet,  when  he 
beheld  the  aft  of  Agamemnon,  that  could  endure  the  facrificing  of  his  owa 
daughter,  exclaimed ; 

'Tantutn  relligio  potuit  fuadere  malonm. 

What  would  he  have  faid,  if  he  had  known  of  the  mnflacre  in  France^ 
or  the  powder-treafon  of  'England^  He  would  have  been  leven  times  more 
epicure  and  atheirt:  than  he  was  :  for  as  the  temporal  fword  is  to  be  drawn 
with  great  circumfpeftion,  in  cafes  of  religion  ;  fo  it  is  a  .hing  monftrous  to 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  common  people.  Let  that  be  left  unto  the  ana- 
baptifts,  and  other  furies.  It  was  great  blafphemy,  when  the  devil  faid,  / 
loill  ajcend  and  be  tike  the  Highejl ;  but  it  is  greater  blaiphemy  to  perfonate 
God,  and  bring  him  in  faying ;  I  will  defcend,  and  be  like  the  prince  of 
darknefs.  And  what  is  it  better  to  make  tlie  caufe  of  religion  to  defcend  to 
the  cruel  and  execraable  adlions  of  murthering  princes,  butchery  of  peo- 
ple, and  fubverfion  of  ftates,  and  governments  ?  Surely,  this  is  to  bring 
down  the  Holy  Ghoft,  inftead  of  the  likenefs  of  a  dove,  in  the  fhape  of  a 
vulture  or  raven :  and  to  i^t,  out  of  the  bark  of  a  Chriftian  church,  a  flag 
of  a  bark  of  pirates  and  airaffins.  Therefore  it  is  mofl:  necefl'ary,  that  the 
church  by  docftrine  and  decree;  princes  by  their  fword  j  and  all  learnings, 
both  chrifl:ian  and  moral,  as  by  their  mercury  rod  j  do  damn  and  lend  to 
hell,  for  ever  thofe  fafts  and  opinions,  tending  to  the  fupport  of  the  fame, 
as  hath  been  already  in  good  part  done.  Surely  in  counfels,  concerning  re- 
ligion, that  counlel  of  the  Apoftle  would  be  prefixed  ;  Ira  ho7ninh  non  im- 
plet  jujiitiam  Dei.  And  it  was  a  notable  obfervation  of  a  wife  father,  and 
nolefs  ingenuoufly  confefledj  that  thofe  which  held  and  perfuaded  prefliire 
of  confciences,  were  commonly  interefled  therein  themfelves,  for  their  own 
ends. 

IV.  Of  revejige. 

Revenge  is  a  kind  of  wild  jufl;ice,  which  the  more  man's  nature  runs 
to,  the  more  ought  law  to  weed  it  out.  For  as  for  the  firfl:  wrong,  it  doth 
but  offend  the  law  ;  but  the  revenge  of  that  wrong,  putteth  the  law  out  of 
office.  Certainly  in  taking  revenge,  a  man  is  but  even  with  his  ene^ny  ; 
but  in  pafllng  it  over,  he  is  fuperior :  for  it  is  a  prince's  part  to  pardon. 
And  Solomon,  I  am  fure,  faith,  it  is  the  glory  of  a  man  to  pafs  by  an  of-' 
fence.  That  which  is  paft:  is  gone  and  irrevocable,  and  wife  men  have  e- 
nough  to  do  with  things  prefent  and  to  come :  therefore  they  do  but  trifle 
with  themielves,  that  labour  in  pafl:  matters.  There  is  no  man  doth  a 
wrong  for  the  wrong's  fike  ;  but  thereby  to  purchafe  himfelf  profit,  or  plea- 
fure,  or  honour,  or  the  like.  Therefore  why  fhould  I  be  angry  with  a  man 
for  loving  himfelf  better  than  me?  And  if  any  man  Ihould  do  wrong,  mere- 
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ly  out  of  ill  nature,  why  ?  Yet  it  is  but  like  the  thorn,  or  bryar,  which  prick 
and  icratch,  becaufe  they  can  do  no  other.  The  mofl  tolerable  furt  of  re- 
venge, is  for  thofe  wrongs  which  there  is  no  law  to  remedy:  but  then  let  a 
man  take  heed  the  revenge  be  fuch,  as  there  is  no  law  to  punifli;  elfe  a 
man's  enemy  is  ftill  before-hand,  and  it  is  two  for  one.  Some,  when  they  take 
revenge,  are  delirous  the  party  Ihould  know  when  it  comcth  :  this  is  the 
more  generous.  For  the  delight  feemeth  to  be  not  fo  much  in  doing  the 
hurt,  as  in  making  the  party  repent:  but  bafe  and  crafty  cowards  are  like 
the,  arrow  that  flieth  in  the  dark.  Cojhuis  duke  oi  Florence,  had  a  defpera^e 
faving  againft  perfidious  or  negle(5ting  friends,  as  if  thofe  wrongs  were  un- 
pardonable, ifou  fliall  read  (faith  he)  that  we  are  commanded  to  forgive 
our  enemies  ;  but  you  never  read,  that  we  are  commanded  to  forgive  our 
friends.  But  yet  the  fpirit  of  Job  was  in  a  better  tune ;  fhall  we  (faith  he) 
take  good  at  God's  hands,  and  not  be  content  to  take  evil  alfor  And  fo  of 
friends  in  a  proportion.  This  is  certain,  that  a  man  that  ftudieth  revenge, 
keeps  his  own  wounds  green,  which  otherwife  would  heal,  and  do  well. 
Publick  revenges  are  for  the  mofl:  part  fortunate  ;  as  that  for  the  death  of 
CaeJ'ar ;  for  the  death  of  Pertinax  ;  for  the  death  of  Henry  the  third  of 
France ;  and  many  more :  but  in  private  revenges  it  is  not  fo ;  nay  rather, 
vindicative  perfons  live  the  life  of  witches;  who  as  they  are  mifchievous,  fo 
end  they  unfortunate. 

V.  Of  adverfity. 

It  was  an  high  fpeech  o(  Seneca ^  (after  the  manner  of  the  Stolcks)  that 
the  good  things  which  belong  to  profperity  are  to  be  wilhed,  but  the  good 
things  that  belong  to  adverfity  are  to  be  admired:  Bona  rerum  feciindarutn 
optabilia,  adverj'arum  mirahilia.  Certainly  if  miracles  be  the  command  o- 
ver  nature,,  they  appear  moil:  in  adverfity.  It  is  yet  a  higher  fpeech  of  his 
than  the  other,  (much  too  high  for  a  heathen,)  it  is  true  greatnefs,  to  have 
in  one  the  frailty  of  a  man,  and  the  fecurity  of  a  God :  Vere  magnum  ha- 
bere fragilitatem  ho77iinh,  Jecuriiatem  Dei.  This  would  have  done  better  in 
poefy,  where  tranfcendencies  are  more  allowed.  And  the  poets  indeed  have 
been  bufy  with  it ;  for  it  is  in  effedl  the  thing  which  is  figured  in  that 
ftrange  fiction  of  the  ancient  poets,  which  feemeth  not  to  be  without  myfle- 
ry ;  nay,  and  to  have  fome  approach  to  the  flate  of  a  Chriftian  :  That  Her- 
cules, when  he  went  to  unbind  Prometheus  (by  whom  humane  nature  is  re- 
prefented)  failed  the  length  of  the  great  ocean  in  an  earthen  pot  or  pitcher  j 
lively  defcribing  Chriflian  refolution,  that  faileth  in  the  frail  barque  of  the 
flefh  through  the  waves  of  the  world.  But  to  fpeak  in  a  mean  :  The  virtue 
of  profperity,  is  temperance ;  the  virtue  of  adverfity,  is  fortitude  ;  which  i.i ., 
morals  is  the  more  heroical  virtue.  Profperity  is  the  blefTing  of  the  Old  ^e- 
ftament ;  adverfity  is  the  blefiing  of  the  New,  which  carrieth  the  greater 
benedidlion,  and  the  clearer  revelation  of  God's  favour.  Yet,  even  in  the 
Old  Teflament,  if  you  liften  to  David's  harp,  you  fliall  hear  as  many  herfe- 
like  airs  as  carols  :  and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghofl  hath  labour'd  more  in 
defcribing  the  affliftions  of  Job,  than  the  felicities  of  Solomon.  Profperity 
is  not  without  many  fears  and  diflaftes;  and  adverfity  is  not  without  com- 
forts and  hopes.  We  fie  in  needle-works  and  embroideries,  it  is  more  plea- 
fing  to  have  a  hvely  work  upon  a  fad  and  folemn  ground,  than  to  have  a* 
dark  and  melancholy  work  upon  a  lightfome  ground  :  judge  therefore  of  the 
pleafure  of  the  heart  by  tlie  pleafure  of  the  eye.     Certainly  virtue  is  like 
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precious  odours,  iTioft  fragrant  when  they  are  incenfed,  or  cruflied  ;  for 
prol'perity  doth  bed  difcover  vice,  but  ad verfity  doth  beft  difcover  virtue. 

j  VI.  Of  fimulation  and  dljjimulation. 

Dissimulation  is  but  a  faint  kind  of  poHcy,  or  wifdom  ;  for  it  afketh 
J  (Irong  wit,  and  a  ftrong  lieart,  to  know  when  to  tell  truth,  and.  to  do 
)-.     Therefore  it  is  the  weaker  fort  of  politicians  that  are  the  great  difTem- 

♦     bier?. 

"Tacitus  faith,  Lm<z  forted  well  with  the  arts  of  her  hufband,  and  dit- 
fimulation  of  her  fon  ;  attributing  arts  or  policy  to  Augujius,  and  diffimula- 
tion  loSiberius.  And  again,  when  Mucianus  encourageth  Vejpafian  to  takle 
armsagainfl:F//r/////j-,  he  faith;  we  rife  not  again  ft  the  piercing  judgment  of 
,  Auguftus^  nor  the  extreme  caution  or  clofenefs  of  Tz(^^r/«j  ;  thcfe  properties 
of  arts  or  policy,  and  diiiimulation  or  clofenefs,  are  indeed  habits  and  fa- 

^  culties  feveral,  and  to  be  diftinguiflied.  For  if  a  man  have  that  penetration 
of  indgment  as  he  can  difcern  what  things  are  to  be  laid  open,  and  what  to 
be  lecreted,  and  what  to  be  fliewed  at  half  lights,  and  to  whom  and  when, 
(which  indeed  are  arts  of  ftate,  and  arts  of  life,  as  'Tacitus  well  calleth  them) 
to  him,  a  habit  of  diffimulation,  is  a  hinderance  and  a  poornefs.  But  if  a 
man  cannot  obtain  to  that  judgment,  then  it  is  left  to  him,  generally,  to  be 
V  !ofe  and  a  diffembler.  For  where  a  man  cannot  chufe,  or  vary  in  particu- 
lars, there  it  is  good  to  take  the  fafell:  and  warieft  way  in  general;  like  the 
going  foftly  by  one  that  cannot  well  fee.  Certainly  the  ableft  men  that  ever 
were,  have  had  all  an  opennefs  and  franknefs  of  dealing,  and  a  name  of 
certainty  and  veracity;  but  then  they  were  like  horfes  well  managed;  for 
they  could  tell  paffing  well,  when  to  flop  or  turn :  and  at  fuch  times,  when 
they  thought  the  c\{i  indeed  required  diffimulation,  if  then  they  ufed  it,  it 
came  to  pafs,  that  the  former  opinion  fpread  abroad  of  their  good  faith  and 
clearnefs  of  dealing,  made  them  almofl  invifible. 

There  be  three  degrees  of  this  hiding  and  veiling  of  a  man's  felf.  The 
firfl  clofenefs,  refervation  and  fecrecy,  when  a  man  leaveth  himfelf  without 
obfervation,  or  without  hold  to  be  taken,  what  he  is.  The  fecond  diffimu- 
lation in  the  negative,  when  a  man  lets  fill  figns  and  arguments,  that  he  is 
not  that  he  is.  And  the  third  fimulation  in  the  affirmative,  when  a  man 
induffrioully  and  exprefsly  feigns  and  pretends  to  be  that  he  is  not. 

For  the  firftof  theie,  fecrecy:  it  is  indeed  the  virtue  of  a  confefTor ;  and 
afTuredly  the  fecret  man  heareth  many  confeffions;  for  who  will  open  him- 

1  felf  to  a  blab  or  a  babbler ;  but  if  a  man  be  thought  fecret,  it  inviteth  dif- 
covery;  as  the  more  clofe  air  fuckcth  in  the  more  open:  and  as  in  confef^ 
fion  the  revealing  is  not  for  worldly  ufe,  but  for  the  eafe  of  a  man's  heart; 

^fo  fecret  men  come  to  the  knowledge  of  many  things  in  that  kind ;  while 
men  rather  difcharge  their  minds,  than  impart  their  minds.  In  few  words, 
myfteries  are  due  to  fecrecy.  Befides,  (to  fay  truth)  nakednefs  is  uncomely, 
as  well  in  mind  as  in  body  ;  and  it  addeth  no  fmall  reverence  to  mens  man- 
ners and  adions,  if  they  be  not  altogether  open.  As  for  talkers  and  futile 
perfons,  they  are  commonly  vain  and  credulous  withal.  For  he  that  talk- 
eth  what  he  knoweth,  will  alio  talk  what  he  knoweth  not.  Therefore  fet 
it  down,  that  an  habit  of  fecrecy  is  both  politick  and  moral.  And  in  this 
part  it  is  good,  that  a  man's  face  give  his  tongue  leave  to  fpeak.  For  the- 
difcovery  of  a  man's  felf,  by  the  tradts  of  his  countenance,  is  a  great  weak- 
nefs  and  betraying  ;  by  how  nitich,  it  is  many  times  inore  marked  and  be- 
lieved than  a  man's  words. 
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For  the  fecond,  which  is  dlffimulation  ;  it  followeth  many  times  upon 
fecrecy,  by  a  neceflity :  fo  that  he  that  will  be  fecret  muft  be  a  diffembler  in 
fome  degree.  For  men  are  too  cunning  to  fufFer  a  man  to  keep  an  indiffe- 
rent carriage  between  both,  and  to  be  fecret,  without  fwaying  the  balance 
on  either  fide.  They  will  fo  befet  a  man  with  queftions,  and  draw  him  on, 
and  pick,  it  out  of  him,  that  without  an  abfurd  filence,  he  muft  fliew  an  in- 
cUnation  oneway ;  or  if  he  do  not,  they  will  gather  as  much  by  his  filenn.-, 
as  by  his  fpeech.  As  for  equivocations,  or  oraculous  fpeeches,  they  can  no: 
hold  out  long.  So  that  no  man  can  be  fecret,  except  he  give  himfelf  a 
little  fcope  of  diflimulation  ;  which  is  as  it  were  but  the  fkirts  or  train  cf 
fecrecy. 

But  for  the  third  degree,  which  is  fmiulation  and  falfe  profefllon  ;  that 
I  hold  more  culpable  and  lefs  politick,  except  it  be  in  great  and  rare  mat- 
ters. And  therefore  a  general  cuftom  of  fimulation,  (which  is  this  laft  de- 
gree) is  a  vice  rifing  either  of  a  natural  falfenefs,  or  fearfulnefs;  or  of  a 
mind  that  hath  fome  main  faults;  which  becaufe  a  man  muft  needs  dif- 
guife,  it  maketh  him  pradife  fimulation  in  other  things,  left  his  hand 
(hould  be  out  of  ure. 

The  great  advantages  of  fimulation  and  diflimulation  are  three.  Firft: 
to  lay  afleep  oppofition,  and  to  furprize.  For  where  a  man's  intentions 
are  publifhed,  it  is  an  alarm  to  call  up  all  that  are  againft  them.  The  fe- 
cond is,  to  referve  to  a  man's  felf  a  fair  retreat :  for  if  a  man  engage  him- 
felf by  a  manifeft  declaration,  he  muft  go  through,  or  take  a  fall.  The  ^ 
third  is,  the  better  to  difcover  the  mind  of  another.  For  to  him  that  opens 
himfelf,  men  will  hardly  ftiew  themfelves  adverfe ;  but  will  (fair)  let  him 
go  on,  and  turn  their  freedom  of  fpeech,  to  freedom  of  thought.  And 
therefore  it  is  a  good  fluewd  proverb  of  the  Spaniard,  tell  a  lye  and  find  a 
troth.  As  if  there  were  no  way  of  difcovery  but  by  fimulation.  There  be 
alfo  three  difadvantages  to  fet  it  even.  The  firft,  that  fimulation  and  difTi- 
mulation  commonly  carry  with  them  a  fhew  of  fearfulnefs,  which  in  any 
bufinefs  doth  fpoil  the  feathers  of  round  flying  up  to  the  mark.  The  fe- 
cond, that  it  puzzleth  and  perplexeth  the  conceits  of  many,  that  perhaps 
would  otherwife  co-operate  with  him ;  and  makes  a  man  walk,  almoft  alone, 
to  his  own  ends.  The  third  and  greateft  is,  that  it  depriveth  a  man  of 
one  of  the  moft  principal  inftruments  for  adlion  j  which  is  truft  and  be- 
lief. The  beft  compofition  and  temperature  is,  to  have  opennefs  in  fame 
and  opinion ;  fecrecy  in  habit ;  diflimulation  in  feafonable  ufe  ;  and  a  power 
to  feign,  if  there  be  no  remedy.  mu 

VII.  Of  parent i  and  children. 

The  joys  of  parents  are  fecret;  and  fo  are  their  griefs  and  fears:  they* 
cannot  utter  the  one,  nor  they  will  not  utter  the  other.  Children  fweeten 
labours ;  but  they  make  misfortunes  more  bitter :  they  increafe  the  cares  of 
life,  but  they  mitigate  the  remembrance  of  death.  The  perpetuity  by  ge- 
neration is  common  to  beafts ;  but  memory,  merit,  and  noble  works,  are 
proper  to  men  :  and  furely  a  man  fhall  fee  the  nobleft  works  and  founda- 
tions have  proceeded  from  childlefs  men  ;  which  have  fought  to  exprefs 
the  images  of  their  minds,  where  thofe  of  their  bodies  have  failed :  fo 
the  care  of  pofterity  is  moft  in  them  that  have  no  pofterity.  They  that 
are  the  firft  raifers  of  their  houfes,  are  moft  indulgent  towards  their  chil- 
dren 1  beholding  them  as  the  continuance,  not  only  of  their  kind,  but  of 
their  work  j  and  fo  both  children  and  creatures. 
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The  difference  in  afFedlion  of  parents  towards  their  feveral  children,  is 
many  times  unequal  ;  and  fometimes  unworthy  ;  efpecially  in  the  mother  j 
as   Solomon  faith  j  a  wife  Jon  rejoiceth  the  father ;  but  an  ungracious  fon 
fjamei  the  mother.     A  man  fhali  fee  where  there  is  a  houfe  full  of  children, 
one  or  two  of  the  eldeft  refpedled,  and  the  youngeft  made  wantons  j  but  in 
the  midil,  fome  that  are  as  it  were  forgotten,  who  many  times  neverthelefs 
prove  the  beft.     The  illiberality  of  parents  in  allowance  towards  their  chil- 
dren, is  an  harmful  error  ;  makes  them  bafe  ;  acquaints  them  with  fhifts; 
makes  them  fort  with  mean  company  ;  and  makes  them  furfeit  more  when 
they  come  to  plenty  :  and  therefore  the  proof  is  beft  when  men  keep  their 
authority  towards  their  children,  but  not  their  purfe.     Men  have  a  foolifh 
manner  (both  parents,   and  fchoolmafters,    and  fervants)  in  creating  and 
breeding  an  emulation  between  brothers  during  childhood,  which  many 
times  forteth  to  difcord  when  they  are  men,  and  difturbeth  families.     The 
Italians  make  little  difference  between  children  and  nephews,  or  near  kinf- 
folks;  but  fo  they  be  of  the  lump  they  care  not,    though  they  pafs  not 
through  their  own  body.     And,  to  fay  truth,  in  nature  it  is  much  a  like 
matter  ;  infomuch  that  we  fee  a  nephew  fometimes  refembleth  an  uncle,  or 
a  kinfman,  more  than  his  own  parent ;  as  the  blood  happens.     Let  parents 
chufe   betimes  the  vocations  and  courfes  they  mean  their  children  Ihould 
take;  for  then  they  are  moft  flexible;  and  let  them  not  too  much  apply 
themfelves  to  the  difpofition  of  their  children,  as  thinking  they  will  take 
beft  to  that  which  they  have  moft  mind  to.     It  is  true,  that  if  the  afFedlion 
or  aptnefs  of  the  children  be  extraordinary,  then  it  is  good  not  to  crofs  it ; 
but  generally  the  precept  is  good,  opimum  elige,  fitave  &  facile  illud  fa- 
ciet  confuetudo.     Younger  brothers  are  commonly  fortunate,  but  feldom  or 
never  where  the  elder  are  difinherited. 

VIII.  Of  marriage  and  a  fugle  life. 

He  that  hath  wife  and  children,  hath  given  hoftages  to  fortune;  for  they 
■are  impediments  to  great  enterprizes,  either  of  virtue  or  mifchief.     Cer- 
tainly, the  beft  works,  and  the  grcateft  merit  for  the  publick,  have  proceed- 
ed from  the  unmarried,  or  childlefs  men  ;   which  both  in  afFedlion  and 
means  have  married  and  endowed  the  publick.     Yet  it  were  great  realbn, 
that  thofe  that  have  children,  fhould  have  greateft  care  of  future  times ; 
unto  which  they  know  they  muft  tranfmit  their  deareft  pledges.     Some 
there  are,  who  though  they  lead  a  fingle  life,  yet  their  thoughts  do  end 
with  themfelves,  and  account  future  times  impertinences.     Nay,  there  are 
fome  other,  that  account  wife  and  children  but  as  bills  of  charges.     Nay 
more,  there  are  fome  foolifli  rich  covetous  men,  that  take  a  pride  in  hav- 
ing no  children,  becaufe  they  may  be  thought  fo  much  the  richer.     For 
perhaps  they  have  heard  fome  talk,  fuch  a  one  is  a  great  rich  man  ;  and 
another  except  to  it,   yea,  but  he  hath  a  great  charge  of  children  :  as  if  it 
were  an  abatement  to  his  riches.     But  the  moft  ordinary  caufe  of  a  fingle 
life  is  liberty;  efpecially  in  certain  felf-pleafing,  and  humorous  minds,  which 
are  lb  fenfible  of  every  reftraint,  as  they  will  go  near  to  think  their  girdles 
and  garters  to  be  bonds  and  fhackles.     Unmarried  men  are  beft  friends,  beft 
mafters,  beft  fervants,  but  not  always  beft  fubjedls;  for  they  are  light  to  run 
away;  and  almoft  all  fugitives  are  of  that  condition.     A  fingle  life  doth 
well  with  churchmen :  for  charity  will  hardly  water  the  ground,  where  it 
muft  firttfill  a  pool.     It  is  indifferent  forjudges  and  magiftrates:  for  if  they 
be  facile  and  corrupt,   you  fliall  have  a  fervant  five  times  worfe  than  a 
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wife.  For  Ibldiers,  I  find  the  generals  commonly  in  their  hortatives,  put 
men  in  mind  of  their  wives  and  children.  And  I  think  the  defpifing  of 
marriage  amongft  the  Turks,  maketh  the  vulgar  foldiers  more  bafe.  Cer- 
tainly, wife  and  children  are  a  kind  of  difcipline  of  humanity:  and  fingle 
nven,  though  they  be  many  times  more  charitable,  becaufe  their  means  are 
Icls  exhaufl: ;  yet  on  the  other  fide,  they  are  more  ciuel  and  hard-hearted, 
(good  to  make  fevere  inquifitors)  becaufe  their  tend^rhefs  is  not  fo  oft  called 
upon.  Grave  natures,  led  by  cuftom,  and  therefore  conftant,  are  common- 
ly loving  hufbands;  as  was  faid  of  UlyjJi'S,  vetulam  Jiiam  practidit  inimor- 
talitati.  Chafle  v^'omen  are  OTien  proud  and  froward,  as  prefuming  upon 
the  merit  of  their  chaftity.  It  is  one  of  the  bell  bonds,  both  of  chaftiiv 
and  obedience,  in  the  wife,  if  flie  think. her  hufband  wifej  which  flie  will 
never  do,  if  (he  find  him  jealous.  Wives  are  young  mens  miftrefles  ;  com- 
panions for  middle  age  j  and  old  mens  nurfes.  So  as  a  man  may  have  a 
quarrel  to  marry  when  he  will.  But  yet  he  was  reputed  one  of  the  wife 
men,  that  made  anfvver  to  the  queflion,  when  a  man  lliould  marry  ?  A 
voung  man  not  yet,  an  elder  man  not  at  all.  It  is  otten  feen,  that  bad  huf- 
bands  have  very  good  wives;  whether  it  be,  that  it  raifeth  the  price  of  their 
hufbands  kindnefs  when  it  comes ;  or  that  the  wives  take  a  pride  in  their 
patience.  But  this  never  fails,  if  the  bad  hufbands  were  of  their  own  chu- 
fmg,  againft  their  friends  confent ;  for  then  they  will  be  fure  to  make  good 
their  own  folly. 

IX.  Of  envy. 

There  be  none  of  the  affedlions  which  have  been  noted  to  fafcinate  or- 
bewitch,  but  love  and  envy.  They  both  have  vehement  wifhes;  they  frame 
themfelves  readily  into  imaginations  and  fuggeftions :  and  they  come  eafily 
into  the  eye ;  efpecially  upon  the  prefence  of  the  objects ;  which  are  the 
points  that  conduce  to  fafcination,  if  any  fuch  thing  there  be.  We  fee  like- 
wife,  the  fcripture  calleth  envy,  an  evil  eye  :  and  the  aftrologers  call  the 
evil  influences  of  the  ftars,  evil  afpefts ;  fo  that  ilill  there  feemeth  to  be 
acknowledged  in  the  adt  of  envy,  an  ejaculation,  or  irradiation  of  the  eye. 
Nay,  fome  have  been  fo  curious,  as  to  note,  that  the  times  when  the  flroke 
or  percuflion  of  an  envious  eye  doth  moft  hurt,  are,  when  the  party  envied 
is  beheld  in  glory  or  triumph  ;  for  that  fets  an  edge  upon  envy  :  and  be- 
fides,  at  fuch  times,  the  fpirits  of  the  perfon  envied  do  come  forth  moft:  in- 
to the  outward  parts,  and  fo  meet  the  blow. 

But  leaving  thefe  curiofities,  (though  not  unworthy  to  be  thought  on  in 
fit  place)  we  will  handle,  what  perfons  are  apt  to  envy  others;  what  per- 
fons  are  moft  fubjecfb  to  be  envied  themfelves  i  and  what  is  the  difference 
between  publick  and  private  envy. 

A  man  that  hath  no  virtue  in  himfelf,  ever  envieth  virtue  in  others.  For 
mens  minds  will  feed  upon  their  own  good,  or  upon  others  evil ;  and 
who  wanteth  the  one,  will  prey  upon  the  other;  and  whofo  is  out  of  hope 
to  attain  to  another's  virtue,  will  feek  to  come  at  tven  hand,  by  deprefling 
another's  fortune. 

A  man  that  is  bufy  and  inquifitive,  is  commonly  envious :  for  to  know 
much  of  other  mens  matters  cannot  be,  becaufe  all  that  ado  may  concern 
his  own  eftate :  therefore  it  muft:  needs  be,  that  he  taketh  a  kind  of  play- 
pleafure  in  looking  upon  the  fortunes  of  others  ;  neither  can  he  that  mind- 
eth  but  his  own  bufinefs,  find  much  matter  for  envy.    For  envy  is  a  gadding 
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p  iirion,  and  walketh  the  ftreets,  and  doth  not  keep  home  ;  Non  eji  curiofus, 
quill  idem  Jit  tnalevolus. 

Men  of  noble  birth  are  noted  to  be  envious  towards  new  men  when 
they  rije  j  for  the  diftance  is  altered;  and  it  is  like  a  deceipt  of  the  eye,  that 
when  others  come  on,  they  think  themfelves  go  back. 

Deformed  perfonsand  eunuchs,  and  old  men  and  baftards,  are  envious: 
-for  he  that  cannot  poffibly  mend  his  own  cafe,  will  do  what  he  can  to  im- 
pair another's ;  except  thefe  defeds  light  upon  a  very  brave  and  heroical  na- 
ture, which  thinketh  to  make  his  natural  wants  part  of  his  honour  :  in  that 
it  (liould  be  faid,  that  an  eunuch  or  a  lame  man  did  fuch  great  matters  j  af- 
fcdiling  the  honour  of  a  miracle,  as  it  was  in  Narjes  the  eunuch,  and  ^geji- 
laiis  and  T'amberlane,  that  were  lame  men. 

The  fan:e  is  the  cafe  of  men  that  rife  after  calamities  and  misfortunes; 
for  they  are  as  men  fallen  out  with  the  times;  and  think  other  mens  harms 
a  redemption  of  their  own  fuffcrings. 

Th  e  y  that  defire  to  excel  in  too  inany  matters,  out  of  levity  and  vain-glo- 
ry, are  ever  envious,  for  they  cannot  want  work;  it  being  impoffible,  but 
many,  in  fome  one  of  thofe  things,  Ihould  furpafs  them.  Which  was  the 
charadter  ol  Adrian  the  emperor,  that  mortally  envied  poets,  and  painters, 
and  artificers,  in  works  wherein  he  had  a  vein  to  excel. 

Lastly,  near  kinsfolks,  and  fellows  in  office,  and  thofe  that  have  been 
bred  together,  are  more  apt  to  envy  their  equals  when  they  are  raifed.  For 
it  doth  upbraid  unto  them  their  own  fortunes;  and  pointeth  at  them,  and 
Cometh  oftener  into  their  remembrance,  and  incurreth  likewife  more  into 
the  note  of  others ;  and  envy  ever  redoubleth  from  fpeech  and  fame.  Cain's 
envy  was  the  more  vile  and  malignant  towards  his  brother  Abel,  becaufe, 
when  his  facrifice  was  better  accepted,  there  was  no  body  to  look  on.  Thus 
much  for  thofe  that  are  apt  to  envy. 

Concerning  thofe  that  are  more  or  lefs  fubjeft  to  envy :  Firft,  perfons 
of  eminent  virtue,  when  they  are  advanced,  are  lefs  envied.  For  their  for- 
tune feemeth  but  due  unto  them ;  and  no  man  envieth  the  payment  of  a  debt, 
but  rewards,  and  liberality  rather.  Again,  envy  is  ever  joined  with  the  corrw- 
paring  of  a  man's  lelf ;  and  wliere  there  is  no  comparifon,  no  envy  ;  and 
therefore  kings  are  not  envied,  but  by  kings.  Nevcrthelefs  it  is  to  be  no- 
ted, that  unworthy  perfons  are  moft  envied  at  their  firft  coming  in,  and  af- 
terwards overcome  it  better;  whereas  contrariwife,  perfons  of  worth  and 
merit  are  moft  envied,  when  their  fortune  continueth  long.  For  by  that 
time,  though  their  virtue  be  the  fame,  yet  it  hath  not  the  lame  luftre  ;  for 
frefli  men  grow  up  that  darken  it. 

Persons  of  noble  blood  are  lefs  envied  in  their  rifing;  for  it  feemeth  but 
right  done  to  their  birth :  befides,  there  feemeth  not  much  added  to  their 
fortune;  and  envy  is  as  the  fun-beams,  that  beat  hotter  upon  a  bank  or  fteep 
rifing  round,  than  upon  a  flat.  And  for  the  fame  realbn,  thofe  that  are 
advanced  by  degrees,  are  lefs  envied  than  thofe  that  are  advanced  fuddenly, 
and  per  faltum. 

Those  that  have  joined  with  their  honour,  great  travels,  cares,  or  perils, 
are  lefs  fubjed:  to  envy  :  for  men  think  that  they  earn  their  honours  hardly, 
and  pity  them  fometimes;  and  pity  ever  healeth  envy:  wherefore  you  ftiall 
obferve,  that  the  more  deep  and  fober  fort  of  politick  perfons,  in  their 
greatnefs,  are  ever  bemoaning  themfelves  what  a  life  they  lead,  chanting  a 
quanta  patimur  :  not  that  they  feel  it  fo,  but  only  to  abate  the  edge  of  en- 
vy. But  this  is  to  be  underftood  of  bufinefs  that  is  laid  upon  men,  and  not 
J  fuch 
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fuchastliey  call  unto  themfelves:  for  nothing  increafeth  envy  more,  tl)an 
an  unneceffary  and  ambitious  ingroffing  of  bufinefs;  and  nothing  doth  ex- 
tinguiih  envy  more,  than  tor  a  great  perfon  to  preferve  all  other  inferior 
officers  in  their  full  rights  and  preheminencies  of  their  places :  for  by  that 
means  there  be  fo  many  fcreens  between  him  and  envy. 

Above  all,  thofe  are  moft  fubjedl  to  envy,  which  carry  the  greatnefs  of 
their  fortunes  in  an  infolent  and  proud  manner  ;  being  never  well  but  while 
they  are  lliewing  how  great  they  are,  either  by  outward  pomp,  or  by  tri- 
umphing over  all  oppolition  or  competition  :  whereas  wife  men  will  rather 
do  lacritice  to  envy,  in  fufFering  themfelves,  fometimes  of  purpofe  to  be  crof- 
fed,  and  overborn  in  things  that  do  not  much  concern  them.  Notwithfland- 
ing  fo  much  is  true ;  that  the  carriage  of  greatnefs,  in  a  plain  and  open  man- 
ner, (fo  it  be  without  arrogancy  and  vain-glory,)  doth  draw  lefs  envy,  than 
if  it  be  in  a  more  crafty  and  cunning  fafhion.  For  in  that  courfe  a  man  doth 
but  difavow  fortune,  and  feemeth  to  be  confcious  of  his  own  want  in  worth, 
and  doth  but  teach  others  to  envy  him. 

Lastly,  to  conclude  this  part;  aswefaidin  the  beginning,  that  the  a<!t 
of  envy  had  fomewhat  in  it  of  witchcraft,  fo  there  is  no  other  cure  of  en- 
vy, but  the  cure  of  witchcraft :  and  that  is,  to  remove  the  lot  (as  they  call 
it)  and  to  lay  it  upon  another.  For  which  purpofe,  the  wifcr  fort  of  great 
perfons  bring  in  ever  upon  the  ftage,  fomebody  upon  whom  to  derive  the 
envy  that  would  come  upon  themfelves  ;  fometimes  upon  minifters  and  fef- 
vants;  fometimes  upon  colleagues  and  aflbciates,  and  the  like:  and  for  that 
turn,  there  are  never  wanting  fome  perfons  of  violent  and  undertaking 
natures,  who  fo  they  may  have  power  and  bufmefs,  will  take  it  at  any 
coil. 

Now  to  fpeak  of  publick  envy.  There  is  yet  fome  good  in  publick  en- 
vy, whereas  in  private  there  is  none.  For  publick  envy  is  as  an  ollracifm, 
that  eclipfeth  men  when  they  grow  too  great :  and  therefore  it  is  a  bridle  al- 
fo  to  great  ones,  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 

This  envy,  being  in  the  Latin  word  invidia^  goeth  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages by  the  name  of  difcontentment ;  of  which  we  Ihall  fpeak  in  hand- 
ling fedition.  It  is  a  difeafe,  in  a  ftate,  like  to  infedion  :  for  as  infection 
fpreadeth  upon  that  which  is  found,  and  tainteth  it ;  fo  when  envy  is  gotten 
once  into  a  ftate,  it  traduceth  even  the  beft  ad:ions  thereof,  and  turneth 
them  into  an  ill  odour  ;  and  therefore  there  is  little  won  by  intermingling  of 
plaufible  actions :  for  that  doth  argue  but  a  weaknefs  and  fear  of  envy, 
which  hurteth  fo  much  the  more,  as  it  is  likewife  ufual  in  infedlions ; 
which  if  you  fear  them,  you  call  them  upon  you. 

This  publick  envy  feemeth  to  beat  chiefly  upon  principal  officers  or  mi- 
nifters,  rather  than  upon  kings  and  ftates  themfelves.  But  this  is  a  fure 
rule,  that  if  the  envy  upon  the  minifter  be  great,  when  the  caufe  ot  it  in 
him  is  fmall ;  or  if  the  envy  be  general  in  a  manner  upon  all  the  miniiters 
of  an  eflate,  then  the  envy  (though  hidden)  is  truly  upon  the  Ifate  it  felf. 
And  fo  much  of  publick  envy  or  difcontentment,  and  the  ditfcrence  thereof 
from  private  envy,  which  was  handled  in  the  firft  place. 

We  will  add  this  in  general  touching  the  affection  of  envy ;  that  of  all  o- 
ther  affcdtions,  it  is  the  mofl  importune  and  continual :  tor  of  other  affec- 
tions, there  is  occafion  given  but  now  and  then  ;  and  therefore  it  was  well 
faid,  Invidiafejlos  dies  non  agit :  for  it  is  ever  working  upon  fome  or  other. 
And  it  is  alfo  noted,  that  love  and  envy  do  make  a  man  pine,  which  other  at- 
fedions  do  not,  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  continual.  It  is  alfo  the  vilelf  affct,tiuii, 
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and  the  moft  depraved ;  for  which  caufe  it  is  the  proper  attribute  of  the 
devil,  who  is  called,  the  envious  man^  that  Joweth  tares  amongfi  the  wheat  by 
night.  As  it  always  cometh  to  pafs,  that  envy  worketh  fubtilly,  and  in  the 
dark;  and  to  the  prejudice  of  good  things,  fuch  as  is  the  wheat. 

X.    Of  love. 

The  ftage  is  more  beholden  to  love,  than  the  life  of  man.  For  as  to  the 
llagf,  love  is  c\'en  matter  of  comedies,  and  now  and  then  of  tragedies  j  but 
in  life  it  doch  much  mifchief,  fometimes  like  a  firen,  fometimes  like  a  fu- 
ry. You  may  obferve,  that  amongft  all  the  great  and  worthy  perfons, 
(whereof  the  memory  remaineth,  either  ancient  or  recent,)  there  is  not  one 
thit  hath  been  transported  to  the  mad  degree  of  love  ;  which  Ihews,  that 
great  fpirits,  and  great  bufinefs,  do  keep  out  this  weak  paffion.  You  mufl 
except  neverthelefs  Marcus  Antonius  the  half  partner  of  the  empire  of  Rome, 
and  Appius  Claudius  the  decemvir  and  law-giver  -,  whereof  the  former  was 
indeed  a  voluptuous  man,  and  inordinate;  but  the  latter  was  an  aulltzre  and 
wife  man :  and  therefore  it  feems  (though  rarely)  that  love  can  find  entrance, 
not  only  into  an  open  heart,  but  alfo  into  a  heart  well  fortified,  if  watch  be 
not  well  kept.  It  is  a  poor  faying  of  E/>/rar;^i  5  Satis  jnagniim  alter  alteri 
tbeatrum  fumus :  As  if  man,  made  for  the  contemplation  of  heaven,  and  all 
noble  objefts,  fhould  do  nothing  but  kneel  before  a  little  idol,  and  make 
himfelf  fiibjedt,  though  not  of  the  mouth,  (as  beafts  are)  yet  of  the  eye, 
which  was  given  him  for  higher  purpofes.  It  is  a  ftrange  thing  to  note  the 
excefs  of  this  paiiron  ;  and  how  it  braves  the  nature  and  value  of  things  by 
this,  that  the  fpeaking  in  a  perpetual  hyperbole,  is  comely  in  nothing  but  in 
love:  neither  is  it  merely  in  the  phrafe;  for  whereas  it  hath  been  well  faid, 
that  the  arch  flatterer,  with  whom  all  the  petty  flatterers  have  intelligence,  is 
a  man's  felt;  certainly  the  lover  is  more.  For  there  was  never  proud  man 
thought  (o  abfurdly  well  of  himfelf,  as  the  lover  doth  of  the  perfon  loved  ; 
and  therefore  it  was  well  f.iid,  that  it  is  impofhble  to  love,  and  to  be  wife. 
Neither  doth  this  weaknefs  appear  to  others  only,  and  not  to  tlie  party  lo- 
ved, but  to  the  loved  moft  of  all ;  except  the  love  be  reciproque.  For  it  is  a 
true  rule,  that  love  is  ever  rewarded  either  with  the  reciproque,  or  with  aa 
inward  and  fecret  contempt :  by  how  much  the  more  men  ought  to  beware 
Of  this  paflion,  which  lofeth  not  only  other  things,  but  it  felf  As  for  the 
other  lofTes,  the  poet's  relation  doth  well  figure  them  ;  that  he  that  prefer- 
red Helena^  quitted  the  gifts  oi'Juno  and  Pallas:  for  whofoever  efleemeth 
too  much  of  amorous  affedlion,  quitteth  both  riches  and  wifdom.  This 
paffion  hath  its  floods  in  the  very  times  of  weaknefs,  which  are,  great  pro- 
fperity,  and  great  adverfity;  though  this  latter  hath  been  lefs  obferved  ;  both 
which  times  kindle  love,  and  make  it  more  fervent,  and  therefore  fhew  it  to 
be  the  child  of  folly.  They  do  beft,  who,  if  they  cannot  but  admit  love,  yet 
make  it  keep  quarter  ;  and  fever  it  wholly  from  their  ferious  affairs  and 
aSions  of  life:  for  if  it  check  once  with  buiinefs,  it  troubleth  mens  fortunes, 
and  maketh  men  that  they  can  no  ways  be  true  to  their  own  ends.  I  know 
not  how,  but  martial  men  are  given  to  love :  I  think  it  is,  but  as  they  are 
given  to  wine ;  for  perils,  commonly  afk  to  be  paid  in  pleafures.  There  is 
in  man's  nature  a  fecret  inclination  and  motion  towards  love  of  others,  which 
if  it  be  not  fpent  upon  fome  one,  or  a  few,  doth  naturally  fpread  it  felf  to- 
wards many,  and  maketh  men  become  humane  and  charitable  ;  as  it  is  itzn 
Ibmetime  in  friars.  Nuptial  love  maketh  mankind ;  friendly  love  perfe<fleth 
it ;  but  wanton  love  corrupteth  and  embafeth  it. 
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XI.  Of  great  place. 

Men"  in  great  place  are  thrice  fervants ;   fervants  of  the  fovereign  or 
ftate  ;   fervants  of  fame  5  and  fervants  of  bufinefs :  So  as  they  have  no  free- 
dom, neither  In  their  perfons,  nor  in  their  aftions,  nor  in  their  times.     It 
is  a  ilrange  defire,  to  feek  power  and  to  lofe  hberty  ;  or  to  feek  power  over 
others,  and  to  lofe  power  over  a  man's  feif.     The  rifing  unto  place  is  la- 
borious; and  by  pains  men  come  to  greater  painsj  and  it  is  fometimes  bafe, 
and  by  indignities  men  come  to  dignities.     The  {landing  is  flippery,  and 
the  regrefs  is  either  a  downfall,  or  at  leaft  an  eclipfc,  which  is  a  melancholy 
thing.     Cum  non /is,  qui  fueris,  non  cfe,  cur 'velis  viveref  Nay,  retire  men 
cannot  when  they  would}  neither  will  they  when  it  wrere  reafon  :  but  are 
impatient  of  piivatenefs,  even  in  age  and  ficknefs,  which  require  the  (lia- 
dow  :  like  old  townfmen,  that  will  be  ftill  fitting  at  their  flreet  door,  though 
thereby  they  offer  age  to  fcorn.     Certainly  great  perfons  had  need  to  borrow- 
other  mens  opinions  to  think  themfelves  happy;  for  if  they  judge  by  their 
own  feeling,  they  cannot  find  it :  but  if  they  think  with  themfelves  v^hat 
other  men  think  of  them,  and  that  other  men  would  fain  be  as  they  are, 
then  they  are  happy  as  it  were  by  report,  when  perhaps  they  find  the  con- 
trary within.     For  they  are  the  firrt  that  find  their  own  griefs ;  though 
they  be  the  laft  that  find  their  own  faults.     Certainly  men  in  great  fortunes 
are  flrangers  to  themfelves,  and  while  they  are  in  the  puzzle  of  bufinefs, 
they  have  no  time  to  tend  their  health  either  of  body  or  mind.     ///?'  tmrs 
gravis  i?icubat,  qui  notus  }iimis  omnibus,  ignotus  moriturjibi.     In  place  there  is 
licence  to  do  good  and  evil ;  whereof  the  latter  is  a  curfe  ;  for  in  evil  the  beft 
condition  is  not  to  will ;  the  fccond  not  to  can.     But  power  to  do  good,  is 
the  true  and  lawful  end  of  afpiring.     For  good  thoughts,  (though  God  ac- 
cept them)  yet  towards  men  are  little  better  than  good  dreams;  except  they 
be  put  in  adl;  and  that  cannot  be  without  power  and  place  ;  as  the  vantage 
and  conmianding  ground.     Merit  and  good  works  is  the  end  of  man's  mo- 
tion;  andconfcienceof  the  fame,  is  the  accompliflament  of  man's  reft.     For 
if  a  man  can  be  partaker  of  God's  theater,  he  fliall  likewife  be  partaker  of 
God's  reft.    Et  converfus  Deus,  ut  aj'piceret  opera,  quae  fecenmt  rnaniis  fiiae^ 
vidit  quod  omnia  efjhxt  bona  nimis ;  and  then  the  fabbath.     In  the  difcharge 
of  thy  place,  fet  before  thee  the  beft  examples  j  for  imitation  is  a  globe  o? 
precepts.     And  after  a  time  fet  before  thee  thine  own  example ;  and  exa- 
mine thy  felf  ftridlly,  whether  thou  didft  not  beft  at  firft.     Negledl  not 
alfo  the  examples  of  thofe,  that  have  carried  themfelves  ill  in  the  fame  place  : 
not  to  fet  off  thy  felf  by  taxing  thy  memory;  but  to  dired:  thy  felf  what 
to  avoid.     Reform  therefore,    without  bravery  or  fcandal  of  former  times 
and  perfons  ;  but  yet  fee  it  down  to  thy  felf,  as  well  to  create  good  precedents, 
as  to  follow  them.     Reduce  things  to  the  firft  inftitution,   and  obferve 
wherein  and  how  they  have  degenerated  ;  but  yetalk  counfcl  of  both  times: 
of  the  ancient  time  what  is  beft ;  and  of  the  latter  time  what  is  fitteft.    Seek 
to    make  thy  courfe  regular  ;    that   men    may  know  belbre  hand  what 
they  may  expedt :  but  be  not  too  pofitive  and  peremptory  ;  and  exprefs  thv 
felf  well  when  thou  digrefil^ft  from  thy  rule.     Preferve  the  right  of  thy 
place,  but  ftir  not  queftions  of  jurifdidtion :  and  rather  afllime  thy  right  in 
filence,  and  de  failo,   than  voice  it  with  claims  and  challenges.     Prclerve 
likewife  the  rights  of  inferiour  places;  and  think  it  more  honour  to  dired: 
in  chief,  than  to  be  bufy  in  all.     Embrace  and  invite  helps  and  advices, 
touching  the  execution  of  thy  place :  and  do  not  drive  away  fuch  as  bring 
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'Vhee  information,  as  mcdlers ;  but  accept  of  them  in  good  part.     The  vf- 
xes  of  authority  are  chiefly  four  ;  delays,  corruption,  roughnefs,  and  faciUty. 
For  delays;  give  eafy  accefs;  keep  times  appointed;  go  through  with  that 
which  is  in  hand  ;  and  interlace  not  bulinefs  but  of  neceffitv.     For  corrup- 
tion ;  do  not  only  bind  thine  own  hands,  or  thy  fervants  hands,  from  takin?, 
but  bind  the  hands  of  fuitors  alfo  from  offering.     For  integrity  ufed  doth 
the  one;  but  integrity  profelledj  and  with  a  manifeft  deteftation  of  bribery, 
doth  the  other :  And  avoid  not  only  the  fault,  but  the  fufpicion.     Wliofo- 
ever  is  found  variable,   and  changeth  manifellly  without  manifeft  caufe, 
giveth  fufpicion  of  corruption.     Therefore  always  when  thou  changell  thine 
opinion  or  courfe,  profefs  it  plainly,  and  declare  it,  together  with  the  rea- 
fons  that  move  thee  to  change  ;  and  do  not  think  to  fleal  it.     A  fervant, 
or  a  favourite,  if  he  be  inward,  and  no  other  apparent  caule  of  efteem,  is 
commonly  thought  hut  fl  by-way  to  clofe  corruption.     For  roughnefs;  it 
is  a  needlefs  caufe  of  difcontent ;    feverity  breedeth  fear,   but  roughnefs 
breedeth  hate.     Even  reproofs  from  authority  ought  to  be  grave,  and  not 
taunting.     As  for  facility,  it  is  worfe  than  bribery.     For  bribes  come  but 
now  and  then  ;  but  if  importunityj  or  idle  refpects  lead  a  man,  he  fliall  ne- 
ver be  without.     So  Solomon  faith;  to  refpeB  perjbns  is  not  good;  for  Jucb  a 
man  loill  tranfgrej's  for  a  piece  of  bread.     It  is  moft  true  that  was  ancient- 
ly fpoken,  a  place  fheweth  the  man  :  and  it  flieweth  fome  to  the  better,  and 
fome  to  the  worfe;  omriiinn  confenju;  capax  imperii,  nifi  imperajjet^  faith  7^- 
citus  of  Galha  :  but  oiVefpafian  he  faith;  Jbliis  imperantiiim  Vejpajianus  mn~ 
iatus  in  melius.     Though  the  one  was  meant  of  fufficiency,   the  other  of 
manners  and  affcdlion.     It  is  an  affared  fign  of  a  worthy  and  generous  fpi- 
rit,  whom  honour  amends.     For  honour  is,  or  fhould  be  the  place  of  vi.'-- 
tue:  and  as  in  nature  things  move  violently  to  their  place,  and  calmly  in 
their  place;  fo  virtue  in  ambition  is  violent,  in  authority  fettled  and  calm. 
All  rifmg  to  great  place,  is  by  a  winding  ftair ;  and  if  there  be  factions,  it  is 
good  to  fide  a  man's  felf  whilft  he  is  in  the  rifmg  ;  and  to  balance  himfelf 
when  he  is  placed.     Ufe  the  memory  of  thy  predeceilbr  fairly  and  tendcrlv; 
for  if  thou  dofl  not,   it  is  a  debt  will  fure  be  paid  when  thou  art  gone. 
If  thou  have  colleagues,  refpedl  them,  and  rather  call  them  when  they  look 
not  for  it,  than  exclude  them  when  they  have  reafon  to  look  to  be  called. 
Be  not  too  fenfible,  or  too  remembring  of  thy  place  in  converfation,  and 
private  anfwers  to  fuitors;  but  let  it  rather  be  faid,  when  he  fits  in  place  he 
is  another  man. 

XII.    Of  boldnefs. 

It  is  a  trivial  grammar  fchool  text,  but  yet  worthy  a  wifeman's  confe- 
deration. Queflion  was  afked  of  Demo/lhenes,  what  was  the  chief  part 
of  an  orator?  Heanfwered,  adlion.  What  next?  adlion.  What  next  again? 
aftion.  He  faid  it  that  knew  it  befl: ;  and  had  by  nature  hiaifelf  no  advan- 
tage in  that  he  commended.  A  flrange  thing,  that  that  part  of  an  orator, 
which  is  but  fuperficial,  and  rather  the  virtue  of  a  player,  Ihould  be  placed 
fo  high  above  thole  other  noble  parts  of  invention^  elocution,  and  the  refl : 
nay  almofl:  alone,  as  if  it  were  all  in  all.  But  the  realbn  is  plain.  There 
is  in  humane  nature  generally,  more  of  the  fool  than  of  the  wife ;  and  there- 
fore thofe  faculties  by  which  the  foolilh  part  of  mens  minds  is  taken,  are 
mofl  potent.  Wonderful  like  is  the  cafe  of  boldnefs  in  civil  bufinefs ;  what 
iirff  ?  Boldnefs.  What  fecond  and  third  ?  Boldnefs.  And  yet  boldnefs  is  a 
child  of  ignorance  and  bafenefs,  far  inferiour  to  other  parts.     But  neverthe- 
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Icfs  it  doth  fafcinate,  and  bind  hand  and  foot,  thofe  that  are  either  {hallow 
:-  in  judgment,  or  weak  in  courage,  which  are  the  greateft  part;  yea,  and  pre- 
.1  vaileth  with  wife  men  at  weak  times :  therefore  we  fee  it  hath  done  won- 
-  ders  in  popular  ftates,  but  with  fenates  and  princes  lefs ;  and  more  ever  up- 
on the  firft  entrance  of  bold  perfons  into  adiion,  than  loon  after;  for  bold- 
nefs  is  an  ill  keeper  of  promife.  Surely,  as  there  are  mountebanks  for  the 
natural  body,  fo  are  there  mountebanks  for  the  politick  body  :  men  that  un- 
dertake great  cures,  and  perhaps  have  been  lucky  in  two  to  three  experi- 
ments, but  want  the  grounds  of  fcience,  and  therefore  cannot  hold  out : 
nay,  you  fliall  fee  a  bold  fellow  many  times  do  Mabomet's  miracle.  Ma- 
homet made  the  people  believe  that  he  would  call  an  hill  to  him,  and  from 
the  top  of  it  offer  up  his  prayers  for  the  obfervers  of  his  law.  The  people 
alTembled :  Mahomet  call'd  the  hill  to  come  to  hin-)  again  and  again;  and 
when  the  hill  ilood  ftill  he  was  never  a  whit  abaflied,  but  faid,  if  the  hill 
will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  will  go  to  the  hill.  So  thefe  men, 
when  they  have  promifed  great  matters,  and  failed  moil  Ihamefully,  yet  (if 
they  have  the  perfedion  of  boldnels)  they  will  but  flight  it  over^  and  make 
a  turn,  and  no  more  ado.  Certainly  to  men  of  great  judgment,  bold  per- 
fons are  a  fport  to  behold  ;  nay,  and  to  the  vulgar  alfo,  boldnefs  hath 
fomewhat  of  the  ridiculous :  for  if  abfurdity  be  the  fubje6l  of  laughter, 
doubt  you  not  but  great  boldnefs  is  feldpm  without  fome  abfurdity  :  elpeci- 
ally  it  is  a  fport  to  fee  when  a  bold  fellow  is  out  of  countenance,  for  that 
puts  his  face  into  a  moil  ihrunken  and  wooden  pofture,  as  needs  it  muft ; 
for  in  bafhfulnefs  the  fpirits  do  a  little  go  and  come;  but  with  bold  men,  up- 
on like  occafion,  they  Hand  at  a  flay  ;  like  a  Hale  at  chefs,  where  it  is  no 
mate,  but  yet  the  game  cannot  flir  :  but  this  laft  were  fitter  for  a  latyr,  than 
for  a  ferious  oblervation.  This  is  well  to  be  weighed,  that  boldnefs  is  ever 
blind  i  for  it  feeth  not  dangers  and  inconveniences :  therefore  it  is  ill  ia 
counfel,  good  in  execution  :  lb  that  the  right  ufe  of  bold  perfons  is,  that  they 
never  command  in  chief^  but  be  feconds,  and  under  the  direction  of  others. 
For  in  counfel,,  it  is  good  to  fee  dangers  ;  and  in  execution  not  to  fee  them, 
except  they  be  very  great. 

XIII.  Of  goodnefSj  and  goodnefs  of  nature. 

I  take  goodnefs  in  this  fenfe,  the  affedring  of  the  weal  of  men,  which  is 
that  the  Graeciam  call  Philantbj-opia ;  and  the  word  humanity  (as  it  is  ufed) 
is  a  little  too  light  to  exprefs  it.  Goodnefs  I  call  the  habit,  and  goodnefs  of 
nature  the  inclination.  This  of  all  virtues  and  dignities  of  the  mind  is  the 
greateft,  being  the  charafter  of  the  Deity ;  and  without  it  man  is  a  bufy, 
mifchievous,  wretched  thing,  no  better  than  a  kind  of  vermin.  Goodnefs 
anfwers  to  the  theological  virtue  charity,  and  admits  no  excefs  but  error. 
The  defire  of  power  in  excefs  caufed  the  angels  to  fall ;  the  deiire  of  know- 
ledge in  excefs  caufed  man  to  fall :  but  in  charity  there  is  no  excefs ;  neither 
can  angel  or  man  come  in  danger  by  it.  The  inclination  to  goodnefs  is 
imprinted  deeply  in  the  nature  of  man  ;  infomuch,  that  if  it  ilfue  not  to- 
wards men,  it  will  take  unto  other  living  creatures ;  as  it  is  (t:cn  in  the 
Turks,  a  cruel  people,  who  nevertbelefs  are  kind  to  beafts,  and  give  alms  to 
dogs  and  birds  :  infomuch  as  Bufiechius  reporteth,  a  Chrillian  boy  in  Con- 
ftatitinople  had  like  to  have  been  floned  for  gagging,  in  a  waggilhnefs,  a  long- 
billed  fowl.  Errors  indeed  in  this  virtue  of  goodnefs  or  charity,  may  be 
committed.  The  Italians  have  an  ungracious  proverb  ;  Tanto  buon  che  vat 
niente  j  fo  good,  that  he  is  good  for  nothing.  And  one  of  the  dodlors  of 
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Jtah,  Nicholas  Machiavel,  had  the  confidence  to  put  in  writing,  almoft  in 
plain  terms,  that  the  Chriftian  faith  had  given  up  good  men  in  prey  to  thofe 
that  are  tyrannical  and  unjuft  :  which  he  fpake,  becaufc  indeed  there  wa6 
never  law,  or  feci,  or  opinion,  did  fo  much  magnify  goodnefs,  as  the  Chri- 
ftian religion  doth  :  therefore  to  avoid  the  fcandal,  and  the  danger  both,  it 
is  good  to  take  knowledge  of  the  errors  of  an  habit  fo  excellent.  Seek  the 
good  of  other  men,  but  be  not  in  bondage  to  their  faces,  or  fancies  ;  for  that 
is  but  facility  or  foftnefs,  which  taketh  an  honeft  mind  prifoner.  Neither 
give  thou  AEJbfs  cock  a  gem,  who  would  be  better  pleafed,  and  happier 
if  he  had  a  barley  corn.  The  example  of  God  teacheth  the  leflbn  truly;  he 
jendeth  hi  a  rain^  and  maketh  his  fun  to  jhim  upon  thejufi  andihe  unjujl ;  but  he 
doth  not  rain  wealth,  nor  ihine  honour  and  virtues  upon  men  equally  :  com- 
mon benefits  are  to  be  communicated  with  all,  but  peculiar  benefits  with 
choice.  And  beware,  how  in  making  the  portraiture  thou  brcakell  the  pat- 
tern, for  divinity  maketh  the  love  of  oilrfclves  the  pattern  ;  the  love  of  our 
neiglibours  but  tlie  portraiture :  Sell  all  thou  haft,  and  give  it  fo  the  poor,-  and 
follow  me.  But  fell  not  all  thou  haft,  except  thou  come  and  follow  me  ;  that 
is,  except  thou  have  a  vocation,  wherein  thou  mayeft  do  as  much  good  with 
little  means  as  with  great :  for  otherwife,  in  feeding  the  ftreams,  thou  dryeft 
the  fountain.  Neither  is  there  only  a  habit  of  goodnefs  direfted  by  right 
reafon;  but  there  is  in  fome  men,  even  in  nature,  a  difpofition  towards  it; 
as  on  the  other  fide  there  is  a  natural  malignity.  For  there  be,  that  in  their 
nature  do  not  aflrd  the  good  of  others.  The  lighter  fort  of  malignity  turn- 
cth  but  to  a  crofihefs,  or  frowardnefs,  or  aptnefs  to  oppofe,  or  difficilnefs,  or 
the  like;  but  the  deeper  foi  t  to  envy,|and  mere  mifchief.  Such  men,  in  o- 
ther  mens  calamities,  are  as  it  were  in  feafon,  and  are  ever  on  tlie  loading 
part ;  not  fo  good  as  the  dogs  tliat  licked  Lazarus  fores,  but  like  flies  that 
are  ftill  buzzing  upon  any  thing  that  is  raw  ;  Mifanthropi,  that  make  it  their 
pradice  to  bring  men  to  the  bough,  and  yet  have  never  a  tree  for  the  pur- 
pofe  in  their  gardens,  as  Ti?non  had  :  fuch  difpofitions  are  the  very  errors  of 
humane  nature^  and  yet  they  are  the  fitteft  timber  to  make  great  politicks 
of;  like  to  knee  timber  that  is  good  for  fliips  that  are  ordained  to  be 
tofled,  but  hot  for  building  houfes  that  fliall  ftand  firm.  The  parts  and 
figns  of  goodnefs  are  many.  If  a  man  be  gracious  and  cotirteous  to  ftran- 
gers,  it  fliews  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  v/orld,  and  that  his  heart  is  no  iilajid  cut 
off  from  other  lands,  but  a  continent  that  joins  to  them.  If  he  be  com- 
pafiionate  towards  the  affliftions  of  others,  it  ftiews  that  his  heart  is  like  the 
noble  tree  that  is  wounded  itfelf,  when  it  gives  the  balm.  If  he  eafily 
pardons  and  remits  offences,  it  fliews  that  his  minJ  is  planted  above  inju- 
ries; fo  that  he  cannot  be  fnot.  If  he  be  thankful  for  fmall  benefits,  it 
ftiews  that  he  weighs  mens  minds,  and  not  their  trafh.  But  above  all,  if  he 
have  St.  Paul's  perfed:ion,  that  he  would  wifli  to  be  an  anathema  from 
Chrijl,  for  the  falvation  of  his  brethren,  it  ftieWs  much  of  a  divine  naturCj 
and  a  kind  of  conformity  with  Chriji  himfelf. 

XIV.  Of  a  king. 

1.  A  king  is  a  mortal  god  on  earth,  unto  whom  the  living  God  hath  lent 
his  own  name  as  a  great  honour  ;  but  withal  told  him,  he  fliould  die  like  a 
man,  left  he  fliould  be  proud  and  flatter  himfelf,  that  God  hath  with  his 
name  imparted  unto  him  his  nature  alfo. 

2.  Of  all  kind  of  men,  God  is  the  leaft  beholden  unto  them  j  for  he  doth 
tnoft  for  them,  and  they  do  ordinarily  leaft  for  him. 
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3.  A  king  that  would  not  feel  his  crown  too  heavy  for  him,  mufl  weaf 
it  every  day;  but  if  he  think  it  too  light,  he  knoweth  not  of  what  metal  it 
is  made, 

4.  He  mull  make  religion  the  rule  of  government,  and  not  to  balance  the 
fcale  ;  for  he  thatcafleth  in  religion  only  to  make  the  fcales  even,  his  own 
weight  is  contained  in  thofe  charadlers,  Mem,  menc,  tekel,  upbarftn,  he  is 
fmnd  too  light  his  kingdom  Jhall  be  taken  from  him. 

5.  An»  that  king  that  holds  not  religion  the  befl  reafon  of  ftate,  is  void 
of  all  piety  and  juftice,  the  fupporters  of  a  king. 

6.  He  muft  be  able  to  give  counfel  himlelf,  but  not  to  rely  thereupon; 
for  though  happy  events  juftify  their  counfels,  yet  it  is  better  that  the  evil 
event  of  good  advice  be  rather  imputed  to  a  fubjeft  than  a  fovereign. 

7.  He  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  which  iliould  not  run  with  a  wafte 
pipe,  left  the  courtieis  fell  the  water,  and  then  (as  papifts  lay  of  their  holy 
wells)  it  loles  the  virtue. 

8.  He  is  the  life  of  the  law,  not  only  as  he  is  Itx  loquem  himfelf,  but 
becaufe  he  animateth  the  dead  letter,  making  it  adive  towards  all  his  fub- 
jed:s,  praemio  &  pocua, 

9.  A  wife  king  muft  do  lefs  in  altering  his  laws  than  he  may  ;  for  new 
government  is  ever  dangerous.  It  being  true  in  the  body  politick,  as  in 
the  corporal,  that  omnisj'ubita  immutatio  ejl  periculofa  ;  and  though  it  b 
the  better,  yet  it  is  not  without  a  fearful  appreheniion  ;  for  he  that  chang- 
eth  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  kingdom,  thinketh  there  is  no  good  title  to  a 
crown,  but  by  conqueft. 

10.  A  king  that  letteth  to  fale  (eats  of  juftice,  opprelTeth  the  people;  for 
he  teacheth  his  judges  to  fell  juftice;  and  precio  parata  prccio  "cenditur  ju- 
ftitia. 

11.  Bounty  and  magnificence  are  virtues  very  regal,  but  a  prodigal  king 
is  nearer  a  tyrant  than  a  parfimonious;  for  ftore  at  home  draweth  not  his 
contemplations  abroad  ;  hut  want  fupplieth  it  felf  of  what  is  next,  and  ma- 
ny times  the  next  way :  a  king  herein  muft  be  wife,  and  know  what  he  may 
juftly  do. 

12.  That  king  which  is  not  feared,  is  not  loved;  and  he  that  is  well  feen 
in  his  craft,  muft  as  well  ftudy  to  be.  feared  as  loved ;  yet  not  loved  for  fear, 
but  feared  for  love. 

13.  Therefore,  as  he  muft  always  refemble  him  whofe  great  name  he 
beareth,  and  that  as  in  manitefting  the  fweet  influence  of  his  mercy  on  the 
fevere  ftroke  of  his  juftice  fometimes,  fo  in  this  not  to  fuffer  a  man  of 
death  to  live;  for  befides  that  the  land  doth  mourn,  the  reftraint  of  juftice 
towards  fin,  doth  more  retard  the  afted:ion  of  love,  than  the  extent  of  mer- 
cy doth  enflame  it ;  and  fure  where  love  is  [ill]  beftowed,  fear  is  quite 
loft. 

14.  His  greateft  enemies  are  his  flatterers;  for  though  they  ever  fpeak  on 
his  fide,  yet  their  words  ftill  make  againft  him. 

15.  The  love  which  a  king  oweth  to  a  weal  publick,  Ihould  not  be  re- 
ftrained  to  any  one  particular  ;  yet  that  his  more  fpecial  favour  do  refled: 
upon  Tome  worthy  ones,  is  fomewhat  neceftary,  becaufe  there  are  few  of 
that  capacity. 

16.  He  muft  have  a  fpecial  care  of  five  things,  if  he  would  not  have  his 
crown  to  be  but  to  him  infcUx  felicitas. 

First,  ih^i  ftmulata  j'anSlitai  be  not  in  the  church  ;  for  that  is  duplex 
iniquitas. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  that  imitilis  aequitas  fit  not  in  the  chancery ;  for  that  is  inepta 
viij'ericordia. 

Thirdly,  that  utilis  iniquitas  keep  not  the  exchequer  3  for  that  is  cru- 
dele  latrocinium. 

Fourthly,  thztjidelis  femerifashc  not  his  general;  for  that  will  bring 
but  feram  poenitentiam. 

Fifthly,  that  injidelii  priidentia  be  not  his  general;  for  that  is  anguh 
fab  viridi  herba. 

To  conclude;  as  he  is  of  the  greateft  power,  fo  he  is  fubjeft  to  the  great- 
eft  cares,  made  the  fervant  of  his  people,  or  elfe  he  were  without  a  calling 
at  all. 

He  then  that  honoureth  him  not  is  next  an  atheift,  wanting  the  fear  of 
God  in  his  heart. 

XV.    Of  nobility. 

We  will  fpeak  of  nobility  firft  as  a  portion  of  an  eftate,  then  as  a  condi- 
tion of  particular  perfons.  A  monarchy,  where  there  is  no  nobility  at  all, 
is  ever  a  pure  and  abfolute  tyranny  ;  as  that  of  the  Turks:  for  nobility  at- 
tempers lovereignty,  and  draws  the  eyes  of  the  people  fomewhatafide  from 
the  line  royal.  But  for  democracies  they  need  it  not ;  and  they  are  com- 
monly more  quiet,  and  lefs  fubjed:  to  fedition,  than  where  there  are  ftirps  of 
nobles;  for  mens  eyes  are  upon  the  bufinefs,  and  not  upon  the  perfons :  or 
if  upon  the  perfons,  it  is  for  the  bufinefs  fake,  as  fitteft,  and  not  for  flags 
and  pedigree.  We  fee  the  Switzers  laft  well,  notwithftanding  their  diver- 
fity  of  religion,  and  of  cantons :  for  utility  is  their  bond,  and  not  refpedls. 
The  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  their  government,  excel : 
for  where  there  is  an  equality,  the  confultations  are  more  indifferent,  and 
the  payments  and  tributes  more  chearful.  A  great  and  potent  nobility  ad- 
detla  majefty  to  a  monarch,  but  diminifheth  power  ;  and  putteth  hfe  and 
fpirit  into  the  people,  but  prefleth  their  fortune.  It  is  well  when  nobles 
are  not  too  great  for  fovereignty,  nor  for  juftice  -,  and  yet  maintained  in  that 
height,  as  the  infolency  of  inferiors  may  be  broken  upon  them,  before  it 
come  on  too  fall  upon  the  majefty  of  kings.  A  numerous  nobility  caufeth 
poverty  and  inconvenience  in  a  ftate,  for  it  is  a  furcharge  of  expence;  and 
befides,  it  being  of  neceffity  that  many  of  the  nobility  fall  in  time  to  be  weak 
in  fortune,  it  maketh  a  kind  of  difproportion  between  honour  and  means. 

As  for  nobility  in  particular  perfons  :  It  is  a  reverend  thing  to  fee  an  an- 
cient caftle  or  building  not  in  decay  ;  or  to  fee  a  fair  timber  tree  found  and' 
pejfedt ;  how  much  more  to  behold  an  ancient  noble  family,  which  hath 
flood  againft  the  waves  and  weathers  of  time  ?  for  new  nobility  is  but  the  ad: 
of  power,  but  ancient  nobility  is  thea£t  of  time.  Thofe  that  are  firft  raifed 
to  nobility,  are  commonly  more  virtuous,  but  lefs  innocent,  than  their  de- 
fcendents;  for  there  is  rarely  any  rifing,  but  by  a  commixture  of  good  and 
evil  arts  :  but  it  is  reafon  the  memory  of  their  virtues  remain  to  their  pofte- 
rity,  and  their  faults  die  with  themfelves.  Nobility  of  birth  commonly  aba- 
teth  induftry  ;  and  he  that  is  not  induftrious,  envieth  him  that  is.  Befides, 
noble  perfons  cannot  go  much  higher  ;  and  he  that  ftandeth  at  a  ftay,  when 
others  rife,  can  hardly  avoid  motion  of  envy.  On  the  other  fide,  nobility 
exUnguiiheth  the  palTive  envy  from  others  towards  them,  becaufe  they  are 
in  polTefTion  of  honour.  Certainly  kings  that  have  able  men  of  their  nobili- 
ty, fhall  findeafe  in  employing  them,  and  a  better  Aide  into  their  bufinefs: 
for  people  naturally  bend  to  them,  as  born  in  fome  fort  to  command. 

XVI.  Of 
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XVI.  Offedkiom  and  troubles. 
Shepherds  of  people  had  need  know  the  kalendars  of  tempefls  in  ftate; 
which  are  commonly  greateft  when  things  grow  to  equality  ;  as  natural 
tempefts  are  greateft  about  the  aequiJioBia.  And  as  there  are  certain  hol- 
low blafts  of  wind,  and  fecret  fwelUngs  of  feas,  before  a  tempeft,  fo  are 
there  in  ftates  : 

•  Ilk  etiam  caecos  injlarc  tumidtin 

Sacpe  monet,  fraudefqiie  &  operta  tumej'cere  hcila. 

Libels,  and  licentious  difcourfes  againft  the  ftate,  when  they  are  fre- 
quent and  open  ;  aad  in  like  fort  falfe  news  often  running  up  and  down  to 
the  diiadvanlage  of  the  ftate,  and  haftily  embraced,  are  amongft  the  figns 
of  troubles.  Virgil  giving  the  pedigree  of  fame,  faith,  Ihe  was  fifter  to 
the  giants. 

lllam  terra  parens,  ira  irritaki  deoriim, 
Extrona'/n  (ut  perhibent)  Coeo  Enceladoqiie  fororem 
Progenuit. AEneid.  IV.  177. 

As  if  fames  were  the  reliques  of  feditions  paft  :  but  they  are  no  lefs  indeed 
the  preludes  of  feditions  to  come.  Howfoever  he  noteth  it  right,  that  fedi- 
tious  tumults,  and  feditions  fames,  differ  no  more,  but  as  brother  and  fifter, 
mafculine  and  feminine  ;  efpecially  if  it  come  to  that,  that  the  beft  adlions 
of  a  ftate,  and  the  moft  plaufible,  and  which  ought  to  give  greateft  con- 
tentment, are  taken  in  ill  fenfe  and  traduced:  for  that  fliews  the  envy  great, 
as  'Tacitus  faith  ;  conjlata  magna  invidia,  feu  bene,  feu  male,  gefta  premiint. 
Neither  doth  it  follow,  that  becaufe  thefe  fames  are  a  fign  of  troubles,  that 
the  fupprefling  of  them  with  too  much  feverity,  ftiould  be  a  remedy  of 
troubles.  For  the  dei'piftng  of  them  many  times  checks  them  beft  ;  and 
the  going  about  to  ftop  them,  doth  but  make  a  wonder  long-lived.  Alfo 
that  kind  of  obedience  which  Tacitus  fpeaketh  of,  is  to  be  held  fufpeded  j 
Erant  in  officio,  fed  tamen  qui  77ialle7it  mandata  imperantiu7)i  i7jte7'pretari, 
qua7n  exequi ;  difputing,  excufing,  cavilling  upon  mandates  and  directions, 
is  a  kind  of  fliaking  off*  the  yoke,  and  aft'ay  of  difobedience  :  efpecially  if  in 
thofe  difputings,  they  which  are  for  the  diredion,  fpeak  fearfully  and  ten- 
derly ;  and  thofe  that  are  againft  it,  audacioully. 

Also,  as  Mackiavel  noteth  well,  when  princes  that  ought  to  be  common 
parents,  make  themfelves  as  a  party,  and  lean  to  a  fide,  it  is  as  a  boat  that 
is  overthrown  by  uneven  weight  on  the  one  fide :  as  was  well  feen  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  third  of  Fra7ice  ;  for  firft,  himfelf  entred  league  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  proteftants ;  and  prefently  after  the  lame  league  was 
turned  upon  himfelf.  For  when  the  authority  of  princes  is  made  but  an 
acceftary  to  a  caufe;  and  that  there  be  other  bands  that  tie  fafter  than  the 
band  of  fovereignty,   kings  begin  to  be  put  almoft  out  of  poflellion. 

Also,  when  difcords,  and  quarrels,  and  fadions,  are  carried  openly  and 
audacioufly  ;  it  is  a  fign  the  reverence  of  government  is  loft.  For  the  mo- 
tions of  the  greateft  perfons  in  a  government,  ought  to  be  as  the  motions  of 
the  planets  under  primian  mobile,  (according  to  the  old  opinion;)  which  is, 
that  every  of  them  is  carried  fwiftly  by  the  higheft  motion,  and  foitly  in 
their  own  motion.  And  therefore  when  great  ones  in  their  own  particular 
motion  move  violently,  and  as  Tacitus  expreflcth  it  well,  liberius^  qua/n  ut 
i77iperantium  meminifjent ;  it  is  a  fign  the  orbs  are  out  of  frame.  For  reve- 
rence 
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lence  Is  that  wherewith  princes  are  girt  from  God,  who  threatneth  the  dif- 
iblving  thereof  i  Jblvam  cifigula  regum. 

So  when  any  of  the  four  pillars  of  government  are  mainly  fliaken,  or 
■weakned,  (which  are  religion,  juftice,  counfel  and  treafure,)  men  had 
need  to  piay  for  fair  weather.  But  let  us  pafs  from  this  part  of  pre- 
didlions,  (concerning  which,  neverthelefs,  more  light  may  be  taken  from 
that  which  foUoweth,)  and  let  us  fpeak  firft  of  the  materials  of  feditions  -, 
then  of  the  motives  of  them  ;  and  thirdly  of  the  remedies. 

Concerning  the  materials  of  fedition.  It  is  a  thing  well  tobeconfidered: 
for  the  fureil:  way  to  prevent  feditions,  (if  the  times  do  bear  it,)  is  to  take 
away  the  matter  of  them.  For  if  there  be  fuel  prepared,  it  is  hard  to  tell 
whence  the  fpark  ihall  come,  that  fhall  fet  it  on  fire.  The  matter  of 
feditions  is  of  two  kinds ;  much  poverty  and  much  difcontentment.  It  is 
certain,  fo  many  overthrown  eftates,  fo  many  votes  for  troubles.  Lucan 
noteth  well  the  liate  of  Rome y  before  the  civil  war; 

Hinc  li/ura  vor^jx,  rapidiimque  in  tempore  foenus, 
Hinc  conculjci  fides,  &  mult  is  utile  belliim. 

This  fMX\Q.multis  utile  bellinn,  is  an  aflured  and  infallible  fign,  of  a  ftate 
difpoied  to  feditions  and  troubles.  And  if  this  poverty  and  broken  elf  ate 
in  the  better  lort,  be  joined  with  a  want  and  neceffity  in  the  mean  peo- 
ple, the  danger  is  imminent  and  great.  For  the  rebellions  of  the  belly  are 
the  worfl.  As  for  difcontentments,  they  are  in  the  politick  body,  like  to 
humours  in  the  natural,  which  are  apt  to  gather  a  preternatural  hear, 
and  to  enflame.  And  let  no  prince  meafure  the  danger  of  them,  by  this; 
whether  they  be  juft,  or  unjuft  ;  for  that  were  to  imagine  people  to  be 
too  reafonable;  who  do  often  fpurn  at  their  own  good  :  not  yet  by  this ; 
whether  the  griefs  whereupon  they  rife,  be  in  fact  great  or  fmall.  For 
they  are  the  mod  dangerous  difcontentments,  where  the  fear  is  greater 
than  the  feeling.  Dolendt  modus,  timendi  non  item.  Beddes,  in  great  op- 
preffions,  the  lame  things  that  provoke  the  patience,  do  withal  mate  the 
courage  :  but  in  fears  it  is  not  fo.  •  Neither  let  auy  prince  or  ftate  be  le- 
cure  concerning  difcontentments,  becaufe  they  have  been  often,  or  have 
been  long,  and  yet  no  peril  hath  enfued  ;  for  as  it  is  true  that  every  vapour, 
or  fume,  do'Ji  not  turn  into  a  ftorm  ;  fo  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  ftorms, 
though  they  blow  over  diveis  times,  yet  may  fall  at  laft  ;  and  as  the  Spanijh 
piovtrb  noteth  well,  the  cord  breaketh  at  the  laft  by  the  weakeft  pull. 

The  caufes  and  motives  of  feditions  are,  innovation  in  religion,  taxes, 
alterations  of  laws  and  cuftoms,  breaking  of  privileges,  general  opprefiion, 
advancement  of  unworthy  perfons,  ftrangers,  dearths,  djfbanded  Ibldiers, 
fadtions  grown  defperate  :  And  whatfoever  in  offending  people,  joineth 
and  knitteth  them  in  a  common  caufe. 

For  the  reir.edies,  tliere  may  be  fome  general  prefervatives,  whereof  we 
will  fpeak  5  as  for  the  juft  cure,  it  muft  anlwer  to  the  particular  difeafe  : 
and  fo  be  left  to  counfel,  rather  than  rule. 

The  firft  remedy  or  prevention,  is  to  remove  by  all  means  poffible,  that 
material  caufe  of  fedition,  whereof  we  fpeak ;  which  is  want  and  poverty 
in  the  eftate.  To  which  purpofe,  ferveth  the  opening,  and  well  balan- 
cing of  trade;  thecherifliing  of  manufadures;  the  baniftiing  of  idlenefs  ;  the 
rcprelfing  of  wafte  and  excefs  by  fumptuary  laws ;  the  improvement  and 
hufbanding  .of  the  foil,  the  regulating  of  prices  of  things  vendible  ;  the 
moderating  of  taxes  and  tributes,  and  the  like.  Generally  it  is  to  be  forefeen. 

Vol.  III.        '  Sf  that 
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that  the  population  of  a  kingdom  (efpecially  if  it  be  not  mown  down  by 
wars)  do  not  exceed  the  flock  of  the  kingdom,  which  fliould  maintain 
them.  Neither  is  the  population  to  be  reckoned,  only  by  number  :  for  a 
fmaller  number,  that  fpend  more,  and  earn  lefs,  do  wear  out  an  eftate, 
fooner  than  a  greater  number  that  live  lower,  and  gather  more.  Therefore 
the  multiplying  of  nobility,  and  other  degrees  of  quality,  in  an  over  propor- 
tion, to  the  common  people,  doth  fpeedily  bring  a  ftate  to  neceflity :  and  fo"' 
doth  likewife  an  overgrown  Clergy  ;  for  they  bring  nothing  to  the  ftock  j 
and  in  like  manner,  when  more  are  bred  fcholars,  than  preferments  can 
take  off. 

It  is  likewife  to  be  remembred,  that  forafmuch  as  the  increafe  of  any 
eftate  muft  be  upon  the  foreigner,  (for  whatfoever  is  fomewhere  gotten  is 
fomewhere  loft;  there  be  but  three  things  which  one  nation  felleth  unto 
another;  the  commodity  as  nature  yieldeth  it;  the  manufaclure ;  and  the 
vedlure  or  carriage.  So  that  if  thefe  three  wheels  go,  wealth  will  flow  as 
in  a  fpring  tide.  And  it  cometh  many  times  to  pals,  that  materiam  fiiper- 
abit  opus;  that  the  work  and  carriage  is  more  worth  than  the  material,  and 
enricheth  a  ftate  more  ;  as  is  notably  feen  in  the  Low-Coimtrey  men,  who 
have  the  beft  mines  above  ground  in  the  world. 

Above  all  things  good  policy  is  to  be  ufed,  that  thetreafure  and  moneys  in 
a  ftate,  be  not  gathered  into  few  hands.  For  otherwife  a  ftate  may  have  a 
great  ftock  and  yet  ftarve.  And  money  is  like  muck,  not  good  except  it  be 
I'pread.  This  is  done  chiefly  by  fuppreffing,  or  at  the  leaft  keeping  a 
ftrait  hand  upon  the  devouring  trades  of  ufury,  ingrolling,  great  pafturages^ 
and  the  like. 

For  removing  difcontentments,  or  at  leaft  the  danger  of  them,  there  is 
in  every  ftate  (as  we  know)  two  portions  of  fubjedts,  the  nobles,  and  the 
commonalty.  When  one  of  thefe  is  difcontent,  the  danger  is  not  great;  for 
common  people  are  of  flow  motion,  if  they  be  not  excited  by  the  greater 
fort ;  and  the  greater  fort  are  of  fmall  ftrength,  except  the  multitude  be 
apt  and  ready  to  move  of  themfelvcs.  Then  is  the  danger,  when  the  great- 
er fort  do  but  wait  for  the  troubling  of  the  waters  amor.gft  the  meaner, 
that  then  they  may  declare  themfelves.  The  poets  feign,  that  the  reft  of 
th.e  Gods  would  have  bound  'Jupiter;  which  he  hearing  of,  by  the  counfcl 
of  Pallas,  fent  for  Briarcus  with  his  hundred  hands  to  come  in  to  his  aid. 
An  emblem  no  doubt  to  fliew,  how  fafe  it  is  for  monarchs  to  make  fure  of 
the  good  will  of  common  people. 

To  give  moderate  liberty,  for  griefs  and  difcontentments  to  evaporate,  (fo 
it  be  without  too  great  infolcncy  or  bravery)  is  a  fafe  way.  For  he  that 
turneth  the  humours  back,  and  maketli  the  wound  bleed  inwards,  endanger- 
eth  malign  ulcers  and  pernicious  impoftumations. 

The  part  oi Epimetheus  might  well  become  Prometheus,  in  the  cafe  of 
difcontentments,  for  there  is  not  a  better  provifion  againft  them.  Epime- 
theus,  when  griefs  and  evils  flew  abroad,  at  laft  fliut  the  lid,  and  kept  hope 
in  the  bottom  of  the  veiTcl.  Certainly  the  politick  and  artificial  nouriftiinc^ 
and  entertaining  of  hopes,  and  carrying  men  from  hopes  to  hopes,  is  one  of 
the  beft  antidotes  againft  the  poifon  of  difcontentments.  And  it  is  a  certain 
fign  of  a  wife  government  and  proceeding,  when  it  can  hold  mens  hearts 
by  hopes,  when  it  cannot  by  fatisfadion  :  and  when  it  can  handle  things  in 
fuch  manner,  as  no  evil  ftiall  appear  fo  peremptory,  but  that  it  hath  fome 
outlet  of  hope  ;  which  is  the  lefs  hard  to  do,  becaufe  both  particular  perfons 

^nd 
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and  fadions  are  apt  enough  to  flatter  themfelves,  or  at  leafl  to  brave  that 
which  they  beHeve  not. 

Also,  the  forefight  and  prevention  that  there  be  no  Hkely  or  fit  head, 
whereuiKu  difcontented  perfons  may  refort,  and  under  whom  they  may 
join,  is  a  known  but  an  excellent  point  of  caution.  I  underfland  a  fit  head, 
to  be  one  that  hath  greatnefs  and  reputation  j  that  hath  confidence  with, 
the  difcontented  party,  and  upon  whom  they  turn  their  eyes  ;  and  that  is 
thought  difcontented  in  his  own  particular  j  which  kind  of  perfons  are  ei- 
ther to  be  won  and  reconciled  to  the  ftate,  and  that  in  a  faft  and  true  man- 
ner ;  or  to  be  fronted  with  fome  other  of  the  fame  party  that  may  oppofe 
them,  and  fo  divide  the  reputation.  Generally,  the  dividing  and  breaking 
of  all  fadions  and  combinations  that  are  adverfe  to  the  ftate,  and  fetting 
them  at  diftance,  or  at  leaft  diftruft  amongfl:  themfelves,  is  not  one  of  the 
worft  remedies.  For  it  is  a  defperate  cafe,  if  thofe  that  hold  with  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  ftate,  be  full  of  difcord  and  fadion ;  and  thofe  that  are 
againlt  it  be  entire  and  united, 

I  have  noted,  that  fome  witty  and  fliarp  fpeeches  which  have  fallen  from 
princes,  have  given  fire  to  feditions.  Caefar  did  himfelf  infinite  hurt  in  that 
fpeech  ;  Sylla  nefc'roit  liter  a,  non  potuit  diBare  :  for  it  did  utterly  cut  off 
that  hope  which  men  had  entertained,  that  he  would  at  one  time  or  other 
give  over  his  didatorlliip.  Galba  undid  himfelf  by  that  fpeech  ;  legi  a  fi 
militein,  non  emi:  for  it  put  the  foldiers  out  of  hopes  of  the  donative.  Probui 
Ijjcewife  by  that  fpeech,  fi  "vixero,  non  opus  erit  amplius  Romano  imperio  mili- 
tibus;  a  fpeech  of  great  defpair  for  the  foldiers ;  and  many  the  like.  Surely, 
princes  had  need  in  tender  matter  and  ticklifli  times  to  beware  what  they 
fay  ;  efpecially  in  thefe  fliort  fpeeches  which  fly  abroad  like  darts,  and  are 
thought  to  be  fhot  out  of  their  fecret  intentions.  For  as  for  large  difcourfes, 
they  are  flat  things,  and  not  fo  much  noted. 

Lastly,  let  princes  againft  all  events,  not  be  without  fome  great  perfon, 
one,  or  rather  more,  of  military  valour  near  unto  them,  for  the  reprefling  of 
feditions  in  their  beginnings.  For  without  that,  there  ufeth  to  be  more 
trepidation  in  court  upon  the  firft  breaking  out  of  troubles,  than  were  fit. 
And  the  ftate  runneth  the  danger  of  that  which  T^aV/^  faith,  atque  is  habitus 
animorumjuit,  iit  pejjimumf acinus  auderent  paiici^  plures  'uellent,  omttes  pa- 
terentur.  But  let  fuch  military  perfons  be  afllired  and  well  reputed  of,  ra- 
ther than  fadiousand  popular;  holding  alfo  good  correfpondence  with  the 
other  great  men  in  the  ftate;  or  elfe  the  remedy  is  worfe  than  the  difeafe. 

XVII.  Ofatheifm. 

I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  legend,  and  the  Talmud,  and  the 
Alcoran,  than  that  this  univerfal  frame  is  without  mind.  And  therefore 
God  never  wrought  miracle  to  convince  atheifm,  becaufe  his  ordinary 
works  convince  it.  It  is  true,  that  a  little  philofophy  inclineth  man's  mind 
to  atheifm;  but  depth  in  philofophy  bringeth  mens  minds  about  to  religion : 
for  while  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon  fecond  caufes  fcattered,  it  may 
fometimesreft  in  them  and  go  no  farther;  but  when  it  beholdeth  the  chain 
of  them  confederate  and  linked  together,  it  muft  need  fly  to  Providence 
and  Deity.  Nay  even  that  fchool  which  is  moft  accufed  ofatheifm,  doth 
moft  demonftrate  religion  :  that  is,  xhtichooXoi  Leucippus,  and  DcmocrituSy 
and  Epicurus.  For  it  is  a  thoufand  times  more  credible,  that  four  mutable 
elements,  and  one  immutable  fifth  eflfence  duly  and  eternally  placed,  need 
no  God ;  than  that  an  army  of  infinite  fmall  portions,  or  feeds  unplaced, 
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fliouIJ  have  produced  this  order  and  beauty  without  a  divine  marfhal.  The 
fcripture  faith,  Tfje  fool  bath  /aid  in  /jis  hearty  tha--e  ii  no  God:  it  is  not 
faid,  the  fool  hath  thought  in  his  heart.  So  as  he  rather  laith  it  by  rote  to 
himfelf,  as  that  he  would  have,  than  that  he  can  throughly  believe  it,- or  be 
perlliaded  of  it.  For  none  deny  there  is  a  God,  but  thofe  for  whom  it  maiceth 
that  there  were  noGod.  It  appeareth  in  nothing  more,  that  atheifm  is  rather 
in  the  lip  than  in  the  heart  of  mail,  than  by  this;  that  atheills  will  ever  be  talk- 
ing of  that  their  opinion,  as  if  thcyfainted  in  it  within  themlclves,  and  would 
be  glad  to  be  ftrengthened  by  the  confent  of  others:  nay  more,  you  ihall 
have  atheifts  ftrive  to  get  dilciples,  as  it  fareth  with  other  fed:s  ;  and,  which 
is  moft  of  all,  you  fhall  have  of  them  that  will  fuffer  for  atheifm,  and  not 
recant :  whereas  if  they  did  truly  think  that  there  were  no  fuch  thing  as 
God,  why  fliould  they  trouble  themfelves  ?  Epicurus  is  charged,  that  he  did 
but  diffemble  for  his  credit's  fake,  when  he  affirmed,  there  were  bleffed  na- 
tures, but  fuch  as  enjoyed  themfelves  without  having  refpedl  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  Wherein  they  fay  he  did  temporize,  though  in  fecret 
he  thought  there  was  no  God.  But  certainly  he  is  traduced  ;  for  his  words 
are  noble  and  divine;  Non  decs  vulgi  mgare  profaiium ;  fed  vulgi  opiniones 
diis  applicare  projanum.  P/^/^o  could  have  faid  no  moie.  And  although 
he  had  the  confidence  to  deny  the  adminiftration,  he  had  not  the  power  to 
deny  the  nature.  The  Indians  of  the  weft,  have  names  for  their  particular 
gods,  though  they  have  no  name  for  God  :  as  if  the  heathens  fliould  have 
hdid  the  mmes  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mars,  &c.  but  not  the  word,  Deus:  which 
fliews,  that  even  thofe  barbarous  people  have  the  notion,  though  they  have 
not  the  latitude  and  extent  of  it.  So  that  againft  atheifts,  the  very  favages 
take  part  with  the  very  fubtilcft  philofophers.  The  contemplative  atheift 
is  rare  j  a  Diagor/js,,  a  Bion,  a  Lucian  perhaps,  and  fome  others  ;  and  yet 
they  feem  to  be  more  than  they  are ;  for  that  all  that  impugn  a  received 
religion,  or  faperftition,  are  by  the  adverfe  part  branded  with  the  name  of 
atheifts.  But  the  great  atheifts  indeed  are  hypocrites  ;  which  are  ever 
handling  holy  things,  but  without  feeling  :  fo  as  they  muft  needs  be  cau- 
terized in  the  end.  The  caufes  of  atheifm  are  ;  divifions  in  religion,  if 
they  be  many  j  for  any  one  main  divifion  addeth  zeal  to  both  iides ;  but 
many  divifions  introduce  atheifm.  Another  is,  fcandal  of  priefts ;  when  it 
is  come  to  that  which  S.  Bernard  faith,  non  eft  jam  dicere,  lit  populus,  fic 
facer dos  :  quia  nee  fic  populus,  ut  facer dos.  A  third  is,  cuftom  ot  profane 
fcoffing  in  holy  matters ;  which  doth  by  little  and  little  defice  the  reverence 
of  religion.  And  laftly,  learned  times,  efpecially  with  peace  and  profpe- 
rity :  for  troubles  and  adverfities  do  more  bow  mens  minds  to  religion. 
They  that  deny  a  God,  deftroy  man's  nobility  :  for  certainly  man  is  of  kin 
to  the  beafts  by  his  body  ;  and  if  he  be  not  of  kin  to  God  by  his  fpirit,  he 
is  a  bafe  and  ignoble  creature.  It  deftroys  likewife  magnanimity,  and  the 
raifing  of  humane  nature  :  for  take  an  example  of  a  dog,  and  mark  what 
a  generofjty  and  courage  he  will  put  on,  when  he  finds  himfclt  maintained 
by  a  man;  who  to  him  is  inftead  of  a  God,  or  melior  natura  :  which  cou- 
rage is  manifeftly  fuch,  as  that  creature  without  that  confidence  ot  a  better 
nature  than  his  own  could  never  attain.  So  man,  when  he  refteth  and 
alfureth  himfelf  upon  divine  protedion  and  favour,  gathereth  a  force  and 
faith,  which  humane  nature  in  it  felf  could  not  obtain:  Therefore  as 
atheifm  is  in  all  refpedls  hateful,  fo  in  this,  that  it  deprivech  humane  na- 
ture of  the  means  to  exalt  it  felf  above  humane  frailty.  As  it  is  in  particu- 
lar perfons,  fo  it  is  in  nations:   never  was  there  fuch  a  ftate  for  magnani- 
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fnity  as  Rome  ;  of  this  ftate  hear  what  Cicero  faith  :  ^am  volumus,  licet ^  pU' 
tres  confcripti,  nos  amemus,  tamen  riec  niimero  Hijpanos,  nee  robore  Gallos,  nee 
calliditate  Poems,  nee  artibus  Graecos,  nee  deniqiie  hoc  ipfo  hujus  gentis  &  ter- 
rae  domejlieo  nativoqiie  J'enfu  Ifalos  ipfos  &  Lati}2os  ;  fed  pietate,  ae  religione^ 
atque  hac  una  /dpientia,  quod  deoriim  immortaliiun  numine,  omnia  regi,  gic 
bernarique  perjpeximus^  om?ies  gentes  nationej'qiie  fupcravimus. 

XVIII.  Of fuperjlition. 

It  were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all,  than  fuch  an  opinion 
as  is  unworthy  of  him  :  for  the  one  is  unbelief,  the  other  is  contumely  : 
and  certainly  fuperflition  is  the  reproach  of  the  Deity.  Plutarch  faith  well 
to  that  purpofe :  furely  (faith  he)  I  had  rather  a  great  deal  men  fhould  fay 
there  was  no  fuch  man  at  all  as  Plutarch,  than  that  they  fliould  fay,  that 
there  was  one  Plutarci),  that  would  eat  his  children  as  foon  as  they  were 
born  ;  as  the  poets  fpeak  of  Saturn.  And  as  the  contumely  is  greater  to- 
wards God,  fo  the  danger  is  greater  towards  men.  Atheifm  leaves  a  man 
to  fenfe,  to  philofophy,  to  natural  piety,  to  laws,  to  reputation;  all  which 
may  be  guides  to  an  outward  moral  virtue,  though  religion  were  not;  but 
fuperflition  difmounts  all  thefe,  and  eredteth  an  abfolute  monarchy  in  the 
minds  of  men.  Therefore  atheifm  did  never  perturb  ftates;  for  it  makes 
men  wary  of  themfelves,  as  looking  no  farther :  and  we  fee  the  times  in- 
clined to  atheifm  (as  the  time  oi  Augujlus  Caefar)  were  civil  times.  But 
fuperflition  hafh  been  the  confufion  of  many  flates ;  and  bringeth  in  a  new 
prhnum  mobile,  that  ravifheth  all  the  fpheres  of  government.  The  mafler 
of  fuperflition  is  the  people;  and  in  all  fuperflition  wife  men  follow  fools; 
and  arguments  are  fitted  to  pradlice  in  a  reverfed  order.  It  was  gravely 
faid  by  fome  of  the  prelates  in  the  council  of  Trent,  where  the  dodlrine 
of  the  fchoolmen  bare  great  fway;  that  the  fchoolmen  were  like  aflrono- 
mers,  which  did  feign  eccentricks  and  epicycles,  and  fuch  engines  of  orbs, 
to  fave  the  phaenomena,  though  they  knew  there  were  no  fuch  thing  ;  and 
in  like  manner,  that  the  fchoolmen  had  framed  a  number  of  fubtile  and 
intricate  axioms  and  theorems,  to  fave  the  pradlice  of  the  church.  The 
caufes  of  fuperflition  are  :  pleafing  and  fenfual  rites  and  ceremonies  :  excefs 
of  outward  and  pharifaical  holinefs :  over-great  reverence  of  traditions, 
which  cannot  but  load  the  church :  the  flratagems  of  prelates  for  their  own 
ambition  and  lucre  :  the  favouring  too  much  of  good  intentions,  which 
openeth  the  gate  to  conceits  and  novelties :  the  taking  an  aim  at  divine 
matters  by  humane,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixture  of  imaginations:  and 
laflly,  barbarous  times,  efpecially  joined  with  calamities  and  difaflers.  Su- 
perflition  without  a  vail  is  a  deformed  thing  :  for  as  it  addeth  deformity 
to  an  ape  to  befo  like  a  man  ;  fo  the  fimilitude  of  fuperflition  to  religion, 
makes  it  the  more  deformed.  And  as  wholefome  meat  corrupteth  to  little 
worms ;  fb  good  forms  and  orders  corrupt  into  a  number  of  petty  obfer- 
vances.  There  is  a  fuperflition  in  avoiding  fuperflition ;  when  men  think  to 
do  beft,  if  they  go  farthefl  from  the  fuperflition  formerly  received  :  there- 
fore care  would  be  had,  that  (as  it  fareth  in  ill  purgings)  the  good  be  not 
taken  away  with  the  bad,  which  commonly  is  done  when  the  people  is  the 
reformer. 

XIX.    Of  travel. 

Travel  in  the  younger  fort  is  a  part  of  education  ;  in  the  elder  a  part 
<)f  experience.     He  that  travelleth  into  a  countrey  before  he  hath  fome 
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entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to  fchool,  and  not  to  travel.    That  young 
men  travel  under  fonie  tutor,  or  grave  lervant,  I  allow  well;  fo  that  he  be.^ 
llich  a  one  that  hath  the  language,  and  hatii  been  in  the  countrey  before,s,v 
whereby  he  may  be  able  to  tell  them  what  things  are  worthy  to  be  feen  in 
the  countrey  where  they  go,  what  acquaintances  they  are  to  Teek,  what  ex- 
erciles  or  difcipline  the  place  yieldeth.     F"or  elfe  young  men  fliall  go  hood- 
ed, and  look  abroad  little.     It  is  a  ftrangc  thing,  that  in  Tea- voyages  v/here 
there  is  nothing  to  be  feen  but  fky  and  iea,  men  (liould  make  diaries;  but 
in  land  travel,  wherein  fo  much  is  to  be  obferved,  for  the  moft  p;nt  thcv 
omit  it;  as  if  chance  were  litter  to  be  regiftred  than  obfervation.     Let  dla-»^ 
ries  therefore  be  brought  in  ufe.     The  things  to  be  feen  and  obferved  are; 
the  courts  of  princes,  efpecially  when  they  give  audience  to  ambafladors : 
the  courts  of  juftice  while  they  lit  and  hear  caufes ;  and  fo  of  conliftorics 
eccleliaftick  :  the  churches  and  monafteries,  with  the  monuments  which  are 
therein  extant:  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  cities  and  towns  ;  and  fo  the 
havens  and  harbours,  antiquities  and  ruins,  libraries,  colleges,   difputations, 
and  ledures,  where  any  are  ;  fhipping  and  navies ;  houfes,  and  gardens  of 
Hate  and  pleafure  near  great  cities;  armories,  arfenals,  magazines,  exchang- 
es, burfes,  ware-houfes,  exercifes  of  horfemanfhip,  fencing,  training  of  fol- 
diers,  and  the  like;  comedies,  fuch  whereunto  the  better  fort  of  perfons  do 
refort,  treafuries  of  jewels  and  robes,  cabinets  and  rarities:  and  to  conclude, 
whatfoever  is  memorable  in  the  places  where  they  go.     After  all  which,' 
the  tutors  or  fervants  ought  to  make  diligent  enquiry.     As  for  triumphs,' 
mafks,  feafts,  weddings,  funerals,  capital  executions,  and  fuch  fliews,  men 
need  not  to  be  put  in  mind  of  them  ;  yet  are  they  not  to  be  negleded.     Tf 
you  will  have  a  young  man  to  put  his  travels  into  a  little  room,  and  in  fliort 
time  to  gather  much,  this  you  mufi:  do:  firft,  as  was  faid,  he  mufl:  have 
fome  entrance  into  the  language  before  he  goeth.     Then  he  mufi:  have 
fuch  a  fervant,  or  tutor,  as  knoweth  the  countrey,  as  was  likewife  faid.    Let' 
him  carry  with  him  alfo  fome  card  or  book  defcribing  the  countrey  where 
he  travelleth,  which  will  be  a  good  key  to  his  enquiry.     Let  him  keep 
alfo  a  diary.     Let  him  not  ftay  long  in  one  city  or  town,  more  or  lefs  as  the 
place  deferveth,  but  not  long :  nay,  when  he  ftayeth  in  one  city  or  town, 
let  him  change  his  lodging  from  one  end  and  part  of  the  town  to  another, 
which  is  a  great  adamant  of  acquaintance.     Let  him  fequcfter  himfclf  from 
the  company  of  his  countrey-men,  and  diet  in  fuch  places  where  there  is 
good  company  of  the  nation  where  he  travelleth.     Let  him  upon  his  re- 
moves from  one  place  to  another,  procure  reconimendation  to  fome   per- 
fon  of  quality  refiding  in  the  place  whither  he  removeth  ;  that  he  may  ufe 
his  favour  in  thofe  things  he  defireth  to  fee  or  know.     Thus  he  may 
abridge  his  travel  with  much  profit.     As  for  the  acquaintance  which  is  to 
be  fought  in  travel,  that  which  is  moft  of  all  profitable,  is  acquaintance 
with  the  fecretaries  and  employ 'd  men  of  ambafiadors ;  for  fo  in  travelling 
in  one  countrey  he  fliall  fuck  the  experience  of  manv.     Let  him  alfo  fee  and 
vifit  eminent  perlbns  in  all  kinds,  which  are  of  great  name  abroad ;  tiiat  he 
may  be  able  to  tell  how  the  life  agreeth  with  the   fame.     For  quarrels, 
they  are  with  care  and  difcretion  to  be  avoided  :   they  are  commonly  for 
miftrelTes,  healths,  place,  and  words.     And  let  a  man  beware  how  he  keep- 
eth  company  with  cholerick  and  quarrelfome  perfons ;  for  they  will  engage 
him  into  their  own  quarrels.     When  a  traveller  returneth  home,  let  hiin 
not  leave  the  countries  where  he  hath  travelled  altogether  behind  him  ; 
but  maintain  a  correfpondtnce  by  letters,   with  thofe  of  his  acquaintance 
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wbich  are  of  mofl:  worth.  And  let  his  travel  appear  rather  in  his  difcourfe, 
than  in  his  apparel  or  geftiire ;  and  in  his  difcourfe,  let  him  be  rather  ad- 
viled  in  his  anfwers,  than  forward  to  tell  flories  :  and  let  it  appear  that  he 
doth  not  change  his  countrey  manners  for  thole  of  foreign  partsj  but  only 
prick  in  fome  tiowers  of  that  he  hath  learned  abroad,  into  the  cufloms  of 
his  own  countrey. 

XX.  Of  empire. 

It  is  a  miferable  flate  of  mind  to  have  few  things  to  delire,  and  many 
things  to  fear:  and  yet  that  commonly  is  the  cafe  of  kings,  who  being  at 
the  higliefi:,  want  matter  of  defire,  which  makes  their  minds  more  lan-i 
guid-iip.g  :  and  have  many  reprefentations  of  perils  and  fhadows,  Vv^hich 
niiike  their  minds  the  lefs  clear.  And  this  is  one  reafon  alfo  of  that  effect 
which  the  fcripture  fpeaketh  of,  that  the  king's  heart  is  infcriitabk.  For 
multitude  of  jealoulies,  and  lack  of  fome  predominant  defire,  that  fhould 
mardul  and  put  in  order  all  the  reft,  maketh  any  man's  heart  hard  to  find 
or  found.  Hence  it  comes  likewife,  that  princes  many  times  make  them- 
felves  dcfircs,  and  let  their  hearts  upon  toys  ;  fometimes  upon  a  buildino-; 
fometimes  upon  erediing  of  an  order  ^  fometimes  upon  the  advancing  of  a 
perlon  -,  fometimes  upon  obtaining  excellency  in  fome  art,  or  feat  of  the 
hand  ;  as  Nero  for  playing  on  the  harp  ;  Domitian  for  certainty  of  the 
hand  with  the  arrow  ;  Comrnodus  for  playing  at  fence  ;  Caracal/a  for  dri- 
ving chariots,  and  the  like.  This  feemeth  incredible  unto  thofe  that  know 
not  the  principle;  that  the  mind  of  man  is  more  cheared  and  refrefhed 
by  profiting  in  fmall  things,  than  by  ftanding  at  a  ftay  in  great.  We  fee 
alfo  that  kings  that  have  been  fortunate  conquerors  in  their  firft  years,  it 
being  not  poHible  for  them  to  go  forward  infinitely,  but  that  they  muft 
have  fome  check  or  arrcft  in  their  fortunes ;  turn  in  their  latter  years  to 
be  ftiperftitious  and  melancholy  :  as  did  Alexander  the  Great,  DiocIefiaUy 
and  in  our  memory  Charles  the  fifth,  and  others:  for  he  that  is  ufed  to 
go  forward,  and  findeth  a  flop,  fallcth  out  of  his  own  favour,  and  is  not  the 
thing  he  was. 

To  fpeak  now  of  the  true  temper  of  empire :  it  is  a  thing  rare  and  hard 
to  keep  ;  for  both  temper  and  diftemper  confift  of  contraries.  Cut  it  is  one 
thing  lo  mingle  conirarie?,  another  to  interchange  them.  The  anfvver  of 
Apolknius  to  Vcjpajian,  is  full  of  excellent  inftrudlion  :  Vcfpafian  aiked 
him,  what  was  Nero's  overthrow  ?  He  anfweredj  Nero  could  touch  and 
tune  the  harp  well,  but  in  government  fometimes  he  ufcd  to  wind  the  pins 
too  high,  fometimes  let  them  down  too  low.  And  certain  it  is  that  no- 
thing deilrcyeth  authority  fo  much,  as  the  unequal  and  untimely  inter- 
change of  power  prcffed  too  far,  and  relaxed  too  much. 

This  is  true,  that  the  wifdom  of  all  thefe  latter  times  in  princes  af- 
fairs, is  rather  fine  deliveries,  and  fliiftings  of  dangers  and  mifchiefs,  when 
they  are  near ;  than  folid  and  grounded  courfes  to  keep  them  aloof.  But 
this  is  but  to  try  mafteries  with  fortune :  and  let  men  beware,  how  they 
negled:,  and  fuffer  matter  of  trouble  to  be  prepared  j  for  no  man  can  for- 
bid the  fpark,  nor  tell  whence  it  may  come.  The  difiiculties  in  princes 
bufinefs,  are  many  and  great ;  but  the  greateft  difficulty,  is  often  in  their 
own  mind.  For  it  is  common  with  princes  (faith  T'acitus)  to  will  contra- 
didlories.  Sunt  pknanque  regum  voluntates  vehementes,  &  inter  Je  coyi" 
trariae.  For  it  is  the  folecifm  of  power,  to  think  to  command  the  end, 
and  yet  not  to  endure  the  means* 

Kings 
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Kings  have  to  deal  with  their  neighbours,  their  wives,  their  children  ; 
their  prelates  or  clergy,  their  nobles,  their  fecond  nobles  or  gentlemen  ;  their 
merchants;  their  commons,  and  their  men  of  war  ;  and  from  all  thcfe  arile 
dangers,  if  care  and  circumfpe61:ion  be  not  ufed. 

First  for  their  neighbours,  there  can  no  general  rule  be  given  (the 
occafions  are  fo  variable,)  fave  one,  which  ever  holdeth  ;  which  is,  that 
princes  do  keep  due  centinel,  that  none  of  their  neighbours  do  overgrow 
fo,  (by  encreafe  of  territory,  by  embracing  of  trade,  by  approaches,  or  the 
like)  as  they  become  more  able  to  annoy  them,  than  they  were,  and 
this  is  generally  the  work  of  ftanding  counfcls,  to  forefee,  and  to  hinder  it. 
During  that  triumvirate  of  kings,  k'wgHairy  the  eighth  o( England,  Francis 
the  firll,  king  o^  France,  and  Charles  the  fifth  emperor,  there  was  fuch  a 
watch  kept,  that  none  of  the  three  could  win  a  palm  of  ground,  but  the 
other  two  would  flraightways  balance  it,  either  by  confederation,  or  if 
need  were  by  a  war :  and  would  not,  in  any  wife,  take  up  peace  at  in- 
terefl.  And  the  like  was  done  by  that  league  (which,  Guicciardifie  faith, 
was  the  fecurity  of  Italy)  made  between  Ferdinando  king  of  Naples;  Lo- 
renziiis  Medices,  and  Ludovicus  SforJ'a,  potentates,  the  one  of  Florence, 
the  other  of  Milan.  Neither  is  the  opinion  of  fome  of  the  fchool-men 
to  be  received,  that.-a  war  cannot  juftly  be  made,  but  upon  a  precedent 
injury,  or  provocation.  For  there  is  no  queflion  j  but  a  julT:  fear  of  an 
imminent  danger,  though  there  be  no  blow  given,  is  a  lawful  caufe  of  a 
war. 

For  their  wives,  there  are  cruel  examples  of  them.  Livia  is  infamed 
for  the  pcifoning  of  her  hufband  :  Roxolana,  Solyman's  wife,  was  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  that  renowned  prince,  Sultan  Mu/lapha;  and  otherwife  trou- 
bled his  houfe  and  fuccefllon  :  Edward  the  fecond  of  England,  his  queen, 
had  the  pirincipal  hand  in  the  depofing  and  murther  of  her  hufband. 
This  kind  of  danger  is  then  to  be  feared,  chiefly,  when  the  wives  have 
plots,  for  the  raifing  of  their  own  children  j  or  elfe  that  they  be  advou- 
trelTes. 

For  their  children  :  the  tragedies,  likewife  of  the  dangers  for  them,  have 
been  many  :  and  generally,  the  entrmg  of  the  fathers  into  fufpicion  of  their 
children,  hath  been  ever  unfortunate.  Thti^tH'cn&.ion  oi Mujlapha,  (that 
we  named  before)  was  fo  fatal  to  So/ynian's  hne,  as  the  fuccelTion  of  the 
Turks  from  Solyniaji^  until  this  day,  is  fufpeded  to  be  untrue,  and  of  flrange 
blood  5  for  that  Selymus  the  fecond  was  thought  to  be  fuppofititious.  The 
deftruiftion  of  Crifpus,  a  young  prince^f  rare  towardnefs,  by  Conftantinus 
the  great,  his  father,  v/as  in  like  manner  fatal  to  his  houfe,  for  both  Con- 
Jiantinus  zndConftance,  his  fons,  died  violent  deaths;  and  Conftantius  his 
other  fon  did  little  better  ;  who  died  indeed  of  ficknefs,  but  after  that  "Ju- 
lianiis  had  taken  arms  againff  him.  The  deflrudllon  oi  Demetrius,  fon  to 
Philip  the  fecond  of  Macedon,  turned  upon  the  father,  who  died  of  re- 
pentance. And  many  like  examples  there  are  ;  but  few  or  none  where  the 
fathers  had  good  by  fuch  diflrufl,  except  it  were  where  the  fons  were  up  in 
open  arms  againft  them  ;  as  was  Selymus  the  firft  againfl  Bajazet  :  and  the 
three  fons  of  Henry  the  fecond  king  of  England. 

For  their  prelates,  when  they  are  proud  and  great,  there  is  alfo  danger 
from  them  :  as  it  was  in  the  times  of  Anfehnus  and  'Thomas  Becket,  arch- 
bifhops  of  Canterbury,  who  with  their  crofiers  did  almofl  try  it  with  the 
king's  fword  ;  and  yet  they  had  to  deal  with  ftout  and  haughty  kings,  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  He?iry  the  firft,  and  Henry  the  fecond.    The  danger  is  not  from 
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that  ftate,  but  where  it  hath  a  dependence  of  foreign  authority;  or  where 
the  churchmen  come  in,  and  are  eleded,  not  by  the  collation  of  the  king, 
or  particular  patrons,  but  by  the  people. 

For  their  nobles ;  to  keep  them  at  a  diftance  it  is  not  amifs;  but  to  de- 
prefs  them,  may  make  a  king  more  abfolute,  but  lefs  fafe  ;  and  lefs  able  to 
perform  any  thing  that  he  delires.  I  have  noted  it  in  my  hiftory  of  king 
Henry  the  feventh  of  England,  who  depreffed  his  nobility;  whereupon  it 
came  to  pais  that  his  times  were  full  of  difficulties  and  troubles  :  for  the 
nobility,  though  they  continued  loyal  unto  him,  yet  did  they  not  co-operate 
with  him  in  his  bufinefs.  So  that  in  efFedl  he  was  fain  to  do  all  things 
himfeif. 

For  their  fecond  nobles ;  there  is  not  much  danger  from  them,  being  a 
body  difperfed.  They  may  fometimes  difcourfe  high,  but  that  doth  little 
hurt :  befides,  they  are  a  counterpoize  to  the  higher  nobility,  that  they  grow 
not  too  potent:  and  laftly,  being  the moft immediate  in  authority  with  the 
common  people,  they  do  beft  temper  popular  commotions. 

For  their  merchants,  \k\ty  zxt  vena  porta  ;  and  if  they  flourifli  not,  a 
kingdom  may  have  good  limbs,  but  will  have  empty  veins,  and  nourifli 
little.  Taxes  and  imports  upon  them,  do  feldom  good  to  the  king's  re- 
venue, -for  that  that  he  wins  in  the  hundred,  he  lofeth  in  the  fhire ;  the 
particular  rates  being  increafed,  but  the  total  bulk  of  trading  rather  de- 
creafed. 

For  their  commons,  there  is  little  danger  from  them,  except  it  be 
where  they  have  great  and  potent  heads ;  or  where  you  meddle  with  the 
point  of  religion,  or  their  cuftoms  or  means  of  life. 

For  their  men  of  v/ar,  it  is  a  dangerous  flate  where  they  live  and 
remain  in  a  body,  and  are  ufed  to  donatives,  whereof  we  fee  examples  in 
the  janizaries  and  pretorian  bands  of  Rome ;  but  trainings  of  men,  and 
arming  them  in  feveral  places,  and  under  feveral  commanders,  and  with- 
out donatives,  are  things  of  defence  and  no  danger. 

Princes  are  like  to  heavenly  bodies,  which  caufe  good  or  evil  times; 
and  which  have  much  veneration,  but  no  reft.  All  precepts  concerning 
kings  are  in  efFedt  comprehended  in  thofe  two  remembrances :  me)?iento 
quod  es  homo;  znd  me?nento  quod  es  Deus,  or  vice  Dei:  the  one  bridleth 
their  power,  and  the  other  their  will. 

XXL  Ofcounfel. 

The  greateft  truft  between  man  and  man,  is  the  truft  of  giving  coun- 
fel.  For  in  other  confidences,  men  commit  the  parts  of  life;  their  lands, 
their  goods,  their  children,  their  credit,  feme  particular  affair  ;  but  to  fuch 
as  they  make  their  counfellors,  they  commit  the  whole  :  by  how  much  the 
more  they  are  obliged  to  all  faith  and  integrity.  The  wifeft  princes  need 
not  think  it  any  diminution  to  their  greatnefs,  or  derogation  to  their  fuffi- 
ciency,  to  rely  upon  counfel.  God  himfeif  is  not  without :  but  hath  made 
it  one  of  the  great  names  of  his  bleffed  fon,  the  coiinfellor.  Solomon  hath 
pronounced,  that  in  counfel  isjlability.  Things  will  have  their  firft  or  fe- 
cond agitation  ;  if  they  be  not  toffed  upon  the  arguments  of  counfel,  they 
will  be  toffed  upon  the  waves  of  fortune  ;  and  be  full  of  inconftancy,  doing 
and  undoing,  like  the  reeling  of  a  drunken  man.  Solomon's  fon  found  the 
force  ofcounfel,  as  his  father  faw  the  neceffity  of  it.  For  the  beloved  king- 
dom of  God  was  firft  rent  and  broken  by  ill  counfel  ;  upon  which  counfel 
there  are  fet  for  our  inftrudion,  the  two  marks,  whereby   bad  counfel  is 
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for  ever  beft  difcerned:  that  it  was  young   counfel  for   the  perfons,  and 
violent  counfel  for  the  matter. 

The  ancient  times  do  let  forth  in  figure,  both  the  incorporation  and 
inlcparable  conjunftion  of  counfel  with  kings  ;  and  the  wife  and  politick 
ufe  of  counfel  by  kings :  the  one,  in  that  they  fiy  Jupiter  did  marry  Metis, 
which  fignifieth  counfel  j  whereby  they  intend,  that  fovereignly  is  married 
to  counfel :  the  other  in  that  which  followeth,  which  was  thus  :  they  lay, 
after  Jupiter  was  married  to  Metis,  fhe  conceived  by  him,  and  was  with 
child,  but  Jupiter  fuifered  her  not  to  flay  till  flie  brought  forth,  but  eat  her 
up  ;  whereby  he  became  himfelf  with  child,  and  was  delivered  of  Pallas 
armed  out  of  his  head.  Which  monflrous  fable  containeth  a  fecret  of  em- 
pire }  how  kings  are  to  make  ufe  of  their  council  of  flate  :  that  firft,  they 
ought  to  refer  matters  unto  them,  which  is  the  firfl  begetting  or  impreg- 
nation j  but  when  they  are  elaborate,  moulded,  and  fhaped  in  the  womb 
of  their  counfel,  and  grow  ripe  and  ready  to  be  brought  forth  ;  that  then 
they  fufFer  not  their  counfel  to  go  through  with  the  refolution  and  di- 
tedlion,  as  if  it  depended  on  them;  but  take  the  matter  back  into  their 
own  hands,  and  make  it  appear  to  the  world,  that  the  decrees  and  final 
diredtions  (which  becaufe  they  come  forth  with  prudence  and  power, 
are  refembled  to  Pallas  armed)  proceeded  from  themfelves :  and  not  only 
from  their  authority,  but  (the  more  to  add  reputation  to  themfelves) 
from  their  head  and  device. 

.  Let  us  now  fpeak  of  the  inconveniences  of  counfel,  and  of  the  reme- 
dies. The  inconveniences  that  have  been  noted  in  calling  and  ufing  coun- 
fel, are  three.  Firfl,  the  revealing  of  affairs,  whereby  they  become  lefs  fe- 
cret. Secondly,  the  weakning  of  the  authority  of  princes,  as  if  they  were 
lefs  of  themfelves.  Thirdly,  the  danger  of  being  unfaithfully  counfelied, 
and  more  for  the  good  of  them  that  counfel,  than  of  him  that  is  counfelied. 
For  which  inconveniencies,  the  doftrine  of  Italy,  and  practice  of  France, 
in  fome  kings  times,  hath  introduced  cabinet  counfels ;  a  remedy  worfe 
than  the  difeafe. 

As  to  fecrecy,  princes  are  not  bound  to  communicate  all  matters  with  all 
counfellors,  but  may  extradl  and  feledt.  Neither  is  it  neceflary,  that  he 
that  confulteth  what  he  fliould  do,  Ihould  declare  what  he  will  do.  But 
let  princes  beware,  that  the  unfecreting  of  their  affairs  comes  not  from 
themfelves.  And  as  for  cabinet  counlels,  it  may  be  their  motto  ;  plenus  ri- 
marumjum  :  one  futile  perfon,  that  maketh  it  his  glory  to  tell,  will  do  more 
hm-t,  than  many  that  know  it  their  duty  to  conceal.  It  is  true,  there  be 
forae  affairs  which  require  extreme  fecrecy,  which  will  hardly  go  beyond 
one  or  two  perfons  befides  the  king  :  neither  are  thofe  counfels  unprofpe- 
rous;  for  befides  the  fecrecy,  they  commonly  go  on  conlfantly  in  one  fpirit 
of  diredlion  without  diftradtion.  But  then  it  muft  be  a  prudent  king, 
fuch  as  is  able  to  grind  with  a  hand-mill ;  and  thofe  inward  counfellors 
had  need  alfo  be  wife  men,  and  efpecially  true  and  trulty  to  the  king's  ends  ; 
as  it  was  with  king  He?iry  the  levcnth  oi Efigland,  who  in  his  greatefl  bu- 
finefs  imparted  himfelf  to  none,  except  it  were  to  Morton  and  Fox. 

For  weakning  of  authority  ;  the  fable  flieweth  the  remedy.  Nay,  the 
aiajefty  of  kings  is  rather  exalted  than  diminilhed,  when  they  are  in  the 
chair  of  counfel  j  neither  was  there  ever  prince  bereaved  of  his  dependen- 
ces by  his  counfel,  except  where  there  hath  been  either  an  ovcr-greatnefs 
in  one  counfellor,  or  an  over-flridl  combination  in  divers ;  which  are  things 
fooa  ionn^  and  holpen. 

For 
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For  the  lafl:  inconvenience,  that  men  will  counlel  with  an  eye  to  them- 
felves  ;  certainly,  7ion  inveniet fidem  fuper  terrain^  is  meant  of  the  nature  of 
times,  and  not  of  all  particular  perfons.  There  be,  that  are  in  nature, 
faithful  and  fincere,  and  plain  and  diredl  ;  not  crafty  and  involved:  let 
princes,  above  all  draw  to  themfelves  fuch  natures.  Befides,  counfellors 
are  not  commonly  fo  united,  but  that  one  counfellor  keepeth  centinel  over 
another  ;  fo  that  if  any  do  counfel  out  of  fadlion  or  private  ends,  it  com- 
monly comes  to  the  king's  ear.  But  the  beft  remedy  is,  if  princes  know 
their  counfellors,  as  well  as  their  counfellors  know  them: 

Principis  eji  virtus  maxima  nojfe  fuos. 

And  on  the  other  fide,  counfellors  fhould  not  be  too  fpeculative  into 
their  fovereign's  perfon.  The  true  compofition  of  a  counfellor,  is  rather 
to  be  flcilful  in  their  mafler's  bufinefs,  than  in  his  nature  ;  for  then  he  is 
like  to  advife  him,  and  not  to  feed  his  humour.  It  is  of  fingular  ufe  to 
princes,  if  they  take  the  opinions  of  their  counfel  both  feparately  and 
together :  for  private  opinion  is  more  free,  but  opinion  before  others  is 
more  reverend.  In  private,  men  are  more  bold  in  their  own  humours ; 
and  in  confort,  men  are  more  obnoxious  to  others  humours ;  therefore 
it  is  good  to  take  both :  and  of  the  inferior  fort,  rather  in  private,  to 
preferve  freedom  ;  of  the  greater  rather  in  confort,  to  preferve  refpedl.  It 
is  in  vain  for  princes  to  take  counfel  concerning  matters,  if  they  take  no 
counfel  likewife  concerning  perfons :  for  all  matters  are  as  dead  images ; 
and  the  life  of  the  execution  of  affairs,  refteth  in  the  good  choice  of 
perfons.  Neither  is  it  enough  to  confult  concerning  perfons,  fecundian  ge- 
nera, as  in  an  idea  or  mathematical  defcription,  what  the  kind  and  cha- 
radler  of  the  perfon  Ihould  be;  for  the  greatefl  errors  are  committed,  and 
the  moft  judgment  is  fliewn,  in  the  choice  of  individuals.  It  was  truly 
faid,  optirni  confiliarii  mortiii;  books  will  fpeak  plain,  when  counfellors 
blanch.  Therefore  it  is  good  to  be  converfant  in  them,  fpecially  the  books 
of  fuch  as  themfelves  have  been  aftors  upon  the  ilage. 

Th  e  counfels  at  this  day,  in  moft  places,  are  but  familiar  meetings  5  where 
matters  are  rather  talked  on,  than  debated  :  and  they  run  too  fwift  to 
the  order  or  ad:  of  counfel.  It  were  better,  that  in  caufes  of  weight,  the 
matter  were  propounded  one  day,  and  not  fpoken  to  till  the  next  day  ;  in 
noSie  confilium.  So  was  it  done  in  the  commiflion  of  union,  between 
England  and  Scotland ;  which  was  a  grave  and  orderly  affembly.  I  com- 
mend fet  days  for  petitions:  for  both  it  gives  the  fuitors  more  certainty  for 
their  attendance;  and  it  frees  the  meetings  for  matters  of  eftate,  that  they 
may  hoc  agere.  In  choice  of  committees,  for  ripening  bulinefs  for  the 
counfel,  it  is  better  to  chufe  indifferent  perfons,  than  to  make  an  indif- 
fei-ency,  by  putting  in  thofe  that  are  ftrong  on  both  fides.  I  commend 
alfo  ftanding  commiffions ;  as  for  trade,  for  treafure,  for  war,  for  fuits,  for 
fome  provinces:  for  where  there  be  divers  particular  counfels,  and  but  one 
counfel  of  eftate,  (as  it  is  in  Spain)  they  are,  in  effedt,  no  more  than 
ftanding  commiffions ;  fave  that  they  have  greater  authority.  Let  luch 
as  are  to  inform  counfels  oat  of  ^heir  particular  profeffions,  (as  lawyers, 
lea-men,  mint-men,  and  the  like)  be  tirft  heard  b.fore  committees ;  and 
then,  as  occafion  ferves,  before  the  counfel.  And  let  them  not  come  ia 
multitude?,  or  in  a  tribunitious  manner  ;  for  that  is,  to  clamour  counfels 
not  to  inform  them.  A  long  table  and  a  fquare  table,  or  feats  about  the 
wall?,  feem  things  of  form,  but  arc  things  of  fubftance;  for  at   a   long 
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table,  a  few  at  the  upper  end,  in  efFed,  fway  all  the  bufinefs ;  but  in  the 
other  form,  there  is  more  ufe  of  the  counfellors  opinions,  that  fit  lower. 
A  king  when  he  prefides  in  council,  let  him  beware  how  he  opens  his 
own  inclination  too  much,  in  that  which  he  propoundeth :  for  elfe  coun- 
fellors will  but  take  the  wind  of  him  j  and  inllead  of  giving  free  counfel, 
fing  him  a  fong  oi placebo. 

XXII.  Of  delays. 

Fortune  is  like  the  market,  where  many  times  if  you  can  ftay  a  Uttle, 
the  price  will  fall.  And  again,  it  is  fometimes  like  Sibylla's  offer,  which  at 
firft  offereth  the  commodity  at  full,  then  confumeth  part  and  part,  and  ftill 
holdeth  up  the  price.  For  occafion  (as  it  is  in  the  common  verfe)  turneth 
a  bald  noddle,  after  (lie  hath  prefented  her  locks  in  front,  and  no  hold  tak- 
en :  or  at  leaft  turneth  the  handle  of  the  bottle  firft  to  be  received,  and 
after  the  belly,  which  is  hard  to  clafp.  There  is  furely  no  p;reater  wifdom, 
than  well  to  time  the  beginnings  and  onfets  of  things.  Dangers  are  no 
more  light,  if  they  once  feem  light :  and  more  dangers  have  deceived  men, 
than  forced  them.  Nay,  it  were  better  to  meet  fome  dangers  half  way, 
though  they  come  nothing  near,  than  to  keep  too  long  a  watch  upon  their 
approaches;  for  if  a  man  watch  too  long,  it  is  odds  he  will  fall  alleep. 
On  the  other  fide,  to  be  deceived  with  too  long  fliadows,  (as  fome  have 
been  when  the  moon  was  low,  and  fhone  on  their  enemies  back)  and  fo 
to  fhoot  off  before  the  time ;  or  to  teach  dangers  to  come  on,  by  over-early 
buckling  towards  them,  is  another  extreme.  The  ripenefs  or  unripenefs  of 
the  occafion,  (as  we  faid)  muft  ever  be  well  weighed  ;  and  generally  it  is 
good  to  commit  the  beginnings  of  all  great  adlions,  to  ./4rgos  with  his  hun- 
dred eyes;  and  the  ends  to  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands :  firfi:  to  watch, 
and  then  to  fpeed.  For  the  helmet  of  Pluto,  which  maketh  the  politick 
man  go  invifiblc,  is  fecrecy  in  the  counfel,  and  celerity  in  the  execution. 
For  when  things  are  once  come  to  the  execution,  there  is  no  fecrecy  com- 
parable to  celerity;  like  the  motion  of  a  bullet  in  the  air,  which  flieth  fo 
fwift  as  it  outruns  the  eye. 

XXIII.  Of  cunning. 

We  take  cunning  for  a  finifter  or  crooked  wifdom.  And  certainly  there 
is  great  difference  between  a  cunning  man,  and  a  wife  man  ;  not  only  in 
point  of  honefty,  but  in  point  of  ability.  There  be  that  can  pack  the 
cards,  and  yet  cannot  play  well ;  fo  there  are  fome  that  are  good  in  canvaffes 
and  fa<5lions,  that  are  otherwile  weak  men.  Again,  it  is  one  thing  to  un- 
derftand  perfons,  and  another  thing  to  underfiiand  matters ;  for  many  are 
perfedb  in  mens  humours,  that  are  not  greatly  capable  of  the  real  part  of 
bufinefs ;  which  is  the  conftitution  of  one  that  hath  fludied  men  more  than 
books.  Such  men  are  fitter  for  pradice  than  for  counfel ;  and  they  are 
good  but  in  their  own  ally  :  turn  them  to  new  men,  and  they  have  loft 
their  aim  ;  fo  as  the  old  rule,  to  know  a  fool  from  a  wife  man,  Mitte  um- 
bos 7iudos  ad  ignotos,  c^  vidcbis,  doth  fcarce  hold  for  them.  And  becaufe 
thefe  cunning  men  are  like  haberdafiiers  of  fmall  wares,  it  is  not  amifs  to 
fet  forth  their  fliop. 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning,  to  wait  upon  him  with  whom  you  fpeak  with 
your  eye ;  as  the  Jefuits  give  it  in  precept :  for  there  be  many  wife  men 
that  have  fecret  hearts  and  tranfparent  countenances.     Yet  this  would  be 
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done  with  a  demure  abafing  of  your  eye  fometimes,  as   the  Jefuits  alfo 
do  ufe. 

Another  is,  that  when  you  have  any  thing  to  obtain  of  prefent  diC- 
patch,  you  entertain  and  atnufe  the  party  with  whom  you  deal  with  fome 
other  difcourfe  ;  that  he  be  not  too  much  awake  to  make  objedtions.  I 
knew  a  counfellor  and  fecretary,  that  never  came  to  queen  Elizabeth  of 
England  with  bills  to  fign,  but  he  would  always  firft  put  her  into  fome 
difcourfe  of  ertate,  that  (ht  might  the  lefs  mind  the  bills. 

The  Hke  furprize  may  be  made  by  moving  things,  when  the  party  is 
in  hafte,  and  cannot  ftay,  to  coniider  advifedly  of  that  is  moved. 

If  a  man  would  crofs  a  bufinefs,  that  he  doubts  fome  other  would  hand- 
fomely  and  elifedually  move,  let  him  pretend  to  wifli  it  well,  and  move  it 
himfelf  in  fuch  fort  as  may  foil  it. 

The  breaking  oif  in  the  mid  ft  of  that  one  was  about  to  fay,  as  if  he 
took  himfelf  up,  breeds  a  greater  appetite  in  him  with  whom  you  confer, 
to  know  more. 

And  becaufe  it  works  better  when  any  thing  feemeth  to  begotten  from 
you  by  queftion,  than  if  you  offer  it  of  your  felf,  you  may  lay  a  bait  for 
a  queflion,  by  fliewing  another  vifage  and  countenance  than  you  are  wont  ; 
to  the  end,  to  give  occafion  for  the  party  to  afk  what  the  matter  is  of  the 
change)  a.s  Nehemialj  did,  and  J  bad  not  before  that  time  been  fad  before 
the  king. 

In  things  that  are  tender  and  unpleafing,  it  is  good  to  break  the  ice  by 
fome  whofe  words  are  of  lefs  weight,  and  to  referve  the  more  weighty 
voice  to  come  in  as  by  chance,  ^o  that  he  may  be  afked  the  queftion  upon 
tlie  other's  fpeech  :  As  Narcijfia  did,  in  relating  to  Claudius  the  marriage 
of  Meffalina  and  Silius. 

In  things  that  a  man  would  not  be  feen  in  himfelf,  it  is  a  point  of  cun- 
ning to  borrow  the  name  of  the  world ;  as  to  fay,  the  world  fays,  or, 
there  is  a  fpeech  abroad. 

I  kt.ew  one,  that  when  he  wrote  a  letter,  he  would  put  that  which  was 
moil  material  in  the  poflfcript,  as  if  it  had  been  a  by-matter. 

I  knew  another,  that  when  he  came  to  have  fpeech,  he  would  pafs  over 
that  that  he  intended  moft ;  and  go  forth,  and  come  back  again,  and  ipeak 
of  it  as  of  a  thing  that  he  had  almoft  forgot. 

Some  procure  themfelves  to  be  furprized,  at  fuch  times  as  it  is  like  the 
party  that  they  work  upon,  will  fuddenly  come  upon  them  :  and  to  be 
found  with  a  letter  in  their  hand,  or  doing  fomewhat  which  they  are  not 
accuflomed  ;  to  the  end  they  may  be  appofcd  of  thofe  things,  which  of 
themfelves  they  are  defirous  to  utter. 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning,  to  let  fall  thofe  words  in  a  man's  own  name, 
which  he  would  have  another  man  learn  and  ufe,  and  thereupon  take  ad- 
vantage. I  knew  two  that  were  competitors  for  the  fecretary's  place  in 
(\u^tn.  Elizabeth'^  iivnc,  and  yet  kept  good  quarter  between  themfelves, 
and  would  confer  one  with  another  upon  the  bulinefsi  and  the  one  of 
them  faid,  that  to  be  a  fecretary  in  the  declination  of  a  monarchy,  was  a 
tickUih  thing,  and  that  he  did  not  affedl  it :  the  other  flrait  caught  up 
thofe  words,  and  difcourfed  with  divers  of  his  friends,  that  he  had  no 
reafon  to  defire  to  be  fecretary  in  the  declination  of  a  monarchy.  The 
firft  man  took  hold  of  it,  and  found  means  it  was  told  the  queen ;  who 
hearing  of  a  declination  of  a  monarchy,  took  it  fo  ill,  as  fhe  would  never 
after  hear  of  the  other's  fuit. 

There 
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There  is  a  cunning  which  we  in  Englajid  call,  the  turning  of  the  cat 
in  the  pan  j  which  is,  when  that  which  a  man  fays  to  another,  he  lays  it 
as  if  another  had  faid  it  to  him  ;  and  to  fay  truth,  it  is  not  eafy  when  Vuch 
a  matter  paffed  between  two,  to  make  it  appear  from  which  of  them  it  firft 
moved  and  began. 

It  is  a  way  that  fome  men  have,  to  glance  and  dart  at  others,  by  jufti- 
fyingthemfelves  by  negatives;  as  to  fay,  this  I  do  not:  as  TV^g-dV/zWi  did 
towards  5«rr/j«J,  fe  non  dherj'as /pes,  fed  incolumitatem  imperatoris  JimpH- 
citer  fpeSlare. 

Some  have  in  readlnefs  fo  many  tales  and  flories,  as  there  is  nothing  they 
would  infmuate,  but  they  can  wrap  it  into  a  tale;  which  ferveth  both  to 
keep  themfelves  more  in  guard,  and  to  make  others  carry  it  with  more 
pleafure. 

It  is  a  good  point  of  cunning,  for  a  man  to  fliape  the  anfwer  he  would 
have  in  his  own  words  and  propofitions ;  for  it  makes  the  other  party  flick 
the  lefs. 

It  is  ftrange  how  long  fome  men  will  lie  in  wait  to  fpeak  fomewhat 
they  defire  to  fay  ;  and  how  far  about  they  will  fetch,  and  how  many 
other  matters  they  will  beat  over  to  come  near  it ;  it  is  a  thing  of  great 
patience,  but  yet  of  much  ufe. 

A  fudden,  bold,  and  unexped:ed  queflion,  doth  many  times  furprize  a 
man,  and  lay  him  open.  Like  to  him,  that  having  changed  his  name, 
and  walking  in  Paul's,  another  fuddenly  came  behind  him  and  called  him 
by  his  true  name,  whereat  ftraightways  he  looked  back. 

But  thefe  fmall  wares  and  petty  points  of  cunning  are  infinite,  and  it 
•were  a  good  deed  to  make  a  lift  of  them ;  for  that  nothing  doth  more 
hurt  in  a  ftate,  than  that  cunning  men  pafs  for  wife. 

But  certainly  fome  there  are  that  know  the  reforts  and  falls  of  bufmefs, 
that  cannot  fink  into  the  main  of  it;  like  a  houfe  that  hath  convenient 
ftairs  and  entries,  but  never  a  fair  room.  Therefore  you  Ihall  fee  them 
find  out  pretty  loofes  in  the  conclufion,  but  are  no  ways  able  to  examine 
or  debate  matters.  And  yet  commonly  they  take  advantage  of  their  in- 
ability, and  would  be  thought  wits  of  diredlion.  Some  build  rather  upon 
the  abufing  of  others,  and  (as  we  now  fay)  putting  tricks  upon  them, 
than  upon  foundnefs  of  their  own  proceedings.  But  Solomon  faith,  Prudem 
advert  it  ad  greffus  Jicos :  Jlultus  diver  tit  ad  dolos, 

XXIV.  Of  ivifdom  for  a  mans  felf. 

An  ant  is  a  wife  creature  for  itfelf :  but  it  is  a  flirewd  thing  in  an  orchard 
or  garden.  And  certainly  men  that  are  great  lovers  of  themfelves  wafte  the 
publick.  Divide  with  reafon  between  felf-love  and  fociety ;  and  be  fb  true 
to  thy  felf, as  thou  be  not  falfe  to  others;  efpecially  to  thy  king  and  country. 
It  is  a  poor  center  of  a  man's  aclions,  himfelf  It  is  right  earth.  For  that 
only  ftands  faft  upon  his  own  center ;  whereas  all  things  that  have  affinity 
with  the  heavens,  move  upon  the  center  of  another  which  they  benefit. 
The  referring  of  all  to  a  man's  felf,  is  more  tolerable  in  a  fovereign  prince, 
becaufe  themfelves  are  not  only  themfelves,  but  their  good  and  evil  is  at  the 
peril  of  the  publick  fortune.  But  it  is  a  defperate  evil  in  a  fervant  to  a 
prince,  or  a  citizen  in  a  republick.  For  whatfoever  affairs  pafs  fuch  a  man's 
hands,  hecrooketli  them  to  his  own  ends:  which  muft  needs  be  often  ec- 
centrick  to  the  ends  of  his  mafler  or  ftate.  Therefore  let  princes  or  ftates 
chufe  fuch  fervants  as  have  not  this  mark ;  except  they  mean  their  fervice 
5  fhould 
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fliould  be  made  but  the  acceffary.  That  which  maketh  the  efFedl  more 
pernicious  is,  that  all  proportion  is  loft  :  it  were  difproportion  enough  for 
the  fervani's  good,  to  be  preferred  before  the  mafler's  ;  but  yet  it  is  a  greater 
extreme,  when  a  little  good  of  the  fervant,  fhall  carry  things  againft  a 
great  good  of  the  mafter's.  And  yet  that  is  the  cafe  of  bad  officers,  trea- 
surers, embafTadors,  generals,  and  other  falfe  and  corrupt  fervants ;  which 
fet  a  biafs  upon  their  bowl  of  their  own  petty  ends  and  envies,  to  the  over- 
throw of  their  mafters  great  and  important  affairs.  And  for  the  moft  part^ 
the  good  fuch  fervants  receive,  is  after  the  model  of  their  own  fortune  ) 
but  the  hurt  they  fell  for  that  good,  is  after  the  model  of  their  mafters 
fortune.  And  certainly  it  is  the  nature  of  extreme  felf-lovers,  as  they 
will  fet  an  houfe  on  fire,  and  it  were  but  to  roaft  their  eggs  :  and  yet  thefe 
men  many  times  hold  credit  with  their  mafters,  becaufe  their  ftudy  is  but 
to  pleafe  them, and  profit  themfelves:  and  for  either  refped;  they  will  aban- 
don the  good  of  their  affairs. 

Wisdom  for  a  man's  felf,is  in  many  branches  thereof  a  depraved  things 
It  is  the  wifdom  of  rats,  that  will  be  fure  to  leave  a  houfe  fomewhat  before 
it  fall.  It  is  the  wifdom  of  the  fox,  that  thrufts  out  the  badger,  who  dig- 
ged and  made  room  for  him.  It  is  the  wifdom  of  crocodiles,  that  fhed 
tears  when  they  would  devour.  But  that  which  is  fpecially  to  be  noted 
is,  that  thofe  which  [zs  Cicero  fays  of  Pompey)  are,  fui  amantes  fine  ri" 
vali,  are  many  times  unfortunate.  And  whereas  they  have  all  their  time 
facrificed  to  themfelves,  they  become  in  the  end  themfelves  facrifices  to 
the  inconftancy  of  fortune,  whofe  wings  they  thought  by  their  felf- 
wifdom  to  have  pinioned. 

XXV.  Of  innovatio?ts. 

As  the  births  of  living  creatures  at  firft  are  ill  fhaped;  {o  are  all  innova- 
tions which  are  the  births  of  time.     Yet  notwithftanding  as  thofe  that  firft 
bring  honour  into  their  family,  are  commonly  more  worthy  than  moft  that 
fucceed:  fo  the  firft  precedent  (if  it  be  good)  is  feldom  attained  by  imitation. 
For  ill,  to  man's  nature,  as  it  ftands  perverted,  hath  a  natural  motion  ftrong- 
eft  in  continuance  :  but  good,  as  a  forced  motion,  ftrongeft  at  firft.     Surely 
every  medicine  is  an  innovation,  and  he  that  will  not  apply  new  remedies, 
muft  expedl  new  evils  ;  for  time  is  the  greateft  innovator  :  and  if  time  of 
courfe  alter  things  to  the  worfe,  and  wifdom  and  counfel  fhail  not  alter  them 
to  the  better,  what  fliall  be  the  end  ?     It  is  true,   that  what  is  fettled  by  cu- 
ftom,  though  it  be  not  good,  yet  at  leaft  it  is  fit.     And  thofe  things  which- 
have  long  gone  together,  are,  as  it  were,  confederate  within  themfelves ; 
whereas  new  things  piece  not  fo  well ;  but  though  they  help  by  their  utility, 
yet  they  trouble  by  their  inconformity.     Befides,  they   are  like  ftrangers, 
more  admired,  and  lefs  favoured.     All  this  is  true  if  time  ftood  ftill ;  which 
contrarivvife  moveth  fo  round,  that  a  froward  retention  of  cuftom  is  as  tur- 
bulent a  thing,  as  an  innovation;  and  they  that  reverence  too   much  old 
times  are  but  a  fcorn  to  the  new.     It  were  good    therefore,  that  men  in 
their  innovations  would  follow  the  example  of  time   itfelf,   which   indeed 
innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly  and  by  degrees  fcarce  to  be  perceived :  for 
otherwife  whatfoever  is  new  is  unlooked  for;  and  ever  it  mends  fbm'e, and 
pairs  other  :  and  he  that  is  holpen  takes  it  for  a  fortune,  and  thanks  the  time; 
and  he  that  is  hurt,  for  a  wrong,  and  imputeth  it  to  the  author.     It  is  good 
alio  not  to  try  experiments  in  ftates,  except  the  neceffity  be  urgent,  or  the 
utihty  evident;  and  well  to  beware  that  it  be  the  reformation  that  draweth 
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Oh  the  change  ;  and  not  thedefire  of  change  that  pretendeth  the  reforma- 
tion. And  laflly,  that  the  novelty,  though  it  be  not  rejefted,  yet  be  held 
for  a  fufpedl :  and  as  the  fcripture  faith,  T^hat  ive  make  a  Jland  upon  the 
ancient  way,  and  then  look  about  us,  and  dijcover  ichat  is  the  ftrait  and  right 
ivay,  and  Jo  to  "walk  in  it. 

XXVI.  Of  difpatch. 

Affected  difpatch  is  one  of  the  mofl:  dangerous  things  to  bufinefs  that 
can  be.  It  is  like  that  which  the  phyficians  call  predigeftion,  or  hafty  di- 
geftion ;  which  is  fure  to  fill  the  body  full  of  crudities,  and  fecret  feeds  of 
difeafes.  Therefore  meafure  not  dilpatch  by  the  times  of  fitting,  but  by 
the  advancement  of  the  bufinefs.  And  as  in  races,  it  is  not  the  large  ftride, 
or  high  lift,  that  makes  the  fpeed ;  fo  in  bufinefs,  the  keeping  clofe  to  the 
matter,  and  not  taking  of  it  too  much  at  once,  procureth  diipatch.  It  is 
the  care  of  fome,  only  to  come  off  fpeedily  for  the  time ;  or  to  contrive 
fome  falfe  periods  of  bufinefs,  becaufe  they  may  feem  men  of  difpatcli. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  abbreviate  by  contrafting,  another  by  cutting  off; 
and  bufinefs  fo  handled  at  feveral  fittings  or  meetings,  goeth  commonly- 
backward  and  forward  in  an  unfteddy  manner,  I  knew  a  wife  man  that  had 
it  for  a  by-word,  when  he  faw  men  haften  to  a  conclufion,  flay  a  little,  that 
we  may  make  an  end  the  fooner. 

On  the  other  fide,  true  difpatch  is  a  rich  thing.  For  time  is  the  meafure 
of  bufinefs,  as  money  is  of  wares :  and  bufinefs  is  bought  at  a  dear  hand, 
where  there  is  fmall  difpatch.  The  Spartans  and  Spaniards  have  been  no- 
ted to  be  of  fmall  difpatch  :  Mi  "ccnga  la  muerte  de  Spagna ;  let  my  death 
come  from  Spain  i  for  then  it  will  be  fure  to  be  long  in  coming. 

Give  good  hearing  to  thofe  that  give  the  firfl  information  in  bufinefs  j 
and  rather  diredl  them  in  the  beginning,  than  interrupt  them  in  the  conti- 
nuance of  their  fpeeches :  for  he  that  is  put  out  of  his  own  order,  will  go  for- 
ward and  backward,  and  be  more  tedious  while  he  waits  upon  his  memo- 
ry, than  he  could  have  been  if  he  had  gone  on  in  his  own  courfe.  But  fome- 
times  it  is  feen,  that  the  moderator  is  more  troublefome  than  the  adlor. 

Iterations  are  commonly  lofs  of  time:  but  there  is  no  fuch  gain  of 
time,  as  to  iterate  often  the  flate  of  the  queflion  ;  for  it  chafeth  away  many 
a  frivolous  fpeech  as  it  is  coming  forth.  Long  and  curious  fpeeches  are  as 
fit  for  difpatch,  as  a  robe  or  mantle  with  a  long  train  is  for  race.  Prefaces, 
and  paffages,  and  excufations,  and  other  fpeeches  of  reference  to  the  per- 
fon,  are  great  wafles  of  time;  and  tliough  they  feem  to  proceed  of  modefty, 
they  are  bravery.  Yet  beware  of  being  too  material,  when  there  is  any 
impediment  or  obflrudion  in  mens  wills  -,  for  preoccupation  of  mind  ever 
requireth  preface  of  fpeech  ;  like  a  fomentation  to  make  the  unguent 
enter. 

Above  all  things,  order,  and  diflrlbution,  and  fingling  out  of  parts,  is 
the  life  of  difpatch ;  fo  as  the  diflribution  be  not  too  fubtile  :  for  he  that 
doth  not  divide,  will  never  enter  well  into  bufinefs  ,•  and  he  that  divideth 
too  much,  will  never  come  out  of  it  clearly.  To  chufe  time,  is  to  fave 
time  ;  and  an  unfeafonable  motion  is  but  beating  the  air.  There  be  three 
parts  of  bufinefs;  the  preparation,  the  debate  or  examination,  and  the  per- 
fedlion.  Whereof,  if  you  look  for  difpatch,  let  the  middle  only  be  the  work 
of  many,  and  the  firfl  and  lafl  the  work  of  few.  The  proceeding  upon 
fomewhat  conceived  in  writing,  doth  for  the  mofl  part  facilitate  difpatch : 
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for  though  it  fhould  be  wholly  rejefted,  yet  that  negative  is  more  pregnant 
of  direction,  than  an  indefinite;  as  aflies  are  more  generative  than  duft. 

XXVII.   Of  feeming  w//?. 

It  hath  been  an  opinion,  that  the  French  are  wifer  than  they  feem;  and 
the  Spaniards  feem  wifer  than  they  are.  But  howfoever  it  be  between 
nations,  certainly  it  is  fo  between  man  and  man.  For  as  the  Apoflle  faith 
of  godlinefs,  having  a  Jhew  of  godlitiefs,  but  denying  the  power  thereof-,  fo 
certainly  there  are  in  points  of  wifdom  and  fufHciency,  that  do  nothing  or 
■little  very  folemnly  ;  magna  conatu  nugas.  It  is  a  ridiculous  thing,  and  fit 
for  a  fatyr  to  perfons  of  judgment,  to  fee  what  fhifts  thefe  formalifts  have, 
and  what  profpedives  to  make  fuperfixies  to  feem  body  that  hath  depth 
and  bulk.  Some  are  fo  clofe  and  referved,  as  they  will  not  fliew  their  wares 
but  by  a  dark  light ;  and  feem  always  to  keep  back  fomewhat  ;  and  when 
they  know  within  themfelves,  they  fpeak  of  that  they  do  not  well  know, 
would  neverthelefs  feem  to  others,  to  know  of  that  which  they  may  not 
well  fpeak.  Some  help  themfelves  with  countenance  and  gefture,  and  are 
wifebyfigns;  as  C/<rfro  laith  of  P//<7,  that  when  he  anfwered  him,  he  fetch- 
ed one  of  his  brows  up  to  his  forehead,  and  bent  the  other  down  to  his 
chin  :  refpondes,  altera  ad  front  em  fublato,  altera  ad  nientiwi  depreffo  fuper- 
cilio,  crudelitatem  tibi  non  placere.  Some  think  to  bear  it  by  fpeaking  a 
great  word,  and  being  peremptory  ;  and  go  on,  and  take  by  admittance  that 
which  they  cannot  make  good.  Some,  vvhatfoever  is  beyond  their  reach, 
will  feem  to  defpife  or  make  light  of  it  as  impertinent  or  curious ;  and  fo 
would  have  their  ignorance  feem  judgment.  Some  are  never  without  a 
difference,  and  commonly  by  amufing  men  with  a  fubtilty,  blanch  the 
matter  j  of  whom  A.  Gellius  laith,  bominem  delirum,  qui  verborum  minutiis 
rerum  frangit  ponder  a.  Of  which  kind  alfo,  Plato  in  his  Pro/tf^or^i  bring- 
eth  in  Prodiciis  in  fcorn,  and  maketh  him  make  a  fpeech  that  confifteth  of 
diftinftions  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Generally  fuch  men  in  all  deli- 
berations find  eafe  to  be  of  the  negative  fide,  and  affedt  a  credit  to  objeft 
and  foretel  difficulties  :  for  when  propofitions  are  denied,  there  is  an  end  of 
them  ;  but  if  they  be  allowed,  it  requireth  a  new  work:  which  falfe  point 
of  wifdom  is  the  bane  of  bufinefs.  To  conclude,  there  is  no  decaying 
merchant,  or  inward  beggar,  hath  fo  many  tricks  to  uphold  the  credit  of 
their  wealth,  as  thefe  empty  perfons  have  to  maintain  the  credit  of  their 
fufiiciency.  Seeming  wife  men  may  make  fliift  to  get  opinion  ;  but  let  no 
man  chufe  tiiem  for  employment,  for  certainly  you  were  better  take  for  bu- 
finefs a  man  fomewhat  abfurd,  than  over-formal. 

XXVIII.   Offriendfiip. 

It  had  been  hard  for  him  that  fpake  it,  to  have  put  more  truth  and  un- 
truth together,  in  few  words,  than  in  that  fpeech  ;  whofoever  is  delighted 
in  folitude,  is  either  a  wild  beaft,  or  a  god.  For  it  is  moft  true,  that  a 
natural  and  fecret  hatred,  and  averfation  tovi'ards  fociety,  in  any  man,  hath 
fomewhat  of  the  favage  beaft :  but  it  is  moft  untrue,  that  it  fliould  have  any 
charadter  at  all  of  the  divine  nature,  except  it  proceed,  not  out  of  a  plea- 
fure  in  folitude,  but  out  of  a  love  and  defire  to  fequefler  a  man's  felf  for  a 
higher  converfation  :  fuch  as  is  found  to  have  been  falfely  and  feignedly,  in 
Ibme  of  the  heathen  ;  as  Epimefiides  ihe  Catjdian,  Nufna  the  Koman^  E?n- 
pedocles  the  Sicilian^  and  ApoUonius  oiTyana;  and  truly  and  really,  in  divers 
of  the  ancient  hermits,  and  holy  fathers  of  the  church.     But  little  do  men 
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perceive  what  folitude  is,  and  how  far  it  extendeth.  For  a  croud  is  not 
company,  and  faces  are  but  a  gallery  of  pidures ;  and  talk  but  a  tinkling 
cymbal,  where  there  is  no  love.  The  l,(7/i«  adage  meeteth  with  it  a  little; 
magna  civitas,  magna  jbUtudo  ;  becaufe  in  a  great  town  friends  are  fcatter- 
ed,  fo  that  there  is  not  that  fellowfhip,  for  the  moft  part,  which  is  in  left 
neighbourhoods.  But  we  may  go  flirther,  and  affirm  moft  truly,  that  it  is  a 
mere  and  miferable  folitude,  to  want  true  friends,  without  which  the  world 
is  but  a  wildernefs.  And  even  in  this  fenfe  alfo  of  folitude,  whofoever  in 
the  frame  of  his  nature  and  affedions  is  unfit  for  friendfhip,  he  taketh  it  of 
the  beaft,  and  not  from  humanity. 

A  principal  fruit  of  fricndfliip,  is  the  eafe  and  difcharge  of  the  fulnefsof 
the  heart,  which  pafl'ions  of  all  kinds  do  caufe  and  induce.  We  know  dif- 
eafes  of  ftoppings  and  fuffocations,  are  the  moft  dangerous  in  the  body;  and 
it  is  not  much  otherwife  in  the  mind ;  you  may  take  farza  to  open  the  li- 
ver ;  fteel  to  open  the  fpleen  ;  flower  of  fulphur  for  the  lungs;  cojloreum  for 
the  brain  ;  but  no  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but  a  true  friend,  to  whom 
you  may  impart  griefs,  joys,  fears,  hopes,  fufpicions,  counfcls,  and  what- 
foever  lieth  upon  the  heart,  to  opprefs  it,  in  a  kind  of  civil  fhift  or  con- 
felhon. 

It  is  a  ftrange  thing  to  obferve,  how  higli  a  rate  great  kings  and  mo- 
narchs  do  fet  upon  this  fruit  of  friendfhip,  whereof  we  fpeak  ;  fo  great,  as 
they  purchafe  it  many  times  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  fafety  and  greatnels. 
For  princes,  in  regard  of  the  diftance  of  their  fortune,  from  that  of  their 
fubjcfts  and  fervants,  cannot  gather  this  fruit,  except  (to  make  themfclves 
capable  thereof)  they  raife  fome  perfons  to  be  as  it  were  companions,  and 
almoft  equals  to  themfelves  ;  which  many  times  forteth  to  inconvenience. 
The  modern  languages  give  unto  fuch  perfons  the  name  of  favourites,  or 
privadoes  ;  as  if  it  were  matter  of  grace  or  converfation  :  but  the  Roman 
name  attaineth  the  true  ufe  and  caufe  thereof;  naming  xhtxn  participes  cura- 
nun i  for  it  is  that  which  tieth  the  knot.  And  we  fee  plainly,  that  this  hath 
been  done,  not  by  weak  and  paflionate  princes  only,  but  by  the  wifeft  and 
moft  politick  that  ever  reigned,  who  have  oftentimes  joined  to  themfelves 
fome  of  their  fervants,  whom  both  themfelves  have  called  friends,  and  al- 
lowed others  likewife  to  call  them  in  the  fame  manner,  ufmg  the  word 
which  is  received  between  private  men. 

L.  Sylla,  when  he  commanded  Rome,  raifed  Pompey  (after  furnamed  the 
great)  to  that  height,  that  Pompey  vaunted  himfelf  for  Sylla's  over-match. 
For  when  he  had  carried  the  confullliip  for  a  friend  of  his,  againft  the 
purfuit  of  Sylfa,  and  that  Syl/a  did  a  little  refent  thereat,  and  began  to  fpeak 
great,  Pompey  turned  upon  him  again,  and  in  effedl  bad  him  be  quiet;  for 
that  more  men  adored  the  fun  rifing,  than  the  fun  fetting.  With  ytdiusCae- 
Jar,  DecimusBmtus  had  obtained  that  intereft,  as  he  let  him  down  in  his 
teftamcnt,  for  heir  in  remainder  after  his  nephew.  And  this  was  the  man 
that  had  power  with  him,  to  draw  him  forth  to  his  death.  For  when 
Cacfar  would  have  difcharged  the  fcnate,  in  regard  of  fome  ill  prefages,  and 
(pecially  a  dream  of  Calpurnla ;  this  man  lifted  him  gently  by  the  arm  out 
of  his  chair,  telling  him,  he  hoped  he  would  not  difmifs  the  fenate,  till  his 
wife  had  dream'd  a  better  dream.  And  it  feemeth,  his  favour  was  fo  great, 
as  Antonius  in  a  letter,  which  is  recited  verbatim,  in  one  oi  Cicero's  Philip- 
picks,  called  him  veiiefca,  witch  ;  as  if  he  had  enchanted  CaeJ'ar.  Augu- 
jlus  raifed  Agrippa  (though  of  mean  birth)  to  that  height,  as  when  he  con-' 
fiilted  with  Mecaenai  about  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Julia,  Mecaenas 
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took  the  liberty  to  tell  him,  that  he  muft  either  marry  his  daughter  to  A- 
grippa,  or  take  away  his  life  ;  there  was  no  third  way,  he  had  made  him  fo 
great.     With  T^iberius  Caefar,  Sejanus  had  afcended  to  that  height,  as  they 
two  were  termed  and  reckoned,  as  a  pair  of  friends.    Tiberius  in  a  letter  to 
him  faith  ;  haec  pro  amicitia  nojlra  non  occiiltavi:  And  the  whole  fenate  de- 
dicated an  altar  to  friendship,  as  to  a  goddefs,  in  refpedt  of  the  great  dear- 
nefs  of  fiiendfliip  between  them  two.     The  like  or  more  was  between  Septi- 
mius  Severus  and  Plantianus.     For  he -forced  his  eldefl:  fon  to  marry  the 
daughter  oi  Flantianus  ,•  and  would  often  maintain  Fla7itianus^  in  doing  af- 
fronts to  his  fon  ;  and  did  write  alfo  in  a  letter  to  the  fenate,  by  thefe 
words ;  I  love  the  man  fo  well,  as  I  wifh  he  may  over-live  me.     Now  if 
thefe  princes  had  been  as  a  Traja??,  or  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  man  might 
have  thought  that  this  had  proceeded  of  an  abundant  goodnefs  of  nature  | 
but  being  men  fo  wife,  of  (uch  ftrength  and  feverity  of  mind,  and  fo  ex- 
treme lovers  of  themfelves,  as  all  thefe  were ;  it  proveth  moft  plainly,  that 
they  found  their  own  felicity  (though  as  great  as  ever  happened  to  mortal 
tnen)  but  as  an  half  piece,  exxept  they  might  have  a  friend  to  make  it 
entire  ;  and  yet,  which  is  more,  they  were  princes,  that  had  wives,  fons, 
nephews  ;  and  yet  all  thefe  could  not  fupply  the  comfort  of  friendfhip. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  v/hat  Commineus  obferveth,  of  his  firft  mafter 
duke  Charles  the  Hardy^  namely,  that  he  would  communicate  his  fecrets 
with  none ;  and  leaft  of  all,  thofe  fecrets  which  troubled  him  moft.  Where- 
upon he  goeth  on,  and  faith,  that  towards  his  latter  time,  that  clofenefs  did 
impair,  and  a  litde  perifli  his  underftanding.  Surely  Commineus  might  have 
made  the  fame  judgment  alfo,  if  it  had  pleafed  him,  of  his  fecond  mafter 
Lcuois  the  eleventh,  whofe  clofenefs  was  indeed  his  tormenter.  The  parable 
oi Pythagoras  is  dark,  but  true  ;  cor  ne  edito,  eat  not  the  heart.  Certainly, 
if  a  man  would  give  it  a  hard  phrafe,  thofe  that  want  friends  to  open  them- 
felves unto,  are  cannibals  of  their  own  hearts.  But  one  thing  is  moft  ad- 
mirable, (wherewith  I  will  conclude  this  firft  fruit  of  friendfliip)  which  is, 
that  this  communicating  of  a  man's  felf  to  his  friend,  works  two  contrary 
effedts  ;  for  it  redoubleth  joys,  and  cutteth  griefs  in  halfs.  For  there  is  no 
man  that  imparteth  his  joys  to  his  friend,  but  he  joyeth  the  more  ;  and 
no  man  that  imparteth  his  griefs  to  his  friend,  but  he  grieveth  the  lefs.  So 
that  it  is  in  truth  of  operation  upon  a  man's  mind,  of  like  virtue,  as  the  al- 
chymifts  ufe  to  attribute  to  their  ftone,  for  man's  body  ;  that  it  worketh  all 
contrary  effefts,  but  ftill  to  the  good  and  benefit  of  nature.  But  yet,  with- 
out praying  in  aid  of  alchymifts,  there  is  a  manifeft  image  of  this  in  the  or- 
dinary courfe  of  nature.  For  in  bodies,  union  ftrengtheneth  and  cheriflieth 
any  natural  adtion  ;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  weakeneth  and  duUeth  any  vio- 
lent impreflion  ;  and  even  fo  is  it  of  minds. 

The  fecond  fruit  of  friendfliip,  is  healthful  and  fovereign  for  the  under- 
ftanding, as  the  firft  is  for  the  affeftions.  For  friendftiip  maketh  indeed  a 
fair  day  in  the  affections,  from  ftorms  and  tempefts  ;  but  it  maketh  day- 
light in  the  underftanding,  out  of  darknefs  and  confufion  of  thoughts  :  nei- 
ther is  this  to  be  underftood  only  of  faithful  counfel,  which  a  man  recei- 
vethfrom  his  friend  ;  but  before  you  come  to  that,  certain  it  is,  that  who- 
foever  hath  his  mind  fraught  with  many  thoughts,  his  wits  and  under- 
ftanding do  clarify  and  break  up  in  the  communicating  and  difcourfing  with 
another:  he  tofleth  his  thoughts  more  eafily;  he  marlhalleth  them  more  or- 
derly ;  he  feeth  how  they  look  when  they  are  turned  into  words ;  finally,  he 
waxeth  wifer  than  himfelf  j  and  that  more  by  an  hour's  difcourfe,  than  by  a 
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day's  meditation.  It  was  well  faid  by  Themijlocles  to  the  king  of  Perfia^  th.it 
fpeech  was  like  cloth  oi  Arras,  opened  and  put  abroad,  whereby  the  ima- 
gery doth  appear  in  figure  j  whereas  in  thoughts  they  lie  but  as  in  packs. 
Neither  is  this  fecond  fruit  of  friendfliip,  in  opening  the  underftanding,  re- 
Arained  only  to  fuch  friends,  as  are  able  to  give  a  man  council,  (they  in- 
deed are  bell ;)  but  even,  without  that,  a  man  learneth  of  himfelf,  and 
bringeth  his  own  thoughts  to  light,  and  whetteth  his  wits  as  againfl:  a  ilone, 
which  it  felf  cuts  not.  In  a  word  ;  a  man  were  better  relate  himfelf  to  a 
ftatue,  or  pidure,  than  to  fuffer  his  thoughts  to  pafs  in  fmother. 

Add  now,  to  make  this  fecond  fruit  of  friendfhip  compleat,  that  other 
point  which  lieth  more  open,  and  falleth  within  vulgar  obfervation  ;  which 
is  faithful  counfel  from  a  fi  iend.  Heraclitus  faith  well  in  one  of  his  aenig- 
mas,  dry  light  is  ever  the  beft.  And  certain  it  is,  that  the  light  that  a 
man  receiveth  by  counfel  from  another,  is  drier  and  purer,  than  that  which 
Cometh  from  his  own  underllanding  and  judgment ;  which  is  ever  infufed 
and  drenched  in  his  affcdlions  and  cuftoms.  So  as  there  is  as  much  diffe- 
rence between  the  counfel  that  a  friend  givetli,  and  that  a  man  giveth  him- 
felf, as  there  is  between  the  counfel  of  a  friend,  and  of  a  flatterer.  For  there 
is  no  ihch  flatterer  as  is  a  man's  felf  j  and  there  is  no  fuch  remedy  ^gainft 
flattery  of  a  man's  felf,  as  the  liberty  of  a  friend.  Counfel  is  of  two  forts  ; 
the  one  concerning  manners,  the  other  concerning  bufinefs.  For  the  firlf , 
the  beft  prefervative  to  keep  the  mind  in  health,  is  the  faithful  admonition 
of  a  friend.  The  calling  of  a  man's  felf  to  a  ftrift  account,  is  a  medicine 
fometimes  too  piercing  and  corroiive.  Reading  good  books  of  morality,  is 
a  little  flat  and  dead.  Obferving  our  faults  in  others,  is  fometimes  impro- 
per for  our  cafe  :  But  the  beft  receipt  (beft,  I  fay,  to  work,  and  beft  to  take) 
is  the  admonition  of  a  friend.  It  is  a  ftrange  thing  to  behold  what  grofs 
errors,  and  extreme  abfurdities  many  (efpecially  of  the  greater  fort)  do  com- 
mit, for  want  of  a  friend  to  tell  them  of  them  ;  to  the  great  damage  both 
of  their  fame  and  fortune.  For,  as  St.  James  faith,  they  arc  as  men  that 
look  fometimes  mto  a  glafs,  and  pre j'ently  forget  their  oivn  JJ:>ape  and  favour: 
as  for  bufinefs,  a  man  may  think  if  he  will,  that  two  eyes  fee  no  more  than 
one  ;  or  that  a  gamefter  feeth  always  more  than  a  looker  on  ;  or  that  a  man 
in  anger,  is  as  wife  as  he  that  hath  laid  over  the  four  and  twenty  letters ; 
or  that  a  mufket  may  be  lliot  off,  as  well  upon  the  arm,  as  upon  a  reft ; 
and  fuch  other  fond  and  high  imaginations,  to  think  liimfelf  all  in  all. 
But  when  all  is  done,  the  help  of  good  counfel  is  that  which  fetteth  bufi- 
nefs ftrait.  And  if  any  man  think,  that  he  will  take  counfel,  but  it  fliall  be 
by  pieces  ;  afking  counfel  in  one  bufinefs  of  one  man,  and  in  another  bufi- 
nefs of  another  man;  it  is  as  well  (that  is  to  fay,  better  perhaps  than  if  healk- 
ed  none  at  all;)  but  he  runneth  two  dangers:  one,  that  he  ihall  not  be  faith- 
fully counfelled ;  for  it  is  a  rare  thing,  except  it  be  from  a  perfedl  and  entire 
friend,  to  have  counfel  given,  but  fuch  as  fhall  be  bowed  and  crooked  to  fome 
ends  which  he  hath  that  giveth  it.  The  other,  that  he  ftiall  have  counfel 
given,  hurtful  and  unfafe,  (though  with  good  meaning)  and  mixt  partly  of 
mifchief,  and  partly  of  remedy:  even  as  if  you  would  call  a  phyfician  that 
is  thought  good  for  the  cure  of  the  difeafe  you  complain  of,  but  is  unac- 
quainted with  your  body ,  and  therefore  may  put  you  in  way  for  a  prefent 
cure,  but  overthroweth  your  health  in  fome  other  kind,  and  fo  cure  the 
difeafe  and  kill  the  patient.  But  a  friend  that  is  wholly  acquainted  with  a 
man's  eftate,  will  beware  byfurthering  any  prefent  bufinefs,  how  he  dalheth 
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upon  other  inconvenience.     And  therefore  reft  not  upon  fcattered  counfels  j 
they  will  rather  diftraft  and  miflead,  than  fettle  and  diredl. 

After  thefe  two  noble  fruits  of  friendfhip,  (peace  in  the  aifedtions,  and 
fupport  of  the  judgment)  followeth  the  laft  fruit,  which  is  like  the  pome- 
granate, full  of  many  kernels;  I  mean  aid,  and  bearing  a  part  in  all  actions 
and  occafions.  Here  the  beft  way  to  reprefent  to  life  the  manifold  ufe  of 
friendlliip,  is  to  caft  and  fee  how  many  things  there  are  which  a  man  can- 
not do  himfelf  J  and  then  it  will  appear  that  it  was  a  fparing  fpeech  of  the 
ancients  to  fay,  that  a  friend  is  another  himfelf :  for  that  a  friend  is  far  more 
than  himfelf.  Men  have  their  time,  and  die  many  times  in  defire  of  fome 
things  which  they  principally  take  to  heart ;  the  bellowing  of  a  child,  the 
finifliing  of  a  work,  or  the  like.  If  a  man  have  a  true  friend,  he  may  reft; 
almoft  fecure,  that  the  care  of  thofe  things  will  continue  after  him.  So 
that  a  man  hath  as  it  were  two  lives  in  his  defires.  A  man  hath  a  body,  and 
that  body  is  confined  to  a  place  }  but  where  friendfhip  is,  all  offices  of  life 
are  as  it  were  granted  to  him  and  his  deputy  :  For  he  may  exercife  tliem 
by  his  friend.  How  many  things  are  there,  which  a  man  cannot,  with 
any  face  or  comelinefs,  lay  or  do  himfelf  ?  A  man  can  fcarce  alledge  his 
own  merits  widi  modefty,  much  lefs  extol  them  :  a  man  cannot  fometimes 
brook  to  fupplicate  or  beg ;  and  a  number  of  the  like.  But  all  thefe  things 
are  graceful  in  a  friend's  mouth,  which  are  bluftiing  in  a  man's  own.  So 
againj  a  man's  perfon  hath  many  proper  relations,  which  he  cannot  put 
off.  A  man  cannot  fpeak  to  his  fon,  but  as  a  father;  to  his  wife,  but  as  a 
huft)and;  to  his  enemy,  but  upon  terms:  whereas  a  friend  may  fpeak  as 
the  cafe  requires,  and  not  as  it  forteth  with  the  perfon.  But  to  enumerate 
thefe  things  were  endlcfs :  I  have  given  the  rule,  where  a  man  cannot  fitly 
play  his  ow^n  part;  if  he  have  not  a  friend,  he  may  quit  the  ftage. 

XXIX.  Of  expcfice. 

Riches  are  for  fpending;  and  fpending  for  honour  and  good  aftions. 
Therefore  extraordinary  expence  muft  be  limited  by  the  worth  of  the  occa- 
fion  :  for  voluntary  undoing  may  be  as  well  for  a  man's  countrcy,  as  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  But  ordinary  expence  ought  to  be  limited  by  a  man's 
eftate,  and  governed  with  fuch  regard  as  it  be  within  his  compafs ;  and  not 
fubjeft  to  deceit  and  abufe  of  fervants  ;  and  ordered  to  the  beft  Ihew,  that 
the  bills  may  be  lefs  than  the  eftimation  abroad.  Certainly  if  a  man  will 
keep  but  of  even  hand,  his  ordinary  expences  ought  to  be  but  to  the  half  of 
his  receipts.  And  if  he  think  to  wax  rich,  but  to  the  third  part.  It  is  no 
bafenefs  for  the  greateft,  to  defcend  and  look  into  their  own  eftate.  Some 
foibear  it,  not  upon  negligence  alone,  but  doubting  to  bring  themfelves  in- 
to melancholy,  in  refpedt  they  fhall  find  it  broken.  But  wounds  cannot  be 
cured  without  fearching.  He  that  cannot  look  into  his  own  eftate  at  all, 
had  need  both  chufe  well  thofe  whom  he  employeth,  and  change  them 
often  :  for  new  are  more  timorous,  and  lefe  fubtile.  He  that  can  look  into 
his  eftate  but  fcldom,  it  behoveth  him  to  turn  all  to  certainties.  A  man 
had  need,  if  he  be  plentiful  in  fome  kind  of  expence,  to  be  as  faving  again  in 
fome  other.  As  if  he  be  plentiful  in  diet,  to  be  faving  in  apparel :  if  he  be 
plentiful  in  the  hall,  to  be  faving  in  the  ftable:  and  the  like.  For  he  that 
is  plentiful  in  expences  of  all  kinds,  will  hardly  be  preferved  from  decay.  In 
clearing  of  a  man's  eftate,  he  may  as  well  hurt  himfelf  in  being  in  too  fud- 
den,  as  in  letting  it  run  on  too  long :  For  hafty  felling  is  commonly  as  dif- 
adyantageable  as  intereft.     Befides,   he  that  clears  at  once  will  rclapfej 
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for  finding  himfelf  out  of  ftraits,  he  will  revert  to  his  cuftoms :  but  hft 
that  cleareth  by  degrees  induceth  a  habit  of  frugahty,  and  gaineth  as  well 
upon  his  mind  as  upon  his  eftate.  Certainly,  who  hath  a  flate  to  re- 
pair, may  not  defpife  fmall  things  :  and  commonly,  it  is  lefs  difhonourable 
to  abridge  petty  charge,  than  to  ftoop  to  petty  gettings.  A  man  ought 
warily  to  begin  charges,  which  once  begun  will  continue ;  but  in  matters 
that  return  not,  he  may  be  more  magnificent. 

XXX.    Of  the  true  greatnefs  of  kingdoms  and  efiates. 

The  fpeech  of  T'hemifioclcs  the  Athenian,  which  was  haughty  and  arro- 
gant in  taking  fo  much  to  himfelf,  had  been  a  grave  and  wife  obfervation 
and  cenfure,  applied  at  large  to  others.  Defining  at  a  feaft  to  touch  a  lute, 
he  faid,  he  could  not  fiddle,  but  yet  he  could  make  a  fmall  town  a  great 
city.  Thefe  words  (holpen  a  little  with  a  metaphor)  may  exprefs  two  dif- 
fering abilities,  in  thofe  that  deal  in  bufinefs  of  ellate.  For  if  a  true  furve^ 
be  taken  of  counfellors  and  ftatefmen,  there  may  be  found  (though  rarely) 
thofe,  which  can  make  a  fmall  ftate  great,  and  yet  cannot  fiddle  :  as  on  the 
other  fide,  there  will  be  found  a  great  many  that  can  fiddle  very  cunningly, 
but  yet  are  fo  far  from,  being  able  to  make  a  fmall  ftate  great,  as  their  gift  lieth 
the  other  way ;  to  bring  a  great  and  flourifliing  eftate  to  ruin  and  decay.  And 
certainly  thole  degenerate  arts  and  fliifts,  whereby  many  counfellors  and 
governours  gain  both  favour  with  their  mafters,  and  eftimation  with  the 
vulgar,  deferve  no  better  name  than  fiddling ;  being  things  rather  pleafing 
for  the  time,  and  graceful  to  themfelves  only,  than  tending  to  the  weal  and 
advancement  of  the  ftate  which  they  ferve.  There  are  alfo  (no  doubt) 
counfellors  and  governours  which  may  be  held  fufficient,  (negotiis  pares) 
able  to  manage  afi:airs,  and  to  keep  them  from  precipices  and  manifeft  in- 
conveniences;  which  neverthelels  are  far  from  the  ability  to  raife  and 
amplify  an  eftate,  in  power,  means,  and  fortune.  But  be  the  workmen 
what  they  may  be,  let  us  fpeak  of  the  work ;  that  is,  the  true  greatnefs 
of  kingdoms  and  eftates  5  and  the  means  thereof.  An  argument  fit  for 
great  and  mighty  princes  to  have  in  their  hand ;  to  the  end,  that  neither 
by  over-meafuring  their  forces,  they  lofe  themfelves  in  vain  enterprizes  ; 
nor  on  the  other  fide  by  under-valuing  them,  they  defcend  to  fearful  and 
pufiUanimous  counfels. 

The  greatnefs  of  an  eftate  in  bulk  and  territory,  doth  fall  under  mea- 
fure ;  and  the  greatnefs  of  finances  and  revenue  doth  fall  under  compu- 
tation. The  population  may  appear  by  mufters ;  and  the  number  and 
greatnefs  of  cities  and  towns  by  cards  and  maps.  But  yet  there  is  not  any 
thing  amongft  civil  affairs  more  fubjed  to  error,  than  the  right  valuation 
and  true  judgment  concerning  the  power  and  forces  of  an  eftate.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  compared,  not  to  any  great  kernel  or  nut,  but  to  a 
grain  of  muftard-feed ;  which  is  one  of  the  leaft  grains,  but  hath  in  it  a 
property  and  fpirit  haftily  to  get  up  and  fpread.  So  are  there  ftates,  great 
in  territory,  and  yet  not  apt  to  enlarge  or  command ;  and  fome  that  have 
but  a  fmall  dimenlion  of  ftem,  and  yet  apt  to  be  the  foundation  of  great 
monarchies. 

Walled  towns,  ftored  arfenals  and  armories,  goodly  races  of  horle, 
chariots  of  war,  elephants,  ordnance,  artillery,  and  the  like  :  all  this  is  but 
a  fheep  in  a  lion's  fkin,  except  the  breed  and  difpofition  of  the  people  be 
ftout  and  warlike.  Nay,  number  (it  felf)  in  armies,  importeth  not  much, 
where  the  people  is  of  weak  courage:  for  (as  i^/>^/7 faith)  it  never  troubles  a 
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wolf  how  many  the  flieep  be.     The  army  of  the  Perfians^  in  the  plains  of 
Arbela,  was  fuch  a  vaft  fea  of  people,  as  it  did  fomewhat  aftonifli  the  com- 
manders in  Alexanders  army ;  who  came  to  him  therefore,  and  wilh'd  him 
to  fet  upon  them  by  night;  but  heanfwered,  he  would  not  pilfer  thevifto- 
ry :  and  the  defeat  was  eafy.    When  Tigranes  the  Armenian,  being  encamp- 
ed upon  a  hill  with  four  hundred  thouland  men,  difcovered  the  army  of  the 
Ro'inans,  being  not  above  fourteen  thoufand  marching  towards  him  ;   he 
made  himfelf  nierry  with   it,  and  faid,  yonder  men  are  too  many  for  an 
ambaffage,  and  too  few  for  a  fight.    But  before  the  fun  fet,  he  found  them 
enow  to  give  him  the  chafe,   with  infinite  daughter.     Many  are  the  exam- 
ples of  the  great  odds  between  number  and  courage :  fo  that  a  man  may 
truly  make  a  judgment,  that  the  principal  point  of  greatnefs  in  any  flate,  is 
to  have  a  race  of  military  men.     Neither  is  money  the  linews  of  war,  (as  it 
is  trivially  fiid,)  where  the  finews  of  mens  arms,  in  bafe  and  effeminate 
people,  are  failing.    For  Solon  fiid  well  to  Croefus,  (when  in  oftentation  he 
fhewed  him  his  gold,)  Sir,  if  any  other  come  that  hath  better  iron  than  you, 
he  will  be  mafler  of  all  this  gold.    Therefore  let  any  prince  or  flate  think 
foberly  of  his  forces,  except  his  militia  of  natives  be  of  good  and  valiant 
foldiers.     And  let  princes,  on  the  other  fide,  that  have  fu^eds  of  martial 
difpofition,  know  their  own  flrength,  unlefs  they  be  otherwife  wanting  un- 
to themfelves.     As  for  mercenary  forces,  (which  is  the  help  in  this  cafe) 
all  examples  fhev/,  that  whatfoever  eftate  or  prince  doth  rell  upon  them 
he  may  fpread  his  feathers  for  a  time,  but  he  will  mcvf  them  foon  after. 

The  blelTing  of  yudah  and  IJfachar  will  never  meet;  that  the  fame  peo- 
ple, or  nation,  fliould  be  both  the  lion's  whelp,  and  the  afs  between  bur- 
thens.    Neither  will  it  be,  that  a  people  over-laid  with  taxes  fliould  ever 
become  valiant  and  martial.     It  is  true,  that  taxes  levied  by  confent  of  the 
eflate,  do  abate  mens  courage  lefs;  as  it  hath  been  feen  notably  in  theexer- 
cifes  of  the  Low  Ccimtries ;  and  in  fome  degree,  in  the  fubfidies  of  England. 
For  you  muft  note,  that  we  fpeak  now  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  purfe. 
So  that  although  the  fame  tribute  and  tax,  laid  by  confent,  or  by  impofing, 
be  all  one  to  the  purfe,  yet  it  works  divcrfly  upon  the  courage.     So  thatyoa 
may  conclude,  that  no  people,  over-charged  with  tribute,  is  fit  for  em- 
pire. 

Let  flates  that  aim  at  greatnefs,  take  heed  how  their  nobility  and  gentle- 
men do  multiply  too  faft:  for  that  maketh  the  common  fubjedl  grow  to  be 
a  peafaiu,  and  bafe  fwain,  driven  out  of  heart,  and  in  efFeift  but  a  gentle- 
man's labourer.     Even  as  you  may  fee  in  coppice  woods;  if  you  leave  your 
fhuidles  too  thick,  you  fliall  never  have  clean  underwood,  but  flirubs  and 
budies.     So  in  countries,  if  the  gentlemen  be  too  many,  the  commons  will 
be  bafe  j  and  you  will  bring  it  to  that,  that  not  the  hundred  poll  will  be  fit 
for  an  helmet;  efpecially  as  to  the  infantry^  which  is  the  nerve  of  an  army: 
and  fo  there  will  be  great  population,  and  little  flrength.     This,  which  I 
fpeak  of,'  hath  been  no  where  better  feen,  than  by  comparing  of  England 
and  France;  wheveof  England,  though  fir  lefs  in  territory  and  population, 
hath  been  (neverthelefs)  an  overmatch  ;   in  regard  the  middle  people  of 
E77gland  make  good  foldiers,  which  the  peafants  of  France  do  not.     And 
lierein  the  device  of  king  Henry  the  feventh,  (whereof  I  have  fpoken  large- 
ly in  the  hiflory  of  his  life)  was  profound  and  admirable,-  in  making  farms, 
and  houfes  of  hufbandry,  of  a  flandard  ;  that  is,  maintained  with  fuch  a 
proportion  of  land  unto  them,  as  may  breed  a  fubjed:  to  live  in  convenient 
plenty,  and  no  ferviie  condition  ;  and  to  keep  the  plough  in  the  hands  of 
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the  owners,  and  net  mere  hirelings.  And  thus  indeed  you  {hall  attain  to 
Virgii's  charadler,  which  he  gives  to  ancient  Italy  : 

Terra  pctens  armis  at  que  ubere  glebae. 

Neither  is  that  ftate  (which  for  any  thing  I  know,  is  almoft  peculiar  to  Rrig- 
land-,  and  hardly  to  be  found  any  where  elfe,  except  it  be  perhaps  in  Po- 
land) to  be  paffed  over;  I  mean  the  ftate  of  free  leivants,  and  attendants 
upon  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  which  arc  no  ways  inferior  unto  tlie  yeo- 
manry for  arms:  and  therefore  out  of  all  queftion,  thefplendour  and  mag- 
nificence, and  great  retinues,  and  hofpitality  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
received  into  cuftom,  doth  much  conduce  unto  martial  greatnefs :  whereas, 
contrariwife,  the  clofe  and  relerved  living  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  cau- 
feth  a  penury  of  military  forces. 

By  all  means  it  is  to  be  procured,  that  the  trunk  of  Nebtickachiezzar's 
tree  of  monarchy  be  great  enough  to  bear  the  branches  of  the  boughs : 
that  is,  that  the  natural  fubjeds  of  the  crown  or  flatc,  bear  a  futhcient  pro- 
portion to  the  flrange  fubjeds  that  they  govern.  Therefore  all  ifates,  that 
are  liberal  of  naturalization  towards  Grangers,  are  fit  for  empire.  For  to 
think  th:it  an  handful  of  people  can,  with  the  greateft  courage  and  policy  in 
the  world,  embrace  too  large  extent  of  dominion,  it  may  hold  for  a  time, 
but  it  will  fail  fuddenly.  The  Spartans  were  a  nice  people  in  point  of  na- 
turalization ;  whereby,  while  they  kept  their  compafs,  they  Hood  firm  ;  but 
when  they  did  Ipread,  and  their  boughs  were  become  too  great  for  their 
flem,  they  became  a  windfal  upon  the  fudden.  Never  any  flate  was,  iii 
this  point,  fo  open  to  receive  llrangers  into  their  body,  as  were  the  Ro- 
mam  -,  therefore  it  forted  v/ith  them  accordingly,  for  they  grew  to  the 
greateft  monarchy.  Their  manner  was  to  grant  naturalization,  (which 
they  called  yV/j  civitatis)  and  to  grant  it  in  the  higheft  degree,  that  is,  not 
ovAyjus  commercii,  jus  connubii,  jus  haereditatis ;  butalfo,  jus  fufragii^  and 
jus  honorum  :  and  this  not  to  fingular  perfons  alone,  but  likewile  to  whole 
families;  yea,  to  cities,  and  fometimes  to  nations.  Add  to  this,  their  cuftom 
of  plantation  of  colonies,  whereby  the  Roma/2  plant  was  removed  into  the 
foil  of  other  nations :  and  putting  both  conftitutions  together,  you  will  (ay, 
that  it  was  not  the  Romans  that  fpread  upon  the  world,  but  it  was  the 
world  that  fpread  upon  the  Romans;  and  that  was  the  fure  way  of  great- 
nefs. I  have  marvailed  fometimes  at  Spain,  how  they  clafp  and  contain  fo 
large  dominions,  with  fo  few  nalural  Spaniards  :  But  fure,  the  vv'hole  com- 
pafs of  Spain  is  a  very  great  body  of  a  tree,  far  above  Rome  and  Sparta  at 
the  firft.  And  befides,  though  they  have  not  had  that  u(age,  to  naturalize 
liberally,  yet  they  have  that  which  is  next  to  it :  that  is,  to  employ,  al- 
moft indifferently,  all  nations,  in  their  militia  of  ordinary  foldiers;  yea,  and 
fometimes  in  their  higheft  commands.  Nay,  it  feemeth  at  this  inftant,  they 
are  fen fible  of  this  want  of  natives ;  as  by  the  pragmatical  fandtion,  now 
publiflied,  appearetb. 

It  is  certain,  that  fedentary  and  within-door  arts,  and  delicate  manufac- 
tures, (that  require  rather  the  finger  than  the  arm)  have  in  their  nature  a 
contrariety  to  a  military  difpofition.  And  generally  all  warlike  people  are  a 
little  idle,  and  love  danger  better  than  travail  :  neither  muft  they  be  too 
much  broken  of  it,  if  they  ftiall  be  preferved  in  vigour.  Therefore  it  was 
great  advantage  in  the  ancient  ftates  of  Sparta,  Athens,  Rome,  and  others, 
that  they  had  the  ufeof  fluves,  which  conmionly  did  rid  thofe  manufadares. 
But  that  is  aboliflied,  in  greateft  part,  by  the  chriftian  law.     That  which 
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cometh  neareft  to  it,  is,  to  leave  thofe  arts  chiefly  to  ftrangers,  (which  for 
that  purpofe  are  the  more  ealV  to  be  received)  and  to  contain  the  prin- 
cipal bulk  of  the  vulgar  natives  within  thofe  three  kinds  ;  tillers  of  the 
ground,  fiee  fervants,  and  handycraftlinen,  of  ftrong  ar.d  manly  arts;  as 
fmiths,   malbns,  carpenters,  &c.   not  reckoning  foldiers. 

But  above  all,  for  empire  and  greatnefs,  it  importeth  mofl; ;  that  a  nation 
do  profcfs  arms  as  their  principal  honour,  ftudy  and  occupation.  For  the 
things  which  wc  formerly  have  fpoken  of,  are  but  habilltations  towards 
arms:  and  what  is  habilitation  without  intention  and  adl  ?  Romulus,  after 
his  death,  (as  they  report  or  feign)  fent  a  prefent  to  the  Romans,  that  above 
all  they  fliould  intend  arms,  and  then  they  Ihould  prove  the  greateft  empire 
of  the  world.  The  fabrick  of  the  ilate  of  Sparta  was  wholly  (though  not 
wifely)  framed  and  compofed,  to  that  fcope  and  end.  The  Perjians  and 
Macedonians  had  it  for  a  flalli.  The  Gauls,  Germans,  Goths,  Saxons,  Nor- 
mans, and  others,  had  it  for  a  time.  The  Turks  have  it  at  this  day,  though 
in  great  declination.  Of  Chriftian  Europe  they  that  have  it,  are  in  effedt  only 
the  Spaniards.  But  it  is  fo  plain,  that  every  man  profiteth  in  that  he  moft 
intendeth,  that  it  needeth  not  to  be  ftoodupon.  It  is  enough  to  point  at  it  j 
that  no  nation  which  doth  not  diredlly  profefs  arms,  may  look  to  have 
greatnefs  fall  into  their  mouths.  And  on  the  other  lide,  it  is  a  moft  cer- 
tain oracle  of  time,  that  thofe  ftates  that  continue  long  in  that  profeflion, 
(as  the  Romans  and  Turks  principally  have  done)  do  wonders  :  And  thofe 
that  have  profefTcd  arms  but  for  an  age,  have  notwithflanding  commonly 
attained  that  greatnefs  in  that  age,  which  maintained  them  long  after,  when 
their  profeflion  and  exercife  of  arms  hath  grown  to  decay. 

Incident  to  this  point  is,  for  a  ilate  to  have  thofe  laws  or  cufloms, 
which  may  reach  forth  unto  them  jufl  occafions  (as  may  be  pretended)  of 
war.  For  there  is  that  juftice  imprinted  on  the  nature  of  men,  that  they 
enter  not  upon  wars  (whereof  fo  many  calamities  do  enfue)  but  upon 
fome,  at  the  leaft  fpecious,  grounds  and  quarrels.  The  Turk  hath  at  hand, 
for  caufe  of  war,  the  propagation  of  his  law  or  feci,  a  quarrel  that  he 
may  always  command.  The  Romans,  though  they  efteemed  the  extending 
the  limits  of  their  empire, to  be  great  honour  to  their  generals,  when  it  was 
done;  yet  they  never  refted  upon  that  alone  to  begin  a  war.  Firil  therefore, 
let  nations  that  pretend  to  greatnefs  have  this,  that  they  be  fenfibie  of 
wrongs,  either  upon  borderers,  merchants,  or  politick  minifters ;  and  that 
they  fit  not  too  long  upon  a  provocation.  Secondly,  let  them  be  prefs'd, 
and  ready  to  give  aids  and  fuccours  to  their  confederates;  as  it  ever  was  with 
the  Romafis :  infomuch,  as  if  the  confederate  had  leagues  defenfive  with 
divers  other  ftates,  and  upon  invafion  offered,  did  implore  their  aids  feveral- 
ly,  yet  ihcRomans  would  ever  be  the  foremoft,  and  leave  it  to  none  other  to 
have  the  honour.  As  for  the  wars,  which  were  anciently  made  on  the  be- 
half of  a  kind  of  party,  or  tacit  conformity  of  eftate,  I  do  not  fee  how 
they  may  be  well  juftiiied ;  as  when  the  Romans  made  a  war  for  the  liber- 
ty of  Graecia }  or  when  the  Lacedaemonians  ■AwAAtheniaiis  made  wars,  to  fet 
up  or  pull  down  democracies  and  oligarchies:  Or  when  wars  were  made  by 
foreigners,  under  the  pretence  of  juftice,  or  protediion,  to  deliver  the  fub- 
jeds  of  others  from  tyranny  and  oppreflion,  and  the  like.  Let  it  fuffice, 
that  no  eftate  expedt  to  be  great  that  is  not  awake,  upon  any  juft  occafion 
of  arming. 

No  body  can  be  healthful  without  exercife,  neither  natural  body,  nor  po- 
litick: and  certainly,  to  a  kingdom  or  eftate,  a  juft  and  honourable  war  is 
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the  true  exercife.  A  civil  war,  indeed,  is  like  the  heat  of  a  fever ;  but  a  fa* 
reign  war  is  like  the  heat  of  exercife,  and  ferveth  to  keep  the  body  in  health. 
For  in  a  flothful  peace,  both  courages  will  effeminate,  and  manners  cor- 
rupt. But  howfoever  it  be  for  happinefs ;  without  all  queftion,  for  great- 
nefs,  it  maketh,  to  be  flill,  for  the  mofl:  part,  in  arms  :  and  the  ftrength  of 
a  veteran  army,  (though  it  be  a  chargeable  bufmefs)  always  on  foot,  is  that 
which  commonly  giveth  the  law ;  or  at  leafl  the  reputation  amongft  all 
neighbour  ftates,  as  may  well  be  feen  in  Spai?!  ;  which  hath  had,  in  one 
part  or  other,  a  veteran  army,  almoft  continually,  now  by  the  fpace  of  lix- 
fcore  years. 

To  be  mafter  of  the  fea,  is  an  abridgment  of  a  monarchy.  Cicero  wri- 
ting to  Atticus,  of  Pompey  his  preparation  againft  Caefar,  faith,  Cpnfilium 
Vompeii  plane  Tbc?7iiJlocleum  eft  ;  put  at  enim,  qui  inari  potitur,  eiim  rerum 
potiri.  And  without  doubt  Pompey  had  tired  out  Caefar,  if  upon  vain  confi- 
dence he  had  not  left  that  way.  We  fee  the  great  effeds  of  battels  by  ksi. 
The  battel  of  ASIium  decided  the  empire  of  the  world.  The  battel  of  Le- 
panto  arrefted  the  greatnefs  of  the  Turk.  There  be  many  examples,  where 
i'ea  fights  have  been  final  to  the  war ;  but  this  is,  when  princes  or  ftates 
have  fet  up  their  reft  upon  the  battels.  But  thus  much  is  certain  ;  that  he 
that  commands  the  fea  is  at  great  liberty,  and  may  take  as  much  and  as  lit- 
tle of  the  war,  as  he  will.  Whereas  thofe  that  be  ftrcngeft  by  land,  are 
many  times,  neverthelefs,  in  great  ftraits.  Surely,  at  this  day,  with  us  of 
Europe,  the  vantage  of  flrength  at  fea  (which  is  one  of  the  principal  dow- 
ries of  this  kingdom  of  Great  Britain)  is  great :  both  becaufe  mofl:  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  are  not  merely  inland,  but  girt  with  the  fea,  mofl:  pare 
of  their  compafs ;  and  becaufe  the  wealth  of  both  Itidies  feems  in  great  part 
but  an  acceffary  to  the  command  of  the  feas. 

The  wars  of  latter  ages  feem  to  be  made  in  the  dark,  in  refpedl  of  the 
glory  and  honour  which  reflefted  upon  men,  from  the  wars  in  ancient  time. 
There  be  now,  for  martial  encouragement,  fome  degrees  and  orders  of  chi- 
valry, which  neverthelefs  are  conferred  promifcuoufly  upon  foldiers,  and  no 
foldiers,  and  fome  remembrance  perhaps  upon  the  efcutcheon,  and  fome 
hofpitals  for  maimed  foldiers,  and  fuch  like  things.  But  in  ancient  times, 
the  trophies  eredted  upon  the  place  of  the  vidlory  j  the  funeral  laudatives 
and  monuments  for  thofe  that  died  in  the  wars  ;  the  crowns  and  garlands 
perfonal ;  the  ftyle  of  emperor,  which  the  great  kings  of  the  world  after  bor- 
rowed ;  the  triumphs  or  the  generals  upon  their  return ;  the  great  dona- 
tives and  largelles  upon  the  diftanding  of  the  armies,  were  things  able  to 
enflamc  all  mens  courages:  but  above  all,  that  of  the  triumph,  amongft  the 
Romans,  was  not  pageants  or  gaudery,  but  one  of  the  wifefl  and  noblefl  infli- 
tutionsthat  ever  was.  For  it  contained  three  things  ;  honour  to  the  gene- 
ral;  riches  to  the  treafury  out  of  the  fpoils;  and  donatives  to  the  army.  But 
that  honour,  perhaps,  were  not  fit  for  monarchies ;  except  it  be  in  the  per- 
fon  of  the  monarch  himfelf,  or  his  fons  ;  as  it  came  to  pafs,  in  the  times  of 
the  Ro7nan  emperors,  who  did  impropriate  the  adlual  triumphs  to  them- 
felves  and  their  fons,  for  fuch  wars  as  they  did  atchieve  in  perfon  ;  and  left 
only,  for  wars  atchieved  by  fubjeds,  fome  triumphal  garments  and  enfigns 
to  the  general. 

To  conclude  :  no  man  can,  by  care  takings  (as  the  fcripture  laith)  add  a 
cubit  to  his  ftature,  in  this  little  model  of  a  man's  body  :  but  in  the  great 
frame  of  kingdoms,  and  commonwealths,  it  is  in  the  power  of  princes,  or 
cflates,  to  add  amplitude  and  greatnefs  to  their  kingdoms.  For  by  introducing 
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fiich  ordinances,  conftitutions  and  cuftoms  as  we  have  now  touched,  they 
may  low  gieatnels  to  their  pofterity  and  fucceffion.  But  thele  things  arc 
commonly  not  obferved,  but  left  to  take  their  chance. 

XXXI.  Of  regiment  of  health. 

There  is  a  wifdom  in  this  beyond  the  rules  of  phyfick :  a  man's  own  ob- 
fervation,  what  he  finds  good  of,   and  what  he  finds  hurt  of,  is  the  bed 
phyfick  to  preferve  health.     But  it  is  a  fafer  conclufion  to  fay,  this  agreeth 
not  well  with  me,  therefore  I  will  not  continue  it ;  than  this,  I  find  no 
oifence  of  this,  therefore  I  may  ufe  it.     For  ft rength  of  nature  in  youth 
pafieth  over  many  excelTes,  which  are  owing  a  man  till  his  age.     Difcern 
of  the  coming  on  of  years,  and  think  not  to  do  the  fame  things  ftill  5  for 
age  will  not  be  defied.     Beware  of  ludden  change  in  any  great  point  of 
diet,  and  if  necefiity  enforce  it,  fit  the  reft  to  it.     For  it  is  a  fecret  both  in 
nature  and  ftate,  that  it  is  fafer  to  change  many  things  than  one.     Examine 
thy  cuftoms  of  diet,  fleep,  exercife,  apparel,  and  the  like  ;  and  try  in  any 
thing  thou  (halt  judge  hurtful,  to  difcontinue  it  by  little  and  little  j  but  io, 
as  if  thou  deft  find  any  inconvenience  by  the  change,  thou  come  back  to  it 
again  :  for  it  is  hard  to  diftinguifh  that  which  is  generally  held  good  and 
wholefome,  from  that  which  is  good  particularly,  and  fit  for  thine  own 
body.     To  be  free-minded,  and  chearfully  difpofed  at  hours  of  meat,  and 
offleep,  and  of  exercife,  is  one  of  the  beft  precepts  of  long  lafting.   Asforthe 
paflions  and  ftudies  of  the  mind,  avoid  envy,  anxious  fears,  anger  fretting 
inwards,  fubtile  and  knotty  inquifitions,   joys  and  exhilarations  in  excefs, 
fadnefs  not  communicated.     Entertain  hopes,  mirth  rather  than  joy,  vari- 
ety of  delights,  rather  than  forfeit  of  them;   wonder  and  admiration,  and 
therefore  novelties;  ftudies  that  fill  the  mind  with  fplendid  and  illuftrious 
objefts,  as  hiftories,  fables,  and  contemplations  of  nature.     If  you  fly  phy- 
fick in  health  altogether,   it  will  be  too  ftrange  for  your  body  when  you 
fliall  need  it.     If  you  make  it  too  familiar,  it  will  work  no  extraordinary 
eff'edl  when  fickneis  cometh.     I  commend  rather  fome  diet  for  certain  fea- 
fons,  than  frequent  ufe  of  phyfick,  except  it  be  grown  into  a  cuftom.     For 
thofe  diets  alter  the  body  more,  and  trouble  it  lels.     Defpife  no  new  acci- 
dent in  your  body,  hut  afk  opinion  of  it.     In  ficknefs,  refpedt  health  prin- 
cipally ;  and  in  health,  adion.     For  thofe  that  put  their  bodies  to  endure 
in  health,  may  in  moft  licknefles  which  are  not  very  fharp,  be  cured  only 
with  diet,  and  tendering.     Celfiis  could  never  have  fpoken  it  as  a  phyfician, 
had  he  not  been  a  wife  man  withal ;    when  he  giveth  it  for  one  of  the 
great  precepts  of  health  and  lafting,    that  a  man  do  vary  and  interchange 
contraries;  but  with  an  inclination  to  the  more  benign  extreme,    Ufe  faft- 
ing  and  full  eating,  but  rather  full  eating ;  watching  and  fleep,  but  rather 
fleep;  fitting  and  exercife,  but  rather  exercife  ;  and  the  like.     So  fhall  na- 
ture be  cherifhed,  and  yet  taught  mafteries.     Phyficians  are  fome  of  them 
io  pleafing  and  conformable  to  the  humour  of  the  patient,  as  they  prefs  not 
the  true  cure  of  the  difeafe  ;  and  fome  other  are  fo  regular  in  proceeding  ac- 
cording to  art  for  the  difeafe,  as  they  refped:  not  fufficiently  the  condition 
of  the  patient.     Take  one  of  a  middle  temper  ;  or  if  it  may  not  be  found 
in  one  man,  combine  two  of  either  fort ;  and  forget  not  to  call  as  well  the 
beft  acquainted  with  your  body,  as  the  beft  reputed  of  for  his  faculty. 

XXXII.  Offufpicion. 

Suspicions  amongfl:  thoughts,  are  like  bats  amongft  birds,  they  ever  fly 
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by  twilight.  Certainly  they  are  to  be  reprefled,  or  at  the  leaft  well  guard- 
^ed :  for  they  cloud  the  mind,  they  lofe  friends,  and  tliey  check  with  buli-  ■ 
nefs,  whereby  bufinefs  cannot  go  on  currently  and  conftantly.  They  dif-  I 
pofe  kings  to  tyranny,  hulbands  to  jealoufy,  wife  men  to  irrefolution  and  I 
melancholy.  They  are  defefts,  not  in  the  heart  but  in  the  brain ;  for 
they  take  place  in  the  ftouteft  natures ;  as  in  the  example  of  Henry  the  fe- 
venth  oi  England;  there  was  not  a  more  fufpicious  man,  nor  a  more  flout. 
And  in  fuch  a  compofition  they  do  fmall  hurt.  For  commonly  they  are 
not  admitted  but  with  examination,  whether  they  be  likely  or  no  ?  But  in 
fearful  natures  they  gain  ground  too  fafl.  There  is  nothing  makes  a  man 
fufpedt  much,  more  than  to  know  little :  and  therefore  men  fliould  remedy 
fufpicion,  by  procuring  to  know  more,  and  not  to  keep  their  fufpicions  in 
fmother.  What  would  men  have  ?  Do  they  think  thofe  they  employ  and 
deal  with  are  faints  ?  Do  they  not  think  they  will  have  their  own  ends, 
and  be  truer  to  themfelves  than  to  them  ?  Therefore  there  is  no  better  way 
to  moderate  fufpicions,  than  to  account  upon  fuch  fufpicions  as  true,  and  yet 
to  bridle  them  as  falfe,  for  fo  far  a  man  ought  to  make  ufe  of  fufpicions, 
as  to  provide,  as  if  thatfhould  be  true  that  he  fufpefts,  yet  it  may  do  him  no 
hurt.  Sufpicions  that  the  mind  of  it  felf  gathers,  are  but  buzzes ;  but  fuf- 
picions that  are  artificially  nouriflied,  and  put  into  mens  heads  by  the  tales 
and  whifperings  of  others,  have  ftings.  Certainly  the  beft  mean  to  clear 
the  way  in  this  fame  wood  of  fufpicions,  is  frankly  to  communicate  them 
with  the  party  that  he  fufpeds  j  for  thereby  he  fliall  be  fure  to  know  more 
of  the  truth  of  them  than  he  did  before  ;  and  withal  fliall  make  that 
party  more  circumfpedt,  not  to  give  farther  caufe  of  fufpicion.  But  this 
would  not  be  done  to  men  of  bafe  natures :  for  they,  if  they  find  themfelves 
once  fufpedted,  will  never  be  true.  The  Italian  fays,  Sofpetto  Ikentiafede-^ 
as  if  fulpicion  did  give  a  palTport  to  faith ;  but  it  ought  rather  to  kindle  it 
to  difcharge  it  felf. 

XXXIII.    Of  difcourfe. 

Some  in  their  difcourfe  defire  rather  commendation  of  wit,  in  being 
able  to  hold  all  arguments,  than  of  judgment  in  difcerning  what  is  true: 
as  if  it  were  a  praife  to  know  what  might  be  faid,  and  not  what  fliould 
be  thought.  Some  have  certain  common  places  and  themes,  wherein  they 
are  good  and  want  variety  :  which  kind  of  poverty  is  lor  the  moft:  part 
tedious,  and,  when  it  is  once  perceived,  ridiculous.  The  honourableft  part 
of  talk  is  to  give  the  occafion ;  and  again  to  moderate  and  pafs  to  fome- 
what  elfe,  for  then  a  man  leads  the  dance.  It  is  good  in  difcourfe,  and 
fpeech  of  converfation,  to  vary,  and  intermingle  fpeech  of  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion with  arguments;  tales  with  reafons ;  afking  of  quefi:ions,  with  telling 
of  opinions ;  and  jefl:  with  earneft :  for  it  is  a  dull  thing  to  tire,  and  as  we 
fay  now,  to  jade  any  thing  too  far.  As  for  jeft,  there  be  certain  things 
which  ought  to  be  privileged  from  it  j  namely,  religion,  matters  of  ftate, 
great  perfons,  any  man's  prefent  bufinefs  of  importance,  and  any  cafe  that 
deferveth  pity.  Yet  there  be  fome  that  think  their  wits  have  been  afleep, 
except  they  dart  out  fomewhat  that  is  piquant,  and  to  the  quick :  that  is  a 
vein  which  would  be  bridled  ; 

Parce  puer  Jiimulis,  G?  fortius  utere  /oris. 

And  generally  men  ought  to  find  the  difference  between  faltnefs  and  bitter- 
nefs.     Certainly  he  that  hath  a  fatyrical  vein,  as  he  maketh  others  afraid 
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of  his  wit,  fo  he  had  need  be  afraid  of  others  memory.     He  that  quefllon- 
eth  much  ftiall  learn  much  ;  and  content  much,  but  efpecialiy  if  he  apply 
his  queftions  to  the  fkill  of  the  perfons  whom  he  afketh  :  for  he  fhali 
give  them  occafion  to  pleafe  themlelves  in  fpeaking,  and  himfelf  fhall  con- 
tinually gather  knowledge.     But  let  his  queftions  not  be  troublefome,  for 
that  is  fit  for  a  pofer.     And  let  him  be  fure  to  leave  other  men  their  turns 
to  fpeak.     Nay,  if  there  be  any  that  would  reign,  and  take  up  all  the  time, 
let  him  find  means  to  take  them  off,  and  bring  others  on  ;  as  muficians 
ufe  to  do  with  thofe  that  dance  too  long  galliards.     If  youdifTemble  fome- 
times  your  knowledge  of  that  you  are,  thought  to  know,  you  fliall  be 
thought  another  time  to  know  that  you  know  not.     Speech  of  a  man's 
felf  ought  to  be  feldom,  and  well  chofen.     I  knew  one  was  wont  to  fay 
in  fcorn,  he  muft  needs  be  a  wife  man  he  fpeaks  fo  much  of  himfelf :  and 
there  is  but  one  cafe  wherein  a  man  may  commend  himfelf  with  good 
grace,  and  that  is  in  commending  virtue  in  another  ;  efpecialiy  if  it  be  fuch 
a  virtue  whereunto  himfelf  precendeth.     Speech  of  touch  towards  others, 
fhould  be  fparingly  ufed  :    for  difcourfe  ought  to   be  as  a  field,  without 
coming  home  to  any  man.      I  knew  two  noblemen   of  the   weft  part  of 
England,  whereof  the  one  was  given  to  fcofi^,  but  kept  ever  royal  cheer  in 
his  houfe  ;  the  other  would  aik  of  thofe  that  had  been  at  the  other's  table, 
tell  truly,  was  there  never  a  flout  or  dry  blow  given  ?     To  which  the  gueft 
would  anfwer  ;    fuch  and  fuch  a  thing  palled.     The  lord   would  fay,  I 
thought  he  would  mar  a  good  dinner.     Difcretion  of  fpeech  is  more  than 
eloquence ;  and  to  fpeak  agreeably  to  him  with  whom  we  deal,  is  more  than 
to   Ipeak   in  good  words,  or   in  good  order.     A  good  continued  fpeech, 
without  a  good  fpeech  of  interlocution,  fliews  flownefs :  and  a  good  reply^ 
or  fecond  Ipeech,   without  a  good  fettled  fpeech,  iheweth  (liallownefs  and 
weaknefs.     As  we  fee  in  bealh,  that  thofe  that  are  weakeft  in  the  courfe, 
are  yet  nimblell  in  the  turn  :  as  it  is  betwixt  the  greyhound  and  the  hare. 
To  ufe  too  many  circumftances  ere  one  come  to  the  matter,  is  wearifomcj 
to  ufe  none  at  all  is  blunt. 
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XXXIV.    Of  plantations. 

Plantations  are  amongft  ancient,  primitive,  and  heroical  works. 
When  the  world  was  young,  it  begat  more  children  j  but  now  it  is  old,  it  be- 
gets fewer:  for  I  may  juftly  account  new  plantations  to  be  the  children  of 
former  kingdoms.  I  like  a  plantation  in  a  pure  foil;  that  is,  where  people 
are  not  difplanted  to  the  end  to  plant  in  others.  For  elfe  it  is  rather  an 
extirpation,  than  a  plantation.  Planting  of  countries,  is  like  planting  of 
woods;  for  you  muft  make  account  to  lofe  almoft  twenty  years  profit,  and 
expedl  your  recompence  in  the  end.  For  the  principal  thing  that  hath 
been  the  deftruftion  of  mod  plantations,  hath  been  the  bafe  and  hafty 
drawing  of  profit  in  the  firft  years.  It  is  true,  fpeedy  profit  is  not  to  be 
negleded,  as  far  as  may  ftand  with  the  good  of  the  plantation,  but  no  far- 
ther. It  is  a  fhameful  and  unbleffed  thing,  to  take  the  fcum  of  people, 
and  wicked  condemned  men,  to  be  the  people  with  whom  you  plant  j  and 
not  only  fo,  but  it  fpoileth  the  plantation;  for  they  will  ever  live  like  rogues, 
and  not  fall  to  work,  but  be  lazy,  and  do  mifchief,  and  fpend  viftuals,  and 
be  quickly  weary,  and  then  certify  over  to  their  countrey,  to  the  difcredit  of 
the  plantation.  The  people  wherewith  you  plant,  ought  to  be  gardeners, 
ploughmen,  labourers,  fmiths,  carpenters,  joyners,  fifliermen,  fowlers,  with 
fonie  few  apothecaries,  furgeons,   cooks  and  bakers.     In  a  countrey  of 
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plantation,  firfl:  look  about  what  kind  of  vidhial  the  countrey  yields  of  it 
felftohand;  as  cheftnuts,  walnuts,  pine-apples,  olives,  dates,  plumbs,  cher- 
ries, wild  honey,  and  the  like,  and  make  ufe  of  them.  Then  conlider 
what  vidtual,  or  efculent  things  there  are,  which  grow  fpeedily,  and  with- 
in the  year ;  as  parfnips,  carrets,  turnips,  onions,  radifli,  artichokes  of  Hie- 
rufalem,  maiz,  and  the  like.  For  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  they  alk  too 
much  labour :  but  with  peafe  and  beans  you  may  begin  ;  both  becaufe  they 
afk  lefs  labour,  and  becaufe  they  ferve  for  meat,  as  well  as  for  bread.  And 
of  rice  likewife  cometh  a  great  increafe,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  meat.  Above 
all,  there  ought  to  be  brought  ftore  of  bifket,  oatmeal,  flower,  meal,  and 
the  like,  in  the  beginning,  till  bread  may  be  had.  For  beafls  or  birds,  take 
chiefly  fuch  as  are  leafl:  lubjedt  to  difeafes,  and  multiply  faftefl: :  as  fwine, 
goats,  cocks,  hens,  turkeys,  geefe,  houfe-doves,  and  the  like.  The  vid:ual 
in  plantations,  ought  to  be  expended  almoft  as  in  a  befieged  town  ;  that  is, 
with  certain  allowance.  And  let  the  main  part  of  the  ground  employed 
to  gardens  or  corn,  be  to  a  common  flock  ;  and  to  be  laid  in,  and  flored 
up,  and  then  delivered  out  in  proportion  ;  befidesfome  fpots  of  ground  that 
any  particular  perfon  will  manure  for  his  own  private.  Confider  likewife 
what  commodities  the  foil  where  the  plantation  is  doth  naturally  yield,  that 
they  may  fome  way  help  to  defray  the  charge  of  the  plantation :  fo  it  be 
not,  as  was  faid,  to  the  untimely  prejudice  of  the  main  bufinefs ;  as  it  hath 
fared  with  tobacco  in  Virginia.  Wood  commonly  aboundeth  but  too 
much  ;  and  therefore  timber  is  fit  to  be  one.  If  there  be  iron  ore,  and 
flreams  whereupon  to  fet  the  mills;  iron  is  a  brave  commodity  where  wood 
aboundeth.  Making  of  bay-falt,  if  the  climate  be  proper  for  it,  would 
be  put  in  experience.  Growing  filk  likewife,  if  any  be,  is  a  likely  com- 
modity. Pitch  and  tar,  where  flore  of  firs  and  pines  are,  will  not  fail.  So 
drugs,  and  fweet  woods,  where  they  are,  cannot  but  yield  great  profit. 
Soap  aflies  likewife,  and  other  things  that  may  be  thought  of.  But  moil 
not  too  much  under  ground,  for  the  hope  of  mines  is  very  uncertain,  and 
ufeth  to  make  the  planters  lazy  in  other  things.  For  government,  let  it 
be  in  the  hands  of  one  aflifted  with  fome  counfel:  and  let  them  have  com- 
miflion  to  exercife  martial  laws  with  fome  limitation.  And  above  all,  let 
men  make  that  profit  of  being  in  the  wildernefs,  as  they  have  God  always, 
and  his  fervice,  before  their  eyes.  Let  not  the  government  of  the  planta- 
tion depend  upon  too  many  counfellors  and  undertakers,  in  the  countrey 
that  planteth,  but  upon  a  temperate  number ;  and  let  thofe  be  rather  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen,  than  merchants ;  for  they  look  ever  to  the  prefent 
gain.  Let  there  be  freedoms  from  cuftom,  till  the  plantation  beofflrength: 
and  not  only  freedom  from  cuftom,  but  freedom  to  carry  their  commodi- 
ties where  they  may  make  their  beft  of  them,  except  there  be  fome  fpecial 
caufe  of  caution.  Cram  not  in  people,  by  fending  too  faft,  company  after 
company ;  but  rather  hearken  how  they  wafte,  and  fend  fupplies  propor- 
tionably  ;  but  fo  as  the  number  may  live  well  in  the  plantation,  and  not  by 
furcharge  be  in  penury.  It  hath  been  a  great  endangering  to  the  health 
of  fome  plantations,  that  they  have  built  along  the  fea  and  rivers,  in  ma- 
rifli  and  unvvholefome  grounds,  Therefore  though  you  begin  there  to  a- 
void  carriage,  and  other  like  difcommodities,  yet  build  ftill  rather  upwards 
from  the  ftreams,  than  along.  It  concerneth  likewife  the  health  of  the 
plantation,  that  they  have  good  fliore  of  fait  with  them,  that  they  may  ufe 
it  in  their  vidluals  when  it  ftiall  be  neceflary.  If  you  plant  where  favagcs 
are,  do  not  only  entertain  them  with  trifles  and  jingles ;  but  ufe  tliem 
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juftly  and  gracioufly,  with  fufficient  guard  neverthelefs :  and  do  not  win 
their  favour  by  helping  them  to  invade  their  enemies,  but  for  their  de- 
fence it  is  not  amifs.  And  fend  oft  of  them  over  to  the  countrey  that 
plants,  that  they  may  fee  a  better  condition  than  their  own,  and  commend 
it  when  tliey  return.  When  the  plantation  grows  to  ftrength,  then  it  is 
time  to  plant  vi^ith  women,  as  well  as  with  men  ;  that  the  plantation  may 
fpread  into  generations;  and  not  be  ever  pieced  from  without.  It  is  the 
linfulleft  thing  in  the  world,  to  forfake  or  deftitute  a  plantation  once  in 
forwardnefs:  for  befides  the  difhonour,  it  is  the  guiltinels  of  blood  of  many 
commiferable  perfons. 

XXXV.   Of  riches. 

I  cannot  call  riches  better  than  the  baggage  of  virtue.    The  Roman  word 
is  better,  impedimenta.    For  as  the  baggage  is  to  an  army,  fo  are  riches  to  vir- 
tue.    It  cannot  be  fpared,  nor  left  behind,  but  it  hindreth  the  march;  yea, 
and  the  care  of  it,  fometimes,  lofeth  or  difturbeth  the  vidory :   of  great  ri- 
ches there  is  .no  real  ufe,  except  it  be  in  the  diftribution ;  the  reft  is  but 
conceit.     So  faith  Solomon;  where  much  is,  there  are  many  to  confumeiti  and 
ivbat  hath  the  owner y  kit  the  fight  of  it  laith  his  eyes  ?    The  perfonal  frui- 
tion in  any  man,  cannot  reach  to  feel  great  riches :  there  is  a  cuftody  of 
them  ;  or  a  power  of  dole  and  donative  of  them ;  or  a  fame  of  them  ;  but 
no  folid  ufe  to  the  owner.     Do  you  not  fee  what  feigned  princes  are  fet 
upon  little  ftones  and  rarities?  And  what  works  of  oftentation  are  underta- 
ken, becaufe  there  might  feem  to  be  fome  ufe  of  great  riches  ?    But  then 
you  will  fay  they  may  be  of  ufe,  to  buy  men  out  of  dangers  or  troubles.    As 
Solomon  faith,  riches  are  as  ajirong  hold,  in  the  imagination  of  the  rich  man. 
But  this  is  excellently  expreffed,  that  it  is  in  imagination,  and  not  always  in 
fa<3".     For  certainly  great  riches  have  fold  more  men  than  they  have  bought 
out.     Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  fuch  as  thou  mayft  get  juftly,  ufe  foberly, 
diftribute  chearfiilly,  and  leave  contentedly  ;  yet  have  no  abftradt  nor  friar- 
ly  contempt  of  them  :  But  diftin'guifli,  as  Cicero  faith  well  of  RabiriusPoJl- 
humus;  in  fltidio  rei  amplifca?idae,  apparebat,  non  avaj-itiae  praedam,  fed  in- 
Jirumentum  bonitati  quaeri.     Hearken  alfo  to  Solomon,  and  beware  of  hafty 
gathering  of  riches  :   ^i  fcjiinat  ad  divitias,  non  erit  infons.     The  poets 
feign,  that  when  Plutus  (which  is  riches)  is  fent  from  Jupiter^  he  limps, 
and  goes  flowly ;  but  when  he  is  fent  from  Pluto,  he  runs,  and  is  fwift  of 
foot:  meaning,  that  riches  gotten  by  good  means  and  juft  labour,  pace  flow- 
ly ;  but  when  they  coine  by  the  death  of  others,  (as  by  the  courfe  of  inheri- 
tance, teftanients,  and  the  like,)  they  come  tumbling  upon  a  man.     But  it 
might  be  applied  likewife  to  Pluto,  taking  him  for  the  devil.     For  when 
riches  come  from  the  devil,  (as  by  fraud,  and  opprelTion,  and  unjuft  means,) 
they  come  upon  Ipeed.     The  ways  to  enrich  are  many,  andmoft  of  them 
foul.     Parfimonyis  one  of  the  beft,  and  yet  is  not  innocent:  for  it  with- 
holdeth  men  from  works  of  liberality  and  charity.     The  improvement  of 
the  ground  is  the  moft  natural  obtaining  of  riches  ;  for  it  is  our  great  mo- 
ther's blefling,  the  earth  ;  but  it  is  flow.     And  yet,  where  men  of  great 
wealth  do  ftoop  to  hufl^andry,  it  multiplieth  riches  exceedingly.     I  knew  a 
nobleman  in  E7igland  that  had  the  greateft  audits  of  any  man  in  my  time; 
a  great  grafier,  a  great  flieep  mafter,  a  great  timber  man,  a  great  collier,  a 
great  cornmafter,  a  great  lead  man ;  and  fo  of  iron,  and  a  number  of  the. 
like  points  of  hufeandry :  fo  as  the  earth  feemed  a  fea  to  him,  in  relped:  of 
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the  perpetual  importation.  It  was  truly  obfsrved  by  one,  that  himfelf 
came  very  hardly  to  a  little  riches,  and  very  ealily  to  great  riches.  For 
when  a  man's  llotk  is  come  to  that,  that  he  can  expedl  the  prime  of  mar- 
kets, and  overcome  thole  bargains,  which  for  their  greatnefs  are  few  mens 
money,  and  be  partner  in  the  induftries  of  younger  men,  hecannot  but  en- 
creafe  mauily.-  The  gains  of  ordinary  trades  and  vocations  are  honeft,  and 
furthered  by  two  things,  chiefly,  by  diligence,  and  by  a  good  name  for  good 
and  fair  dealing  :  but  the  gains  of  bargains  are  of  a  more  doubtful  nature, 
whenmenfliouTdwaituponothcrsneceiruyj  broke  by  fervantsandinftruments 
todraw  them  on  ;  putoff  others  cunningly  that  would  be  better  chapmen,  and 
the  like  pradtices,  which  are  crafty  and  naught :  As  for  the  chopping  of  bar- 
gains, when  a  man  buys,  not  to  hold,  but  to  fell  over  again,  that  common- 
ly grindeth  double,  both  upon  the  feller,  and  upon  the  buyer.  Sharings  do 
greatly  enrich,  if  the  hands  be  well  chofen  that  are  trulled.  Ufury  is  the 
certaineft  means  of  gain,  though  one  of  the  worrt,  as  that  whereby  a  man 
doth  eat  his  bread  in  J'udore  "Jiiltin  alieni ;  and  befides,  doth  plough  upon 
Simdci\H.  But  yet  certain  though  it  be,  it  hath  flaws ;  for  that  the  fcriveners 
and  brokers  do  value  unfound  men,  to  ferve  their  own  turn.  The  for- 
tune, in  being  the  firft  in  an  invention,  or  in  a  privilege,  doth  caufe  fome- 
times  a  wonderliil  overgrowth  in  riches  ;  as  it  v/as  with  the  firft  fugar  man 
in  the  Canaries.  Therefore,  if  a  man  can  play  the  triie  logician,  to  have  as 
well  judgment  as  invention,  he  may  do  great  matters,  efpecially  if  the 
times  be  ht.  He  that  refteth  upon  gains  certain,  fiiall  hardly  grow  to  great 
riches.  And  he  that  puts  ail  upon  adventures,  doth  oftentimes  break,  and 
come  to  poverty  :  it  is  good  therefore  to  guard  adventures  with  certainties 
that  may  uphold  loffes.  Monopolies,  and  co-emption  of  wares  for  refale, 
where  they  are  not  reftrained,  are  great  means  to  enrich ;  efpecially  if  the 
party  have  intelligence  what  things  are  like  to  come  into  requeft,  and  fo 
llore  himfelf  before-hand.  Riches  gotten  by  fervice,  though  it  be  of  the 
beft  rife,  yet  when  they  are  gotte.i  by  flattery,  feeding  humours,  and  other 
fervile  conditions,  they  may  be  placed  amongft  the  worfb.  As  for  filhing  for 
teflaments  and  executorfliips,  (as  Tacitus  faith  of  Se/ieca,  Tejiatnenta  &  or- 
bos  tnnquam  itidagi7ie  capi,)  it  is  yet  worfej  by  how  much  men  fubmit 
themfelves  to  meaner  perfons,  than  in  fervice.  Believe  not  much  them,  that 
feem  to  defpife  riches ;  for  they  defpife  them  that  defpair  of  them ;  and  none 
worfe  when  they  come  to  them.  Be  not  penny-wife  ;  riches  have  wings, 
and  fometimes  they  fly  away  of  themfelves,  fometimes  they  mull  be  fet  fly- 
ing to  bring  in  more.  Men  leave  their  riches  either  to  their  kindred,  or  to 
the  publick :  and  moderate  portions  profper  befl  in  both.  A  great  eftate  left 
to  an  heir,  is  as  a  lure  to  all  the  birds  of  prey  round  about,  to  feize  on  him, 
if  he  be  not  the  better  ftabliflied  in  years  and  judgment.  Likewife  glorious 
gifts  and  foundations,  are  like  facritices  without  fait;  and  but  the  painted 
fepulchres  of  arms,  which  foon  will  putrefy  and  corrupt  inwardly.  There- 
fore meafure  not  thine  advancements  by  quantity,  but  frame  them  by  mea- 
fure  i  and  defer  not  charities  till  death.  For  certainly,  if  a  man  weigh  it 
rightly,  he  that  doth  fo,  is  rather  liberal  of  another  man's,  than  of  his 
own. 

XXXVI.    Of  prophecies. 

I  mean  not  to  fpeak  of  divine  prophecies,  nor  of  heathen  oracles,  nor  of 
natural  predidtions  j  but  only  of  prophecies  that  have  been  of  certain  memo- 
ry, 
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ry,  and  from  hidden  caufes.     Saith  the  Pythonijfa  to  Saul;  To-morrow  thou 
and  tbyfonfiall  be  ivith  me.     Virgil  hath  thefe  verfes  from  Homer  : 

At  domia  AEneae  cun5iis  dominabitur  oris, 

Et  nati  natorumy  &  qui  nafcentur  ab  illis.     AEneid.  ill.  97. 

A  prophecy,  as  it  feems,  of  the  72o/w<7;z  empire.     i'^Wd'f^  the  tragedian  hath 
thefe  verfes : 
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Saecuta  feris,  quibus  oceanm 
Vincula  rerum  laxet,  &  ingens 
Pateat  iellus,  Tipbyjque  ?20vos 
Detegat  orbes ;  nccjit  terris 
Ultima  Thule  : 

A  prophecy  of  the  difcovery  of  America.  The  daughter  of  Polycratei 
dreamed,  that  Jupiter  bathed  her  father,  and  Apollo  anointed  him:  And  it 
came  to  pafs,  that  he  was  crucified  in  an  open  place,  where  the  fun  made 
his  body  run  with  fweat,  and  the  rain  wafhed  it.  Philip  ofMacedon  dream- 
ed, he  fealcd  up  his  wife's  belly  ;  whereby  he  did  expound  it,  that  his  wife 
ihould  be  barren  ;  But  Arijiander  the  foothfayer  told  him,  his  wife  was 
with  child,  becaufe  men  do  not  ufe  to  feal  veffels  that  are  empty.  A  phan- 
tafm  that  appeared  to  AI.  Brutus  in  his  tent,  faid  to  him  j  Philippis  iterum 
me  "oidcbis.  Tiberius  faid  to  Galba,  Tu  quoquey  Galba,  degujlahis  imperium. 
In  Vcfpaf.an^  time  there  went  a  prophecy  in  the  eaft,  that  thofe  that  (hould 
come  forth  of  Judaea,  fliould  reign  over  the  world  ;  which  though  it  may 
be  was  meant  of  our  Saviour,  yet  T'acitus  expounds  it  of  Vefpafian.  Domi- 
tian  dreamed,  the  night  before  he  was  flain,  that  a  golden  head  was  grow- 
ing out  of  the  nape  of  his  neck:  and  indeed  the  fuccefTion  that  followed 
him,  for  many  years,  made  golden  times.  Henry  the  fixth  of  England, 
faid  of  Henry  the  feventh,  when  he  was  a  lad,  and  gave  him  water  j  this 
is  the  lad  that  fliall  enjoy  the  crown  for  which  we  ftrive.  When  I  was  in 
Fra7ice,  I  heard  from  one  Dr.  Pena,  that  the  queen  mother,  who  was  gi- 
ven to  curious  arts,  caufed  the  king  her  huiband's  nativity  to  be  calculated 
under  a  falfe  name  ;  and  the  aflrologer  gave  a  judgment,  that  he  fhould  be 
killed  in  a  duel ;  at  which  the  queen  laughed,  thinking  her  hufband  to  be 
above  challenges  and  duels  :  but  he  was  flain,  upon  a  courfe  at  tilt,  the 
fplinters  of  the  ftaff  of  Mo7itgomery  going  in  at  his  bever.  The  trivial  pro- 
phecy, which  I  heard  when  I  was  a  child,  and  queen  Elizabeth  was  in  the 
flower  of  her  years,  was  ; 

When  hempe  isjpitn, 
En2;land'5  do72e. 

Whereby  it  was  generally  conceived,  that  after  the  princes  had  reigned, 
which  had  the  principal  letters  of  that  word  hempe,  (which  were  Henry, 
Edward,  Mary,  Philip,  and  Elizabeth)  England  fhould  come  to  utter  con- 
fufion  :  which,  thanks  be  to  God,  is  verified  only  in  the  change  of  the 
name,  for  that  the  king's  ftyle  is  now  no  more  oi  Eftgland,  but  of  Britain. 
There  was  alfo  another  prophecy  before  the  year  of  eighty  eight,  which  I 
do  not  well  underfland. 


Vol.  III.  Yy  TT}ere 
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^ersJlMll  be  feen  upona  day,  vifBao- 

Beiiveen  the  baugb  and  the  May,  ^oiiiffm,  'n  v^rfi 

T^be  black  feet  of  Norway. 

When  that  that  is  come  and  "one, 

England  build  houfes  of  lime  and  Jlone, 

For  after  ivars,  Jhall  you  have  none. 

It  was  generally  conceived  to  be  meant  of  the  5^<J«//^  fleet  that  came  in 
eighty  eight.  For  that  the  king  of  Spain's  furname,  as  they  fay,  is  Nonvay. 
The  predid:ion  of  Regiomontanus, 

OBogefimiu  oBavus  rfiir^Mh  annus : 

was  thought  likewife  accomplifhed,  in  the  fending  of  that  great  fleet,  being 
the  greateft  in  flrengch,  though  not  in  number,  of  all  that  ever  fwamupon 
the  lea.  As  for  Ckon's  dream,  I  think  it  was  a  jefl: :  It  was,  that  he  was 
devoured  of  along  dragon;  and  it  was  expounded  of  a  maker  of  faufiges, 
that  troubled  him  exceedingly.  There  are  numbers  of  the  like  kind  ;  eipe- 
cially  if  you  include  dreams,  and  predidions  of  aftrology.  But  I  have  fct 
down  thefe  few  only  of  certain  credit,  for  example.  My  judgment  is,  that 
they  ought  all  to  be  defpifed,  and  ought  to  ferve  but  for  winter  talk  by  the 
Are- fide.  Though  when  I  fay  defpifed,  I  mean  it  as  for  belief :  for  other- 
wife,  the  fpreading  or  publifhing  them,  is  in  no  fort  to  be  defpifed ;  for 
they  have  done  much  mifchief  And  I  fee  many  fevere  laws  made  to  fup- 
prefs  them  :  That  that  hath  given  them  grace,  and  fome  credit,  confifteth  in 
three  things  :  firft,  that  men  mark  when  they  hit,  and  never  mark  when 
they  mifs  ;  as  they  do,  generally,  alfo  of  dreams.  The  fecond  is,  that  pro- 
bable conjeftures,  or  obfcure  traditions,  many  times,  turn  themfelves  into 
prophecies :  while  the  nature  of  man,  which  coveteth  divination,  thinks  it 
no  peril  to  foretel  that,  which  indeed  they  do  but  colled;  as  that  of  Seneca's 
verfe.  For  fo  much  was  then  fubjed  to  demonftration,  that  the  globe  of  the 
earth  had  great  parts  beyond  the  Atlantick,  which  might  be  probably  con- 
ceived not  to  be  all  fea:  and  adding  thereto,  the  tradition  of  Plato's  T!imaeus, 
and  his  Atlanticus,  it  might  encourage  one  to  turn  it  to  a  predidion.  The 
third  and  laft,  (which  is  the  great  one)  is,  that  almoft  all  of  them,  being  in- 
finite in  number,  have  been  impofl;ures,  and  by  idle  and  crafty  brains,  mere- 
ly contrived  and  feigned,  after  the  event  pad. 

XXXVII.  Of  ambition. 

Ambition  is  like  choler,  which  is  an  humour  that  maketh  men  adive, 
earneft,  full  of  alacrity  and  llirring,  if  it  be  not  (topped.  But  if  it  be  Hop- 
ped, and  cannot  have  its  way,  it  becometh  aduft,  and  thereby  malign  and 
venomous.  So  ambitious  men,  if  they  find  the  way  open  for  their  rifing, 
and  flill  get  forward,  they  are  rather  bufy  than  dangerous  ;  but  if  they  be 
check'd  in  their  defires,  they  become  fecretly  difcontent,  and  look  upon  men 
and  matters  with  an  evil  eye,  and  are  bell  pleafed  when  things  go  back- 
ward ;  which  is  the  worft  property  in  a  fervant  of  a  prince  or  ftate.  Tliere- 
fore  it  is  good  for  princes,  if  they  ufe  ambitious  men,  to  handle  it  lb,  as 
they  be  flill  progreflive,  and  not  retrograde ;  which,  becaufe  it  cannot  be 
without  inconvenience,  it  is  good  not  to  ufe  fuch  natures  at  all.  For  if  thEy 
rife  not  with  their  fervice,  they  will  take  order  to  make  their  fervice  fall 
with  them.  But  fince  we  have  faid,  it  were  good  not  to  ufe  men  of  ambi- 
tious natures,  except  it  be  upon  neceflity,  it  is  fit  we  fpeak,  in  what  cafes, 

they 
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they  are  of  neceffity.  Good  commanders  in  the  wars  muft  be  taken,  be 
they  never  Co  ambitious:  for  the  ufe  of  their  fervice  difpenfeth  with  the 
reft ;  and  to  take  a  foldier  without  ambition,  is  to  pull  ofFhis  fpurs.  There 
is  ahb  great  ufe  of  ambitious  men,  in  being  fcreens  to  princes,  in  matters  of 
danger  and  envy  :  for  no  man  will  take  that  part,  except  he  be  like  a  feeied 
dove,  that  mounts  and  mounts,  becaufe  he  cannot  fee  about  him.  There 
is  ufe  alfo  of  ambitious  men,  in  pulling  down  the  greatnels  of  any  fub- 
jedl  that  over-tops :  as  Tiberius  ufed  Macro  in  the  pulling  down  of  Seja- 
n:is.  Since  therefore  they  muft  be  ufed  in  fuch  cafes,  there  refleth  to  Ipeak, 
how  they  are  to  be  bridled,  that  they  may  be  lefs  dangerous.  There  is  lefs 
danger  of  them,  if  they  be  of  mean  birth,  than  if  they  be  noble;  and  if  they 
be  rather  harfli  of  nature,  than  gracious  and  popular  ;  and  if  they  be  rather 
new  raifed,  than  grown  cunning  and  fortified  in  their  greatnefs.  It  is 
counted  by  fome  a  weaknels  in  princes  to  have  favourites ;  but  it  is,  of  all 
others,  the  beft  remedy  again  ft  ambitious  great  ones.  For  when  the  way  of 
pleafuring  and  difpleafuring  lieth  by  the  favourite,  it  is  impoffible  any  other 
ihouid  be  over-great.  Another  means  to  curb  them,  is  to  balance  them  by 
others  as  proud  as  they.  But  then  there  muft  be  fome  middle  counfellors  to 
keep  things  fteddy  j  for  without  that  ballaft,  the  fhip  will  roul  too  much 
At  tlie  lealt,  a  prince  may  animate  and  inure  fome  meaner  perfons,  to  be  as 
it  were  fcourges  to  ambitious  men.  As  for  the  havingof  them  obnoxious  to 
ruin,  if  they  be  of  fearful  natures,  it  may  do  well :  but  if  they  be  flout  and 
daring,  it  may  precipitate  their  defigns,  and  prove  dangerous.  As  for  the 
pulling  of  them  down,  if  the  affairs  require  it,  and  that  it  may  not  be  done 
with  fafety  fuddenly,  the  only  way  is,  the  interchange  continually  of  favours 
and  difgraces,  whereby  they  may  not  knov/  what  to  expedt,  and  be  as  it 
were  in  a  wood.  Of  ambitions,  it  is  lefs  harmful  the  ambition  to  prevail 
in  great  things,  than  that  other  to  appear  in  every  thing  ;  for  that  breeds 
confufion,  and  marrs  bulinefs  :  but  yet  it  is  lefs  danger  to  have  an  ambitious 
man  ftirring  in  bufinefs,  than  great  in  dependences.  He  that  feeketh  to  be 
eminent  amongft  able  men,  hath  a  great  tafli  ;  but  that  is  ever  good  for 
the  publick.  But  he  that  plots  to  be  the  only  figure  amongft  ciphers,  is  the 
decay  of  a  whole  age.  Honour  hath  three  things  in  it :  the  vantage  ground 
to  do  good  ;  the  approach  to  kings  and  principal  perfons ;  and  the  raifing 
of  a  man's  own  fortunes.  He  that  hath  the  beft  of  thefe  intentions,  when 
he  afpireth,  is. an  honeft  man  :  and  that  prince  that  can  djfcern  of  thefe  in- 
tentions in  another  that  afpireth,  is  a  wife  prince.  Generally  let  princes  and 
itates  chufe  fuch  minitfers  as  aie  more  Icnhble  of  duty,  than  of  rifing  ;  and 
fuch  as  love  bulinefs  rather  upon  confcience,  than  upon  bravery:  and  let 
them  difcern  a  bufy  nature  from  a  willing  mind. 

XXXVIII.    Of  mafques  and  trhimphsi 

These  things  are  but  toys  to  come  amongft  luch  ferious  obfervations. 
But  yet  fince  princes  will  have  fuch  things,  it  is  better  they  lliould  be 
graced  with  elegancy,  than  daubed  with  coft.  Dancing  to  fong,  is  a  thing 
of  great  ftate  and  pleafure.  I  underftand  it,  that  the  fong  be  in  quire^ 
placed  aloft,  and  accompanied  with  fome  broken  mufick  :  and  the  ditty 
fitted  to  the  device.  A<fting  in  fong,  efpecially  in  dialogues,  hath  an  ex- 
treme good  grace ;  I  fay  afting,  not  dancing;  (for  that  is  a  mean  and  vulgar 
tiling)  and  the  voices  of  the  dialogue  would  be  ftrong  and  manly,  (a  bafe, 
and  a  tenor;  no  treble)  and  the  ditty  high  and  tragical ;  not  nice  or  dainty. 
Several  quires  placed  one  over  againft  another,  and  taking  the  voice  by 
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catches  anthem-wife,  give  great  pleafure.  Turning  dances  into  figure,  is 
a  childiHi  curiofity.  And  generally  let  it  be  noted,  that  thofe  things  which 
I  here  fet  down,  are  fuch  as  do  naturally  take  the  fenfe,  and  not  refpedt 
petty  wonderments.  It  is  true,  the  alterations  of  fcenes,  fo  it  be  quietly 
and  without  noife,  are  things  of  great  beauty  and  pleafure  ;  for  they  feed 
and  relieve  the  eye  before  it  be  full  of  the  fame  object.  Let  the  fcenes 
abound  with  light,  efpecially  coloured  and  varied  :  and  let  the  mafquers,  or 
any  other  that  are  to  come  down  from  the  fcene,  have  fome  motions  up- 
on the  fcene  it  felf  before  their  coming  down.  For  it  draws  the  eye 
flrangely,  and  makes  it  with  great  pleafure  to  defire  to  fee  that  it  cannot 
perfectly  difcern.  Let  the  fongs  be  loud  and  cheerful,  and  not  chirpings 
or  pulings.  Let  the  mufick  likewife  be  (harp  and  loud,  and  well  placed. 
The  colours  that  fliew  beft  by  candle-light,  are  white,  carnation,  and  a 
kind  of  fea- water  green  ;  and  ouches,  or  fpangs,  as  they  are  of  no  great  coft, 
fo  they  are  of  moft  glory.  As  for  rich  embroidery,  it  is  lofl  and  not 
difcerned.  Let  the  fuits  of  the  mafquers  be  graceful,  and  fuch  as  become 
the  perfon  when  the  vizards  are  oft :  not  after  examples  of  known  attires  j 
turks,  foldiers,  mariners,  and  the  like.  Let  anti-mafques  not.be  long} 
they  have  been  commonly  of  fools,  fatyrs,  baboons,  wild  men,  anticks, 
l)eafts,  fpiiits,  witches,  aethiopes,  pygmies,  turquets,  nymphs, ruft'.cks,cupids, 
itatues,  moving,  and  the  like.  As  for  angels,  it  is  not  comical  enough  to 
put  them  in  anti-mafques ;  and  any  thing  that  is  hideous,  as  devils,  giants, 
is  on  the  other  fide  as  unfit :  but  chiefly,  let  the  mufick  of  them  be  lecre- 
ative,  and  with  fome  ftrange  changes.  Some  fvvcet  odours  fuddenly  coming 
forth  without  any  drops  falling,  are  in  fuch  a  company  as  there  is  fleam 
and  heat,  things  of  great  pleafure  and  refrefliment.  Double  mafques,  ons 
of  men,  another  of  ladies,  addeth  flate  and  variety.  But  all  is  nothingex- 
cept  the  room  be  kept  clear  and  neat. 

,.  For  julfs,  and  tourneys,  and  barriers,  the  glories  of  them  are  chiefly  in 
the  chariots,  wherein  the  challengers  make  their  entry;  efpecially  if  they 
be  drawn  with  flrange  beafts  3  as  lions,  bears,  camels,  and  the  like:  or  in 
the  devices  of  their  entrance,  or  in  bravery  of  their  liveries;  or  in  the  good- 
ly furniture  of  their  horfes  and  armour.     But  enough  of  thefe  toys. 

XXXIX.  Of  nature  in  men. 

Nature  Is  often  hidden,  fometimes  overcome,  feldon"»  extinguiflied. 
Force  maketh  nature  m.ore  violent  in  the  return  ;  doftrine  and  difcourfc 
maketh  nature  lefs  importune  :  but  cuflom  only  doth  alter  and  fubdue  na- 
ture. He  that  fceketh  vi6tory  over  his  nature,  let  him  not  fet  himfelf  too 
great,  nor  too  fmall  taflis ;  for  the  firft  will  make  him  dejeded  by  often 
failing  ;  and  the  fecond  will  make  him  a  fmall  proceeder,  though  by  often 
prevailingK.  And  at  the  firft,  let  him  pradtife  with  help?,  as  fwimmers  do 
with  bladders  or  ruflies  :  but  after  a  time,  let  him  pra<5tife  with  difadvan- 
tages,  as  dancers  do  with  thick  flioes.  For  it  breeds  great  perfedlion,  if 
the  pradtice  be  harder  than  the  ufe.  Where  nature  is  mighty,  and  there- 
fore the  vidfory  hard,  the  degrees  had  need  be,  firfl:  to  flay  and  arreft 
nature  in  time ;  like  to  him  that  would  fay  over  the  four  and  twenty  letters 
when  he  was  angry:  then  to  go  lefs  in  quantity  ;  as  if  one  fliould,  in  for- 
bearing wine,  come  from  drinking  healths,  to  a  draught  at  a  meal  ;  and 
bftly,  to  dlllontinue  altogether.  But  if  a  man  have  the  fortitude  and  rc- 
folution  to  enfranchife  himfelf  at  once,   that  is  the  befl : 

Optimus 
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Optimus  ilk  anlmi  vindcx,  laedentia  peSlus 
rijiiiv,  Vincula  qui  ruplt.^  dedoluitqiie Jhnel. 

Neither  is  the  ancient  rule  amifs,  to  bend  nature  as  a  wand  to  a  contrary 
extreme,   whereby  to  fet  it  right :  underftanding  it  where  the  contrary  ex- 
treme is  no  vice.     Let  not  a  man  force  a  habit  upon  himfelf  with  a  perpe- 
tual continuance,  but  with  fome  intermiflion.     For  both  the  paufe  reinfor- 
ceth  the  new  onfet ;  and  if  a  man  that  is  not  perfeft,  be  ever  in  pradlice, 
he  ftiall  as  well  pradife  his  errors  as  his  abilities,   and  induce  one  habit 
of  both  :  and  there  is  r  o  means  to  help  this  but  by  feafonable  intermiffion. 
But  let  not  a  man  truft  his  vicftory  over  his  nature  too  far  j    for  nature 
will  lie  buried  a  great  time,  and  yet  revive  upon  the  occafion  or  tempta- 
tion.    Like  as  it  was  whh^EJbp's  damfel,  turned  from  a  cat  to  a  woman, 
who  fite  very  demurely  at  the  board's  end,  till  a  moufe  ran  before  her. 
Therefore  let  a  man  either  avoid  the  occafion  altogether,  or  put  himfelf 
often  to  it,  that  he  may  be  little  moved  with  it.     A  man's  nature  is  beft 
perceived  in  privatenefs ;  for  there  is  no  affedlation  in  paffion  ;  for  that 
putteth  a  man  out  of  his  preccpis,  and  in  a  new  cafe  or  experiment,  for 
there  cufcom  leaveth  him.     They  are  happy  men,  whofe  natures  fort  with 
their  vocations ;  otherwife  they  may  fay,    multum  incola  fuit  anima  mea  : 
when  they  converfe  in  thofe  things  they  do  not  afFe6t.     In  ftudies,   what- 
foever  a  man  commandeth  upon  himfelf,  let  him  fet  hours  for  it ;  but 
whatfuever  is  agreeable  to  his  nature,  let  him  take  no  care  for  any  fet 
times:  for  his  thoughts  will  fly  to  it  of  themfelves;  fo  as  the  fpaces  of 
other  bufinefs  or  ftudies  will  fufhce.     A  man's  nature  runs  either  to  herbsj 
or  weeds :  therefore  let  him  feafonably  water  the  one,   and  deftroy  the 
other. 

XL.    Ofcujiom  and  education. 

Mens  thoughts  are  much  according  to  their  inclination  ;  their  difcourfe 
and  fpeeches  according  to  their  learning  and  infafed  opinions;  but  their 
deeds  are  after  as  they  have  been  accuftomed.  And  therefore,  as  Machi- 
avel  well  noteth,  (though  in  an  evil-favoured  inftance)  there  is  no  trufting 
to  the  force  of  nature,  nor  to  the  bravery  of  words ;  except  it  be  corro- 
borate by  cuftom.  His  inftance  is,  that  for  the  atchieving  of  a  defperate 
confpiracy,  a  man  fliould  not  reft  upon  the  fiercenefs  of  any  man's  nature^ 
or  his  relulute  undertakings;  but  take  fuch  an  one  as  hath  had  his  hands 
formerly  in  blood.  But  Machiavel  knew  not  of  a  friar  Clement,  nor  a 
Ravillac\  nor  a  Jauregiiy,  nor  a  Baltazar  Gerard :  yet  his  rule  holdeth 
ftill,  that  nature,  nor  the  engagement  of  v/ordsj  are  not  fo  forcible  as  cu- 
ftom. Only  luperftition  is  now  fo  well  advanced,  that  men  of  the  firft 
^ood,  are  as  firm  as  butchers  by  occupation  :  and  votary  refolution  is  made 
tquipollent  to  cuftom,  even  in  matter  of  blood.  In  other  things,  the  pre- 
dominancy ot  cuftom  is  every  where  vilible ;  infomuch  as  a  man  would 
w-ondcr  to  hear  men  profefs,  proteft,  engage,  give  great  words,  and  then 
t<dp  juft  as  they  have  done  before  :  as  if  they  were  dead  images,  and  engines 
moved  only  by  the  wheels  of  cuftom.  We  fee  alfo  the  reign  or  tyranny  of 
cuftom  what  it  is.  The  htdians  (I  mean  the  fedt  of  their  wife  men)  lajr 
themlelves  quietly  upon  a  ftack  of  wood,  and  fo  facrifice  themfelves  by 
tire.  Nay,  the  wives  ftrive  to  be  burned  with  the  corps  of  their  huf- 
bands.  The  lads  of  Sparta  of  ancient  time,  were  wont  to  be  fcourgcd 
upon  the  altar  of  Diana,  without  fo  much  as  queching.     I  remember  ia 
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the  beginning  of  queen  Elizafh'th's  tiaie  of  England,  an  IriJJj  rebel  con- 
demned, put  up  a  petition  to  the  deputy,  that  he  might  be  hanged  in  l 
with,  and  not  in  an  halter,  becaufe  it  had  been  fo  ufed  with  former  re- 
bels. There  be  monks  in  Kiijjia,  for  penance,  that  will  fit  a  whole  nigh: 
in  a  veffel  of  water,  till  they  be  engaged  with  hard  ice.  Many  examples 
may  be  put  of  the  force  of  cuftom,  both  upon  mind  and  body.  There- 
fore fince  cuftom  is  the  principal  magiftrate  of  man's  life  ;  let  men  by  ail 
means  endeavour  to  obtain  good  cuftoms.  Certainly  cuftom  is  moft  per- 
fedl,  when  it  beginneth  in  young  years:  this  we  call  education,  which  is, 
in  effedl,  but  an  early  cuftom.  So  we  fee  in  languages,  tlic  tongue  is  more 
pliant  to  all  exprefnons  and  founds,  the  joints  are  more  fupple  to  all  feats 
of  adtivity  and  motions,  in  youth  than  afterwards.  For  it  is  true,  the  late 
learners  cannot  {o  well  take  the  ply,  except  it  be  in  fonic  minds  that  have 
not  fufFs;red  themfclves  to  fix,  but  have  kept  themfelves  open  and  prepared 
to  receive  continual  amendment,  which  is  exceeding  rare.  But  if  the  force 
of  cuftom  fimple  and  feparate,  be  great  j  the  force  of  cuftom  copulate  and 
conjoined,  and  colleg'ate,  is  far  greater.  For  there  example  teacheth,  com- 
pany com.forteth,  emulation  quickeneth,  glory  raifeth :  fo  as  in  fuch  places 
the  force  of  cuftom  is  in  its  exaltation.  Certainly  the  great  multiplication 
of  virtues  upon  human  nature,  refteth  upon  fociecies  well  ordained  and  dif- 
ciplincd.  For  commonwealths  and  good  governments  do  nourilh  virtue 
grown,  but  do  not  much  mend  the  feeds.  But  the  mifery  is,  tiiat  the  moft 
eftediual  means  are  now  applied  to  the  ends  leaft  to  be  defired. 

XLI.  Of  fortune. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  outward  accidents  conduce  much  to  fortune : 
favour,  opportunity,  death  of  others,  occafion  fitting  virtue.     But  chiedy, 
the  mould  of  a  man's  fortune  is  in  his  own  hands.     Faher  quifque  fortunae 
fiiac ;  faith  the  poet.     And  the  mcft  frequent  of  external  caufes  is,  that  the 
folly  of  one  man  is  the  fortune  of  another.     For  no  man  profpers  lb  lud- 
denly  as  by  others  errors.     Serpens  nifi  ferpentem  comedcrit  non  fit  draco. 
Overt  and  apparent  virtues  bring  forth  praile;  but  there  be  fecret  and  hid- 
den virtues  that  bring  forth  fortune  :     Certain  deliveries  of  a  man's  felf, 
which  have  no  name.     The  Spanif:  name,  dejemboltiira,  partly  expreffeth 
tliem :  when  there  be  not  ftonds,  nor  reftivenefs  in  a  man's  nature ;  but 
that  the  wheels  of  his  mind  keep  way  with  the  wheels  of  his  fortune.     For 
fo  Livy  (after  he  had  defcribed  Cato  Major  in  thefe  words ;  in  illo  viro,  tan- 
tum  robur  corporis  ZS  animi  fiiit^    ttt  quocunque  loco  natus  ejjet^  fortunam 
fibi  fadlurus  'vidcrctur  {)  falleth  upon  that  that  he  had,  'oerfaiile  ingeniurn. 
Therefore  if  a  man  look  Hiarply  and  attentively,  he  ftiall  fee  fortune :  for 
though  Ihe  be  blind,  yet  fhe  is  not  invifible.     The  way  of  fortune  is  like  tht; 
milky  way  in  the  llcy  j  which  is  a  meeting  or  knot  of  a  number  of  fmall 
ftars,  not  fcen  afunder,  but  giving  light  together.     So  are  there  a  number 
of  little,  and  fcarce  difcerncd  virtues,  or  rather  faculties  and  cuftoms,  that 
make  men  fortunate.     The  Italians  note  fome  of  them,    fuch  as  a  man 
would  little  think.    When  they  fpeak  of  one  that  cannot  do  amifs,  they  will 
throw  in  into  his  other  conditions,  that  he  hath  Foco  di  matto.     And  cer- 
tainly there  be  not  two  more  fortunate  properties,  than  to  have  a  little  of 
the  fool,  and  not  too  much  of  the  honeft.     Therefore  extreme  lovers  of 
their  countrey,  or  mafters,  were  never  fortunate,  neither  can  they  be.     For 
when  a  man  placeth  his  thoughts  without  himfelf,  he  goeth  not  his  own 
way.     And  hafty  fortune  maketh  an  enterprizer  and  remover,  (the  Frericb 
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hath  it  better,  entreprenant,  oxremuant;)  but  the  exercifed  fortune  maketh 
tlie  able  man.     Fortune  is  to  be  honoured  and  refpedted,  and  it  be  but 
for  her  daughters,  confidence  and  reputation.     For  thofe  two  felicity  breed- 
eth  :  the  firll;  within  a  man's  felf  ;  the  latter,  in  others  towards  him.     All 
wife  men,  to  decline  the  envy  of  their  own  virtues,  ufe  to  afcribe  them  to 
providence  and  fortune  ;  for  fo  they  may  the  better  alTume  them  :  and  be- 
lides,  it  is  greatnefs  in  a  man  to  be  the  care  of  the  higher  powers.     So 
Caefar  faid  to  the  pilot  in  the  tempeft,  Caefarem  portas,  ^  for tujiain  ejus. 
So  Sylla  chofe  the  name  of  felix,  and  not  of  magnus  :   And  it  hath  been 
noted,  that  thofe  that  alcribe  openly  too  much  to  their  own  wifdom  and 
policy,  end  unfortunate.     It  is  written,  that  Timotheus  the  Atheniati,  after 
he  had,  in  the  account  he  gave  to  the  llate  of  his  government,  often  inter- 
laced this  ipeech,  and  in  this  fortune  had  no  part  ;  never  prolpered  in  any 
thing  he  undertook  afterwards.     Certainly  there  be,  whofe  fortunes  are 
like  Homers  verfes,    that  have  a  Hide  and  eafinefs  more  than  the  verfes  of 
other  poets  :    as  Plutarch  faith  of  Timokon\  fortune,  in  refpedt  of  that  of 
Agefilaus,  or  Epaminondas.     And  that  this  fhould  be,  no  doubt  it  is  much 
in  a  man's  felf. 

XLII.  Ofufury. 

V  Many  have  made  wittv  inveftives  againft  ufury.  They  /ay,  that  it  is 
pity  the  devil  flnuld  have  God's  part,  which  is  the  tithe.  That  the  ufurer 
is  the  greateft  fibbath-breaker,  becaufe  his  plough  goeth  every  funday.  That 
the  ufurer  is  the  drone  that  Virgil  fpeaketh  of: 

Igncwum  fucos  pecus  a  praefepibm  arcent. 

That  the  ufurer  breaketh  the  firfl  law  that  was  made  for  mankind  after 
the  fall;  wYachws.^,  ifi (udore  •vultus  tui  comedes  panemtinwi;  not,  in Jiidore 
*vukus  alieni.     That    ufurers  fhould  have  orange-tawney  bonnets,  becaufe 
they  do  judaize.     That  it  is  againft  nature,  for  money  to  beget  money,  and 
the  like.     I  fay  this  only,  that  ufury  is  a  coticeffiitn  propter  diiritiejn  cordis  : 
for  fin ce  there  muft  be  borrowing  and  lendmg,  and  men  are  fo  hard  of 
heaft  as  they  will  not  lend  freely,  ufury  muft  be  permitted.     Some  others 
have  made  fufpicious  and  cunning  propofitions  of  banks,  difcovery  of  mens 
eftates,  and  other  inventions.     But  few  have  fpoken  ofufury  ufefully.    It 
Is  good  to  fet  before  us  the  incommodities  and  commodities  ofufury ;  that 
the  good  may  be  either  weighed  out,   or  culled  out;  and  warily  to  provide, 
that  while  we  make  forth  to  that  which  is  better,  we  meet  not  with  that 
which  is  worfe. 

The  difcommodities  ofufury  are:  firft,  that  it  makes  fewer  merchants. 
For  were  it  not  for  this  lazy  trade  of  ufury,  money  would  not  lie  ftill,  but 
would  in  great  part  be  employed  upon  merchandizing;  which  is  the  vena 
porta  of  wealth  in  a  ftate.  The  fecond,  that  it  makes  poor  merchants. 
Fbr"ks  a  farmer  cannot  huft)and  his  ground  fo  v/ell,  if  he  fit  at  a  great 
rerit;  fo  the  merchant  cannot  drive  his  trade  fo  well,  if  he  fit  at  great  ufu- 
ry. The  third  is  incident  to  the  other  two  ;  and  that  is,  the  decay  of 
cuftoms  of  kings  or  ftates,  which  ebb  or  flow  with  merchandizing.  The 
fourth,  that  it  bringeth  the  treafure  of  a  realm  or  ftate  into  a  few  hands. 
For  the  ufurer  being  at  certainties,  and  others  at  uncertainties,  at  the  end 
of  the  game  moft  of  the  money  will  be  in  the  box;  and  ever  a  ftate  flou- 
lifheth,  when  wealth  is  more  equally  fpread.  The  fifth,  that  it  beats  down 
the  price  of  land  :  for  the  employment  of  money  is  chiefly  either  merchan- 
dizing. 
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dizing,  or  purchafing  ;  and  ufnry  way-lays  both.  The  fixth,  that  it  doth 
dull  and  damp  all  induftries,  improvements,  and  new  inventions,  wherein 
money  would  be  ftirring,  if  it  were  not  for  this  Aug.  The  laft,  that  it 
is  the  canker  and  ruin  of  many  mens  eftates,  which  in  procefs  of  time 
breeds  a  publick  poverty. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  commodities  ofufury  are  :  firft,  th;it  howfoever 
ufury  in  fome  refpeit  hindereth  merchandizing,  yet  in  fome  other  it  advan- 
ceth  it :  for  it  is  certain  that  the  greateft  part  of  trade  is  driven  by  young 
merchants,  upon  borrowing  at  intereft  ;  fo  as  if  the  ufurer  either  call  in, 
or  keep  back  his  money,  there  will  enfue  prefently  a  great  ftand  of  trade. 
The  fecond  is,  that  were  it  not  for  this  eafy  borrowing  upon  intereft,  mens 
neceffities  would  draw  upon  them  a  moft  fudden  undoing;  in  that  they 
would  be  forced  to  fell  their  means  (be  it  lands  or  goods)  far  under  foot ; 
and  fo  whereas  ufury  doth  but  gnav/  upon  them,  bad  markets  would  fwal- 
low  them  quite  up.  As  for  mortgaging,  or  pawning,  it  will  little  mend 
the  matter ;  for  either  men  will  not  take  pawns  without  ufe  ;  or  if  they  do, 
they  will  look  precifely  for  the  forfeiture.  I  remember  a  cruel  moneyed 
man  in  the  countrey,  that  would  fay  ;  the  devil  take  this  ufury,  it  keeps  us 
from  forfeitures  of  mortgages  and  bonds.  The  third  and  laft  is,  that  it  is 
a  vanity  to  conceive,  that  there  would  be  ordinary  borrowing  without  pro- 
fit; and  it  is  impofiible  to  conceive  the  number  of  inconveniences  that  will 
enfue,  if  borrowing  be  cramped.  Therefore  to  fpeak  of  the  aboliihing  of 
ufury  is  idle.  All  ftates  have  ever  had  it  in  one  kind  or  rate,  or  other.  So 
as  that  opinion  muft  be  fent  to  Utopia. 

To  fpeak  now  of  the  reformation  and  reglement  of  ufury  ;  how  the  dif- 
commodities  of  it  may  be  beft  avoided,  and  the  commodities  retained :  It- 
appears  by  the  balance,  of  commodities  and  difcommodities  ofufury,  two 
things  are  to  be  reconciled.  The  one,  that  the  tooth  ofufury  be  grinded, 
that  it  bite  not  too  much :  the  other,  that  there  be  left  open  a  means  to 
invite  moneyed  men  to  lend  to  the  merchants,  for  the  continuing  and  quick- 
ning  of  trade.  This  cannot  be  done,  except  you  introduce  two  fevcral  forts 
of  ufury,  a  lefs  and  a  greater.  For  if  you  reduce  ufury  to  one  low  rate,  it 
will  eafe  the  common  borrower,  but  the  merchant  will  be  to  feek  for  mo- 
ney. And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  trade  of  merchandize  being  the  moft 
lucrative,  may  bear  ufury  at  a  good  rate ;  other  contracts  not  fo. 

To  ferve  both  intentions,  the  way  would  be  brietly  thus.  That  there  be 
two  rates  of  ufury ;  the  one  free  and  general  for  all ;  the  other  under  licence 
only  to  certain  perfons,  and  in  certain  places  of  merchandizing.  Firft  there- 
fore let  ufury  in  general  be  reduced  to  five  in  the  hundred ;  and  let  that 
rate  be  proclaimed  to  be  free  and  current;  and  let  the  ftate  fliut  it  fclf  out, 
to  take  any  penalty  for  the  fame.  This  will  preferve  borrowing  from  any 
general  ftop  or  drynefs.  This  will  eafe  infinite  borrowers  in  the  countrey. 
This  will  in  good  part  raife  the  price  of  land,  becaufe  land  purchafcd  at 
fixteen  years  purchafe,  will  yield  fix  in  the  hundred  and  fomewhat  more, 
whereas  this  rate  of  intereft  yields  but  five.  This  by  like  reafon  will  en- 
courage and  edge  induftrious  and  profitable  improvements;  becaufe  many 
will  rather  venture  in  that  kind,  than  take  five  in  the  hundred,  efpccially 
having  been  ufed  to  greater  profit.  Secondly,  let  there  be  certain  perfons 
licenfed  to  lend  to  known  merchants,  upon  ufury  at  a  high  rate  i  and  let  it 
be  with  the  cautions  following.  Let  the  rate  be  even  with  the  merchant 
himfelf,  fomewhat  more  eafy  than  that  he  ufed  formerly  to  pay :  for  by 
that  means  all  borrowers  fliall  have  fome  eafe  by  this  reformation,  be  he 
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merchant  or  whofoever.  Let  it  be  no  bank,  or  common  ftock,  but  every 
man  be  mafterof  his  own  money.  Not  that  I  altogether  millike  banks,  but 
they  will  hardly  be  brooked  in  regard  of  certain  fufpicions.  Let  the  ftate 
be  anfwered  fome  fmall  matter  for  the  licence,  and  the  reft  left  to  the 
lender:  for  if  the  abatement  be  but  fmall,  it  will  no  whit  difcourage  the 
lender.  For  he,  for  example,  that  took  before  ten  or  nine  in  the  hundred, 
will  fooner  defcend  to  eight  in  the  hundred,  than  give  over  this  trade  of 
ufury:  and  go  from  certain  gains,  to  gains  of  hazard.  Let  thefe  licenfed 
lenders  be  in  number  indefinite,  but  reltrained  to  certain  principal  cities  and 
towns  of  merchandizing  :  for  then  they  will  be  hardly  able  to  colour  other 
mens  moneys  in  thecountreyjfo  as  the  hcence  of  nine,  will  not  fuck  away 
the  current  rate  of  five  :  For  no  man  will  lend  his  moneys  far  off,  nor  put 
them  into  unknown  hands. 

If  it  be  objedled,  that  this  doth  in  a  fort  authorize  ufury,  which  before 
was  in  fome  places  but  permifllve  :  the  anfwer  is,  that  it  is  better  to  miti- 
gate ufury  by  declaration,  than  to  fufFer  it  to  rage  by  connivance. 

XLIII.  Of  youth  and  age. 

A  Man  that  is  young  in  years,  may  be  old  in  hours,  if  he  have  loft  no 
time.     But  that  happeneth   rarely.     Generally  youth  is  like  the  firft.  co- 
gitations, not  fo  wife  as  the  fecond.     For  there  is  a  youth  in  thoughts,  as 
well  as  in  ages.     And  yet  the  invention  of  young  men,  is  more  lively  than 
that  of  old  ;  and  imaginations  ftream  into   their  minds   better,  and  as  it 
were  more  divinely.     Natures  that  have  much  heat,  and  great  and  violent 
defires  and  perturbations,  are  not  ripe  for  adlion,  till  they   have  pafi*ed  the 
meridian  of  their  years  :  as  it  was  with  Julius  Caejat\  and  Septimius  Severus. 
Of  the  latter  of  whom  it  is  faid,  juventutem  egit,   erroribus,    imo  furoribui 
■plenam.     And  yet  he  was  the  ableft  emperor,    almoft,  of  all  the  lift.     But 
repofed  natures  may   do  well    in  youth  :  as  it  is  feen  in  Auguftus  Cae/ar^ 
Cofmus  duke  of  Florence,  Gafton  de  Fois,  and  others.  On  the  other  fide,  heat 
and  vivacity  in  age,  is  an  excellent  compofition  for  bufinefs.     Young  men 
are  fitter  to  invent  than  to  judge ;  fitter  for  execution  than  for  counfel ; 
and  fitter  for  new  projedls,  than  for  fettled  bufinefs.    For  the  experience  of 
age,  in  things  that  fall  within  the  compafs  of  it,  diredteth  them  ;  but  in 
new  things,  abufeth  them.     The  errors  of  young  men  are  the  ruin  of  bu- 
finefs ;  but  the  errors  of  aged  men  amount   but  to  this  ;  that  more  might 
have  been  done,  or  fooner.     Young  men,  in  the  condudl  and   manage  of 
aftions,  embrace  more  than  they  can  hold,  ftir  more  than  they  can  quiet; 
fly  to  the  end,  without  confideration   of  the   means  and  degrees  ;  purfue 
fome  few  principles  which  they  have  chanced  upon  abfurdly  ;   care  not   to 
innovate,  which  draws  unknown  inconveniencies  ;  ufe  extreme  remedies  at 
firft  ;  and  that  which  doubleth  all  errors,  will  not  acknowledge  or  retradl 
them ;  like  an  unready  horfe,  that  will    neither  ftop   nor  turn.     Men  of 
age  objeft  too  much,  confult  too  long,  adventure  too  little,  repent  too  foon, 
and  feldom  drive  bufinefs  home  to  the  full  period  ;   but  content  themfelves 
with  a  mediocrity  of  fuccefs.     Certainly  it  is  good  to  compound  employ- 
ments of  both  ;  for  that  will  be  good  for  the  prefent,  becaufe  the  virtues  of 
either  age  may  correct  the  defedls  of  both  :  and  good  for  fuccefiion,  that 
young  men  may  be  learners,  while  men  in  age  are  adlors :   and  laftly,  good 
for  external  accidents,  becaufe  authority  foUoweth  old  men,  and  favour  and 
popularity  youth.     But  for  the  moral  part,  perhaps  youth    will  have  the 
preheminence,  as  age  hath  for  the  politick.     A  certain  Rabbin  upon  the 
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text,  your  young  men  fiall  fee  'uifiotis,  and  your  old  men  jlmll  dream  dreams  ; 
inferreth,  that  young  men  are  admitted  nearer  to  God,  than  old  ;  becaufe 
vifion  is  a  clearer  revelation  than  a  dream.  And  certainly,  the  more  a  man 
drinketh  of  the  world,  the  more  it  intoxicateth  j  and  age  doth  profit  rather 
in  the  powers  of  underftanding,than  in  the  virtues  of  the  will  and  afFeftions. 
There  be  fome  have  an  over-early  ripenefs  in  their  years,  which  fadeth 
betimes :  thefe  are  firft,  fuch  as  have  brittle  wits,  the  edge  whereof  is  foon 
turned  ;  fuch  as  was  Hermogenes  the  rhetorician,  whofe  books  are  exceeding 
fubtile  ;  who  afterwards  waxed  ftupid.  A  fecond  fort  isofthofe  that  have 
fome  natural  difpofitions,  which  have  better  grace  in  youth  than  in  age  : 
fuch  as  is  a  fluent  and  luxuriant  fpeech ;  which  becomes  youth  well,  but 
not  age.  So  Tully  faith  of  Horte?ifius  ;  idem  manehat^  ncque  idem  decebat. 
The  third  is  of  fuch  as  take  too  high  a  flrain  at  the  firft  ;  and  are  mag- 
nanimous, more  than  tradl  of  years  can  uphold.  As  was  ScipioAfricanus, 
of  whom  Li^y  faith  in  effed: ;  ultima  primis  cedebant. 

XLIV.  Of  beauty. 
Virtue  is  like  a  rich  ftone,  beft  plain  fet :  and  furely  virtue  is  beft  in  a 
body  that  is  comely,  though  not  of  delicate  features ;  and  that  hath  rather 
dignity  of  prefence,  than  beauty  of  afpedl.  Neither  is  it  almoft  feen,  that 
very  beautiful  perfons  are  otherwife  of  great  virtue.  As  if  nature  were  ra- 
ther bufy  not  to  err,  than  in  labour  to  produce  excellency.  And  therefore 
they  prove  accompliOied,  but  not  of  great  fpiritj  and  ftudy  rather  behaviour 
than  virtue.  But  this  holds  not  always ;  for  Auguftui  Caefar,  Titus  Vefpa- 
fm?ius,  Philip  le  Belle  of  France,  Edward  the  fourth  oi England,  Alcibiades 
oi  Athens,  Ifnael  the  fophy  of  Perfja,  were  all  high  and  great  fpirits;  and 
yet  the  moft  beautiful  men  of  their  times.  In  beauty,  that  of  fiivour  is 
more  than  that  of  colour;  and  that  of  decent  and  gracious  motion  more 
than  that  of  favour.  That  is  the  beft  part  of  beauty,  which  a  pidture  can- 
not exprefs  ;  no  nor  the  firft  light  of  the  life.  There  is  no  excellent  beauty, 
that  hath  not  fome  ftrangenefsin  the  proportion.  A  man  cannot  tell,  whe- 
ther Apelles,  or  Albert  Durer^  were  the  more  trifler ;  whereof  the  one  would 
make  a  perfonage  by  geometrical  proportions :  the  other,  by  taking  the  beft 
parts  out  of  divers  faces,  to  make  one  excellent.  Such  perfonages,  I  think, 
would  pleafe  no  body  but  the  painter  that  made  them.  Not  but  I  think  a 
painter  may  make  a  better  face  than  ever  was;  but  he  muft  do  it  by  a 
kind  of  felicity,  (as  a  mufician  that  maketh  an  excellent  air  in  mufickj  and 
not  by  rule.  A  man  fhall  fee  faces,  that  if  you  examine  them  part  by  part, 
you  fliall  never  find  a  good ;  and  yet  altogether  do  well.  If  it  be  true,  that 
the  principal  part  of  beauty  is  in  decent  motion,  certainly  it  is  no  marvel, 
though  perfons  in  years  feem  many  times  more  amiable ;  ^«/c/'ror«w  autum- 
nus  pulcher  :  for  no  youth  can  be  comely  but  by  pardon,  and  conlidering 
the  youth,  as  to  make  up  thecomelinefs.  Beauty  is  as  fummer-fruits,  which 
are  eafy  to  corrupt,  and  cannot  laft:  and  for  the  moft  part,  it  makes  a  dif- 
folute  youth,  and  an  age  a  little  out  of  countenance  :  but  yet  certainly  again, 
if  it  light  well,  it  maketh  virtues  fhine,  and  vices  blufli, 

XLV.  Of  deformity. 
Deformed  perfons  are  commonly  even  with  nature  ;  for  as  nature  hath 
doneill  by  them,  (o  do  they  by  nature ;  being  for  the  moft  part  (as  the  fcrip- 
ture  faith)  void  of  naticral  affection;  and  fo  they  have  their  revenge  of  na- 
ture.    Certainly  there  is  a  confent  between  the  body  and  the  mind,  and 

where 
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where  nature  eneth  in  the  one,  flie  ventureth  in  the  other.     U^i  peccat  in 

lino,  pcriclltatur  in  alter o.     But  becaufe  there  is  in  mi^n  an  ele<ftion  touch-- 

ing  the  frame  of  his  mind,  and  a  necellity  in  the  frame   of  his  body,  the 

flars  of  natural  inchnation  are  fometimes  obfcured  by  the  lun  of  difciphne 

and  virtue :  therefore   it  is  good    to   confider  of  deformity,  not  as  a  fign 

which  is  more  deceivable,  but  as  a  caufe  which  feldom  faileth  of  the  effed:. 

Whofoever  hath  any  thing  tixed  in  his  perfon  that  doth  induce  contemptj 

hath  alfo  a  perpetual  fpur  in  himfelf,  to   reicue  and   deliver  himfelf  from 

fcorni  therefore  all  deformed  perfons  are  extreme  bold.     Firft,  as  in  their 

own  defence,  as  being  expoled  to  fcorn  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time  by  a  gene-  '' 

ral  habit.     Alfo  it  ftirreth  in  them  induftry,  and  efpecially  of  this  kind,  to 

watch  and  oblerve  the  weaknefs  of  others,  that  they  may'have  fomewhat  to 

repay.     Again,  in  their  fuperiours,  it  quencheth  jealoufy  towards  them,  as 

perfons  that  they  think  they   may  at  pleafure  defpile :  and  it  layeth  their. 

competitors  and  emulators  afleep;  as  never  believing  they  fhould  be  in  pof- 

fibility  of  advancement,  till  they  fee  them  in  pofleffion.     So  that  upon  the 

matter  in  a  great  wit,  detormity  is  an  advantage  to  rifing.     Kings  in  ancient 

times,  (and  at  this  prefent  in  feme  countries)  were  wont  to  put  great  trufl 

in  eunuchs,  becaufe  they  that  are  envious  towards  all,  are  more  obnoxious 

and  officious  towards  one.     But  yet  their  trufl  towards  them,  hath  rather 

been  as  to  good  fpials,  and  good  whifperers,     than  good   magiftrates  and 

officers.    And  much  like  is  the  reafon  of  deformed  perfons.     Still  the  ground 

is^ilhey  will,  if  they  be  of  fpirit,  feek  to  free  themfelves'from  fcorn>  which 

rnuft  be  either  by  virtue  or  malice.     And  therefore  let  it  not  be  marvelled, 

if  fometimes  they   prove  excellent  perfons ;  as   was  Agefilaus.,  Zanger  ihe 

fon  of  Solomon,  AEJbp,  Gafca  prefident  of  Fern  5  and  Socrates  may  go  likei 

wife  amongft  them,  with  others. 

^jlj'^JJ'.j.-'  XL  VI.  Of  building. 

.  vHcasES  are  built  to  live  in,  and  not  to  look  on  ;  therefore  let  ufe  be  pre- 
ferred before  uniformity,  except  where  both  may  be  had.  Leave  the  goodly 
fabricks  of  houfes  for  beauty  only,  to  the  enchanted  palaces  of  the  poets  : 
who  build  them  with  fmall  cofl.  He  that  builds  a  fair  houfe  upon  an  ill 
feat,  committeth  himfelf  to  prifon.  Neither  do  I  reckon  it  an  ill  feat  only^. 
where  the  air  is  unwholefome,  but  likewife  where  the  air  is  unequal  j  as  you 
fhall  fee  many  fine  feats,  fet  upon  a  knap  of  ground,  environed  with  higher 
hills  round  about  it,  whereby  the  heat  of  the  fun  is  pent  in,  and  the  wind 
gathereth  as  in  troughs  ;  fo  as  you  fhall  have,  and  that  fiiddenly,  as  great 
diverfity  of  heat  and  cold,  as  if  you  dwelt  in  feveral  places.  Neither  is  it 
ill  air  only  that  maketh  an  ill  feat;  but  ill  ways,  ill  markets  ;  and,  if  yoii 
will-confult  v^ith  Momus^  ill  neighbours.  I  fpeak  not  of  many  more;  want 
of  water,  want  of  wood,  fliade,  and  flielter  ;  want  of  fruitfulnefs,  and  mix- 
ture .of  grounds  of  feveral  natures ;  want  of  profpeft  ;  want  of  level  groundsj 
want  of  places  at  fome  near  diftance,  for  fports  of  hunting,  hawking,  and 
races';?,  too  near  the  fea,  too  remote  ;  having  the  commodity  of  navigable 
rivers,  or  thedifcommodity  of  their  overflov/ing;  too farofF from  great  cities, 
which  may  hinder  bufinefs;  or  too  near  them,  which  lurcheth  allprovifions, 
and  maketh  every  thing  dear  ;  where  a  man  hath  a  great  living  laid  toge- 
ther, and  where  he  is  fcanted  :  all  which,  as  it  is  impoffible  perhaps  to  find 
together,  fo  it  is  good  to  know  them,  and  think  of  them,  that  a  man  may 
take  as  many  as  he  can:  and  if  he  have  feveral  dweUings,  that  he  fort  them 
io,  .that  what  h,e  wanteth  in  the  one,  he  may  find  in  the  other.  Lucullui 
,  .¥,0JL.  Ill;  Z  T.  z  ^'' ■"    anfwered 
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anfwered  Fompey  well,  who  when  he  faw  his  flately  galleries  and  rooms,  fa, 
large  and  lightlbme  in  one  of  his  houfes,  faid,  furely  an  excellent  place  for 
fummer,  but  how  do  you  in  winter  ?  LucuUus  anfwered,  why  do  you  not 
think  me  as  wife  as  fome  fowls  are,  that  ever  change  their  abode  towards 
the  winter  ?  uii^d  on 

To  pafs  from  the  feat  to  the  houfe  itfelf,  we  will  do  as  Cicero  doth  in 
the  orator's  art,  who  writes  books  De  Oratore,  and  a  book  he  entitles  0- 
rator:  whereof  the  former  delivers  the  precepts  of  the  art,  and  the  latter 
the  perfection.  We  will  therefore  defcribe  a  princely  palace,  making  a 
brief  model  thereof.  For  it  is  Arrange  to  fee,  now  in  Europe,  fuch  huge 
buildings  as  the  Vatican  and  EJcurial,  and  fome  others  be,  and  yet  fcarce 
a  very  fair  room  in  them. 

First  therefore  I  fay  you  cannot  have  a  perfecft  palace,  except  you  have 
two  feveral  fides ;  a  fide  for  the  banquet,  as  is  fpoken  of  in  the  book  of 
Hejier  ;  and  a  iide  for  the  houfliold  :  the  one  for  feafts  and  triumphs,  and 
the  other  for  dwelling.  I  underftand  both  thefe  fides  to  be  not  only  returns, 
but  parts  of  the  front ;  and  to  be  uniform  without,  though  feverally  par- 
titioned within  ;  and  to  be  on  both  fides  of  a  great  and  ftately  tower,  in  the 
midft  of  the  front ;  that,  as  it  were,  joineth  them  together  on  either  hand. 
I  would  have  on  the  fide  of  the  banquet,  in  front,  one  only  goodly  room 
above  ftairs,  of  fome  forty  foot  high  ;  and  under  it,  a  room  for  a  drefiing  or 
preparing  place,  at  times  of  triumphs.  On  the  other  fide,  which  is  the 
houfhold  fide,  I  wifh  it  divided  at  the  firfi:  into  a  hall  and  a  chapel, 
(with  a  partition  between,)  both  of  good  flate  and  bignefs  ;  and  thofe  not 
to  go  all  the  length,  but  to  have  at  the  farther  end  a  v/inter  and  a  fummer 
parlour,  both  fair  :  and  under  thefe  rooms  a  fair  and  large  cellar  funk  un- 
der ground  ;  and  likewife  fome  privy  kitchens,  with  butteries  and  pantries, 
and  the  like.  As  for  the  tower,  I  would  have  it  two  flories,  of  eighteen 
foot  high  a-piece,  above  the  two  wings ;  and  goodly  leads  upon  the  top, 
raifed  with  flatues  interpofed  ;  and  the  fame  tower  to  be  divided  into  rooms, 
as  fliall  be  thought  fit.  The  fi:airs  likewife  to  the  upper  rooms,  let  them  be 
upon  a  fair  open  newel,  and  finely  railed  in,  with  images  of  wood,  cafl 
into  a  brafs  colour;  and  a  very  fair  landing  place  at  the  top.  But  this  to 
be,  if  you  do  not  point  any  of  the  lower  rooms  for  a  dining-place  of  fer- 
vants ;  for  otherwife  you  fhall  have  the  fervants  dinner  after  your  own ; 
for  the  fteam  of  it  will  come  up  as  in  a  tunnel  :  and  fo  much  for  the  front. 
Only  I  underftand  the  height  of  the  firfi;  Hairs  to  be  fixteen  foot,  which 
is  the  height  of  the  lower  room.  rr.irU 
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Beyond  this  front  is  there  to  be  a  fair  court,  but  three  fides  of  it  of  a 
far  lower  building  than  the  front.  And  in  all  the  four  corners  of  that  court 
fair  flair-cafes  cafl  into  turrets  on  the  outfide,  and  not  within  the  row  of 
buildings  themfelves  :  but  thofe  towers  are  not  to  be  of  the  height  of  the 
front,  but  rather  proportionable  to  the  lower  building.  Let  the  court  not 
be  paved,  for  that  flriketh  up  a  great  heat  in  fummer,  and  much  cold  in 
winter :  but  only  fome  fide  alleys,  with  a  crofs,  and  the  quarters  to  graze, 
being  kept  fhorn,  but  not  too  near  fliorn.  The  row  of  return  on  the  ban- 
quet fide,  let  it  be  all  fiiately  galleries ;  in  which  galleries,  let  there  be  three, 
or  five,  fine  cupola's,  in  the  length  of  it,  placed  at  equal  difl:ance;  and  fine 
coloured  windows  of  feveral  works.  On  the  houfhold  fide,  chambers  of 
prefence,  and  ordinary  entertainments,  with  fome  bed-chambers  ;  and  let  all 
three  fides  be  a  double  houfe,  without  thorow  lights  on  the  fides,  that  you 
may  have  rooms  from  the  fun,  both  for  forenoon  and  afternoon.  Caft  it 
Ofi*  alf(^ 
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alfo,  that  you  may  have  rooms  both  for  fummer  and  winter;  fhady  for  fum- 
mer,  and  warm  for  winter.  You  fhali  have  fometimes  fair  houies  fo  full 
of  glafs,  that  one  cannot  tell  where  to  become  to  be  out  of  the  fun,  or  cold. 
For  imbowed  windows,  I  hold  them  of  good  ufe  ;  (in  cities  indeed,  upright 
do  better,  in  refped:  of  the  uniformity  towards  theftreetj)  for  they  be  pret- 
ty retiring  places  for  conference;  andbefides,  they  keep  both  the  wind  and 
fun  off;  for  that  which  would  ilrike  almofl  through  the  room,  doth  fcarce 
pafs  the  window.  But  let  them  be  but  few,  four  in  the  court,  on  the  fides 
only. 

Beyond  this  court,  let  there  be  an  inward  court  of  the  fame  fquare  and 
height,  which  is  to  be  environed  with  the  garden  on  all  fides  :  and  in  the 
infide,  cloiflered  on  all  fides,  upon  decent  and  beautiful  arches,  as  high  as  the 
firft  flory :  on  the  under  flory,  towards  the  garden,  let  it  be  turned  to  a 
grotto,  or  place  of  Ihade  or  eftivation  :  and  only  have  opening  and  windows 
towards  the  garden,  and  be  level  upon  the  floor,  no  whit  funk  under 
ground,  to  avoid  all  dam pifhnefs.  And  let  there  be  a  fountain,  or  fome 
fair  work  of  flatues,  in  the  niidflof  this  court;  and  to  be  paved  as  the  o- 
ther  court  was.  Thcfe  buildings  to  be  for  privy  lodgings  on  both  fides, 
and  the  end  for  privy  galleries:  whereof  you  mufl  forelee,  that  one  of  them 
be  for  an  infirmary,  it  the  prince  or  any  fpecial  perfon  fliould  be  fick,  with 
chambers,  bed-chamber,  antecamera  and  recamera^  joining  to  it.  This  up- 
on the  fecond  ftory.  Upon  the  ground  fi:ory,  a  fair  gallery,  open,  upon  pil- 
lars; and  upon  the  third  ftory  likewife,  an  open  gallery  upon  pillars,  to  take 
the  profpedtand  freflinefs  of  the  garden.  At  both  corners  of  the  farther 
fide,  by  way  of  return,  let  there  be  two  delicate  or  rich  cabinets,  daintily 
paved,  richly  hanged,  glazed  with  cryftalline  glafs,  and  a  rich  cupola  in  the 
midfl ;  and  all  other  elegancy  that  may  be  thought  upon.  In  the  upper  gal- 
lery too,  I  wifli  that  there  may  be,  if  the  place  will  yield  it,  fome  fountains 
running  in  divers  places  from  the  wall,  with  fome  fine  avoidances.  And  thus 
much  for  the  model  of  the  palace  i  fave  that  you  muft  have,  before  you 
come  to  the  front,  three  courts  :  a  green  court  plain,  with  a  wall  about  it: 
a  fecond  court  of  the  fame,  but  more  garnillied,  with  little  turrets,  or  ra- 
ther embellifliments  upon  the  wall;  and  a  third  court,  to  make  a  fquare 
with  the  front,  but  not  to  be  built,  nor  yet  enclofed  with  a  naked  wall,  but 
enclofed  with  terrafTes  leaded  aloft,  and  fairly  garnifhed  on  the  three  fides; 
and  cloifter'd  on  the  iiofide  with  pillars,  and  not  with  arches  below.  As  for 
offices,  let  them  Ifand  at  difi;ance,  with  fome  low  galleries  to  pafs  from 
them  to  the  palace  itielf. 

XL  VII.  Of  gardens. 

God  Almighty  firfl;  planted  a  garden :  and  indeed  it  is  the  purcfl  of  hu- 
man pleafures.  It  is  the  greatefi:  refrefliment  to  the  fpirits  of  man;  with- 
out which,  buildings  and  palaces  are  but  grofs  handy-works :  and  a  man 
fhall  ever  fee,  that  when  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men  come  to 
build  {lately,  foonerthan  to  garden  finely;  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater 
perfedlion.  I  do  hold  it,  in  the  royal  ordering  of  gardens,  there  ought  to 
be  gardens  for  all  the  months  in  the  year :  in  which,  feverally,  things  of 
beauty  may  be  then  in  feafon.  For  December  and  "January^  and  the  latter 
part  of  November,  you  mufl  take  fuch  things  as  are  green  all  winter ;  hol- 
ly ;  ivy  ;  bays ;  juniper ;  cyprefs  trees ;  yew ;  pine-apple  trees  ;  fir  trees ; 
rofemary ;  lavender ;  periwinkle,  the  white,  the  purple,  and  the  blue  ;  ger- 
mander i  flags  i  orange  trees ;  lemon  trees,  and  myrtles,  if  they  be  ftoved  j 
^ik  and 
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and  fweet  marjoram  warm  fet.     There  followeth,  for  the  latter  part  of  j'^j- 
nuan  and  February,  the  7nezereon  tree,  which  then  bloffoms;  crocus  wr- 
nus  both  the  yellow  and  the  grey;  primrofes;  anemonies  ;  the  early  tulip; 
inacinthus  crientalis ;  chamairii ;  fritellaria.  For  March  there  come  violets,' 
efpecially  the  fingle  blue,   which  are  the  earlieft;  the  yellow  daiT^idil ;  the 
daify ;  the  almond  tree  in  bloflbm  ;  the  peach  tree  in  blolfom  ;  the  corne- 
lian tree  in  bloffom  5  fweet-briar.     In  y^^r/7  follow  the  double  white  viol^tj 
the  wall-flower ;  the  ftockgilliflower  5  the  cowllip,  fiowcr-de-luces,  andll», 
lies  of  all  natures;  rofemary-flowers  ;  the  tulip  ,•  the  double  piony  ;  the  pale 
daffadil;  the  French  honeyfuckle;  the  cherry  tree  in  blollbm ;  thedamalcene 
and  plumb  trees  in  bloffom;   the  white  thorn  in  leaf;  the  lilach  tree.-'  In' 
May  and  yum  come  pinks  of  all  forts;  efpecially  theblufh  pink,  rofes  of 
all  kinds,  except  the  musk,  which  comes  later;    honeyluckles;    rtrawber- 
ries;  buglofs  ;  columbine;  the  French  mxxy^o\A;Jios  Africanus-y  cherry  tree 
in  fruit;  ribes ;  figs  in  fruit  5  rafps;  vine  flowers;  lavender  in  flowers;  the 
fweet  fatyrian,  with  the  white  flower ;  herba  mufcaria;  hlium  cowcalliumi 
the  apple  tree  in  bloffom.     In  July  come  gilliflovvers  of  all  varieties;  musk 
rofes;  the  lime  tree  in  bloffom; early  pears,  and  plumbs  in  fruit,  gennitings, 
codlins.     In  Augu ft  comt  plumbs  of  all  forts  in  fruit ;  pears;  apricots,  ber- 
berries; filberds,  muskmelons;  monks-hoods,  of  all  colours.     \x\  September 
come  grapes;  apples;  poppey   of  all  colours;  peaches;  meh-cotones :  nec- 
tarines; cornelians;  wardens;    quinces.     In  OBober,  and  the   beginning 
of  November, come  fervices;  medlars;  buUaces;  rofes  cut  or  removed,  to  come 
late ;  holyoaks,  and   fuch  like.     Thefe  particulars   are  for  the  climate  of 
London:  but  my  meaning  is  perceived,  that  you  may  hz\e  "ver perpetuum^ 
as  the  place  affords.  ^  ^d' 

•  And  becaufe  the  breath  of  flowers  is  far  fweeter  in  the  air,  (where  it 
comes  and  goes,  like  the  warbling  of  mnfick,)  than  in  the  hand,  therefore 
nothing  is  more  fit  for  that  delight,  than  to  know  what  be  the  flowers  and 
plants  that  do  beft  perfume  the  air.  Rofes  damask  and  red,  are  faft  flowers 
of  their  fmells ;  fo  that  you  may  walk  by  a  whole  row  of  them,  and  find 
nothing  of  their  fweetnefs  ;  yea,  though  it  be  in  a  morning's  dew.  Bays 
likewife  yield  no  fmell,  as  they  grow  ;  rofemary  little  ;  nor  fweet  marjoram. 
That  which  above  all  others,  yields  the  fweeteft  fmell  in  the  air,  is  the  vio- 
let; efpecially  the  white  double  violet,  which  comes  twice  a  year  ;  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  about  Bartholomew- tide.  Next  to  that  is  the 
musk-rofe  ;  then  the  fl:rawberry  leaves  dying,  with  a  moft  excellent  cordial 
fmell.  Then  the  flower  of  the  vines;  it  is  a  little  duft,  like  the  duft:  of  a 
bent,  which  grows  upon  the  clufler,  in  the  firff  coming  forth :  then  fweet- 
briar,  then  wall-flowers,  which  are  very  delightful,  to  be  fet  under  a  par- 
lour, or  lower  chamber  window:  Then  pinks  and  gilliflowers,  efpecially  the 
matted  pink  and  clove-gilliflower :  then  the  flowers  of  the  lime  tree:  then 
the  honeyfuckles,  fo  they  be  fomewhat  afar  off.  Of  bean-flowers  I  fpeak 
not,  becaufe  they  are  field  flowers:  But  thofe  which  perfume  the  air  moft 
delightfully,  «lot  paffed  by  as  the  reft,  but  being  trodden  upon  and  cruftied, 
are  three:  that  is,  burner,  wild  thyme,  and  water  mints.  Therefore  you  are 
to  fet  whole  alleys  of  them,  to  have  the  pleafure  when  you  walk  or  tread. 
■  For  gardens,  (fpeaking  of  thofe  which  are  indeed  prince- like,  as  we  have 
done  of  buildings)  the  contents  ought  not  well  to  be  under  thirty  acres  of 
ground,  and  to  be  divided  into  three  parts;  a  green  in  the  entrance;  a  heath 
or  defert  in  the  going  forth !  and  the  main  garden  in  the  midft  ;  befides  al- 
Jeys  on  both  fides^  And  I  like  well,  that  four  acres  of  ground  be  af- 
■f*^  figned 
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figned  to  the  green,  fix  to  the  heath,  four  and  four  to  either  fide,  and 
twelve  to  the  main  garden.  The  green  hath  two  pleafures  5  the  one,  be- 
caufe  nothing  is  more  pleafant  to  the  eye,  than  green  grafskept  finely  (horn/ 
the  other,  becaufe  it  will  give  you  a  fair  alley  in  the  midft  j  by  which  yoix 
may  go  in  front  upon  a  ftately  hedge,  which  is  to  inclofe  the  garden.  But 
becaufe  the  alley  will  be  long,  and  in  great  heat  of  the  year  or  day,  you 
ought  not  to  buy  the  fiiade  in  the  garden,  by  going  in  the  fun  through  the 
green  j  therefore  you  are,  of  either  fide  the  green,  to  plant  a  covert  alley, 
upon  carpenter's  work,  about  twelve  foot  in  height,  by  which  you  may  go 
in  fliade  into  the  garden.  As  for  the  making  of  knots  or  figures,  with  divers 
coloured  earths,  that  they  may  lie  under  the  windows  of  the  houfe,  on  that 
fide  which  the  garden  fi:ands,  they  be  but  toys  j  you  may  fee  as  good  fights, 
many  times,  in  tarts.  The  garden  is  beft  to  be  fquare,  encompafl^d  on  all 
the  four  fides  with  a  ftately  arched  hedge  :  the  arches  to  be  upon  pillars  of 
carpenter's  work,  of  fome  ten  foot  high,  and  fix  foot  broad  :  and  the  fpaces 
between,  of  the  fmie  dimenfion  with  the  breadth  of  the  arch.  Over  the 
arches,  let  there  be  an  entire  hedge,  of  fome  four  foot  high,  framed  alfo 
upon  carpenter's  work;  and  upon  the  upper  hedge,  over  every  arch,  a  lit- 
tle turret,  with  a  belly  enough  to  receive  a  cage  of  birds:  and  over  every 
fpace,  between  the  arches,  fome  other  little  figure,  with  broad  plates  of 
round  colour'd  glafs,  gilt,  for  the  fun  to  play  upon.  But  this  hedge  I  in- 
tend to  be  raifed  upon  a  bank,  not  fteep,  but  gently  flope,  of  fome  fix  foot, 
let  all  with  flowers.  Alfo  I  underftand,  that  this  fquare  of  the  garden  fiiould 
not  be  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ground,  but  to  leave  on  either  fide  ground 
enough  fordiverfity  of  fide  alleys;  unto  which,  the  two  covert  alleys  of 
the  green  may  deliver  you  :  but  there  muft  be  no  alleys  with  hedges  at 
either  end  of  this  great  enclofure  ;  not  at  the  hither  end,  for  letting  your 
profpeft  upon  this  fair  hedge  from  the  green  ;  nor  at  the  farther  end,  for 
Jetting  your  profpedl  from  the  hedge,  through  the  arches,  upon  the 
heath. 

For  the  ordering  of  the  ground  within  the  great  hedge,  I  leave  it  to 
variety  of  device;  advifing  neverthelefs,  that  whatfoever  form  you  caft  it 
into,  firft:  it  be  not  too  bufy,  or  full  of  work  :  wherein  I,  for  my  part,  do 
not  fike  images  cut  out  in  juniper  or  other  garden  Huff;  they  be  for  chil- 
dren. Little  low  hedges  round,  like  welts,  with  fome  pretty  pyramids,  I 
like  well;  and  in  fome  places,  fair  columns  upon  frames  of  carpenter's  work. 
I  would  alfo  have  the  alleys  fpacious  and  fair.  You  may  have  clofer  alleys 
upon  the  fide  grounds,  but  none  in  the  main  garden,  I  wirti  alfo,  in  the 
very  middle,  a  fair  mount,  with  three  afcents  and  alleys,  enough  for  four  to 
walk  a-breaft ;  which  I  would  have  to  be  perfe6t  circles,  without  any  bul- 
warks or  embofments;  and  the  whole  mount  to  be  thirty  foot  high ;  and  fome 
fine  banquetting  houfe,  with  fome  chimneys  neatly  cafl:,  and  without  too 
much  glafs. 

For  fountains,  they  are  a  great  beauty  and  refrefliment;  bat  pools  marr 
all,  and  make  the  garden  unwholefome,  and  full  of  flies  and  frogs.  Foun- 
tains I  intend  to  be  of  two  natures:  the  one  that  fprinkleth  or  fpouteth 
water  ;  the  other  a  fair  receipt  of  water,  of  fome  thirty  or  forty  foot  fquare, 
but  without  fifli,  or  flime,  or  mud.  For  the  firfl:,  the  ornaments  of  images 
gilt,  or  of  marble,  which  are  in  ufe,  do  well :  but  the  main  matter  is  fo  to 
convey  the  water,  as  it  never  flay  either  in  the  bowls,  or  in  the  cifl:ern  j 
that  the  water  be  never  by  refl:  difcoloured,  green  or  red,  or  the  like ;  or  ga- 
ther any  moffinefs  or  puirefa<ftion,     Befides  that,  it  is  to  be  cleanfed  every 

day 
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day  by  the  hand.  Alfo  fome  (leps  up  to  it,  and  Ibme  fine  pavement  about 
it  doth  well.  As  for  the  other  kind  of  fountain,  which  we  may  call  a  bath- 
ing pool,  it  may  admit  much  curiofity  and  beauty,  wherewith  we  will  not 
trouble  our  felves  j  as,  that  the  bottom  be  finely  paved,  and  with  images  j 
the  fides  likewife ;  and  withal  embellilhed  with  coloured  glafs,  and  fucb 
things  of  luftre  ;  encompafi"ed  alfo  with  fine  rails  of  low  ftatues.  But  the 
main  point  is  the  fame  which  we  mentioned  in  the  former  kind  of  fountain! 
which  is,  that  the  water  be  in  perpetual  motion,  fed  by  a  water  higher  than 
the  pool,  and  delivered  into  it  by  fair  fpouts,  and  then  difcharged  away  un- 
der ground  by  fome  equality  of  bores,  that  it  flay  little.  And  for  fine  de- 
vices of  arching  water  without  fpilling,  and  making  it  rife  in  feveral  forms 
(of  feathers,  drinking  glafifes,  canopies,  and  the  like)  they  be  pretty  things 
to  look  on,  but  nothing  to  health  and  fweetnefs. 

For  the  heath,  which  was  the  third  part  of  our  plot,  I  wiili  it  to  be 
framed  as  much  as  may  be  to  a  natural  wildnefs.  Trees  I  would  have  none 
in  it,  but  fome  thickets  made  only  of  fweet-briar  and  honey-fuckle,  and 
fome  wild  vine  amongft;  and  the  ground  fet  with  violets,  flraw-berries,  and 
primrofes.  For  thefe  are  fweet  and  profper  in  the  fliade.  And  thefe  to 
be  in  the  heath  here  and  there,  not  in  any  order.  I  like  alfo  little  heaps, 
in  the  nature  of  mole-hills,  (fuch  as  are  in  wild  heaths)  to  be  fet,  fome 
»with  wild  thyme,  fome  with  pinks,  fome  with  germander,  that  gives  a  good 
flower  to  the  eye,  fome  with  periwinkle,  fome  with  violets,  fome  with  llraw- 
berries,  fome  with  couflips,  fome  with  daifics,  fome  with  red  rofes,  fome 
with  lilium  convallium,  fome  with  fweet-  williams  red,  Ibme  with  bears-foot, 
and  the  like  low  flowers,  being  withal  fweet  and  fightly.  Part  of  which 
heaps  to  be  with  ffandards  of  little  bullies,  prickt  upon  their  top,  and  part 
without.  The  flandards  to  be  rofes,  juniper,  holly,  berberries,  (but  here 
and  there,  becaufe  of  the  fmell  of  their  bloflbm)  red  currans,  goofberries, 
rofemary,  bays,  fweet  briar,  and  fuch  like.  But  thefe  flandards  to  be  kept 
with  cutting,  that  they  grow  not  out  of  courfe. 

For  the  fide  grounds,  you  are  to  fill  them  with  variety  of  alleys,  pri- 
vate, to  give  a  full  fliade  ;  fome  of  them  wherefoever  the  fun  be.  You  are 
to  frame  fome  of  them  likewife  for  Ihelter,  that  when  the  wind  blows 
lliarp,  you  may  walk  as  in  a  gallery.  And  thofe  alleys  mull:  be  hkewife 
hedged  at  both  ends,  to  keep  out  the  wind ;  and  thefe  clofer  alleys  muft 
be  ever  finely  gravelled,  and  no  grafs,  becaufe  of  going  wet.  In  many  of 
thefe  alleys  likewife,  you  are  to  fet  fruit-trees  of  all  forts  ;  as  well  upon 
the  walls  as  in  ranges.  And  this  would  be  generally  obferved,  that  the 
borders  wherein  you  plant  your  fruit  trees,  be  fair  and  large,  and  low,  and 
i^ot  fteep  ;  and  fet  with  {\nQ  flowers,  but  thin  and  fparingly,  lefl;  they 
deceive  the  trees.  At  the  end  of  both  the  fide  grounds,  I  would  have  a 
mount  of  fome  pretty  height,  leaving  the  wall  of  the  inclofure  brcafl:  high, 
to  look  abroad  into  the  fields. 

For  the  main  garden,  I  do  not  deny  but  there  fliould  be  fome  fair  alleys, 
ranged  on  both  fides  with  fruit-trees,  and  fome  pretty  tufts  of  fruit-trees, 
and  arbours  with  feats,  fet  in  fome  decent  order  j  but  thefe  to  be  by  no 
means  fet  too  thick,  but  to  leave  the  main  garden  fo  as  it  be  not  clofe,  but 
the  air  open  and  free.  For  as  for  fliade,  I  would  have  you  reft  upon  the 
^Ueys  of  the  fide  grounds,  there  to  walk,  if  you  be  difpofed,  in  the  heat  of 
the  year  or  day  ;  but  to  make  account,  that  the  main  garden  is  for  the  more 
temperate  parts  of  the  year ;  and  in  the  heat  of  fummer,  for  the  morning 
^  §nd  the  evening,  or  overcaft  days, 
'^    J  For 
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For  aviaries,  I  like  them  not,  except  they  be  of  that  largenefs,  as  they 
may  be  turfFed,  and  have  hving  plants  and  bufhes  fet  in  them ;  that  the 
birds  may  have  more  fcope,  and  natural  neflling,  and  that  no  foulnefi  ap- 
pear in  the  floor  of  the  aviary.  So  I  have  made  a  platform  of  a  princely 
garden,  partly  by  precept,  partly  by  drawling  ;  not  a  model,  but  fome  gene- 
ral lines  of  it ;  and  in  this  I  have  fpared  for  no  coft.  But  it  is  nothing  for 
great  princes,  that  for  the  moft  part  taking  advice  with  workmen,  with  no 
lefs  coft,  fet  their  things  together ;  and  fometimes  add  ftatues,  and  fuch 
things,  for  ftate  and  magnificence,  but  nothing  to  the  true  pleafure  of  a 
garden. 

XL  VII  I.     Of  Jtegotiating. 

It  is  generally  better  to  deal  by  fpeech,  than  by  letter  ;  and  by  the  me- 
diation of  a  third,  than  by  a  man's  felf.  Letters  are  good,  when  a  man 
would  draw  an  anfwer  by  letter  back  again ;  or  when  it  may  ferve  for  a  man's 
juftification,  afterwards  to  produce  his  own  letter  ;  or  where  it  may  be  in 
danger  to  be  interrupted,  or  heard  by  pieces.  To  deal  in  perfon  is  good, 
when  a  man's  face  breedeth  regard,  as  commonly  with  inferiors  j  or  in  ten- 
der cafes,  where  a  man's  eye  upon  the  countenance  of  him  with  whom  he 
Ipeaketh,  may  give  him  a  direction  how  far  to  go :  and  generally  where  a 
man  will  referve  to  himfelf  liberty,  either  to  difavow,  or  to  expound.  In 
choice  of  inftruments,  it  is  better  to  chufe  men  of  a  plainer  fort,  that  are 
like  to  do  that  that  is  committed  to  them,  and  to  report  back  again  faith- 
fully the  fuccefs ;  than  thofe  that  are  cunning  to  contrive  out  of  other  mens 
bufinefs,  fomewhat  to  grace  themfelves;  and  will  help  the  matter  in  report 
for  fatisfaftion  fake,  Ufe  alfo  fuch  perfons  as  affeft  the  bufinefs  wherein  they 
are  employed,  for  that  quickneth  much  ;  and  fuch  as  are  fit  for  the  matter  ; 
as  bold  men  for  expoftulation,  fair-fpoken  men  for  perfuafion,  crafty  men 
for  inquiry  and  oblervation,  froward  and  abfurd  men  for  bufinefs  that  doth 
not  well  bear  out  it  felf  Ufe  alfo  fuch  as  have  been  lucky,  and  prevailed 
before  in  things  wherein  you  have  employed  them  ;  for  that  breeds  confi- 
dence, and  they  will  ft  rive  to  maintain  their  prefcription.  It  is  better  to 
found  a  perfon  with  whom  one  deals  afar  off,  than  to  fall  upon  the  point 
at  firft;  except  you  mean  to  furprize  him  by  fome  fhort  queftion.  It  is 
better  dealing  with  men  in  appetite,  than  with  thofe  that  are  where  they 
would  be.  If  a  man  deal  with  another  upon  conditions,  the  ftart  of  firft 
performance  is  all ;  which  a  man  cannot  reafonably  demand,  except  either 
the  nature  of  the  thing  be  fuch  which  muft  go  before ;  or  elfe  a  man  can 
perfuade  the  other  party,  that  he  (hall  ft  ill  need  him  in  fome  other  thing; 
or  elfe  that  he  be  counted  the  honefter  man.  All  praiftice  is  to  difcover, 
or  to  work.  Men  difcover  themfelves  in  truft,  in  paflion,  at  unawares,  and 
of  necefllty,  when  they  would  have  fomewhat  done,  and  cannot  find  an  apt 
pretext.  If  you  would  work  any  man,  you  muft  either  know  his  nature 
and  fafliions,  and  fo  lead  him  ;  or  his  ends,  and  fo  perfuade  him  ;  or  his 
weaknefs  and  difadvantages,  and  fo  awe  him ;  or  thofe  that  have  intereft  in 
him,  and  fo  govern  him.  In  dealing  with  cunning  perfons,  we  muft  ever 
confider  their  ends  to  interpret  their  fpeeches  ;  and  it  is  good  to  fay  little  to 
them,  and  that  which  they  leaft  look  for.  In  all  negotiations  of  difficulty, 
a  man  may  not  look  to  fow  and  reap  at  once  ;  but  muft  prepare  bufinefs, 
and  fo  ripen  it  by  degrees. 

Vol.  in.  A  a  a  XLIX.  Of 
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XLIX.     Of  folloiceri- and  friends'. 

CosTLV  follower?  are  not  to  be  liked ;  lefi  while  3  .man  maketli  .,hi§ 
train  longer,  he  make  his  wings  fliorter.  I  reckon  to  be  coftly,  not  theni 
alone  which  charge  the  purfe,  but  which  are  wearifome  and  importune  -iij 
fuits..  Ordinary  followers  ought  to  challenge  no  higher  conditions  thari 
countenance,  recommendation,  and  protection  from  wrongs.  Factious  fol-» 
lowers  are  worfe  to  be  liked,  which  follow  not  upon  affeftion  to  him  witl) 
whom  they  range  themfelves,  but  upon  difcontentment  conceived  againfl 
fome  other  :  whereupon  commonly  enfueth  that  ill  intelligence  that  we 
many  times  fee  between  great  perfonages.-  Likewife  glorious  followers,  who 
make  themfelves  as  trumpets  of  the  commendation  of  thofe  they  follow, 
are  full  of  inconvenience}  for  they  taint  bufincfs  through  want  of  fecrecy  ^ 
and  they  export  honour  from  a  man,  and  make  him  a  return  in  envy. 
There  is  a  kind  of  followers  likewife,  which  are  dangerous,  being  indeed 
efpials  ;  which  enquire  the  fecrets  of  the  houfe,  and  bear  tales  of  thern 
to  others.  Yet  fuch  men  many  times  are  in  great  favour ;  for  they  are  of- 
iicious,  and  commonly  exchange  tales.  The  following  by  certain  eftates  of 
men  anfwerable  to  that  which  a  great  perfon  himfelf  profeffeth,  (as  of  fol- 
diers  to  him  that  hath  been  employed  in  the  wars,  and  the  like)  hath  ever 
keen  a  thing  civil,  and  well  taken  even  in  monarchies  ;  fo  it  be  witliout  too 
much  pomp  or  popularity.  But  the  moil  honourable  kind  of  followinc;, 
is  to  be  followed  as  one  that  apprehendeth  to  advance  virtue  and  delert  ia 
all  forts  of  perfons.  And  yet  where  there  is  no  eminent  odds  in  fufficiency, 
it  is  better  to  take  with  the  more  paffable,  than  with  the  more  able.  And 
befides,  to  fpeak  truth  in  bafe  limes,  atflive  men  are  of  more  ufe  than  vir- 
tuous. It  is  true,  that  in  government,  it  is  good  to  ufe  men  of  one  rank 
equally  :  for  to  countenance  fome  extraordinarily,  is  to  make  them  infolent, 
and  the  reft  difcontent ;  becaufe  they  may  claim  a  due.  But  contrariwife 
in  favour,  to  ufe  men  with  much  difference  and  eleftion  is  good  ;  for  it 
maketh  the  perfons  preferred  more  thankful,  and  the  reft  more  officious  j 
becaufe  all  is  of  favour.  It  is  good  difcretion  not  to  make  too  much  of  any 
man  at  the  firft  ;  becaufe  one  cannot  hold  out  that  proportion.  To  be  go- 
verned (as  we  call  it)  by  one,  is  not  fafe  ;  for  it  fliews  foftnefs,  and  gives  a 
freedom  to  fcandal  and  difreputation  ;  for  thofe  that  would  not  cenfure,  or 
fpeak  ill  of  a  man  immediately,  will  talk  more  boldly  of  thofe  that  are  fo 
great  with  them,  and  thereby  wound  their  honour.  Yet  to  be  diftradted 
with  many  is  worfe  j  for  it  makes  men  to  be  of  the  laft  impreffion,  and  full 
of  change.  To  take  advice  of  fome  few  friends  is  ever  honourable  ;  for 
lookers  on  many  times  fee  more  than  gamefters  ;  and  the  vale  beft  difco- 
veretb  the  hill.  There  is  little  friendQiip  in  the  world,  and  leaft  of  all  be- 
tween equals,  which  was  wont  to  be  magnified.  That  that  is,  is  between 
fuperiour  and  inferiour,  whofe  fortunes  may  comprehend,  the  one  the 
others 

> 

L.     Offuitors. 

Many  ill  matters  and  projcds  arc  undertaken;  and  private  fuits  do  pu- 
trefy the  publick  good.  Many  good  matters  are  undertaken  v^ith  bad 
minds;  I  mean  not  only  corrupt  minds,  but  crafty  minds,  that  intend  riot 
performance.  Some  embrace  fuits,  which  never  mean  to  deal  effcdually" 
in  them  ;  but  if  they  fee  there  may  be  life  in  the  matter  by  fqme  other  meaJi, 
tb^ey  will  he  content  to  win  a  thank,  or  take  a  fccond  reward;  or  a't  leaft 
3  to 
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to  make  ufe  in  the  mean  time  of  the  fuitor's  hopes.  Some  take  hold  of 
fuits,  only  for  an  occafion  to  crofsfome  other  ;  or  to  make  aa  information, 
whereof  they  could  not  otherwife  have  apt  pretext ;  without  care  what  be- 
come of  the  fuit  when  that  turn  is  ferved  :  or  generally,  to  make  other 
mens  bufinefs  a  kind  of  entertainment  to  bring  in  their  own.  Nay,  fome 
undertake  fuits,  with  a  full  purpofe  to  let  them  fall ;  to  the  end  to  gratify 
the  adverfe  party  or  competitor.  Surely  there  is  in  fome  fort  a  right  in 
every  fuit ;  either  a  right  of  equity,  if  it  be  a  fuit  of  controverfy  ;  or  a  right 
of  defert,  if  it  be  a  fuit  of  petition.  If  afFedlion  lead  a  man  to  favour  the 
wrong  fide  in  juflice,  let  him  rather  ufe  his  countenance  to  compound  the 
matter,  than  to  carry  it.  If  affedtion  lead  a  man  to  fovour  the  lefs  worthy 
in  defert,  let  him  do  it  without  depraving  or  dilabling  the  better  deferver. 
In  fuits  which  a  man  doth  not  well  underftand,  it  is  good  to  refer  them  to 
fome  friend  of  truft  and  judgment,  that  may  report  whether  he  may  deal 
in  them  with  honow  ;  but  let  him  chufe  well  his  referendaries,  for  elfe  he 
may  be  led  by  the  nofe.  Suitors  are  fo  diflafted  with  delays  and  abufes,  that 
plain  dealing  in  denying  to  deal  in  fuits  at  firft,  and  reporting  the  fuccefs 
barely,  and  in  challenging  no  more  thanks  than  one  hath  deferved,  is  grown 
not  only  honourable,  but  alfo  gracious.  In  fuits  of  favour,  the  firft  coming 
ought  to  take  little  place;  fo  far  forth  confideration  may  be  had  of  his  truft, 
that  if  intelligence  of  the  matter  could  not  otherwife  have  been  had  but  by 
him,  advantage  be  not  taken  of  the  note,  'but  the  party  left  to  his  other 
means  ;  and  in  fome  fort  recompenfed  foj:  his  difcovery.  To  be  ignorant 
of  the  vaiue  of  a  fuit  is  fimplicity  ;  as  well  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  right 
thereof,  is  want  of  confcience.  Secrecy  in  fuits  is  a  great  mean  of  obtain- 
ing ;  for  voicing  them  to  be  in  forwardnefs,  may  difcourage  fome  kind  of 
fuitors ;  but  doth  quicken  and  awake  others.  But  timing  of  the  fuit  is  the 
principal :  Timing,  I  fay,  not  only  in  refpedl  of  the  perfon  that  fhould 
grant  it,  but  in  refped:  of  thofe  which  are  like  to  crofs  it.  Let  a  man  in 
the  choice  of  his  mean,  rather  chufe  the  fitteft  mean,  than  the  greateft 
mean  :  and  rather  them  that  deal  in  certain  things,  than  thofe  that  are 
general.  The  reparation  of  a  denial,  is  fometimes  equal  to  the  firft  grant ; 
if  a  man  {hew  himfclf  neither  dejedled  nor  difcontented.  Iniquum  petas^ 
ut  aequum feras -J  is  a  good  rule,  where  a  man  hath  ftrength  of  favour:  but 
otherwife  a  man  were  better  rife  in  his  fuit  ;  for  he  that  would  have  ven- 
tured at  firft  to  have  loft  the  fuitor,  will  not  in  the  conclufion  lofe  both  the 
fuitor  and  his  own  former  favour.  Nothing  is  thought  fo  eafy  a  requeft  to 
a  great  perfon,  as  his  letter  j  and  yet,  if  it  be  not  in  a  good  caufe,  it  is  fo 
much  out  of  his  reputation.  There  are  no  worfe  inftruments  than  thefe 
general  contrivers  of  fuits ;  for  they  are  but  a  kind  of  poifon  and  infedlion 
to  publick  proceedings. 

LI,     Ofjludies. 

Studies  ferve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability.  Their  chief  ufe 
for  delight,  is  in  privatenefs  and  retiring  ;  for  ornament,  is  in  difcourfe  j  and 
for  abiHty,  is  in  the  judgment  and  difpofition  of  bufinefs.  For  expert  men 
can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  particulars,  one  by  one ;  but  the  general 
counfels,  and  the  plots  and  marfhalling  of  affairs,  come  beft  from  thofe  that 
are  learned.  To  fpend  too  much  time  in  ftudies,  is  floth  ;  to  ufe  them  too 
much  for  ornament,  is  affedlation  ;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules, 
is  the  humour  of  a  fcholar.  They  perfedl  nature,  and  are  perfedled  by  ex- 
perience :  for  natural  abilities  are  lijce  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by 
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fludy;  and  ftudies  themfelves  do  give  forth  direftions  too  much  at  large,  exr 
cept  they  be  bounded  in  by  experience.  Crafty  men  contemn  ftudies  ;  fim- 
ple  men  admire  them,  and  wife  men  ufe  them  ;  for  they  teach  not  their 
own  ufe  ;  but  that  is  a  wifdom  without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by  ob- 
fervation.  Read  not  to  contradidl  and  confute  ;  nor  to  b^-Heve  and  take  for 
granted  -,  nor  to  find  talk  and  difcourfe  ;  but  to  weigh  and  confider.  Some 
books  are  to  be  tafted,  others  to  be  fwallowed,  and  fome  few  to  be  chewed 
and  digefted  :  that  is,  fome  becks  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts  ;  others  to  be 
read,  but  not  curioully ;  and  fome  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence 
and  attention.  Some  books  alfo  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made  of 
them  by  others;  but  that  would  be  only  in  the  iefs  important  arguments, 
and  the' meaner  fort  of  books  :  elfe  diftilled  books  are  like  common  diftiUed 
waters,  fiafliy  things.  Reading  mais.eth  a  full  man  ;  conference  a  ready 
man  ;  and  writing  an  cxad:  man.  And  therefore  if  a  man  write  little,  he 
had  need  have  a  great  miemory  ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  prelent 
wit;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have  much  cunning,  to  feem  to 
know  that  he  doth  not.  Hiftories  make  men  wife;  poets  witty;  the  ma- 
thematick  fubtlle;  natural  philofophy  deep;  moral,  grave;  logick  and  rhe- 
torick,  able  to  contend  :  Abeunt  Jiudia  in  Viores.  Nay,  there  is  no  itond  or 
impediment  in  the  wit,  but  may  be  wrought  out  by  lit  ftudies  ;  like  as  dif- 
eafcsof  the  body  may  have  appropriate  exercifes  :  bowling  is  good  for  the 
ftone  and  reins  ;  fliooting  for  the  lungs  and  breafl ;  gentle  walking  for  the 
ftomach ;  riding  for  the  head  ;  and  the  like.  So  if  a  man's  wit  be  wander- 
ing, let  him  ftudy  the  mathematicks ;  for  in  demonilrations,  if  his  wit  be 
called  away  never  fo  little,  he  muft  begin  again  :  if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to 
diftinguifh  or  find  differences,  let  him  ftudy  the  fchoolmen  ;  for  they  areCj- 
mint  JeBores.  If  he  be  not  apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call  up  one 
thing,  to  prove  and  illuftrate  another,  let  him  ftudy  the  lawyers  cafes  :  fo 
every  defedl  of  the  mind  may  have  a  fpecial  receipt. 

LIT.     OffaBion. 

Many  have  an  opinion  not  wife  ;  that  for  a  prince  to  govern  his  eftate; 
or  for  a  great  perfon  to  govern  his  proceedings,  according  to  the  refpedl  of 
fadions,  is  a  principal  part  of  policy ;  whereas  contrariwife,  the  chiefeft 
wifdom  is,  either  in  ordering  thofe  things  which  are  general,  and  wherein 
men  of  feveral  fadlions  do  neverthelefs  agree,  or  in  dealing  with  correfpon- 
dence  to  particular  perfons,  one  by  one.  But  I  fay  nor,  that  the  confidera- 
tion  of  fadions  is  to  be  negledted.  Mean  men,  in  their  rifing,  muft  ad-, 
here;  but  great  men,  that  have  ftrength  in  themfelves,  were  better  to 
maintain  themfelves  indifferent  and  neutral.  Yet  even  in  beginners,  to  ad- 
here fo  moderately,  as  he  be  a  man  of  the  one  fadlion,  which  istnoft  pafla- 
ble  with  the  other,  commonly,  giveth  befl:  way.  The  lower  and  weaker 
fadtion  is  the  firmer  in  conjundion  :  and  it  is  often  feen,  that  a  few  that  are 
ftiff,  do  tire  out  a  greater  number  that  are  more  moderate.  When  one  of 
the  factions  is  extinguifhed,  the  remaining  fubdivideth  :  as  the  fadtion  be- 
tween Luculiiis,  and  the  reft  of  the  nobles  of  the  fenate  (which  they  called 
cptimates)  held  out  a  while  again  ft  the  faction  of  Pompey  and  Cacfar  :  But 
when  the  fenate's  authority  was  pulled  down,  Caefar  and  Pompey  foon  after, 
brake.  The  fadtion  or  party  of  Anten'ms  and  OStaviajtus  Caefar^  againft 
Brutus  and  CaJJius,  held  out  likewife  for  a  time  :  but  when  Brutus  and  CaJ~ 
Jhis  were  overthrown,  then  foon  -xhtx  Antomus  zn^  Ocfaviamis  brake  and 
fubdivided.     Thefe  examples  are  of  wars,  but  the  fame  holdcth  in  private' 
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ira<5lions.  And  therefore  thofe  that  are  feconds  in  faflions,  do  many  times, 
when  the  fadlion  fubdivideth,  prove  principals  ;  but  many  times  alfo  they 
prove  cyphers  and  caflieer'd;  for  many  a  man's  ftrength  is  in  oppofition  ; 
and  when  that  faileth,  he  groweth  out  of  ufe.  It  is  commonly  feen,  that 
men  once  placed,  take  in  with  the  contrary  fadlion  to  that,  by  which  they 
enter :  thinking  belike  that  they  have  the  firft  fure,  and  now  are  ready  for 
a  new  purchale.  The  traitor  in  fadlion  lightly  goeth  away  with  it ;  for 
when  matters  have  ftuclc  long  in  balancing,  the  winning  of  fome  one  man 
cafteth  them,  and  he  getteth  all  the  thanks.  The  even  carriage  between 
two  faftions,  proceedeth  not  always  of  moderation,  but  of  a  truenefs  to  a 
man's  felf,  with  end  to  make  ufe  of  both.  Certainly  in  Italy  they  hold  it  a 
little  fulpecfl  in  popes,  when  they  have  often  in  their  mouth  Padre  commune  ': 
and  take  it  to  be  a  fign  of  one,  that  meaneth  to  refer  all  to  the  greatnefs  of 
his  own  houfe.  Kings  had  need  beware  how  they  fide  themfelves,  and  make 
themfelves  as  of  a  fadion  or  party  ;  for  leagues  within  the  ftate  are  ever 
pernicious  to  monarchies;  for  they  raife  an  obligation,  paramount  to  obli- 
gation of  fovereignty,  and  make  the  king,  tanqnam  imus  ex  nobis  ;  as  was  to 
be  feen  in  the  league  of  France.  When  fadlions  are  carried  too  high,  and 
too  violently,  it  is  a  fign  of  weaknefs  in  princes,  and  much  to  the  prejudice 
both  of  their  authority  and  bufinefs.  The  motions  of  fadlions,  under  kings, 
ought  to  be  like  the  motions  (as  the  aftronomers  fpeak)  of  the  inferior  orbs ; 
which  may  have  their  proper  motion?,  but  yet  ftill  are  quietly  carried  by 
the  higher  motion  of  primum  jnobile. 

LIII.     Of  ceremo7ues  and  refpeSls. 

He  that  is  only  real, had  need  have  exceeding  great  parts  of  virtue;  as  the 
ftone  had  need  to  be  rich,  that  is  fet  without  foil:  but  if  a  man  mark  it 
well,  it  is  in  praife  and  commendation  of  men,  as  it  is  in  gettings  and 
gains.  For  the  proverb  is  true,  that  light  gains  make  heavy  purfes  ;  for 
hght  gains  come  thick,  whereas  great  come  but  now  and  then.  So  it  is 
true,  that  fmall  matters  win  great  commendation,  bccaufe  they  are  continu- 
ally in  ufe,  and  in  note  5  whereas  the  occafion  of  any  great  virtue  cometh 
but  on  feflivals :  therefore  it  doth  much  add  to  a  man's  reputation,  and  is, 
fas  queen  Jfabella  faid)  like  perpetual  letters  commendatory,  to  have  good 
forms :  to  attain  them,  it  almoft  fufliceth  not  to  defpife  them  :  for  fo  fhall 
a  man  obferve  them  in  others  ;  and  let  him  trufl:  himfelf  with  the  reft.  For 
if  he  labour  too  much  to  exprefs  them,  he  fliall  lofe  their  grace  ;  which  is 
to  be  natural  and  unaffefted.  Some  mens  behaviour  is  like  a  verfe,  wherein 
every  fyllable  is  meafured :  how  can  a  man  comprehend  great  matters,  that 
breaketh  his  mind  too  much  to  fmall  obfervations  ?  Not  to  ufe  ceremonies 
at  all,  is  to  teach  others  not  to  ufe  them  again  ;  and  fo  diminiflieth  refpedl 
to  himfelf;  efpecially  they  be  not  to  be  omitted  to  ftrangers,  and  formal  na- 
tures: but  the  dwelling  upon  them,  and  exalting  them  above  the  moon,  is 
not  only  tedious,  but  doth  diminifli  the  faith  and  credit  of  him  that  fpeaks. 
And  certainly  there  is  a  kind  of  conveying  of  effedual  and  imprinting  paf- 
lages,  amongft  complements,  which  is  of  Angular  ufe,  if  a  man  can  hit  up- 
on it.  Amongft  a  man's  peers,  a  man  fhall  be  fure  of  familiarity  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  keep  ftate.  Amongft  a  man's  inferiors,  one 
•fliall  be  fure  of  reverence;  and  therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  be  familiar. 
He  that  is  too  much  in  any  thing,  fo  that  he  giveth  another  occafion  of  fo- 
ciety,  maketh  himfelf  cheap.  To  apply  one's  felf  to  others  is  good;  io  it 
be  with  demonftration,  that  a  man  doth  it  upon  regard,  and  not  upon  fici-' 
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lity.  It  ib  a  good  precept,  generally  in  feconding  another,  yet  to  add  fome- 
what  of  one's  own  ;  as  il  you  will  giant  his  opinion,  let  it  be  with  fome  di- 
ftindioni  if  you  will  follow  his  motion,  let  it  be  with  condition  ;  if  you  al- 
low his  counfel,  let  it  be  with  alleging  farther  reafon.  Men  had  need  be- 
ware Iiow  ihcy  be  loo  perfect  in  complements ;  for  be  they  never  fo  fuffi- 
cient  otherwife,  their  enviers  will  be  fare  to  give  them  that  attribute,  to  the 
liifadvantage  of  their  greater  virtues.  It  is  lofs  alfo  in  bufinefs,  to  be  too 
full  of  relpCcts,  or  to  be  too  curious  in  obferving  times  and  opportunities: 
Solorion  faith  i  He  that  couj:<icrelh  the  -'x-i.-hi,  Jhall  jiot  foiv  ;  and  he  that  lock- 
etb  to  the  clouds,  jhall  not  reap.  A  wife  man  will  make  more  opportunities 
than  he  finds.  Mens  behaviour  fliould  be  like  their  apparel  j  not  too  flraight 
or  point  device,  but  free  for  exercife  or  motion. 

LIV.     Of  pralfe. 

Praise  is  the  reflecTiion  of  virtue  :  but  it  is  as  the  glafs  or  body,  which 
giveth  the  refledtion.     If  it  be  from  the  commoir  people,  it  is  commonly 
falfe  and  nought;  and  rather  foUoweth  vain  perfons,  than  virtuous;  for  the 
common  people  underfland  not  many  excellent  virtues  :  the  loweft  virtues 
draw  praife  froni  them  ;  the  middle  virtues  work  in  them  aftonirtiment,  or 
admiration;  but  of  the  highefl;  virtues,  they  have  no  fenfe  or  perceiving  at 
all :  but  ihews,  and  /pedes  virtntibus  fimiles,  ferve   befl  with   them.     Cer- 
tainly fiime  is  like  a  river,  that  beareth  up  things  light  and  fwoln,  and 
drowns  things  weighty  and  folid  :  but  if  perfons  of  quality  and  judgment 
concur,  then  it  is  (as  the  fcripture  faith)  Nomen  bonum  inflar  unguenti  j) a- 
grantis.     It  filleth  all  round  about,  and  will  not  eafily  away  :  for  the  o- 
dours  of  ointments,  are  more  durable  than  thofe  of  fiowers.     There  be  fo 
many  falfe  points  of  praife,  that  a  man  may  juflly  hold  it  a  fufpe(ft.     Soma 
praifes  proceed  merely  of  flattery  ;  and  if  he  be  an  ordinary  flatterer,  he  will 
have  certain  common  attributes,  which  may  ferve  every  man ;  if  he  be  a 
cunning  flatterer,  he  will  follow  the  arch- flatterer,  which  is  a  man's  felf;  and 
wherein  a  man  thinketh  beft  of  himfelf,  therein  the  flatterer  will  uphold  him 
moft :  but  if  he  be  an  impudent  flatterer,  look  wherein  a  man  is  confcious  to 
himfelf,  that  he  is  moft  defetSlive,  and  is  mofl  out  of  countenance  in  himfelf, 
that  will  the  flatterer  entitle  him  to  ^tiiaxct^  J'preta  confcientia.   Some  praifes 
come  of  good  wiflies  and  refpe<fts,  which  is  a  form  due  in  civility  to  kings  and 
great  perfons,  laudando praecipere ;  when  by  telling  men  what  they  are,  they 
reprefent  to  them  what  they  fliould  be.  Some  men  are  praifed  malicioufly  to 
dicir  hurt,  thereby  to  flir  envy  and  jealoufy  towards  them ;  pejfimiim  genui 
.rdmicoriaa  laudajitiiun  ;  infomuch  as  it  was  a  proverb  amongfl  the  Grecians^ 
that,  he  that  was  praifed  to  his  hurt,  fliould  have  a  pufh  rile  upon  his  nofe : 
as  we  fay,  that  a  blifler  will  rife  upon  one's   tongue,  that  tells  a  lye.    Cer- 
tainly moderate  praife,  ufed  with  opportunity,  and  not  vulgar,  is  that  which 
doth  the  good.     Solomon  flrith,  he  that  pratfeth  his  friend  aloud,  rifing  early, 
it  fall  be  to  him  no  better  than  a  ciirfe.     Too  much  magnifying  of  man  or 
matter,  doth  irritate  contradi(5lion,and  procure  envy  and  fcorn.  To  praife  a 
man's  felf  cannot  be  decent,  except  it  be  in  rare  cafes  :  but  to  praife  a  man's 
office  or  profeffion,  he  may  do  it  with  good  grace,  and  with  a  kind  of  mag- 
nanimity.    The  cardinals  of  Rome,  which  are  theologues,  and    friers,  and 
Ichoolmen,  have  a  phrafe  of  notable  contempt  and  fcorn,  towards  civil  bufi- 
nefs ;  for  they  call  all  temporal  bufinefs,  of  wars,  embaflTages,  judicature,  and 
other  employments,  fliirreric,  which  is  under-flieriffries,  as  if  they  were  but 
matters  for  under-flieriffs  and  catchpoles ;  though  many  times  thofe  under- 
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flierlfFries  do  more  good  than  their  high  fpeculations.  St.  Paul,  when  he 
boafts  of  himfelf,  he  doth  oft  interlace,  I /peak  like  a  fool ;  but  fpeaking  of 
his  calling,  he  faith,  rnagnlf.cabo  apojlolatuvi  mcum. 

LV.     Of  vain-glory . 

It  was  prettily  devifed  oi  AEfop:  The  fly  fate  upon  the  axle-tree  of  the 
chariot  wheel,  and  faid,  what  a  duft  do  I  raife  ?  So  are  there  fome  vain 
iperfons,  that  whatfoever  goeth  alone,  or  moveth  upon  greater  means,  if 
they  have  never  fo  little  hand  iri  it,  they  think  it  is  they  that  carry  it.  They 
that  arc  glorious,  mufl:  needs  be  facl^lious  ;  for  all  bravery  frandsupon  com- 
parifons.  They  mull  needs  be  violent,  to  make  good  their  own  vaunts:  nei- 
ther can  they  be  fecret,  and  therefore  not  efFeftual ;  but  according  to  the 
French  proverb,  beaucoitp  de  bruit ^  pen  dc  jruit :  much  brute,  little  fruit. 
Yet  certainly  there  is  ule  of  this  quality  in  civil  affairs :  where  there  is  an 
opinion,  and  fame  to  be  created,  either  of  virtue  or  greatnefs,  thefe  men  are 
good  trumpeters.  Again,  as  T'itii^  Livius  noteth,  in  the  cafe  of  Antiochus 
and  the  AEtoUans,  there  are  fometimes  great  effedls  of  crofs  lyes ;  as  if  a 
man  that  negotiates  between  two  princes,  to  draw  them  to  join  in  a  war 
againft  the  third,  doth  extol  the  forces  of  either  of  thein,  above  meafure, 
the  one  to  the  other  ;  and  fometimes,  he  that  deals  between  man  and  man, 
raifeth  his  own  credit  v^^ith  both,  by  pretending  greater  intereft  than  he 
hath  in  either.  And  in  thefc,  and  the  like  kinds,  it  often  falls  out,  that 
fomewhat  is  produced  of  nothing  ;  for  lyes  are  fufficient  to  breed  opinion, 
and  opinion  brings  on  fubftance.  In  military  commanders  and  foldiers, 
vain-glory  is  an  elTential  point  ;  for  as  iron  fliarpens  iron,  fo  by  glory  one 
courage  (harpeneth  another  :  In  cafes  of  great  enterprize,  upon  charge  and 
adventure,  a  compofition  of  glorious  natures  doth  put  life  into  bufinefs;  and 
thofe  that  are  of  folid  and  fober  natures,  have  more  of  the  ballafi:  than  of 
the  fail.  In  fame  of  learning,  the  flight  will  be  flow,  without  fome  feathers 
of  ofl:entation  :  ^li  de  contemnenda  gloria  libros  fcribimf,  nomen  J'tnim  infcri- 
biint.  Socrates^  Arijlotle^  Galai,  were  men  full  of  ofl:entation.  Certainly 
vain-glory  helpeth  to  perpetuate  a  man's  memory  ;  and  virtue  was  never  (a 
beholden  to  human  nature,  as  it  received  its  due  at  the  fecond  hand.  Nei- 
ther had  the  fame  oi  Cicero,  Seneca,  'Plinius  feciindns,  born  her  age  fo  well- 
if  it  had  not  been  joined  with  fome  vanity  in  themfelves:  like  unto  varnifh, 
that  makes  cielings  not  only  flnne,  but  lafl:.  But  all  this  while,  when  I 
fpeak  of  vain-glory,  I  mean  not  of  that  property  that  T'aciius  doth  attribute 
to  Mticiamcs;  omnium^  quae  dixerat,  feceratque,  arte  quadam  ojientator :  for 
that  proceeds  not  of  vanity,  but  of  natural  magnanimity  and  dikretion  :  and 
in  fome  perfon?,  is  not  only  comely,  but  gracious.  For  excufations,  ceffions, 
modefty  it  felf  well  governed,  are  but  arts  of  oflientation.  And  amongfl: 
thofe  arts  there  is  none  better,  than  that  which  Plinius  fecundus  {pcaketh  of; 
which  is  to  be  liberal  of  praife  and  commendation  to  others,  in  that  where- 
in a  man's  felf  hath  any  perfc6lion.  For  fiith  Pliny  very  wittily  ;  in  com- 
mending another,  you  do  your  felf  right ;  for  he  that  you  commend  is  either 
fuperior  to  you,  in  that  you  commend,  or  inferior.  If  he  be  inferior,  if  he  be 
to  be  commended,  you  much  more.  If  he  be  fuperior,  if  he  be  not  to  be 
commended,  you  much  lefs  glorious.  Men  are  the  fcorn  of  wife  men  ;  the 
admiration  of  fools;  the  idols  of  parafites  ;  and  the  flaves  of  their  own 
vaunts. 
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LVI.     Of  honour  and  reputation. 

The  winning  of  honour  is  but  the  revealing  of  a  man's  virtue  and  worth, 
without  difadvantage.     For  fome  in  their  adlions  do  woo  and  affecfl  honour 
and  reputation  ;  which  loit  of  men  are  commonly  much  talked  of,  but  in- 
wardly little  admired.     And  fome,  contrariwife,  darken  their  virtue  in  the 
fhew  of  it ;  fo  as  they  be  undervalued  in  opinion.     If  a  man  perform  that 
wliich  hath  not  been  attempted  before,   or  attempted  and  given  over  ;  or 
hath  been  atchieved,  but  not  with  fo  good  circumftance  ;  he  fliall  purchalc 
more  honour,  than  by  eftedting  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty,  or   virtue, 
wherein  he  is  but  a  follower.     If  a  man  fo  temper  his  ad:ions,  as  in  i'omQ 
one  of  them  he  doth  content  every  faction  or  combination  of  people,  the 
mufick  will  be  the  fuller.     A  man  is  an  ill  hufband  of  his  honour,  that 
entereth  into  any  adtion,  the  failing  wherein  may  difgrace  him  more,  than 
the  carrying  of  it  through  can  honour  him.     Honour  that  is  gained  and 
broken  upon  another,  hath  the  quickefl  refledlion,  like  diamonds  cut  with 
fafcets.     And  therefore  let  a  man  contend  to  excel  any  competitors  of  his 
in  honour,  in  out-fhooting  them,  if  he  can,  in  their  own  bow.     Difcreet 
followers  and  fervants   help  much  to  reputation  :  omnis  fama  a  domefticis 
ema?iat.     Envy,  which  is  the  canker  of  honour,  is  befl:  extinguiflied,  by 
declaring  a  man's  felf  in  his  ends,  rather  to  feek  merit  than  fame ;  and  by 
attributing  a  man's  fucceffes  rather  to  divine  providence  and  felicity,  than 
to  his  own  virtue  or  policy.     The  true  marfhalling  of  the  degrees  of  fbve- 
reign  honour,  are   thefe.     In  the    firft  place   are    conditores   mperiorum-^ 
founders  of  ftates  and  commonwealths;  fuch  as  were  Romulus,  Cyrus,  Cae- 
Jar^  Ottoman,  Ifmael.      In    the   fecond   place  are  legijlatores,    law-givers, 
which  are  alfo  called  fecond  founders,  or  perpetui  principes^  becaufe  they 
govern  by  their  ordinances,  after  they  are  gone  :  fuch  were  Lycurgus,  Solon, 
'Jujliman^  Edgar,  AJpbonJus  of  Caftile,  the  wife,  that  made  the  Siete  patri- 
das.     In  the  third  place  isz  liberatores,  ox  fahatores ;  fuch  as   compound 
the  long  miferies  of  civil  wars,  or  deliver  their  countries  from  fervitude  of 
flrangers  or  tyrants  j  as  Augujius  CaeJ'ar^  Vefpafianus,   Aiirelianus,   Ibeodori- 
cus,  king  Henry  the  feventh  of  Englandy  king  Henry  the  fourth  of  France. 
In  the  fourth   place  are  propagatores,  or  propugnatores  imperii,  fuch  as  in 
honourable  wars  enlarge  their  territories,  or  make  noble  defence  againft 
invaders.     And  in  the  laft  place,  are patres  patriae,  which  reign  juflly,  and 
make  the  times  good,  wherein  they  live.     Both  which  laft  kinds  need  no 
examples,  they  are  in  fuch  number.     Degrees  of  honour  in  fubjedsarej 
iirft,  participes  curarum,  thofe  upon  whom  princes  do  difcharge  the  great- 
eft  weight  of  their  affairs;  their  right  hands,  as  we  call  them.     The  next 
are,  duces  belli,  great  leaders  j  fuch  as  are  princes  lieutenants,  and  do  them 
notable  fervices  m  the  wars.     The  third  are  gratiofi,  favourites ;  fuch  as 
exceed  not  this  fcantling ;  to  be  folace  to  the  fovereign,  and  harmlefs  to  the 
people :  and  the   fourth,  negotiis  pares ;  fuch  as  have  great  places  under 
princes,  and  execute  their  places  with  fufficiency.  There  is  an  honour  like- 
wife,  which  may  be  ranked  amongft  the  greateft,  which  happeneth  rarely. 
That  is,  of  fuch  as  facrifice  themfelves  to  death  or  danger,  for  the  good  of 
their  countrey ;  as  was  M.  Regulus,  and  the  two  Decii. 

LVII.     Of  judicature. 

Judges  ought  to  remember,  that  their  office  is  Jus  dicere,  and  not  ju<: 
dare;  to  interpret  law,  and  not  to  make  law,  or  give  law,     Elfe  will  it  be 
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like  the  authority  claimed  by  the  church  of  Rome ;  which  under  pretext  of 
expofition  of  fcripture,  doth  not  ftick  to  add  and  alter ;  and  to  pronounce 
that  which  they  do  not  find  ;  and  by  fhew  of  antiquity  to  introduce  novel- 
ty. Judges  ought  to  be  more  learned  than  witty ;  more  reverend  than 
plaufible  ;  and  more  advifcd  than  confident.  Above  all  things,  integrity  is 
their  portion  and  proper  virtue.  Ciirfed  {idLixh.  the  law)  is  he  that  removeth 
the  laiid-DJcrk.  The  miilayer  of  a  mere-ftone  is  to  blame  :  But  it  is  the 
unjuft  judge  that  is  the  capital  remover  of  land-marks,  when  he  defineth 
amifs  of  lands  and  property.  One  foul  fentence  doth  more  hurt,  than  ma- 
ny foul  examples.  For  thefe  do  but  corrupt  the  ftream ;  the  other  cor- 
rupteth  the  fountain.  So  faith  Soloinon  ;  fom  turbatiis^  &  vena  corniptay 
ejl  jujius  cadens  ht  caufa  fua  coram  adverj'ario.  The  office  of  judges  may 
have  reference  unto  the  parties  that  fue,  unto  the  advocates  that  plead;  un- 
to the  clerks  and  minifters  of  juftice  underneath  them,  and  to  thefovereign 
or  Itate  above  them. 

First,  for  the  caufes  or  parties  that  fue.  There  be  (faith  the  fcripture) 
that  turn  judgment  into  wormwood;  and  furely  there  be  alfo  that  turn  it 
into  vinegar :  for  injuflice  maketh  it  bitter,  and  delays  make  it  four.  The 
principal  duty  of  a  judge,  is  to  fupprefs  force  and  fraud  ;  whereof  force  is 
the  more  pernicious  when  it  is  open ;  and  fraud  when  it  is  clofe  and  dif- 
guifed.  Add  thereto  contentious  fuits,  which  ought  to  be  fpewed  out  as  the 
furfeit  of  courts.  A  judge  ought  to  prepare  his  way  to  a  juft  fentence,  as 
God  ufeth  to  prepare  his  way  by  raifing  valleys,  and  taking  down  hills:  fo 
when  there  appeareth  on  either  fide  an  high  hand,  violent  profecution, 
cunning  advantages  taken,  combination,  power,  great  counfel,  then  is  the 
virtue  of  a  judge  feen,  to  make  inequality  equal  ;  that  he  may  plant  his 
judgment  as  upon  an  even  ground,  ^li  for  titer  emungit^  elicit  fangiiinem  j 
and  where  the  wine-prefs  is  hard  wrought,  it  yields  a  harlh  wine  that  tafi:es 
of  the  grape-ftone.  Judges  muft  beware  of  hard  conftrudlions,  and  drain- 
ed inferences ;  for  there  is  no  worfe  torture  than  the  torture  of  laws :  efpe- 
cially  in  cafe  of  laws  penal,  they  ought  to  have  care,  that  that  which  was 
meant  for  terror,  be  not  turned  into  rigour  ;  and  that  they  bring  not  upon 
the  people  that  fliower  whereof  the  fcripture  fpeaketh,  pluet  fuper  eos  la- 
queos:  for  penal  laws  prefied,  are  a  fhower  of  fnares  upon  the  people. 
Therefore  let  penal  laws,  if  they  have  been  fleepers  of  long,  or  if  they  be 
grown  unfit  for  the  prefent  time,  be  by  wife  judges  confined  in  the  execu- 
tion ;  judicis  ojicium  ejl,  lit  res,  ifa  tempora  reriim,  &c.  In  caufes  of  life 
and  death,  judges  ought  (as  far  as  the  law  permitteth)  in  juftice  to  remem- 
ber mercy  ;  and  to  caft  a  fevere  eye  upon  the  example,  but  a  merciful  eye 
upon  the  perfon. 

Secondly,  for  the  advocates  and  counfel  that  plead  :  patience  and  gra- 
vity of  hearing  is  an  elfential  part  of  juftice;  and  an  over-fpeaking  judge  is 
no  well-tuned  cymbal.  It  is  no  grace  to  a  judge,  firft  to  find  that  which  he 
might  have  heard  in  due  time  from  the  bar ;  or  to  fliew  quicknefs  of  conceit 
in  cutting  oflT  evidence  or  counfel  too  fhort ;  or  to  prevent  information  by 
queftions,  though  pertinent.  The  parts  of  a  judge  in  hearing  are  four  } 
to  diredl  the  evidence;  to  moderate  length,  repetition,  or  impertinency  of 
fpeech  ;  to  recapitulate,  feledt,  and  collate,  the  material  points  of  that  which 
hath  been  faid ;  and  to  give  the  rule  or  fentence.  Whatfoever  is  above  thefe, 
is  too  much  ;  and  proceedeth  either  of  glory  and  willingnefs  to  fpeak,  or  of 
impatience  to  hear,  or  of  Ihortnefs  of  memory,  or  of  want  of  a  ftayed  and 
equal  attention.     It  is  a  ftrange  thing  to  lee,  that  the  boldnefs  of  advocates 
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Ihouid  prevail  with  judges;  whereas  they  fhould  imitate  God  in  whofe  feat 
thev  fit ;  who  repreffeth  the  prefumptuous,  and  giveth  grace  to  the  modeft. 
But  it  is  more  ftrange,  that  judges  fliould  have  noted  favourites,  which 
cannot  but  caufe  multipUcation  of  fees,  and  fufpicion  of  by-ways.  There 
is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate,  fome  commendation  and  gracing 
where  caufes  are  well  handled,  and  fair  pleaded;  efpecially  towards  the  fid« 
which  obtaineth  not;  for  that  upholds  in  the  client  the  reputation  of  his 
couiifel,  and  beats  down  in  him  the  conceit  of  his  caufe.  There  is  like- 
wife  due  to  the  publick  a  civil  reprehenfion  of  advocates,  where  there  ap- 
peareth  cunning  counfel,  grofs  negled,  flight  information,  indifcreet  pref- 
fing,  or  an  over-bold  defence.  And  let  not  the  counfel  at  the  bar  chop  with 
the  judge,  nor  wind  himfelf  into  the  handling  of  the  caufe  anew,  after  the 
judge  hath  declared  his  fentence :  but  on  the  other  fide,  let  not  the  judge 
meet  the  caufe  halfway;  nor  give  occafion  to  the  party  to  fay,  his  counfel  or 
proofs  were  not  heard. 

Thirdly,  for  that  that  concerns  clerks  and  minifters.  The  place  of  ju- 
ftice  is  an  hallowed  place;  and  therefore  not  only  the  bench,  but  the  foot- 
pace and  precinds,  and  purprife  thereof,  ought  to  be  preferved  without 
fcandal  and  corruption.  For  certainly,  grapes  (as  the  fcripture  faith)  will 
nof  be  gathered  of  thorns  or  thijlles  :  neither  can  jufl:ice  yield  her  fruit  with 
fweetnefs,  amongft  the  briars  and  brambles  of  catching  and  polling  clerks 
and  minifters.  The  attendants  of  courts  are  fubjeft  to  four  bad  inftruments. 
Firft,  certain  perfons  that  are  fowers  of  fuits;  which  make  the  court  fwell, 
and  the  countrey  pine.  The  fecond  fort,  is  of  thofe  that  engage  courts  in 
quarrels  of  jurifdiftion,  and  are  not  truly  amici  curiae,  hxxi  parafiti  curiae  ; 
in  puffing  a  court  up  beyond  her  bounds,  for  their  own  fcraps  and  advan- 
tage. The  third  fort,  is  of  thofe  that  may  be  accounted  the  left  hands  of 
courts ;  perfons  that  are  full  of  nimble  and  finifter  tricks  and  lliifts,  where- 
by they  pervert  the  plain  and  diredl  courfes  of  courts,  and  bring  juftice  into 
oblique  lines  and  labyrinths.  And  the  fourth  is,  the  poller  and  exadler  of 
fees  ;  which  juftifies  the  common  refemblance  of  the  courts  of  juftice  to 
the  bufl),  whereunto  while  the  ftieep  flies  for  defence  in  weather,  he  is  fure 
to  lofe  part  of  the  fleece.  On  the  other  fide,  an  ancient  clerk,  lliilful  in  pre- 
cedents, wary  in  proceeding,  and  underftanding  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  court, 
is  an  excellent  finger  of  a  court,  and  doth  many  times  point  the  way  to  the 
judge  himfelf. 

Fourthly,  for  that  which  may  concern  the  fovereign  and  eftate.  Judg- 
es ought  above  all  to  remember  the  conclufion  of  the  Roman  twelve  ta- 
bles; falus  populi  fuprema  lex ;  and  to  know  that  laws,  except  they  be  in 
order  to  that  end,  are  but  things  captious,  and  oracles  not  well  in/pircd. 
Therefore  it  is  an  happy  thing  in  a  ftate,  when  kings  and  ftates  do  often 
confult  with  judges;  and  again,  when  judges  do  often  confult  with  the  king 
and  ftate:  the  one,  when  there  is  matter  of  law  intervenicnt  in  bufinefs  of 
ftate  ;  the  other,  when  there  is  fome  confideration  of  ftate,  intervenient  in 
matter  of  law.  For  many  times,  the  things  deduced  to  judgment  may  be, 
meiim  and  tuian,  when  the  reafon  and  confcquence  thereof  may  trench  to 
point  of  eftate :  I  call  matter  of  eftate,  not  only  the  parts  of  fovereignty, 
but  whatfoever  introduceth  any  great  alteration,  or  dangerous  precedent  ;  or 
conccrneth  manifeftly  any  great  portion  of  people.  And  let  no  man  weak- 
ly conceive,  that  juft  laws,  and  true  policy,  have  any  antipathy  ;  for  they 
are  like  the  fpirits  and  finews,  that  one  moves  with  the  other.  Let  judges 
alfo  remember,  that  Solomon's,  throne  was  fupportcd  by  lions  on  both  fides ; 
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let  them  be  lions,  but  yet  lions  under  the  throne;  being  circunifpcd:  that 
they  do  not  check  or  oppofe  any  points  of  fovereignty,,  ^^L^^  .not  judges 
alio  be  fo  ignorant  of  their  own  right,  as  to  think  there  is  not  left  to  them 
as  a  principal  part  of  their  office,  a  wife  ufe  and  application  of  laws.  For 
they  may  remember  what  the.Apoftle  faith  of  a  greater  law  than  theirs; 
Nosjcimusquia  k^,.^ona  eji,  modo  quis  ca  utatur  legitime. 

.To  feek  to  extinguifli  anger  utterly,  is  but  a  bravery  of  the  Stoicks.  We 
have  better  oracles:  Be  angry  ^  but  Jin  not.  Let  not  f  be  Jim  go  down  upon 
your  anger.  Anger  muft  be  limited  and  confined,  both  in  race  and  in  time. 
We  will  firft  fpeak,  how  the  natural  inclination  and  habit,  to  be  angry.,  may 
be  attempted  and  calmed.  Secondly,  how  the  particular  motions  of  anger 
may  be  reprefled,  or  at  leafl  refrained  from  doing  mifchief.  Thirdly,  how 
to    raife  anger,  or  appeafe  anger  in  another. 

FoK  the  firfl,  there  is  no  other  way  but  to  meditate  and  ruminate  well 
upon  theefFcd:s  of  anger,  how  It,  troubles  nian'slife.  And  the  befl  time  to 
do  this,  is  to  look  back  upon  anger  when  the  fit  is  throughly  over.  Seneca 
faith  well;  tiiat,  anger  is  like  rain,  which  breaks  it  felfupon  that  it  falls. 
T|-he,  fcripture  e^^hortetl^  us,  to  pojjefs  our  fouh  in  patience.  Whofoever  is 
Oijt  of  patience,^ ^ii^s  put  of  polTeiTiou  of  his  foul.     Men  rpufl  not  turn  bees; 

'; '  -AnimaJ'que  in  vulnere  ponunt. 

A  N  G  E  R  is  certainly  a  kind  of  bafenefs ;  as  it  appears  well  in  the  weaknefs 
of  thofe  fubjedls in  whom  it  reigns;  children,  women,  old  folks,  fickfolks. 
Only  men  muft  beware,  that  they  carry  their  anger  rather  with  fcorn  than 
with  fear ;  io  that  they  may  feem  rather  to  be  above  the  injury  than  below 
it.     Which  is  a  thing  eafily  done,  if  a  man  will  give  law  to  himfelfin  it. 

For  the  fecond  point,  thecaufes  and  motives  of  anger  are  chiefly  three. 
Firft,  to  be  too  fenfible  of  hurt ;  for  no  man  is  angry  that  feels  not  himfelf 
hurt :  and  therefore  tender  and  delicate  perfons  muft  needs  be  oft  angry. 
They  have  fo  many  things  to  trouble  them,  which  more  robuft  natures  have 
little  fenfe  of.  The  next  is,  the  apprehenfion  and  conftrudlion  of  the  in- 
jury offered  to  be,  in  the  circumftances  thereof,  full  of  contempt.  For  con- 
tempt is  that  which  putteth  an  edge  upon  anger,  as  much  or  more  than 
the  hurt  it  felf.  And  therefore  when  men  are  ingenious  in  picking  out 
circumftances  of  contempt,  they  do  kindle  their  anger  much.  L-jftly,  opi- 
nion of  the  touch  of  a  man's  reputation,  doth  multiply  and  fharpen  anger. 
Wherein  the  remedy  is,  that  a  man  fliould  have,  as  Confaho  was  wont  to 
fay,  telam  honoris  crajjiorem.  But  in  all  refrainings  of  anger,  it  is  the  beft 
remedy  to  win  time;  and  to  make  a  man's  felf  believe,  that  the  opportunity 
of  his  revenge  is  not  yet  come:  but  that  he  forefees  a  time  for  it,  and  fo  to 
ftill  himfelfin  the  mean  time,  and  referve  it. 

To  contain  anger  from  mifchief,  though  it  take  hold  of  a  man,  there  be 
two  things  whereof  you  muft  have  fpecial  caution.  The  one,  of  extreme 
bitternefs  of  vvords,  efpecially  if  they  be  aculeate  and  proper:  for  communia 
maUdiEla  arc  nothing  fo  much:  and  again,  that  in  anger  a  man  reveal  no 
fecrets;  for  that  makes  him  not  fit  for  fociety.  The  other,  that  you  do  not 
peremptorily  break  off,  inany  bufinefs,  in  a  fit  ofanger:  buthowfoever  you 
fhew  bitternefs,  j^lb  not  act  ariy  thing  that  is  not  revocable. 

For  raifing  and  appeafing  anger  in  another;  it  is  done  chiefly  by  chu- 
fing  of  times.     When  men  are  frowardeft  and  worit  dilcofid,  to  incen(e 
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them.  A'^ain,  by  gathering  (as  was  touched  before)  all  that  you  can  find 
out  to  af^'navate  the  contempt :  and  the  two  remedies  are  by  the  contra- 
ries. The  former  to  take  good  times,  when  firfl  to  relate  to  a  man 
an  anf^ry  bufinefs :  for  the  firll  impreffion  is  much.  And  the  other  is,  to 
fever,  as  much  as  may  be,  the  conftrudion  of  the  injury,  from  the  point 
of  contempt :  imputing  it  to  mifunderftanding,  fear,  paflion,  or  what  you 
will. 

LIX.  Of  i:icijjitude  of  things. 

Solomon  faith,  there  is  no  new  thi?ig  upon  the  earth:  So  that  as  P!atr> 
had  an  imagination,  that  all  knowledge  was  but  remembrance  -,  fo  Solomon 
eiveth  his  fentence,  that  all  iiovelty  is  but  obli-jion.     Whereby  you  may  fee, 
that  the  river  of  Lethe  runneth  as  well  above  ground,  as  below.     There  is 
an  abflrufe  aftrologer,   that  faith,    if  it  were  not  for  two  things  that  are 
conftant;  (the  one  is,  that  the  fixed  flars  ever  {land  at  like  dillance  one 
from  another,  and  never  come  nearer  together,   nor  go  farther  afunder: 
the  other,  that  the  diurnal  motion  perpetually  keepeth  time  j)   no  individual 
would  lad  one  moment.     Certain  it  is,  that  the  matter  is  in  a  perpetual 
flux,  and  never  at  a  ftay.    The  great  winding-fheets  that  bury  all  things  in 
oblivion,  are  two ;  deluges,  and  earthquakes.     As  for  conflagrations,  and 
o-reat  droughts,  they  do  not  merely  difpeople  but  deflroy.     Phaeton's  car 
went  but  a  day.     And  the  three  years  drought,  in  the  time  of  Elias,   was 
but  particular,  and  left  people  alive.     As  for  the  great  burnings  by  light- 
nings, which  are  often  in  the  Wejl-Indies,  they  are  but  narrow.     But  in  the 
other  two  deflruftions,  by  deluge  and  earthquake,  it  is  farther  to  be  noted, 
that  the  remnant  of  people  which  hap  to  be  referved,  are  commonly  igno- 
rant and  mountainous  people,  that  can  give  no  account  of  the  time  paft : 
So  that  the  oblivion  is  all  one,  as  if  none  had  been  left.     If  you  confider 
■well  of  the  people  of  the  JVeft-Indies,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  are  a 
newer,  or  younger  people,   than  the  people  of  the  old  world  :   and  it  is 
much  more  likely,  that  the  deflrudion  that  hath  heretofore  been  there,  was 
not  by  earthquakes,  (as  the  AEgyptim  priefl  toldSolon,  concerning  the  ifland 
of  Atlantis,  that  it  was  fwallow'd  by  an  earthquake;)  but  rather,  that  it  was 
defolated  by  a  particular  deluge  ;  for  earthquakes  are  feldom  in  thofe  parts  : 
but  on  the  other  fide,  they  have  fuch  pouring  rivers,  as  the  rivers  oiA/ia,  and 
Africa^   and  Europe,  are  but  brooks  to  them.     Their  Andes  likewile,  or 
mountains,  are  far  higher  than  thofe  with  us;  whereby  it  feems,  that  the 
remnants  of  generation  of  men,  were,   in  fuch  a  particular  deluge,  laved. 
As  for  the  obfervation  that  Machiavel  hath,  that  the  jealoufy  of  ledls  doth 
much  extinguifli  the  memory  of  things ;  traducing  Gregory  the   Great, 
that  he  did  what  in  him  lay,  to  extinguilh  all  heathen  antiquities;  I  do  not 
find  that  thofe  zeals  do  any  great  effefts,  nor  lall:  long:   as  it  appeared  in  the 
fuccefTion  of  Sabinian,  who  did  revive  the  former  antiquities. 

Th  e  vicifTitude  or  mutations,  in  the  fuperior  globe,  are  no  fit  matter  for 
this  prefent  argument.  It  may  be  Plato  s  great  year,  if  the  world  fhould 
laft  fo  long,  would  have  fome  efi^cft,  not  in  renewing  the  flate  of  like  in- 
dividuals, (for  that  is  the  fume  of  thofe,  that  conceive  the  ccleflial  bodies 
have  more  accurate  influences  upon  thefe  things  below,  than  indeed  they 
have,)  but  in  grofs.  Comets,  but  of  queflion,  have  likewiJe  power  and  ef- 
fed,  over  the  grofs  and  mafs  of  things :  but  they  are  rather  gazed  upon, 
and  waited  upon  in  their  journey,  than  wifely  obferved  in  their  eftedls; 
efpecially  in  their  refpedive  cffeds  ;  that  is,  what  kind  of  comet,  for  mag- 
--  nitude, 
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nitude,  colour,  verfion  of  the  beams,  placing  in  the  region  of  heaven,  or 
lafting,  produceth  what  kind  of  effedls. 

.  There  is  a  toy,  which  I  have  heard,  and  I  would  not  have  it  given  o* 
ver,  but  waited  upon  a  little.  They  fay  it  is  obferved  in  the  Low  Coun^ 
tries,  (I  know  not  in  what  part)  that  every  five  and  thirty  years,  the  fame 
kind  and  fute  of  years  and  weathers,  comes  about  again :  as  great  froft, 
great  wet,  great  droughts,  warm  winters,  fummers  with  little  heat,  and  the 
like;  and  they  call  it  the  prime.  It  is  a  thing  I  do  the  rather  mention,  be- 
caufe,  computing  backwards,  I  have  found  fome  concurrence. 

,  But  to  leave  thefe  points  of  nature,  and  to  come  to  men.  The  greatefl: 
viciflitude  of  things  amongft  men,  is  the  viciffitude  of  fefe  and  religions : 
for  thole  orbs  rule  in  mens  minds  moft.  The  true  religion  is  built  upon 
the  rock  ;  the  reft  are  tofs'd  upon  the  waves  of  time.  To  fpeak  therefore 
of  the  caufes  of  new  feds,  and  to  give  fome  counfel  concerning  them, 
as  far  as  the  weaknefs  of  human  judgment  can  give  ftay  to  fo  great  revolu- 
tions : 

When  the  religion  formerly  received  is  rent  by  difcords ;  and  when  the 
holinefs  of  the  profeffors  of  religion  is  decayed  and  full  of  fcandal ;  and 
withal  the  times  be  ftupid,  ignorant,  and  barbarous,  you  may  doubt  the 
fpringing  up  of  a  new  fedl ;  if  then  alfo  there  fliould  arife  any  extravagant 
and  ftrange  fpirit  to  make  himfelf  author  thereof:  all  which  points  held 
when  Mahomet  publifhed  his  Law.  If  a  new  feft  have  not  two  properties, 
fear  it  not;  for  it  will  not  fpread.  The  one  is  the  fupplanting,  or  the  op- 
pofmg  of  authority  eftablilhed :  for  nothing  is  more  popular  than  that. 
The  other  is  the  giving  licence  to  pleafures  and  a  voluptuous  life.  For  as 
for  fpeculative  herefies  (fuch  as  were  in  ancient  times  the  Arians,  and  now 
the  Arminians)  though  they  work  mightily  upon  mens  wits,  yet  they  do 
not  produce  any  great  alterations  in  ftates ;  except  it  be  by  the  help  of  civil 
occafions.  There  be  three  manner  of  plantations  of  new  fedls :  by  the 
power  of  figns  and  miracles;  by  the  eloquence  and  wifdom  of  fpeech  and 
perfuafion  ;  and  by  the  fword.  For  martyrdoms,  I  reckon  them  amongft 
miracles ;  becaufe  they  feem  to  exceed  the  ftrength  of  human  nature :  and 
I  may  do  the  like  of  fuperlative  and  admirable  holinefs  of  life.  Surely 
there  is  no  better  way  to  ftop  the  rifing  of  new  feds  and  fchifms ;  than  to 
reform  abufes ;  to  compound  the  fmaller  differences ;  to  proceed  mildly,  and 
not  with  fanguinary  perfecutions;  and  rather  to  take  off  the  principal  au- 
thors, by  winning  and  advancing  them,  than  to  enrage  them  by  violence 
and  bitternefs. 

The  changes  and  viciffitude  in  wars  are  many:  but  chiefly  in  three 
things ;  in  the  feats  or  ftages  of  the  war;  in  the  weapons ;  and  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  conduft.  Wars,  in  ancient  time,  feemed  more  to  move  from 
eaft  to  weft  :  for  the  Perfiajis,  Ajj'yrians,  Arabians,  Tartars,  (which  were 
the  invaders)  were  all  eaftern  people.  It  is  true,  the  Gauh  were  weftern  j 
but  we  read  but  of  two  incurfions  of  theirs;  the  one  to  Gallo-Graecia,  the 
other  to  Rome.  But  eaft  and  weft  have  no  certain  points  of  heaven,  and 
no  more  have  the  wars,  either  from  the  eaft  or  weft,  any  certainty  of  obfer- 
vation ;  but  north  and  fouth  are  fixed :  and  it  hath  feldom  or  never  been 
feen,  that  the  far  fouthern  people  have  invaded  the  northern,  but  contrari- 
wife;  whereby  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  northern  trad:  of  the  world,  is  in  na- 
ture the  more  martial  region:  be  it  in  refped  of  the  ftars  of  that  hemi- 
fphere,  or  of  the  great  continents  that  are  upon  the  north ;  whereas  the  fouth 
part,  for  aught  that  is  known,  is  almoft  all  fea;  or  (which  is  moft  apparent) 

of 
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of  the  cold  of  the  northern  parts,  which  is  that,  which  without  aid  of  dif- 
ciplir.c,  doth  make  the  bodies  havdcll:,  and  the  courage  warmeft. 
..(irUiPON  the  breaking  and  fhivering  of  a  great  ftate  and  empire,  you  may  be 
fure  to  have  wars.  ,  For  great  empires,  while  they  ftand,  do  enervate  and 
deftroy  the  forces  of  the  natives,  which  they  have  fubdued,  refling  upon 
tJK-ir  own  proteding  forces:  and  then  when  they  fail  aUb,  all  goes  to  ruin, 
and  they  become  a  prey.  So  was  it  in  the  deaiy  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
likeyvife  in  the  empire  of  Almaigne^  after  Charles  the  Great,  every  bird  ta- 
king a  feather;  and  were  not  unlike  to  befal  to  Spain,  it  it  fliould  break. 
The  great  acceiTions  and  unions  of  kingdoms,  do  likevvife  ftir  up  wars.  For 
wheji  a  ftate  grows  to  an  over-power,  it  is  like  a  great  flood,  that  will  be 
fure  to  overflow.  As  it  hath  been  feen  in  the  llates  of  Rome,  'Turkey,  Spaitt, 
and  others.  Look  when  the  world  hath  feweft  barbarous  people,  but  fuch 
as. commonly  will  not  marry  or  generate,  except  they  know  means  to  live; 
(as  it  is  almoft  every  where  at  this  day,  except  Tartary,)  there  is  no  danger 
of  inundations  of  people:  but  when  there  be  great  fhoals  of  people,  which 
o;b  on  to  populate,  without  forefecing  means  of  life  and  fuflentation,  it  is  of 
neceility,  that  once  in  an  age  or  two,  they  dilcharge  a  portion  ot  their  peo- 
ple upon  other  nations;  which  the  ancient  northern  people  were  wont  to 
do  by  lot ;  cafling  lots,  what  part  fliould  ftay  at  home,  and  what  fliould 
feek  their  fortunes.  When  a  warlike  ftate  grows  foft  and  efteminatc,  they 
may  be  fure  of  a  war.  For  commonly  fuch  ilates  are  grown  rich  in  the 
time  of  their  degenerating;  and  fo  the  prey  inviteth,  and  their  decay  in  s^a-- 
lour  encourageth  a  war,  is  oW 

As  for  the  weapons,  it  hardly  falleth  under  rule  and  obfervatlon  :  \ti.yf^ 
fee,  even  they  have  returns  and  viciflitudes.  For  certain  it  is,  that:  oijd- 
nance  was  known  in  the  city  of  the  Oxidraces  in  India  ;  and  was  that  whic^ 
the  Macedonians  called  thunder  and  lightening,  and  magick.  And  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  ufe  of  ordnance  hath  been  in  China  above  two  thoufand 
years.  The  conditions  of  weapons,  and  their  improvement  are,  firfl,  the 
fetching  afar  off;  for  that  outruns  the  danger  ;  as  it  is  feen  in  ordnance  and 
muskets.  Secondly,  the  ffrengih  of  the  percuflion  j  wherein  likewife  ord- 
nance do  exceed  all  arietations,  and  ancient  inventions.  The  third  is,  the 
commodious  ufe  of  them ;  as  that  they  may  ferve  in  all  weathers ;  that  the 
carriage  may  be  light  and  manageable ;  and  the  like. 

For  the  condudt  of  the  war:  at  the  hrft,  men  reffed  extremely  upon 
number  :  they  did  put  the  wars  hkewlie  upon  main  force  and  valour,  point- 
ing days  for  pitched  fields,  and  fo  trying  it  out,  upon  an  even  match:  and 
they  were  more  ignorant  in  ranging  and  arraying  their  battles.  Alter  they 
grew  to  reft  upon  number,  rather  competent  than  vaft;  they  grew  to  ad- 
vantages of  place,  cunning  diverlions,  and  the  like :  and  they  grew  more 
hkilfulin  the  ordering  of  their  battles.  -    , 

In  the  youth  of  a  flate,  arms  do  flourifli;  in  the  middle  age  ot  a  ftate, 
learning;  and  then  both  of  them  together  for  a  time  :  in  the  declining  age 
of  a  ftate,  mechanical  arts  and  merchandize.  Learning  hath  its  infancy, 
when  it  is  but  beginning,  and  almofl  childifli:  then  its  youth,  when  it  is 
luxuriant  and  iuvenile :  then  its  flrength  of  years,  when  it  is  folid  and  re- 
duced: andlailly,  its  old  age,  when  it  waxeth  dry  and  exhauft.  But  it  is 
not  good  to  look  too  long  upon  thefe  turning  wheels  of  viciiTitude,  left  we 
become  giddy.  As  for  the  philology  of  them,  that  is  but  a  circle  of  tales, 
and  therefore  not  fit  for   this  writing. 

.5  LX.  Of 
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LX.  A  fragment  of  an  ejfay  on  fame. 

The  poets  make  fame  a  monfter.  They  defcribc  her  in  part  finely  and 
elegantly ;  and  in  part  gravely  and  fententioufly.  They  fay,  look  how  many 
feathers  fhe  hath,  lb  many  eyes  flie  hath  underneath;  fo  many  tongues;  fo 
many  voices  ;  fhe  pricks  up  fo  many  ears. 

This  is  a  flourilL:   there  follow  excellent  parables ;  as  that  flie  gathereth 
ftrength  in  going;  that  fhe  goeth  upon  the  ground,  and  yet  hideth  her  head 
in  the  clouds.     That  in  the  day-time  fhe  fitteth  in  a  watch-tower,   and 
flieth  mofl  by  night:  that  flie  mingleth  things  done,  with  things  not  done: 
and  that  flie  is  a  terror  to  great  cities.     But  that  which  pafleth  all  the  reft 
is,  they  do  recount  that  the  earth,  mother  of  the  giants,  that  made  war 
againft  Jupiter,  and  were  by  him  deftroyed,  thereupon  in  anger  brought 
forth  fame;  for  certain  it  is,    that  rebels  figured  by  the  giants  and  feditious 
fames  and  libels,  are  but  brothers  and  fiflers;  mafculine  and  feminine.     But 
now  if  a  man  can  tame  this  monfler,  and  bring  her  to  feed  at  the  hand, 
and  govern  her,  and- with  her  fly  other  ravening  fowl,  and  kill  them,  it  is 
fomewhat  worth.     But  we  are  infedled  with  the  flyle  of  the  poets.     To 
(peak  now  in  a  fad  and  ferious  manner;  there  is  not  in  all  the  politicks  a 
place  lefs  handled,  and  more  worthy  to  be  handled,  than  this  of  fame.    We 
will  therefore  fpeak  ofthefe  points  :   What  are  falfe  fames;  and  what  are 
true  fames;   and  how  they  may  be  befl  difcerned  }  how  fames  may  be  fown 
and  raifed ;  how  they  may  be  fpread  and  multiplied  ;  and  how  they  may 
be  checked  and  laid  dead.     And  other  things  concerning  the  nature  of 
fame.     Fame  is  of  that  force,  as  there  is  fcarcely  any  great  adion  wherein 
it  hath  not  a  great  part,  efpecially  in  the  war.     Mucianm  undid  VitcUiui 
by  a  fame  that  he  fcattered  -,  that  Fitellius  had  in  purpofe  to  remove  the 
legions  of  Syria  into  Germany,  and  the  legions  of  Germany  into  Syria  ; 
•whereupon  the  legions  of  Syria  were  infinitely  inflamed.      'Julius  Caefar 
took  Pow/'fy  unprovided,  and  laid  afleep  his  induflry  and  preparations,  by  a 
fame  that  he  cunningly  gave  out ;  how  Caefar  %  own  foldiers  loved  him 
not;  and  being  wearied  with  the  wars,  and  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  Gatil, 
would  forfake  him  as  foon  as  he  came  into  Italy.    Livia  fetded  all  things  for 
,  the  fuccefTion  of  her  fon  Tiberius,  by  continual  giving  out,  that  her  hulhand 
•  Augufius  was  upon  recovery  and  amendment.     And  it  is  an  ufual  thing 
with  the  bafliaws,  to  conceal  the  death  of  the  Great  Turk  from  the  janiza- 
ries and  men  of  war,  to  fave  the  facking  of  Conjlantinople,  and  other  towns, 
as  their  manner  is.    Themijlocles  ms.Ae  Xerxes,  ^ing  oiPerfia,  port  apace  out 
of  Graecia,  by  giving  out  that  the  Graeciatis  had  a  purpofe  to  break  his 
bridge  of  fhips  which  he  had  made  athwart  the  Helkfpont.     Tliere  be  a 
thoufand  fuch  like  examples,  and  the  more  they  are,  the  lefs  they  need  to  be 
repeated,  becaufe  a  man  meeteth  with  them  every  where :  therefore  let  all 
wife  governours  have  as  great  a  watch  and  care  over  fames,  as  they  have  of 
the  adions  and  defigns  themfelves. 

The  reji  was  not  fnified. 
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IN  deliberatlves,  the  point  is,  what  is  good,  and  what  is  evil ;  and  of 
good,  what  is  greater,  and  of  evil,  what  is  lefs. 
So  that  the  perfuader's  labour  is,  to  make  things  appear  good  or 
evil,  and  that  in  higher  or  lower  degree,  which  as  it  may  be  per- 
formed by  true  and  folid  reafons,  fo  it  may  be  reprefented  alfo  by  co» 
lours,  popularities  and  circumftances,  which  are  of  fuch  force,  as  they  fway 
the  ordinary  judgment  either  of  a  weak,  man,  or  of  a  wife  man,  not  fully 
and  confiderately  attending  and  pondering  the  matter.  Be  fides  their  power 
to  alter  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  in  appearance,  and  fo  to  lead  to  error,  they 
are  of  no  lefs  ufe  to  quicken  and  ftrengthen  the  opinions  and  perfuafions 
which  are  true  ;  for  reafons  plainly  delivered,  and  always  after  one  manner, 
efpccially  with  fine  and  faftidious  minds,  enter  but  heavily  and  dully  ; 
whereas  if  they  be  varied,  and  have  more  life  and  vigour  put  into  them  by 
thefe  forms  and  infinuations,  they  caufe  a  flronger  apprehenfion,  and  many 
times  fuddenly  wia  the  mind  to  a  refolution.  Laftly,  to  make  a  true  and 
fafc  judgment,  nothing  can  be  of  greater  ufe  and  defence  to  the  mind,  than 
the  difcovering  and  reprehonfion  of  thefe  colours,  fhewing  in  what  cafes 
they  hold,  and  in  what  they  deceive  :  which  as  it  cannot  be  done  but  out 
of  a  very  univerfal  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things,  fo  being  performed, 
it  fo  cleareth  man's  judgment  and  eledion,  as  it  is  the  lefs  apt  to  Hide  into 
any  error. 
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A  table  of  the  colours,  or  appearances  of  good  and  evil,  and 
their  degrees,  as  places  of  perfuafion  and  difTualion,  and 
their  feveral  fallacies,  and  the  clenches  of  them. 

I.  Cut  caeterae  partes  'vel  fe£tae  fecundas  imanimiter  deferuni\,  cum  fmgulae 
principatum  fibi  vmdicent,  melior  reliquis  'videtur.  Nam  primas  quaeque 
ex  zelo  'videtiirfumere,  fecundas  aiitem  ex  vero  &  merito  tribuere. 

SO  Cicero  went  about  to  prove  the  fed  of  Academicks,  which  fufpended 
all  affeveration,  for  to  be  the  beft ;  for,  faith  he,  afk  a  Stoick  which 
philofophy  is  true,  he  will  prefer  his  own.  Then  afk  him, which  approach- 
eth  next  the  truth,  he  will  confefs  the  Academicks.  So  deal  with  the  Epi- 
cure, that  will  fcarce  endure  the  Stoick  to  be  in  fight  of  him,  fo  foon  as 
he  hath  placed  himfelf,  he  will  place  the  Academicks  next  him. 

So  if  a  prince  took  divers  competitors  to  a  place,  and  examined  them 
feverally,  whom  next  themfelves  they  would  rarefl  commend,  it  were  like 
the  ablefl  man  fhould  have  the  moil  fecond  voices. 

The  fallax  of  this  colour  happeneth  oft  in  refped  of  envy,  for  men  are 
accuftomed  after  themfelves  and  their  own  fafhion,  to  incline  unto  them 
which  are  foftefl,  and  are  leaft  in  their  way,  in  defpight  and  derogation  of 
them  that' hold  them  hardeft  to  it.  So  that  this  colour  of  meliority  and 
preheminence  is  a  fign  of  enervation  and  weaknefs. 

2.  Cujus  excellent  id  vel  exuperantia  melior,  id  toto  genere  melius. 

Appertaining  to  this,  are  the  forms :  let  us  not  wander  in  generalities: 
let  us  compare  particular  with  particular,  &c.  This  appearance,  though  it 
fcem  of  ftrength,  and  rather  logical  than  rhetorical,  yet  is  very  oft  a  fallax. 

Sometime  becaufe  fome  things  are  in  kind  very  cafual,  which  if  they 
efcape  prove  excellent ;  fo  that  the  kind  is  inferior,  becaufe  it  is  fo  fubjedt  to 
peril,  but  that  which  is  excellent  being  proved  is  fuperior,  as  the  blofTom  of 
March,  and  the  bloflbm  oiMay,  whereof  the  French  verfe  goeth  : 

Burgeon  de  Mars  enfam  de  Parisy 
Si  un  efchape,  il  en  vaut  dix. 

So  that  the  blofTom  oi May  is  generally  better  than  the  bloflbm  o^ March; 
and  yet  the  bed  bloflbm  oi March  is  better  than  the  befl:  bloflbm  of  May» 
Sometimes  becaufe  the  nature  of  fome  kinds  is  to  be  more  equal,  and  more 
indifl-erent,  and  not  to  have  very  diftant  degrees,  as  hath  been  noted  in  the 
warmer  climates,  the  people  are  generally  more  wife,  but  in  the  northern 
climate,  the  wits  of  chief  are  greater.  So  in  many  armies,  if  the  matter 
fhould  be  tried  by  duel  between  two  champions,  the  vidlory  fliould  go  on 
the  one  fide,  and  yet  if  it  be  tried  by  the  grofs,  it  would  go  on  the  other 
fide :  for  excellencies  go  as  it  were  by  chance,  but  kinds  go  by  a  more 
certain  nature;  as  by  difcipline  in  war. 

Lastly  ;  Many  kinds  have  much  refufe,  which  countervail  that  which 
they  have  excellent,  and  therefore  generally  metal  is  more  precious  than 
ilone  ;  and  yet  a  diamond  is  more  precious  than  gold. 

■  Vol.  III.  C  c  c  3.  ^od 
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•;.  ^uod  ad  veritatem  refer ttir  majus  eft  qnam  quod  ad  opinionem.  Modus 
autem  &  probatio  ejus  quod  ad  opinionem  pertinet  haec  eji :  quod  quisji  clam 
putaret  fore  faBurus  non  effet. 

So  the  Epicures  fay  of  the  Stoicks  felicity  placed  in  virtue :  That  it  is 
like  the  felicity  of  a  player,  who  if  he  were  left  of  his  auditory  and  their 
applaufe,  he  would  Ibaight  be  out  of  heart  and  countenance  ;  and  there- 
fore they  call  virtue  bonum  theatrale :  but  of  riches  the  poet  faith  j 

Popidus  mefibilaty 
At  mibi  plaudo. 

And  of  pleafure, 

Grata  fub  imo 
Gaudia  corde  premens,  vultufimula?2te  pudorem. 

The  fallax  of  this  colour  is  fomewhat  fubtile,  though  the  anfwer  to  the 
example  be  ready,  for  virtue  is  not  chofen  propter  auram  popularem.  But 
contrariwife,  maxime  omnium  teipfum  reverere  j  fo  as  a  virtuous  man  wiil 
be  virtuous  infolitudine,  and  not  only  in  tbeatro,  though  percafe  it  will  be 
more  ftrong  by  glory  and  fame,  as  an  heat  which  is  doubled  by  reflexion  : 
but  that  denieth  the  fuppofition,  it  doth  not  reprehend  the  fallax,  whereof 
the  reprehenfion  is  a  law,  that  virtue  (fuch  as  is  joined  with  labour  and 
conflid;)  would  not  be  chofen  but  for  fame  and  opinion,  yet  it  follovveth 
not  that  the  chief  motive  of  the  election  fhould  not  be  real  and  for  itfelf, 
for  fame  may  be  only  caifa  impulfiva,  and  not  caufa  conjlituens,  or  effciens. 
As  if  there  were  two  horfes,  and  the  one  would  do  better  without  the  fpur 
than  the  other :  but  again,  the  other  with  the  fpur  would  far  exceed  the 
doing  of  the  former,  giving  him  the  fpur  alfo  ;  yet  the  latter  will  be  judged 
to  be  the  better  horfe,  and  the  former  as  to  fay,  tufli,  the  life  of  this  horfe 
is  but  in  the  fpur,  will  not  ferve  as  to  a  wife  judgment:  for  fince  the  ordi- 
nary inftrument  of  horfemanfliip  is  the  fpur,  and  that  it  is  no  matter  of  im- 
-  pediment  or  burden,  the  horfe  is  not  to  be  recounted  the  lefs  of,  which  will 
not  do  well  without  the  fpur,  but  rather  the  other  is  to  be  reckoned  a  deli- 
cacy than  a  virtue ;  fo  glory  and  honour  are  the  fpurs  to  virtue :  and  al- 
though virtue  would  languifli  without  them,  yet  fince  they  be  always  at 
hand  to  attend  virtue,  virtue  is  not  to  be  faid  the  lefs  chofen  for  itfelf,  be- 
caufe  it  needeth  the  fpur  of  fame  and  reputation  :  and  therefore  that  pofition, 
not  a  ejus  ret  quod  propter  op'mionem  &  non  propter  veritatem  eligitur,  haec 
eJi  ;  quod  quisfi  clam  putaret  fore  faBurus  non  effet^  is  reprehended. 

4.  ^od  rem  integram  fervat  bomtm^  quod  fine  receptu  efi  malum  :  Nam  fe 
recipere  no7i  pojfe  impotentiae  genus  efi^  potentia  autem  bonum.  ; 

Hereof  AEfop  framed  the  fable  of  the  two  frogs,  that  confulted  toge- 
ther in  the  time  of  drought,  (when  many  plaf})cs  that  they  had  repaired  to 
were  dry)  what  was  to  be  done;  and  the  one  propounded  to  go  down  into  a 
deep  well,  becaufe  it  was  like  the  water  would  not  fail  there  ;  but  the  other 
anfwered,  yea,  but  if  it  do  fail,  how  Ihall  we  get  up  again  ?  And  the  reafoa 
is,  that  human  aftions  are  fo  uncertain  and  fubjedl  to  perils,  as  that  feemeth 
the  beft  com  fe  whicli  hath  moft  paffages  out  of  it.  Appertaining  to  this  per- 
fuafion,  the  forms  are :  you  fliall  engage  yourfelf  on  the  other  fide,  non  tan- 
tum,  quantum  voles  fumes  exfortuna,  &c.  you  fliall  keep  the  matter  in  your 
own  hand.     The  reprehenfion  of  it  is,  that  proceeding  and  refolving  in  all 

adiions 
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adiions  is  neceffary.  For  as  he  faith  well,  not  to  refolve,  is  to  refolve  ;  and 
many  times  it  breeds  as  many  neceffities,  and  engageth  as  far  in  fome  other 
fort,  as  to  refolve.  So  it  is  but  the  covetous  man's  difeafe,  tranflated  in 
power,  for  the  covetous  man  will  enjoy  nothing,  becaufe  he  will  have  his 
full  ftore  and  poffibility  to  enjoy  the  more ;  fo  by  this  reafon  a  man  fliould 
execute  nothing,  becaufe  he  fhould  be  flill  indifferent,  and  at  liberty  to 
execute  any  thing.  Befides,  neceffity  and  this  fame  jadla  ejl  alea,  hath 
many  times  an  advantage,  becaufe  it  awaketh  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
ftrengtheneth  endeavour;  caeteris pares  necejjitate  certefuperiores  ejlis. 

5.  ^od  ex  pluribus  conftat  &  dinjifibilibus  eji  majus  quam  quod  ex  paucio- 
ribuSy  &  magis  icnum  :  nam  omnia  per  partes  confiderata  major  a  videntur  : 
quare  &  fluralitas  partium  magnitudinem  prae  fe  fert :  fortius  aiitem  ope- 
ratur  pluralitas  partiiim  Ji  ordo  abjit ;  nam  indiicit  fimiliiudinem  injiniti^ 
&  impedit  comprehcnjionein. 

This  colour  feemeth  palpable,  for  it  is  not  plurality  of  parts  without 
majority  of  parts,  that  maketh  the  total  greater;  yet  neverthelefs  it  often 
carries  the  mind  away,  yea,  it  deceiveth  the  fenfe  -y  as  it  feemeth  to  the  eye 
a  fhorter  diftance  of  way,  if  it  be  all  dead  and  continued,  than  if  it  have 
trees  or  buildings,  or  any  other  marks  whereby  the  eye  may  divide  it.  So 
when  a  great  moneyed  man  hath  divided  his  chefts,  and  coins,  and  bags,  he 
feemeth  to  himfelf  richer  than  he  was;  and  therefore  a  way  to  amplify  any 
thing  is,  to  break  it,  and  to  make  anatomy  of  it  in  feveral  parts,  and  to  ex- 
amine it  according  to  feveral  circumrtances.  And  this  maketh  the  greater 
fhew  if  it  be  done  without  order,  for  confufion  maketh  things  mufter  more ; 
and  befides,  what  is  fet  down  by  order  and  divifion,  doth  demonftraie  that 
nothing  is  left  out  or  omitted,  but  all  is  there  ;  whereas  if  it  be  without  or- 
der, both  the  mind  comprehendeth  lefs  that  which  is  fet  down  ;  and  befides, 
it  leaveth  a  fufpicion,  as  if  more  might  be  faid  than  is  expreffed.  This  co- 
lour deceiveth,  if  the  mind  of  him  that  is  to  be  perfuadcd,  do  of  itfelf 
over-conceive,  or  prejudge  of  the  greatnefs  of  any  thing  ;  for  then  the  break- 
ing of  it  will  make  it  feem  lefs,  becaufe  it  maketh  it  to  appear  more  ac- 
cording to  the  truth  :  and  therefore  if  a  man  be  in  ficknefs  or  pain,  the  time 
will  feem  longer  without  a  clock  or  hour-glafs,  than  with  it  ;  for  the  mind 
doth  value  every  moment,  and  then  the  hour  doth  rather  fum  up  the  mo- 
n;ients,  than  divide  the  day.  So  in  a  dead  plain  the  way  feemeth  the  longer, 
becaufe  the  eye  hath  preconceived  it  fliorter  than  the  truth ;  and  the  fruftra- 
ting  of  that  maketh  it  feem  longer  than  the  truth.  Therefore  if  any  man 
have  an  over-great  opinion  of  any  thing,  then  if  another  think  by  breaking 
it  into  feveral  confiderations,  he  fliall  make  it  feem  greater  to  him,  he  will 
be  deceived  ;  and  therefore  in  fuch  cafes  it  is  not  fafe  to  divide,  bnt  to  extol 
the  entire  flill  in  general.  Another  cafe  wherein  this  colour  deceiveth,  is, 
when  the  matter  broken  or  divided  is  not  comprehended  by  the  fenfe,  or 
made  at  once  in  refped:  of  the  diflracSing  or  fcattering  of  it ;  and  being  en- 
tire, and  not  divided,  is  comprehended:  as  an  hundred  pounds  in  heaps  of 
live  pounds,  will  fliew  more  than  in  one  grofs  heap,  fo  as  the  heaps  be  all 
upon  one  table  to  be  feen  at  once,  otherwife  not :  as  flowers  growing  fcatter- 
cd,  in  divers  beds,  will  fhew  more  than  if  they  did  grow  in  one  bed,  fo  as 
all  thofe  beds  be  within  a  plot,  that  they  be  objedt  to  view  at  once,  other- 
wife  not :  And  therefore  men,  whofe  living  lieth  together  in  one  fhire,  are 
commonly  counted  greater  landed  than  thofe  whofe  livings  are  difperfed, 
though  it  be  more,  becaufe  of  the  notice  and  comprehenfion.     A  third  cafe 
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wherein  this  colour  deceiveth,  and  it  is  not  fo  properly  a  cafe  or  reprehen- 
sion, as  it  is  a  counter  colour,  being  in  efFcdl  as  large  as  the  colour  itfelf : 
and  that  is,  omnis  compofitio  indigentiae  ciijiijdam  m  fvigulii  videtur  effe  par- 
ticeps,  becaufe  if  one  thing  would  ferve  the  turn,  it  were  ever  bell,  but  the 
defedl  and  imperfedlions  of  things  hath  brought  in  that  help  to  piece  them 
up;  as  it  is  faid,  Martha,  Martha,  attc72dis  ad plurima,  unuin Jufficit.  So 
likewife  hereupon  AEJop  framed  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  cat ;  whereas 
the  fox  bragged  what  a  number  of  fhifts  and  devices  he  had  to  get  from  the 
hounds,  and  the  cat  faid  he  had  but  one,  which  was  to  climb  a  tree,  which 
in  proof  was  better  worth  than  all  the  reft ;  whereof  the  proverb  grew,  rniilta 
novit  inilpcs,  fed  felis  uniim  magnum.  And  in  the  moral  of  this  fable  it 
comes  likewife  to  pafs,  that  a  good  fure  friend  is  a  better  help  at  a  pinch, 
than  all  the  ftratagems  and  policies  of  a  man's  own  wit.  So  it  falleth  out 
to  be  a  common  error  in  negotiating,  whereas  men  have  many  reafons  to 
induce  or  perfuade,  they  ftrive  commonly  to  utter  and  ufe  them  all  at  once, 
which  weakneth  them.  For  it  argueth,as  was  faid,  a  needinefs  in  every  of 
the  reafons  by  itfelf,  as  if  one  did  not  trufl  to  any  of  them,  but  fled  from 
one  to  another,  helping  himfelf  only  with  that  :  Et  quae  non  profunt  fmgula^ 
mukajiivdnt:  Indeed  in  a  fet  fpeech  in  an  aflembly,  it  is  expedted  a  man 
fhould  ule  all  his  reafons  in  the  cafe  he  handleth,  but  in  private  perfua- 
iions  it  is  always  a  great  error.  A  fourth  cafe  wherein  this  colour  may  be 
reprehended,  is  in  refped:  of  that  fame  "vis  unita  fortior,  according  to  the 
tale  of  the  French  king,  that  when  the  emperor's  emballador  had  recited  his 
mafler's  flyle  at  large,  which  confifleth  of  many  countries  and  dominions  j 
the  French  king  willed  his  chancellor,  or  other  minifter,  to  repeat  over  France 
as  many  times  as  the  other  had  recited  the  feveral  dominions;  intending  it 
was  equivalent  with  them  all,  and  more  compadled  and  united.  There  is 
alfo  appertaining  to  this  colour  another  point,  why  breaking  of  a  thing 
doth  help  it,  not  by  way  of  adding  a  fl:iew  of  magnitude  unto  it,  but  a  note 
of  excellency  and  rarity ;  whereof  the  forms  are,  where  fliall  you  find  fuch 
a  concurrence?  Great,  but  not  compleat;  for  it  feems  a  lefs  work  of  nature 
or  fortune,  to  make  any  thing  in  his  kind  greater  than  ordinary,  than  to 
make  a  ftrange  compofition.  Yet  if  it  be  narrowly  confidered,  this  colour 
will  be  reprehended  or  encountred,  by  imputing  to  all  excellencies  in  com- 
pofitions  a  kind  of  poverty,  or  at  leaii  a  cafualty  or  jeopardy ;  for  from  that 
which  is  excellent  in  greatnefs,  fomewhat  may  be  taken,  or  there  may  be 
a  decay,  and  yet  fufficiently  left;  but  from  that  which  hath  his  price  in 
compofition  if  you  take  away  any  thing,  or  any  part  do  fail,  all  is  difgrace. 

6.  Ctijus  privatio  bona,  malum ;  cnjns  prhatio  mala,  bonum. 

The  forms  to  make  it  conceived,  that  that  was  evil  which  is  changed 
for  the  better,  are,  he  that  is  in  hell  thinks  there  is  no  other  heaven.  Sa- 
tis quercus.  Acorns  were  good  till  bread  was  found,  Gfr.  And  of  the  other 
fide,  the  forms  to  make  it  conceived,  that  that  was  good  which  was  changed 
for  the  worfe  are,  bona  magis  carcndo  qiiam  fruetido  fentimus :  bona  a  tergo 
formojijjma :  good  things  never  appear  in  their  full  beauty,  till  they  turn 
their  back,  and  be  going  away,  &c.  The  reprehenfion  of  this  colour  is, 
that  the  good  or  evil  which  is  removed,  may  be  efteemed  good  or  evil  com- 
paratively, and  not  pofuively  or  fimply.  So  that  if  the  privation  be  good, 
it  follows  not  the  former  condition  was  evil,  but  lefs  good  ;  for  the  flower 
or  bloffom  is  a  pofitive  good,  although  the  remove  of  it  to  give  place  to 
the  fruit,  be  a  comparative  good.     So  in  the  tale  of  JEJop,  when  the  old 
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fainting  man  in  the  heat  of  the  day  cafl  down  his  burden,  and  called  for 
death  j  and  when  death  came  to  know  his  will  with  him,  faid,  it  \yas  for. 
nothing  but  to  help  him  up  with  his  burden  again.     It  doth  not  follow, 
that  becaufe  death,  which  was  the  privation  of  the  burden,  was  ill,  therefore 
the  burden  was  good.     And  in  this  part,  the  ordinary  form  oi  malum  ne- 
ceffarium  aptly  reprehendeth  this  colour ;  iov privatio  mali  Jiecejfarii  eji  malut 
and  yet  that  doth  not  convert  the  nature  of  the  necelTary  evil,  but  it  is  evil. 
Again,  it  cometh  fometimes  to  pafs,  that  there  is  an  eq^uality  in   the 
change  of  privation,  and  as  it  were  a  dilemma  boni,  or  a  dilemma  inali :  fo 
that  the  corruption  of  the  one  good,  is  a  generation  of  the  other.     Sorti 
pater  aequus  utrique  eJi  :  and  contrary,  the  remedy  of  the  one  evil,  is  the 
occafion  and  commenceftieot  of  another,  as  in  Scyl/a  and  Charybdis. 

7.  ^lod  bom  vie i hum  boniim,  quod  a  bono  remoiu?ny  malum. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  things,  that  things  contrary,  and  diftant  in  nature 
and  quality,  are  alfo  fever'd  and  disjoined  in  place ;  and  things  like  and 
confenting  in  quality,  are  placed,  and  as  it  were  quartered  together :  for 
partly  in  regard  of  the  nature,  to  fpread,  multiply,  and  infedl  in  fimilitude  ; 
and  partly  in  regard  of  nature  to  break,  expel,and  alter  that  which  is  difagree- 
able  and  contrary,  mofi:  tilings  do  either  aflbciate,  and  draw  near  to  them- 
felves  the  like,  or  at  leafl  affimilate  to  themfelves  that  which  approacheth 
near  them,  and  do  alfo  drive  away,  chafe  and  exterminate  their  contraries. 
And  that  is  the  reafon  commonly  yielded,  why  the  middle  region  of  the 
iair  (hould  be  coldeft,  becaufe  the  fun  and  ftars  are  either  hot  by  diredt 
beams,  or  by  refleftion.  The  diredl  beams  heat  the  upper  region,  the  re- 
fiedled  beams  from  the  earth  and  feas,  heat  the  lower  region.  That  which 
is  in  the  midft,  being  fartheft  diftant  in  place  from  thefe  two  regions  of 
heat,  are  moft  diftant  in  nature,  that  is  coldeft,  which  is  that  they  term 
cold  or  hoiper  antiperijlafm  ;  that  is,  environing  by  contraries  :  which  was 
pleafantly  taken  hold  of  by  him  that  faid,  that  an  honeft  man  in  thefe 
days,  muft  needs  be  more  honeft  than  in  ages  heretofore,  propter  antiperi- 
jlafm, becaufe  the  fhutling  of  him  in  the  midft  of  contraries,  muft  needs 
make  the  honefty  ftronger  and  more  compad;  in  itfelf  The  reprehenfion 
of  this  colour  is :  firft  many  things  of  amplitude  in  their  kind,  do  as  it  were 
engrofs  to  themfelves  all,  and  leave  that  which  is  next  them  moft  deftitute, 
as  the  (hoots  or  underwood,  that  grow  near  a  great  and  fpread  tree,  is  the 
moft  pined  and  flirubby  wood  of  the  field,  becaufe  the  great  tree  doth  de- 
prive and  deceive  them  of  fap  and  nourifliment  j  fo  he  faith  well,  divitis 
fervi  maxime  fervi :  and  the  comparifon  was  pleafant  of  him,  that  compared 
courtiers  attendant  in  the  courts  of  princes  without  great  place  or  office,  to 
fafting-days,  which  were  next  the  holy-days,  but  otherwife  were  the  leaneft 
days  in  all  the  week. 

Another  reprehenfion  is,  that  things  of  greatnefs  and  predominancy, 
though  they  do  not  extenuate  the  things  adjoining  in  fubftance,  yet  they 
drown  them  and  obfcure  them  in  fliew  and  appearance  j  and  therefore  the 
aftronomers  fay,  that  whereas  in  all  other  planets  conjunftion  is  the  per- 
fedteftamity3  the  fun  contrariwife  is  good  by  afpeit,  but  evil  by  con- 
jund:ion. 

A  third  reprehenfion  is,  becaufe  evil  approacheth  to  good  fometimes  for 
concealment,  fometimes  for  proted:ion  ;  and  good  to  evil  forconverfion  and 
reformation.     So  hypocrify  draweth  near  to  religion  for  covert,  and  hiding 
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it  felf}  faepe  latet  njitium  proximitate  boni ;  and  fandliiary  men,  which  were 
commonly  inordinate  men  and  malefadlors,  were  wont  to  be  nearefh  to 
priefts  and  prelates,  and  holy  men  j  for  the  majefty  of  good  things  is  fuch, 
as  the  confines  of  them  are  reverend.  On  the  other  fide,  our  Saviour 
charged  with  nearnefs  of  publicans  and  rioters,  faid,  thephyfician  approacheth 
thejicky  rather  than  the  lohole. 

8.  Sluod  qitis  culpa  fua  contraxit,  majustnahim:  quod  ab  externis  imponitiir^ 

minus  malum. 
The  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  fling  and  remorfe  of  the  mind  accufing  it 
felf,  doubleth  all  adverfity:  contrariwife,  the  confidering  and  recording  in- 
wardly, that  a  man  is  clear  and  free  from  fault,  and  juft  imputation,  doth 
attemper  outward  calamities.  For  if  the  will  be  in  the  fenfe,  and  in  the 
confcience  both,  there  is  a  gemination  of  it;  but  if  evil  be  in  the  one,  and 
comfort  in  the  other,  it  is  a  kind  of  compenfation:  fo  the  poets  in  trage- 
dies do  make  the  mod  paflionate  lamentation,  and  thofe  that  forerun  final 
defpair,  to  be  accufing,  queftioning,  and  torLuring  of  a  man's  life. 

Seque  unum  clainat  caufamque  caputque  mahrum. 
And  contrariwife,  the  extremities  of  worthy  perfons  have  been  annihila- 
ted in  the  confideration  of  their  own  good  deferving.  Befides,when  the  evil 
cometh  from  without,  there  is  left  a  kind  of  evaporation  of  grief,  if  it  come 
by  human  injury,  either  by  indignation,  and  meditating  of  revenge  from 
our  felves,  or  by  expedling  of  fore-conceiving,  X.hz.\.NemeJis  and  retribution 
will  take  hold  of  the  authors  of  our  hurt ;  or  if  it  be  by  fortune  or  acci- 
dent, yet  there  is  left  a  kind  of  expoftulation  againft  the  divine  powers. 

At  que  deos  at  que  a  fir  a  vocat  crudelia  mater. 

But  where  the  evil  is  derived  from  a  man's  own  fault,  there  all  ftrikes 
deadly  inwards,  and  fuffocateth.     The  reprehenfion  of  this  colour  is,  firit 
in  refpeft  of  hope,  for  reformation  of  our  faults  is  in  nojlra  potejlate  ;  but 
amendment  of  our  fortune  fimply,  is  not.     Therefore  Demojlhcnes,  in  many 
of  his  orations,  faith  thus  to  the  people  oi Athens :  That  which  having  re- 
gard to  the  time  paft,  is  the  worfe  point  and  circumftance  of  all  the  reft  ; 
that  as  to  the  time  to  come  is  the  befl: :  what  is  that  ?  Even  this,  that  by 
your  iloth,  irrefolution  and  mifgovernment,  your  affairs  are  grown  to  this 
declination  and  decay.     For  had  you  ufed  and  ordered  your  means  and  forces 
to  the  beft,  and  done  your  parts  every  way  to  tlie  full,  and  notwithftanding 
your  matters  fliould  have  gone  backward  in  this  manner  as  they  do,  there 
had  been  no  hope  left  of  recovery  or  reparation  ;  but  fince   it   hath   been 
only  by  our  own  errors,  &c.     So  EpiBetus  in  his  degrees  faith,  the  worft 
ftate  of  man  is  to  accufe  external   things,   better  than   that   to  accufe  a 
man's  felf,  and  beft  of  all  to  accufe  neither. 

Another  reprehenfion  of  this  colour,  is  in  refpeft  of  the  well  bearing 
of  evils,  wherewith  a  man  can  charge  no  body  but  himfelf,  which  maketh 
them  the  lefs. 
-..  .  ..  Leve  fit  quod  bene  fertur  onus. 

And  therefore  many  natures  that  are  either  extremely  proud,  and  will 
take  no  fault  to  themfelves,  or  elfe  very  true,  and  cleaving  to  themfelves 
(when  they  fee  the  blame  of  any  thing  that  falls  out  ill  muft  light  upon 
t^hemfelves)  have  no  other  fliift  but  to  bear  it  out  well,  and  to  make  the 
kaft  of  it;  for  as  we  fee  when  fometimes  a  fault  is  committed,  and  before 
v>  it 
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it  be  known  who  is  to  blame,  much  ado  is  made  of  it ;  but  after,  if  it  ap- 
pear to  be  done  by  a  fon,  or  by  a  wife,  or  by  a  near  friend,  then  it  is  light 
made  of:  fo  much  more  when  a  man  muft  take  it  upon  hlmfelf.  And 
therefore  it  is  commonly  feen,  that  women  that  marry  hulbands  of  their  own 
chu(ing  againft  their  friends  confents,  if  they  be  never  fo  ill  ufed,  yet  you 
fliall  feldom  fee  them  complain,  but  fet  a  good  face  on  it. 

9.  ^lod  opera  &  virtufe  nojlra  partum  eft,  majus  honiim  ;  quod  ab  alieno  be- 
neficio  I'd  ab  indulgentia  fortunae  delatuni  ejl,  minui  bonitm. 

The  reafons  are  firfl  the  future  hope,  becaufe  in  the  favours  of  others, 
or  the  good  winds  of  fortune,  we  have  no  ftate  or  certainty  ;  in  our  endea- 
vours or  abilities  we  have.  So  as  when  they  have  purchafed  us  one  good 
fortune,  we  have  them  as  ready  and  better  edged,  and  inured  to  procure 
another. 

The  forms  be  :  you  have  won  this  by  play,  you  have  not  only  the  wa- 
ter, but  you  have  the  receipt,  you  can  make  it  again  if  it  be  loft,  &c. 
Next,  becaufe  thele  properties  which  we  enjoy  by  the  benefit  of  others, 
carry  with  them  an  obligation  which  feemeth  a  kind  of  burden,  whereas 
the  other  which  derive  from  oiirfelves  are  like  the  freefl:  patents,  abj'que 
allquo  tnde  reddeyido  \  and  if  they  proceed  from  fortune  or  providence,  yet 
they  feem  to  touch  us  fecretly  with  the  reverence  of  the  divine  powers, 
whofe  favours  we  tafle,  and  therefore  work  a  kind  of  religious  fear  and 
reflraint ;  whereas  in  the  other  kind,  that  comes  to  pafs  which  the  prophet 
{^^z\^tx}njaetantur  &  exultant,  immolant plagisfuis,^  facrificant  reti fuo. 

Th  irdl  y,  Becaufe  that  which  cometh  unto  us  without  our  own  virtue, 
yielded  not  that  commendation  and  reputation ;  for  aftions  of  great  feli- 
city may  draw  wonder,  but  praife  lefs ;  as  Cicero  faid  to  Caejdr,  ^uae  mi' 
remur,  habcmus ;  quae  laudemus,  expeBaimis. 

Fourthly,  Becaufe  the  purchafes  of  our  own  induftry  are  joined 
commonly  with  labour  and  flrife,  which  gives  an  edge  and  appetite,  and 
makes  the  fruition  of  our  defires  more  pleafant.     Suavis  cibus  a  venatu. 

On  the  other  fide,  there  be  four  counter  colours  to  this  colour,  rather 
than  reprehenfions,  becaufe  they  be  as  large  as  the  colour  itfelf ;  firfl  be- 
caufe felicity  feemeth  to  be  a  charadter  of  the  favour  and  love  of  the  divine 
powers,  and  accordingly  worketh  both  confidence  in  ourfelves,  and  refpedt 
and  authority  from  others.  And  this  felicity  extendeth  to  many  cafual 
things,  whereunto  the  care  or  virtue  of  man  cannot  extend,  and  therefore 
feemeth  to  be  a  larger  good  ;  as  when  Caefar  faid  to  the  failor,  Caefarem 
portas  &  fortunam  ejus;  if  he  had  faid,  Gf  virtutem  ejus,  it  had  been  fmall 
comfort  againfl  a  tempeft,  otherwife  than  if  it  might  feem  upon  merit  to 
induce  fortune. 

Next,  whatfoever  is  done  by  virtue  and  induflry,  feems  to  be  done  by 
a  kind  of  habit  and  art,  and  therefore  open  to  be  imitated  and  followed  i 
whereas  felicity  is  imitable  :  fo  we  generally  fee,  that  things  of  nature  feem 
more  excellent  than  things  of  art,  becaufe  they  be  imitable  :  for,  quod  imi- 
tabile  eji,  potentta  quadam  "vulgatum  ejl. 

Thirdly,  Felicity  commendeth  thofe  things  which  come  without  our 
own  labour ;  for  they  feem  gifts,  and  the  other  leems  penniworths :  where- 
upon Plutarch  faith  elegantly  of  the  afts  oiTimoleon,  who  was  fo  fortunate, 
compared  with  the  afts  of  Agefilaus  and  Epaminondas ;  that  they  were  like 
Homer'%  verfes,  they  ran  fo  caiily  and  fo  well.     And  therefore  it  is  the  word 
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wc  give  unto  poefy,  terming  it  a  happy  vein,  becaufe  facility  feemeth  ever 
to  come  from  happinefs. 

Fourthly,  T\\\s  hmt  praeterfpem,  vel praetcr  expcBatum,  doth  in- 
creafe  the  price  and  pleafiire  of  many  things,  and  this  cannot  be  incident 
to  thofe  things  that  proceed  from  our  own  care  and  compafs. 

10.  Gradus  prhdtionis  major '■cidetur  qiiam  gradus  diminutionis;  &  rurfus 
gradus  wceptionis  major  vidctiir,  qiiam  gradiis  incre?}ieiiti. 

It  is  a  pofition  in  the  mathematicks,  that  there  is  no  proportion  between 
fomewhat  and  nothing,  therefore  the  degree  of  nuUity  and  quiddity  or  adl, 
feemeth  larger  than  the  degrees  of  increafe  and  decreafe ;  as  to  a  momcului 
it  is  more  to  lofe  one  eye,  than  to  a  man  that  hath  two  eyes.  So  if  one 
have  loft  divers  children,  it  is  more  grief  to  him  to  lofe  the  laft,  than  all 
the  reft ;  becaufe  he  is  jpes  gregis.  And  therefore  Sibylla  when  fhe  brought 
her  three  books,  and  had  burned  two,  did  double  the  whole  price  of  both 
the  other,  becaufe  the  burning  of  that  had  been  gradus  frivationis,  and  not 
diminutionis.  This  colour  is  reprehended  firfl  in  thofe  things,  the  ufe  and 
fervice  whereof,  refteth  in  fufficiency,  competency,  or  determinate  quanti- 
ty :  as  if  a  man  be  to  pay  one  hundred  pounds  upon  a  penalty,  it  is  more  to 
him  to  want  twelve  pence,  than  after  that  twelve  pence  fuppofed  to  be 
wanting,  to  want  ten  fliillings  more^  fo  the  decay  of  a  man's  eflate  feems 
to  be  moft  touched  in  the  degree,  when  he  firfl  grows  behind,  more  than 
afterwards,  when  he  proves  nothing  worth.  And  hereof  the  common  forms 
are,  J'era  infundoparfimonia,  and  as  good  never  a  whit,  as  never  the  bet- 
ter, ^c.  It  is  reprehended  alfo  in  refpedt  of  that  notion,  corruptio  nniui 
generatio  alterim :  fo  that  gradus  privatmiis  is  many  times  lefs  matter,  be- 
caufe it  gives  the  caufe  and  motive  to  fome  new  courfe.  As  when  Demo- 
jihenes  reprehended  the  people,  for  hearkening  to  the  conditions  offered  bv 
king  Philip,  being  not  honourable  nor  equal,  he  faith  they  were  but  ele- 
ments of  their  floth  and  weaknefs,  which  if  they  were  taken  away,  necefli- 
ty  would  teach  them  ftronger  refolutions.  So  dodlor  HeBor  was  wont  to 
fay  to  the  dames  of  London,  when  they  complained  they  were  they  could 
not  tell  how,  but  yet  they  could  not  endure  to  take  any  medicine,  he 
would  tell  them,  their  way  was  only  to  be  fick,  for  then  they  would  be 
glad  to  take  any  medicine. 

Thirdly,  This  colour  may  be  reprehended,  in  refpedl  that  the  degree 
of  decreafe  is  more  fenfitive  than  the  degree  of  privation,  for  in  the  mind 
oi  vazw  gradus  diminutionis  may  work  a  wavering  between  hope  and  fear, 
and  fo  keep  the  mind  in  fufpence,  from  fettling  and  accommodating  in 
patience  and  refolution  j  hereof  the  common  forms  are,  better  eye  out, 
than  always  ake  ;  make  or  mar,  c^c 

For  the  fecond  branch  of  this  colour,  it  depends  upon  the  fame  general 
reafon  :  hence  grew  the  common  place  of  extolling  the  beginning  of  every 
thing  :  dimidium  faSli  qui  bene  coepit  habet.  This  made  the  aftrologers  fo 
idle  as  to  judge  of  a  man's  nature  and  defliny,  by  the  conflellation  of  the 
moment  of  his  nativity,  or  conception.  This  colour  is  reprehended,  be- 
caufe many  inceptions  are  but  as  Epicurus  termeth  them,  tentamenta^  that  is, 
imperfedl  offers  and  eifays,  which  vanifli  and  come  to  no  fubflance  without 
an  iteration  ;  fo  as  in  fuch  cafes  the  fecond  degree  feems  the  worthieft,  as 
the  body-horfe  in  the  cart,  that  draweth  more  than  the  fore-horfe :  hereof 
the  common  forms  are,  the  fecond  blow  makes  the  fray,  the  fecond  word 
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makes  the  bargain ;  alter  jnalo  principium  dedit,  alter  jnodum abjhilit ,  &c.  Ano- 
ther repiehcnfion  of  this  colour  is  in  refpedl  of  defatigation,  which  makes 
perfeverance  of  greater  dignity  than  inception,  for  chance  or  inftindt  of  na- 
ture may  caufe  inception  ;  but  fettled  affedlion,  or  judgment,  maketh  the 
continuance. 

Th  iRDLY,  this  colour  is  reprehended  in  fuch  things,  which  have  a  natu- 
ral courfc  and  inclination,  contrary  to  an  inception.  So  that  the  inception 
is  continually  evacuated  and  gets  no  flart,  but  there  behoveth  prima  in- 
ccptio,  as  in  the  common  form,  nofi  progredi  eft  regredi,  qui  non  prqficit 
deficit,  running  againfi:  the  hill ;  rowing  againfl  the  ftream,  &c.  For  if  it 
be  with  the  ftream  or  with  the  hill,  then  the  degree  of  inception  is  more 
than  all  the  reft. 

Fourthly,  this  colour  is  to  be  underftood  o^ gradus  inceptionis  a poten^ 
tia  ad  aStum,  comparatus  cum  gradu  ab  aSlu  ad  incrementum.  For  other- 
wile,  major  •videtur  gradus  ab  impotentia^  adpotentiami  quam  a  potentia  ad 
aStum^ 
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TO     THE 

Moft   Illuftrious    and    moft  Excellent 

PRINCE 

CHARLES, 

Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Cornmal/, 
Earl  of  Chefter,    &c. 


It  may  please  Your  Highness, 

IN  part  of  my  acknowledgment  to  your  highnefs,  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  laft  king  of  England^  that  was 
anceftor  to  the  king  your  father,  and  your  felf  j  and  was  that  king 
to  whom  both  unions  may  in  a  fort  refer:  that  of  the  rofes  being  in 
him  confummate,  and  that  of  the  kingdoms  by  him  begun :  befides,  his 
times  deferve  it.  For  he  was  a  wife  man,  and  an  excellent  king  ;  and  yet 
the  times  were  rough,  and  full  of  mutations,  and  rare  accidents.  And  it 
is  with  times,  as  it  Ts  with  ways :  Some  are  more  up-hill  and  down-hill, 
and  fome  are  more  flat  and  plain  ;  and  the  one  is  better  for  the  liver,  and 
the  other  for  the  writer,  I  have  not  flattered  him,  but  took  him  to  life  as 
well  as  I  could,  fitting  fo  far  off",  and  having  no  better  light.  It  is  true,  your 
highnefs  hath  a  living  pattern,  incomparable,  of  the  king  your  father  :  But 
it  is  not  amifs  for  you  alfo  to  fee  one  of  thefe  ancient  pisces.  God  preferva 
your  highnefs. 

Your  highnefs  mofl:  himible 

and  devoted  fervant, 

Francis  St.  Alban. 
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AFTER  that  Richard  the  third  of  that  name,  king  in  fad:  on- 
ly, but  tyrant  both  in  title  and  regiment,  and  fo  commonly 
termed  and  reputed  in  all  times  fince,  was  by  the  divine  re- 
venge, favouring  the  defign  of  an  exile-man,  overthrown  and 
flain  at  Bojhaort b- field  :  Tr.ere  fucceeded  in  the  kingdom  the  ear!  of  jR/r/>- 
mond,  thence-forth  flyled  Hcnn  the  fevcnth.  The  king  immediately  af- 
ter the  vidtory,  as  one  that  had  been  bred  under  a  devout  mother,  and  was 
in  his  nature  a  great  obferver  of  religious  forms,  caufed  Te  Deum  laudamiis 
to  be  folemnly  fung  in  the  prefcnce  of  the  whole  army  upon  the  place, 
and  was  himfelf  with  general  applaufe,  and  great  cries  of  jov,  in  a  kind 
of  military  eledlion,  or  recognition,  faluted  king.  Mean  while  the  body 
of  Richard,  after  many  indignities  and  reproaches,  (the  diriges  and  obfe- 
quies  of  the  common  people  towards  tyrants)  was  obfcureiy  buried.  For 
tliough  the  king  of  his  noblenefs  gave  charge  unto  the  friars  of  Leicejlcr  to 
fee  an  honourable  interment  to  be  given  to  it,  yet  the  religious  people  them- 
felves  (being  not  free  from  the  humours  of  the  vulgar)  neglefted  it ;  where- 
in neverthelefs  they  did  not  then  incur  any  man's  blame  or  cenfure  :  No  man 
thinking  any  ignominy  or  contumely  unworthy  of  him,  that  had  been  the 
executioner  of  king  Henry  the  fixth  (that  innocent  prince)  A^ith  his  own 
hands;  the  contriver  of  the  death  of  the  duke  oi  CJarcuceh'iS'  brother;  the 
murtherer  of  his  two  nephews,  (one  of  them  his  lawful  king  in  the  pre- 
fent,  and  the  other  in  the  future,  failing  of  liim)  and  vehemently  fufpeded 
to  have  been  the  impoifoncr  of  his  wife,  thereby  to  make  vacant  his  bed, 
for  a  n-iariiage  within  the  degrees  forbidden.  And  although  he  were  a  prince 
in  military  virtue  approved,  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  Englilb  ration, 
and  likewife  a  good  law-rraker,    for  the  cafe  and  folace  of  die  common 
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people;  yet  his  cruelties  and  parricides,  in  the  opinion  of  all  men,  weighed 
down  his  virtues  and  merits ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  wife  men,  even  thofe 
virtues  themfelves  were  conceived  to  be  rather  feigned  and  afFefted  things 
tp  ferye  his  ambition,  than  true  qualities  ingenerate  in  his  judgment  or  na- 
ture.    And  therefore  it  was  noted  by  men  of  great  underftanding  (who  fee- 
ing his  after-ad:s,  looked  back  upon  his  former  proceedings)  that  even  in 
the  time  of  king  Edward  his  brother,   he  was  not  without  lecret  trains  and 
mines  to  turn  envy  and  hatred  upon  his  brother's  government ;  as  having  an 
expedlation  and  a  kind  of  divination,  that  the  king,  by  reafon  of  his  many 
diforders,  could  not  be  of  long  life,  but  was  like  to  leave  his  fons  of  tender 
years ;  and  then  he  knew  well,  how  eafy  a  ftep  it  was,  from  the  place  of  a 
proteflor,  and  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  to  the  crown.     And  that  out  of  this 
deep  root  of  ambition  it  fprung,  that  as  well  at  the  treaty  of  peace  that  paf- 
fed  between  Edivard  the  fourth,   and  Lewis  the  eleventh  of  France,  con- 
cluded by  interview  of  both  kings  at  Piqiien\\  as  upon  all  other  occafions, 
Richard  then  duke  of  Glciicefter  flood  ever  upon  the  lide  of  honour,  railing 
his  own  reputation  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  king  his  brother,  and  drawing 
the  eyes  of  all  (efpecially  of  the  nobles  and  foldiers)  upon  himfelf ;  as  if  the 
king  by  his  voluptuous  life  and  mean  marriage,  were  become  eifeminate 
and  lefs  fenfible  of  honour,  and  reafon  of  ftate,  than  was  fit  for  a  king.    And 
as  for  the  politick  and  wholefome  laws  which  were  enabled  in  his  time, 
they  were  interpreted  to  be  but  the  brocage  of  an  ufurper,  thereby  to  woo 
and  win  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  being  confcious  to  himfelf,  that  the  true 
obligations  of  fovereignty  in  him  failed,  and  were  wanting.     But  king  Hen- 
ry, in  the  very  entrance  of  his  reign,  and  the  inftant  of  time  when,  the 
kingdom  was  caft  into  his  arms,  met  with  a  point  of  great  difficulty,  and 
-knotty  to  folve,  able  to  trouble  and  confound  the  wifeft  king  in  the  newnels 
of  his  eftate;  and  fo  much  the  more,  becaufe  it  could  not  endure  a  delibe- 
ration, but  mufl:  be  at  once  deliberated  and  determined.     There  were  fallen 
to  his  lot,  and  concurrent  in  his  perfon,  three  feveral  titles  to  the  imperial 
crown.     The  firft,  the  title  of  the  lady  E/Zz^i^^/'Z',  with  whom,  by  prece- 
dent pad:  with  the  party  that  brought  him  in,  he  was  to  marry.     The  fe- 
cond,  the  ancient  and  long  difputed  title  (both  by  plea  and  arms)  of  the 
houfe  of  Lancajler,  to  which  he  was  inheritor  in  his  own  perfon.     The 
third,  the  title  of  the  fword  or  conquefl:,  for  that  he  came  in  by  vidtory  of 
battel,  and  that  the  king  in  polTeffion  was  llain  in  the  field.     The  firfl  of 
thefe  was  faireft,  and  mod  like  to  give  contentment  to  the  people,  who  by 
two  and  twenty  years  reign  oi kmgEdward  the  fourth,  had  been  fully'made 
capable  of  the  clearnefs  of  the  title  of  the  white  rofe  or  houfe  of  Tork ;  and 
by  the  mild  and  plaufible  reign  of  the  fame  king  toward  his  latter  time, 
were  become  affeftionate  to  that  line.     But  then  it  lay  plain  before  his  eyes, 
that  if  he  relied  upon  that  title,  he  could  be  but  a  king  at  courtefy,  and 
have  rather  a  matrimonial  than  a  regal  power  ^  the  right  remaining  in  his 
queen,  upon  whofe  deceafe,  either  with  illiae  or  without  iffue,  he  was  to 
give  place,  and  be  removed.     And  though  he  fliould  obtain  by  parliament 
to  be  continued,  yet  he  knew  there  was  a  very  great  difference  between  a 
king  that  holdeth  his  crown  by  a  civil  adl  of  ellates,  and  one  that  holdeth 
it  originally  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  defcent  of  blood.     Neither  wanted 
there  even  at  that  time  fecret  rumours  and  v/hifperings  (which  afterwards 
gathered  flrength  ajid  turned  to  great  troubles)  that  the  two  young  fons  of 
king  Edward  the  fourth,  or  one  of  them,  (which  were  faid  to  be  deftroy- 
ed  in  the  Tower,)  were  not  indeed  murthered,  but  conveyed  fccretly  away, 
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and  were  yet  living :  which  if  it  had  been  true,  had  prevented  the  title  of 
the  ladv  Elizabeth.  On  the  other  fide,  if  he  flood  upon  his  own  title  of 
the  houle  o^  Laiicajler^  inherent  in  his  perfon,  he  knew  it  was  a  title  con- 
demned by  parliament,  and  generally  prejudged  in  the  common  opinion  of 
the  realm,  and  that  it  tended  diredly  to  the  difinherifon  of  the  line  of  Torky 
held  then  the  indubitate  heirs  of  the  crown.  So  that  if  he  lliould  have  no 
iifue  by  the  lady  Elizabeth,  which  ihould  be  dependents  of  the  double  line, 
then  the  ancient  flames  of  dilcord  and  inteftine  wars  upon  the  competition 
of  both  houfes,  would  again  return  and  revive. 

As  for  conqueft,  notwithftanding  fir  William  Sfatiky,  after  fome  accla- 
mations of  the  foldiers  in  the  field,  had  put  a  crown  of  ornament  (which 
Richard  wore  in  the  battel,  and  was  found  amongft  the  fpoils)  upon  king 
Henry's  head,  as  if  there  were  his  chief  title  >  yet  he  remembred  well  upon 
what  conditions  and  agreements  he  was  brought  in  ;  and  that  to  claim  as 
conqueror,  was  to  put  as  well  his  own  party  as  the  reft,  into  terror  and 
fear  ;  as  that  which  gave  him  power  of  difannulling  of  laws,  and  difpoling 
of  mens  fortunes  and  eftates,  and  the  like  points  of  abfolute  power,  being 
in  themfelves  fo  harfli  and  odious,    as  that  William  himfelf,  commonly 
called  the  conqueror,  howfoever  he  ufed  and  exercifed  the  power  of  a  con-  . 
queror  to  reward  his  Normans,  yet  he  forbore  to  ufe  that  claim  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  mixed  it  with  a  titulary  pretence,  grounded  upon  the  will  and 
defignation  of  Eckvard  the  Confeffor.     But  the  king,  out  of  the  greatnefs 
of  his  own  mind,  prefently  caft  the  die  ;  and  the  inconveniences  appearing 
unto  him  on  all  parts,  and  knowing  there  could  not  be  any  interreign,  or 
fufpenfion  of  title,  and  preferring  his  affeftion  to  his  own  line  and  blood, 
and  liking  that  title  beft  which  made  him  independent ;  and  being  in  his 
nature  andconftitution  of  mind  not  very  apprehenfive  or  forecafting  of  fu- 
ture events  afar  off,  but  an  entertainer  of  fortune  by  the  day  ;  refolved  to 
reft  upon  the  title  oi  Laticajler  as  the  main,  and  to  ufe  the  other  two,  that 
of  marriage,  and  that  of  battel,  but  as  fupporters  the  one  to  appeafe  fecret 
difcontents,  and  the  other  to  beat  down  open  murmur  and  difpute  j  not 
forgetting  that  the  fame  title  of  Lancajler  had  formerly  maintained  a  pof- 
feffion  of  three  defcents  in  the  crown  ;  and  might  have  proved  a  perpetuity, 
had  it  not  ended  in  the  weaknefs  and  inability  of  the  laft  prince.      Where- 
upon the  king  prefently  that  very  day,  being  the  two  and  twentieth  oi  Au- 
guft,  affumed  the  ftile  of  king  in  his  own  name,  without  mention  of  the 
lady  Elizabeth  at  all,  or  any  relation  thereunto.     In  which  courfe  he  ever 
after  perlifted  ;  which  did  ipin  him  a  thread  of  many  feditions  and  troubles. 
The  king  full  of  thefe  thoughts,  before  his  departure  from  Leicefter,  dif- 
patch'd  fir  Robert  Wilhughb^  to  the  caftle  of  Shcrif-Hutton  in  Tirkjhirey 
where  were  kept  in  fafe  cuftody,  by  ^xngRichard's  commandment,  both  the 
lady  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  king  Edward,  and  Edivard  Plafitagenet,  fon 
and  heir  to  George  duke  of  Clarence.     This  Edward  was  by  the  king's  war- 
rant delivered  from  the  conftable  of  the  caftle,  to  the  hand  of  fir  Robert 
Witloughhy;  and  by  him  with  all  (afety  and  diligence  conveyed  to  the  tower 
oi London,  where  he  was  fliut  up  clofc  prifoner.     Which  adl  of  the  king's 
(being  an  adl  merely  of  policy  and  power)  proceeded  not  fo  much  from 
any  apprehenfion  he  had  of  doftor  Shaw's  tale  at  Paul's  crofs,  for  the  ba- 
ftarding  of  Edward  the  fourth's  ifi'ue  ;  in  which  cafe  this  young  gentleman 
was  to  fucceed,   (for  that  fable  was  ever  exploded)   but  upon  a  fettled  dif- 
pofition  to  deprefs  all  eminent  perfons  of  the  line  of  Tork.     Wherein  ftill 
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the  king,  out  of  ftrength  of  will,  or  weaknefs  of  judgment,  did  ufe  tofhew 
a  little  more  of  the  party,   than  of  the  king. 

For  the  lady  Elizabeth,  fhe  received  alfo  a  direftion  to  repair  with  all 
convenient  fpeed  to  London,  and  there  to  remain  with  the  queen  dowager 
her  mother  ;  which  accordingly  (he  foon  after  did,  accompanied  with  many 
noblemen  and  ladies  of  honour.     In  the  mean  feafon  the  king  fet  forwards 
by  eafy  journeys  to  the  city  of  London^  receiving  the  acclamations  and  ap- 
plaufes  of  the  people  as  he  went,  which  indeed  were  true  and  unfeigned,  as 
might  well  appear  in  the  very  demonftrations  and  fulnefs  of  the  cry.     For 
they  thought  generally,  that  he  was  a  prince  as  ordained  and  fent  down 
from  heaven,  to  unite  and  put  to  an  end  the  long  diffenfions  of  the  two 
lioufes  ;  which  although  they  had  had  in  the  times  of  Henry  the   fourth, 
Henry  the  fifth,  and  a  part  of  Henry  the  fixth,  on  the  one  fide,  and  the 
times  oi  Edivard\k\t  fourth  on  the  other,  lucid  intervals  and  happy  paufesj 
yet  they  did  ever  hang  over  the  kingdom,  ready  to  break  forth   into  new 
perturbations  and  calamities:  And  as  his  vidtory  gave  him    the   knee,    (o 
his  purpofe  of  marriage  with  the  lady  Elizabeth,  gave  him  the  heart ;  fo 
that  both  knee  and  heart  did  truly  bow  before  him. 

He  on  the  other  fide  with  great  vvifdom,  (not  ignorant  of  the  afFedllons 
■and  fears  of  the  people)  to  difperfe  the  conceit  and  terror  of  a  conquefl, 
Iiad  given  order,  that  there  fliould  be  nothing  in  his  journey  like  unto  a 
warlike  march  or  manner  ;  but  rather  like  unto  the  progrefs  of  a  king  in 
full  peace  and  aflhrance. 

He  entered  the  city  upon  a  faturday,  as  he  had  alfo  obtained  the  viftory 
upon  a  faturday;  which  day  of  the  week,  firfi;  upon  an  obfervation,  and 
afcer  upon  memory  and  fancy,  he  accounted  and  chofe  as  a  day  profperous 
unto  him. 

The  mayor  and  companies  of  the  city  received  him  at  Shoreditch -, 
whence  with  great  and  honourable  attendance,  and  troops  of  noblemen, 
and  perfons  of  quality,  he  entered  the  city  ;  himfelf  not  being  on  horfe- 
back,  or  in  any  open  chair,  or  throne,  but  in  a  clofe  chariot,  as  one  that 
having  been  fometime  an  enemy  to  the  whole  ftate,  and  a  proicribsd  per- 
fon,  chofe  rather  to  keep  ftate,  and  ftrike  a  reverence  into  the  people, 
than  to  fawn  upon  them. 

He  went  fiilt  into  fliint  Paul's  church,  where  not  meaning  that  the 
people  (hould  forget  too  foon  that  he  came  in  by  battle,  he  made  offer- 
tory of  his  ftandards ;  and  had  orizons  and  'Te  Deiim  again  fung,  and  went 
to  his  lodging  prepared  in  the  bifhop  of  London's  palace,  where  he  ftayed 
for  a  time. 

During  his  abode  there,  he  afi"embled  his  council,  and  other  principal 
perfons,  in  prefcnce  of  whom  he  did  renew  again  his  promife,  to  marry 
with  the  lady  Elizabeth.  This  he  did  the  rather^  becaufe  having  at  his 
coming  out  o^ Britain  given  artificially,  for  ferving  of  his  own  turn,  fome 
hopes,  in  cafe  he  obtained  the  kingdom,  to  marry  Anne,  inheritrefs  to  the 
duchy  o^ Britain,  whom  Charles  the  eighth  o{ France  foon  after  married  ; 
it  bred  fome  doubt  and  fufpicion  amongll  divers  that  he  was  not  fincere, 
or  at  leaft  not  fixed  in  going  on  v/ith  the  match  oi England  fo  much  de- 
fired  :  which  conceit  alfo,  though  it  were  but  talk  and  difcourfe,  did  much 
afflift  the  poor  lady  Elizabeth  herfelf.  But  howfoever  he  both  truly  in- 
tended it,  and  defired  alfo  it  fliould  be  fo  believed,  (the  better  to  extinguifli 
envy  and  contradidtion  to  his  other  purpofes;)  yet  was  he  refolved  in  him- 
felf not  to  proceed  to  the  confummation  thereof,  till  his  coronation,  and  a 
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parliament  were  paft.  The  one,  left  a  joint  coronation  of  himfelf  and  his 
queen  might  give  any  countenance  of  participation  of  title  ;  the  other,  left 
in  the  entailing  of  the  crown  to  himfelf,  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  by 
parliament,  the  votes  of  the  parliament  might  any  ways  refled:  upon  her. 

About  this  time  in  autumn,  towards  the  end  of Sepfemlfer,  there  began 
and  reigned  in  the  city  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  difeafe  then  new: 
which  of  the  accidents  and  manner  thereof,  they  called  the  fwcating  fick- 
nefs.     This  difeafe  had  a  fwift  courfe,  both  in  the  fick  body,  and  in  the 
time  and  period  of  the  lafting  thereof;  for  they   that  were   taken  with  it, 
upon  four  and  twenty  hours  efcaping,   were  thought  almoft  afllired.     And 
as  to  the  time  of  the  malice  and  reign  of  the  difeafe  ere  it  ceafed  ;  it  be- 
gan about  the  one  and  twentieth  of  September,  and  cleared  up  before  the 
end  oiOSiober,  infomuch  as  it  was  no  hinderance  to  the  king's  coronation, 
which  was  the  laft  of  Odiobcr ;  nor  (which  was  more)  to  the  holding   of 
the  parliament,  which  began  but  fevtn  days  after.     It  was  a  peftilent  fever, 
but  (as  it  feemeth)  not  feated  in  the  veins  or  humours,  for  that  there  fol- 
lowed no  carbuncle,  no  purple  or  livid  fpots,  or  the  like,  the  mafs  of  the 
body  being  not  tainted  ;  only  a  malign  vapour  flew  to  the  heart,  and  feized 
the  vital  fpirits;  which  ftirred  nature  to  ftrive  to  fend   it  forth  by  an  ex- 
treme fweat.     And  it  appeared  by  experience,  that  this  difeafe  was  rather 
a  furprize  of  nature,  than  obftinate  to  remedies,  if  it  were  in  time  looked 
unto.     For  if  the  patient  were  kept  in  an  equal  temper,  both  for  clothes, 
fire,  and  drink,  moderately  warm,  with  temperate  cordials,  whereby  nature's 
work  was  neither  irritated  by  heat,  nor  turned  back  by  cold,  he  common- 
ly recovered.     But  infinite  perfons  died  fuddenly  of  it,  before  the  manner 
of  the  cure  and  attendance  was  known.     It  was   conceived  not   to  be  an 
epidemick  difeafe,  but  to  proceed  from  a  malignity  in  the  conftitution   of 
the  air,  gathered  by  the  predifpolitions  of  feafons ;  and  the  fpeedy  celfation 
declared  as  much. 

On  Simon  and  yude's  eve,  the  king  dined  with  Thomas  Bonrchier^avch- 
bifhop  of Cflfl/^ri^z/r)' and  cardinal;  :LX\d  from  Lambeth  went  by  land  over 
the  bridge  to  the  tower,  where  the  morrow  after  he  made  twelve  knights 
bannerets.  But  for  creations  he  difpenfed  thein  with  a  fparing  hand.  For 
notvv'ithftanding  a  field  fo  lately  fought,  and  a  coronation  fo  near  at  hand, 
he  only  created  three :  JaJpereoLxX  of  Pembroke,  (the  king's  uncle)  was  cre- 
ated duke  of  Bedford;  Thomas  the  lord  Stan/ev,  (the  king's  Either  in  law) 
eavl  of  Derby ;  and  Edward  Courtney  ta.r\  of  Devon  ;  though  the  king  had 
then  neverthelefs  a  purpofe  in  himfelf  to  make  more  in  time  of  parliament ; 
bearing  a  wife  and  decent  refpedl  to  diftribute  his  creations,  fome  to  honour 
his  coronation,  and  fome  his  parliament. 

The  coronation  followed  two  days  after,  upon  the  thirtieth  day  of OBo- 
ber,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1485  ;  at  which  time  Innocent  the  eighth  was 
pope  of  Rome  ;  Frederick  the  third  emperor  of  A/main  ;  znd  Maximilian  his 
fon  newly  chofen  king  of  the  Romans;  Charles  the  eighth  king  of  France; 
Ferdinando  and  Ifabella  king  and  queen  of  Spain;  and  James  the  third  king 
of  Scotland :  with  all  which  kings  and  ftates,  the  king  was  at  that  time  in 
good  peace  and  amity.  At  which  day  alfo  (as  if  the  crown  upon  his  head 
had  put  perils  into  his  thoughts)  he  did  inftitute,  for  the  better  fecurity  of 
his  perfon,  a  band  of  fifty  archers,  under  a  captain,  to  attend  him,  by  the 
name  of  yeomen  of  his  guard  :  and  yet  that  it  might  be  thought  to  be  ra- 
ther a  matter  of  dignity,  after  the  imitation  of  that  he  had  known  abroad, 
than  any  matter  of  diffidence  appropriate  to  his  own  cafe,  he  made  it  to 
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be  underftood  for  an  ordinance  not  temporary,  but  to  hold  in  fucceffion 
for  ever  after. 

The  feventh  of  November  the  king  held  his  parliament  at  Wefiminfter, 
which  he  had  fummoned  immediately  after  his  coming  to  London.  His  ende 
in  calling  a  parliament,  (and  that  fo  fpeedily)  were  chiefly  three ;  firft,  to 
procure  the  crown  to  be  entailed  upon  himfelf.  Next,  to  have  the  at- 
tainders of  all  his  party  (which  were  in  no  fmall  number)  reverfed,  and  all 
ads  of  hoflility  by  them  done  in  his  quarrel,  remitted  and  difcharged  ;  and 
on  the  other  fide,  to  attaint  by  parliament  the  heads  and  principals  of  his 
enemies.  The  third,  to  calm  and  quiet  the  fears  of  the  reft  of  that  party 
by  a  general  pardon  5  not  being  ignorant  in  how  great  danger  a  kingftands 
from  his  fubjedts,  when  moft  of  his  fubjedls  are  confcious  in  themfelves, 
that  they  Hand  in  his  danger.  Unto  thefe  three  fpecial  motives  of  a  parlia- 
ment was  added,  that  he  as  a  prudent  and  moderate  prince  made  this  judg- 
ment, that  it  was  fit  for  him  to  haften  to  let  his  people  fee,  that  he  meant 
to  govern  by  law,  howfoever  he  came  in  by  the  fword;  and  fit  alfo  to  re- 
claim them  to  know  him  for  their  king,  whom  they  had  fo  lately  talked  of 
as  an  enemy,  or  baniflied  man.  For  that  which  concerned  the  entailing  of 
the  crown  ;  (more  than  that  he  was  true  to  his  own  will,  that  he  would  not 
endure  any  mention  oi\\'\Q\z^^  Rlizabeth,  no  not  in  the  nature  of  fpecial 
entail  3)  he  carried  it  otherwife  with  great  wifdom  and  meafure.  For  he  did 
not  prefs  to  have  the  ad:  penned  by  way  of  declaration  or  recognition  of 
right }  as  on  the  other  fide,  he  avoided  to  have  it  by  new  law  or  ordinance, 
but  chofe  rather  a  kind  of  middle  way,  by  way  of  efiiablifliment,  and  that 
under  covert  and  indifferent  words;  that  the  inheritance  of  the  crown 
fliould  reft,  remain,  and  abide  in  the  king, {s?*;.  which  words  might  equally 
be  applied  ;  that  the  crown  iliould  continue  to  him  :  but  whether  as  having 
former  right  to  it,  (which  was  doubtful)  or  having  it  then  in  fad  and  pof- 
fefllon  (which  no  man  denied)  was  left  fair  to  interpretation  either  way. 
And  again,  for  the  limitation  of  the  entail,  he  did  not  prefs  it  to  go  farther 
than  to  himfelf  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body,  not  Ipeaking  of  his  right  I:ieirs; 
but  leaving  that  to  the  law  to  decide:  fo  as  the  entail  might  feem  rather 
a  perfonal  favour  to  him  and  his  children,  than  a  total  difinherifon  to  the 
houfe  of  Tor k.  And  in  this  form  was  the  law  drawn  and  pafled.  Which 
ftatute  he  procured  to  be  confirmed  by  the  pope's  bull  the  year  following, 
with  mention  neverthelefs  (by  way  of  recital)  of  his  other  titles,  both  of  de- 
fcent  and  conqueft.  So  as  now  the  wreath  of  three,  was  made  a  wreath  of 
five  ;  for  to  the  three  firft  titles  of  the  two  houfes,  or  lines,  and  conqueft, 
were  added  two  more,  the  authorities  parliamentary  and  papal. 

The  king  likewife  in  the  reverfal  of  the  attainders  of  his  partakers,  and 
difcharging  them  of  all  offences  incident  to  his  fervice  and  fuccour,  had 
his  will;  and  ads  did  pafs  accordingly.  In  the  pafTage  whereof,  exception 
was  taken  to  divers  perfons  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  for  that  they  were 
attainted,  and  thereby  not  legal,  nor  habilitate  to  fervein  parliament,  being 
difabled  in  the  higheft  degree  ;  and  that  it  ftiould  be  a  great  incongruity  to 
have  them  to  make  laws,  who  themfelves  were  not  inlawed.  The  truth 
was,  that  divers  of  thofe  which  had  in  the  time  of  king  Richard  been  ftrong- 
cft,  and  moft  declared  for  the  king's  party,  were  returned  knights  and  bur- 
^elTes  for  the  parliament ;  whether  by  care  or  recommendation  from  the 
Irate,  or  the  voluntary  inclination  of  the  people :  many  of  which  had  been 
by  Richard  the  third  attainted  by  outlawries,  or  otherwife.  The  king 
was  fomewhat  troubled  with  this ;  For  though  it  had  a  grave  and  fpecious 
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fhew,  yet  it  refledled  upon  his  party.  But  wifely  not  fliewing  himfelf  at 
all  moved  therewith,  he  would  not  underftand  it  but  as  a  cafe  in  law,  and 
wiHied  the  judges  to  be  advifed  thereupon  ;  who  for  that  purpofc  were 
forthwith  aitembled  in  the  exchequer-chamber  (which  is  the  counfel-cham- 
ber  of  the  judges  :)  and  upon  deliberation  they  gave  a  grave  and  fafe  opinion 
and  advice,  mixed  with  law  and  convenience ;  which  was,  that  the  knights 
and  burgeffes  attainted  by  the  courfe  of  law,  fhould  forbear  to  come  into 
the  houfe,  till  a  law  were  pafTed  for  the  reverfal  of  their  attainders. 

It  was  at  that  time  incidently  moved  amongft  the  judges  in  their  con- 
fultation,  what  fliould  be  done  for  the  king  himfelf,  who  iikewife  was  at- 
tainted? But  it  was  with  unanimous  confent  refolved,  that  the  crown 
takes  away  all  defeats  and  ftops  in  blood  :  and  that  from  the  time  the  king 
did  afTume  the  crown,  the  fountain  was  cleared,  and  all  attainders  and 
corruption  of  blood  difcharged.  But  neverthelcfs,  for  honour's  fake,  it 
was  ordained  by  parliament,  that  all  records  wherein  there  was  any  me- 
mory, or  mention  of  the  king's  attainder,  fliould  be  defaced,  cancelled, 
and  taken  off  the  file. 

But  on  the  part  of  the  king's  enemies  there  were  by  parliament  attaint- 
ed, the  late  duke  ot  GlGucejlet\  calling  himfelf  i?/r/)^rJ  the  third  j  the  duke 
o^  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  6'«rm',  vifcount  LoW,  the  lord  Ferrars,  the  lord 
Zoucb,  Richard  Ratcliff'e,  William  Catejby,  and  many  others  of  degree  and 
quality.  In  which  bills  of  attainders,  neverthelefs  there  were  contained 
many  juft  and  temperate  claufes,  favingsand  provifoes,  well  fliewing  and 
fore-tokening  the  wifdom,  fl:ay,  and  moderation  of  the  king's  fpirit  ofeo- 
vernment.  And  for  the  pardon  of  the  reft,  that  had  flood  againfl  the  king, 
the  king,  upon  a  fecond  advice,  thought  it  not  fit  it  fhould  pafs  by  parlia- 
ment, the  better  (being  matter  of  grace)  to  impropriate  the  tiianks  to  him- 
felf: ufing  only  the  opportunity  of  a  parliament  time,  the  better  to  dilperfe 
it  into  the  veins  of  the  kingdom.  Therefore  during  the  parliament,  he 
publifhed  his  royal  proclamation,  off^ering  pardon  and  grace  of  reftitution, 
to  all  fuch  as  had  taken  arms,  or  been  participant  of  any  attempts  againll 
him  ;  fo  as  they  fubmitted  themfelves  to  his  mercy  by  a  day,  and  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  him.  Whereupon  many  came  out  of 
fanduary,  and  many  more  came  out  of  fear,  no  lefs  guilty  than  thofe  that 
had  taken  fandluarv. 

As  for  money  or  treadire,  the  king  thought  it  not  feafonable,  or  fit  to 
demand  any  of  his  fuhjeds  at  this  parliament ;  botli  becaufe  he  had  received 
fatisfailion  from  them  in  matters  of  fo  great  importance,  and  becaufe  he 
could  not  remunerate  them  with  any  general  pardon,  being  prevented 
therein  by  the  coronation  pardon,  palled  immediately  before:  but  chiefly, 
for  that  it  was  in  every  man's  eye,  what  great  forfeitures  and  confifcations 
he  had  at  that  prelent  to  help  himfelf;  whereby  thofe  cafualties  of  the  crown 
might  in  reafon  fpare  the  purfes  of  the  fubjedls;  efpecially  in  a  time  when 
he  was  in  peace  with  all  his  neighbours.  Some  few  laws  pafled  at  that 
parliament,  almoft  for  form  fake :  amongft  which  there  was  one,  to  re- 
duce aliens,  being  made  denizens,  to  pay  ftrangers  cuftoms  ;  and  another, 
to  draw  to  himfelf  the  feizures  and  compofilions  oi  Italiaiu  goods,  for  not 
employment,  being  points  of  profit  to  his  coffers,  whereof  from  the  very 
beginning  he  was  not  forgetful ;  and  had  been  more  happy  at  the  latter  end, 
if  his  early  providence  (which  kept  him  from  all  necelTity  of  exadling  upon 
his  people)  could  likewile  have  attempered  his  nature  therein.  He  added, 
during  parliament,  to  his  former  creations,  the  innoblement  or  advancement 
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in  nobility  of  a  few  others;  the  lord  Chandois  of  Britain,  was  made  earl 
of  Bafb  ;  fir  Giles  Dauieney,  was  made  lord  Daubeney ;  and  fir  Robert 
Willoiighby,  lord  Brook. 

The  king  did  alfo  with  great  noblenefs  and  bounty  (which  virtues  at 
that  time  had  their  turns  in  his  nature)  reftore  Edward  Stafford  (eldeft 
fon  to  Henry  duke  oi Buckingham,  attainted  in  the  time  of  king  Richard) 
not  only  to  his  dignities,  but  to  his  fortunes  and  pofTeffions,  which  were 
great :  to  which  he  was  moved  alfo  by  a  kind  of  gratitude,  for  that  the  duke 
was  the  man  that  moved  the  firfl  ftone  againfl  the  tyranny  of  kingi^/V/j^r^, 
and  indeed  made  the  king  a  bridge  to  the  crown  upon  his  own  ruins.  Thus 
the  parliament  broke  up. 

The  parliament  being  difTolved,  the  king  fent  forthwith  money  to  re- 
deem the  marquis  Z)w7t'/',  and  fir  John  Bourchier,  whom  he  had  left  as  his 
pledges  at  Fai-is,  for  money  which  he  had  borrowed,  when  he  made  his 
expedition  fov England.  And  therefore  he  took  a  fit  occafion  to  fend  the 
lord  treafurerand  miiler  Bray  (whom  he  u fed  as  counfellor)  to  the  lord 
mayor  oi London,  requiring  of  the  city  a  preft  of  fix  thoufand  marks :  but 
after  many  parleys,  he  could  obtain  but  two  thoufand  pounds;  which  ne- 
verthelefs  the  king  took  in  good  part,  as  men  ufe  to  do,  that  pradife  to 
borrow  money  when  th^y  have  no  need.  About  this  time,  the  king  cal- 
led unto  his  privy-council  y^/w  Morton  znd  Richard  Fox,  the  one  bifliop  of 
Ely,  tilt  "«-her  bifliop  oi Exeter  ;  vigilant  men  and  fecret,  and  fuch  as  kept 
watch  wun  him  almoll  upon  all  men  elfe.  They  had  been  both  verfed  in 
his  affairs,  before  he  came  to  the  crown,  and  were  partakers  of  his  adverfe 
fortune.  This  Mor/ow  foon  after,  upon  the  As2.\.\\  o^  Bourchier,  he  made 
archbiflaop  o'[ Canterbury.  And  for  Fox,  he  made  him  lord  keeper  of  his 
privy-feal,  and  afterwards  advanced  him  by  degrees,  from  Exeter  to  Bath 
and  fFells,  ihence  lo  Durham,  and  at  hi\,  to  ^rinche/ler.  For  although 
the  king  loved  to  employ  and  advance  bilhops,  becaufe  having  rich  bifhop- 
ricks,  they  carried  their  reward  upon  themfelves  ;  yet  he  did  ufe  to  raife 
them  by  Iteps,  that  he  might  not  lofe  the  profit  of  the  firft  fruiis,  which 
by  that  courfe  of  gradation  was  multiplied. 

At  laft,  upon  the  eighteenth  o{  J anuary ,  was  folemnized  the  fo  long 
expedlcd  and  fo  much  defired  marriage,  between  the  king  and  the  lady 
Elizabeth  :  which  day  of  marriage  was  celebrated  with  greater  triumph  and 
dcinonflrations  (efpecially  on  the  people's  part)  of  joy  and  gladnefs,  thau 
the  days  either  of  his  entry  or  coronation  -,  which  the  king  rather  noted, 
than  liked.  And  it  is  true,  that  all  his  life  time,  while  the  lady  Elizabeth 
lived  witi)  him,  (for  flie  died  before  him)  he  Ihewed  himfelf  no  very  in- 
dulgent hufband  towards  her,  though  flae  was  beautiful,  gentle,  and  fruit- 
ful. But  his  averfion  towards  the  houfe  of  Tork  was  fo  predominant  in 
him,  as  it  found  place,  not  only  in  his  wars  and  councils,  but  in  his 
chamber  and  bed. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  fpring,  the  king,  full  of  confidence  and  af- 
furance,  as  a  prince  that  had  been  vidlorious  in  battle,  and  had  prevailed 
with  his  parliament  in  all  that  he  defined,  and  had  the  ring  of  acclamations 
frefli  in  his  ears,  thought  the  reft  of  his  reign  fhould  be  bat  play,  and  the 
enjoying  of  a  kingdom  :  Yet  as  a  wife  and  watchful  king,  he  would  not 
negledt  any  thing  for  his  fafety  ;  thinking  neverthelefs  to  perform  all  things 
now,  rather  as  an  exercife,  than  as  a  labour.  So  he  being  truly  informed, 
that  the  northern  parts  were  not  only  affedlionate  to  the  houfe  of  Tork,  but 
particularly  had  been  devoted  to  king i?;V/^'^/"i  the  third;  thought  it  would 
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be  a  fiimmer  well  fpent  to  vifit  thofe  parts,  and  by  his  prefence  and  appli^ 
cation  of  himfelf,  to  reclaim  and  redlify  thofe  humours.  But  the  king,  in 
his  account  of  peace  and  calms,  did  much  over-cafl  his  fortunes,  which  pro- 
ved for  many  years  together  full  of  broken  feas,  tides  and  tempefts.  For 
he  was  no  fooner  come  to  Lincoln,  where  he  kept  his  Eajler,  but  he  recei- 
ved news,  that  the  lord  Lovel,  Humphrey  Staffhrd,  and  Thomas  Stafford, 
(who  had  formerly  taken  fandluary  at  Colchejier)  were  departed  out  of  fanc- 
tuary,  but  to  what  place,  no  man  could  tell:  Which  advertifement  the 
king  defpifed,  and  continued  his  journey  to  Tork.  At  York  there  came  frelli 
and  more  certain  advertifement,  that  the  lord  Lo"od  was  at  hand  with  a 
great  power  of  men,  and  that  the  Staffords  were  in  arms  in  Worceftcrjhire, 
and  had  made  their  approaches  to  the  city  of  Worcejier,  to  aflail  it.  The 
king,  as  a  prince  of  great  and  profound  judgment,  was  not  much  moved 
with  it}  for  that  he  thought  it  was  but  a  rag  or  remnant  of  Bo/worth-field, 
and  had  nothing  in  it  of  the  main  party  of  the  houfe  of  lljrk.  But  hs 
was  more  doubtful  of  the  raifing  of  forces  to  reilft  the  rebels,  than  of  the 
reftftance  itfelf ;  for  that  he  was  in  a  core  of  people,  whofe  affeftions  he 
fufpedled.  But  theadbion  enduring  no  delay,  he  did  fpecdily  levy  and  fend 
againft  the  lord  hovel,  to  the  number  of  three  thouland  men,  ill  armed, 
but  well  aflured,  (being  taken  fome  few  out  of  his  own  train,  and  the  reft 
out  of  the  tenants  and  followers  of  fuch  as  were  fafe  to  be  truifed)  under 
the  condudl  of  the  duke  oi Bedford.  And  as  his  manner  was  to  fend  his 
pardons  rather  before  the  fword  than  after,  he  gave  commilllon  to  the  duke 
to  proclaim  pardon  to  all  that  would  come  in  :  which  the  duke,  upon  his 
approach  to  the  lord  Lovel's  camp,  did  perform.  And  it  fell  out  as  the 
king  expedled  ;  the  heralds  were  the  great  ordnance.  For  the  lord  Lovely 
upon  proclamation  of  pardon,  miflrulfing  his  men,  fled  into  Lancajhire^ 
and  lurking  for  a  time  with  fir  I'homas  Brouglyton,  after  failed  over  into 
Flanders  \Q  xk\t\2.^y  Margaret.  And  his  men,  forfaken  of  their  captain, 
did  prefently  fubmit  themfelves  to  the  duke.  The  Staffords  likcwife,  and 
their  forces,  hearing  what  had  happen'd  to  the  lord  Lovel  (in  whofe  fuc- 
cefs  their  chief  truft  was)  defpaired,  and  difperfed.  The  two  brothers  ta- 
king fanftuary  at  Colnham,  a  village  near  Abingdon ;  which  place,  upon 
view  of  their  privilege  in  the  king's  bench,  being  judged  no  fufficient  fanc- 
tuary  for  traytors,  Humphrey  was  executed  at  Tyburn ;  and  Thomas,  as 
being  led  by  his  elder  brother,  was  pardoned.  So  this  rebellion  proved 
but  a  blafl,  and  the  king  having  by  this  journey  purged  a  little  the  dregs 
and  leaven  of  the  northern  people,  that  were  before  in  no  good  affedioa 
towards  him,  returned  to  London. 

In  September  following,  the  queen  was  delivered  of  her  firfl;  fon,  whom 
the  king  (in  honour  of  the  Britijh  race,  of  which  himfelf  was)  named 
Arthur,  according  to  the  name  of  that  ancient  worthy  king  of  the  BritainSy 
in  whofe  adls  there  is  truth  enough  to  make  him  famous,  befides  that 
which  is  fabulous.  The  child  was  ftrong  and  able,  though  he  was  born 
in  the  eighth  month,  which  the  phyficians  do  prejudge. 

There  followed  this  year,  being  the  fecond  of  the  king's  reign,  a  ftrange 
accident  of  ftate,  whereof  the  relations  which  we  have  are  fo  naked,  as  they 
leave  it  fcarce  credible ;  not  for  the  nature  of  it,  (for  it  hath  fallen  out  of- 
ten) but  for  the  manner  and  circumftance  of  it,  efpecially  in  the  beginnings. 
Therefore  we  fliall  make  our  judgment  upon  the  things  themfelves,  as  they 
give  light  one  to  another,  and  (as  we  can)  dig  truth  out  of  the  mine.  The 
king  was  green  in  his  eftate ;  and  contrary  to  his  own  opinion   and  de- 
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feit  both,  was  not  without  much  hatred  throughout  the  realm.     The  root 
of"  all,  was  the  difcountenancing  of  the  houle  oi  Tork,  which  the  general 
body  of  the  realm  ftill  affefted.     This  did  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  iubjedls 
from  him  daily  more  and  more,  efpecially  when  they  faw,  that  after  his 
marriage,  and  after  a  fon  born,  the  king  did  neverthelefs  not  fo  much   as 
procetid  to  the  coronation  of  the  queen,  not  vouchfafing  her  the  honour  of 
a  matrimonial  crown ;  for  the  coronation  of  her  was  not  till  almoft  two 
years  after,  when  danger  had  taught  him  what  to  do.     But   much  more 
when  it  was  fpread  abroad,  (whether  by  error,  or  the  cunning  of  male- 
contents)  that  the  king  had  a  purpofe  to  put  to  death  Edward  Plantagenef 
clofely  in  the  tower:  whofe  cafe  was  fo  nearly  parallel'd  with  that  oi  Ed- 
ivard  the  fourth's  children,  in  refpedt  of  the  blood,  like  age,  and  the  very 
place  of  the  tower,  as  it  did  refreih  and  refledl  upon  the  king  a  moft  odious 
refembhnce,  as  if  he  would  be  another  king  Richard.     And  all  this  time  it 
was  llill  whifpered  every  where,  that  at  leaft  one   of  the  children  of  Ed- 
ward the  fourth  was  living  :  Which  bruit  was  cunningly  fomented  by  fuch 
as  defired  innovation.     Neither  was  the  king's  nature  and  cufloms  greatly 
fit  to  difperfe  thefe  mifts ;  but  contrariwife,  he  had   a   fafhion   rather  to 
create  doubts  than  aflurance.     Thus  was  fuel  prepared  for  the  fpark  :  The 
fpark  that  afterwards  kindled  fuch  a  fire  and  combuflion,  was  at   the  lirfl 
contemptible. 

There  was  a  fubtile  prieft  called  (a)  Richard  Simon,  that  lived  in  Ox- 
ford, and  had  to  his  pupil  a  baker's  fon,  named  Lambert  Sim?ielly  of  the  age 
of  fome  fifteen  years,  a  comely  youth,  and  well  favoured,  not  without  fome 
extraordinary  dignity,  and  grace  of  afpedl.  It  came  into  this  priefl's  fancy, 
(hearing  what  men  talked,  and  in  hope  to  raife  himfelf  to  fome  great  bi- 
Ihoprick)  to  caufe  this  lad  to  counterfeit  and  perfonate  the  fecond  fon  of  Ed- 
loard  the  fourth,  fuppofed  to  be  murdered ;  and  afterward  (for  he  changed 
his  intention  in  the  manage)  the  lord  Edivard Plantagenet,  then  prifoner  in 
the  tower,  and  accordingly  to  frame  him  and  inftrudl  him  in  the  part  he 
was  to  play.  This  is  that  which  (as  was  touched  before)  feemeth  fcarce- 
ly  credible ;  not  that  a  falfe  perfon  fliould  be  afTumed  to  gain  a  kingdom, 
for  it  hath  been  (cew  in  ancient  and  late  times;  nor  that  it  fliould  come  in- 
to the  mind  of  fuch  an  abjeft  fellow,  to  enterprize  fo  great  a  matter;  for 
high  conceits  do  fometimes  come  ftreaming  into  the  imaginations  of  bale 
perfons;  efpecially  when  they  are  drunk  with  news,  and  talk  of  the  people. 
But  here  is  that  which  hath  no  appearance  :  That  this  prieft  being  utterly 
unacquainted  v/ith  the  true  perfon,  according  to  whofe  pattern  he  fliould 
fliape  his  counterfeit,  fliouki  think  it  poffible  for  him  to  inftrud:  his  player, 
either  in  gefture  and  faHiions,  or  in  recounting  paft  matters  of  his  life  and 
education;  or  in  fit  anfwers  to  queflions,  or  the  like,  any  ways  to  come 
near  the  refemblance  of  him  whom  he  was  to  reprefent.  For  this  lad  was 
not  to  perfonate  one,  that  had  been  long  before  taken  out  of  his  cradle,  or 
conveyed  away  in  his  infancy,  known  to  few ;  but  a  youth,  that  till  the 
age  almoft  of  ten  years,  had  been  brought  up  in  a  court  where  infinite  eyes 
had  been  upon  him.  For  king  Edward  touched  with  remorfe  of  his  bro- 
ther the  duke  of  Clarences,  death,  would  not  indeed  reftore  his  fon  (of 
whom  we  fpeak)  to  be  duke  of  Clarence^  but  yet  created  him  earl  of  War- 
wick, reviving  his  honour  on  the  mother's  fide,  and  ufed  him  honourably 

(a)  The  priell's  name  was  It'iUiam  Simciiids,  and  the  youth  was  the  fon  of an  organ- 
maker  in  Oxford,  as  the  prieft  declared  before  the  whole  convocation  of  the  clergy  at  Lambeth, 
Feb.  I  J.  i486.     Vide  Rrg.  Morton./.  34.     MS.   Bancroft. 
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during  his  time,  though  Richard  the  third  afterwards  confined  him.     So 
that  it  cannot  be,  but  that  fome  great  perfon  that  knew  particularly  and 
familiarly  Edward  Plantageyiet ,  had  a  hand  in  the  bufinefs,  from  whom  the 
prieft  might  take  his  aim.     That  which  is  moft  probable,  out  of  the   pre- 
cedent and  fubfequent  adls,  is,  that  it  was  the  queen  dowager,  from  whom 
this  action  had  the  principal  fource  and  motion.     For  certain  it  is,  fhe  was 
a  bufy  negotiating  woman,  and  in  her  withdrawing  chamber  had  the  fortu- 
nate confpiracy  for  the  king  againft  king  Richard  the  third  been  hatched  > 
which  the  king  knew,  and  remembred  perhaps  but  too  well  j  and  was  at  this 
time  extremely  difcontent  with  the  king,  thinking  her  daughter  (as  the  king 
handled  the  matter)  not  advanced,  but  depreffed  :  and  none  could  hold  the 
book  fo  well  to  prompt  and  inltrucft  this  ftage-play,  as  (he  could.     Never- 
thelefs  it  was  not  her  meaning,   nor  no  more  was   it  the   meaning  of  any 
of  the  better  and  fager  fort  that  favoured   this  enterprize,  and  knew  the 
fecret,  that  this  difguifed  idol  ihould  poflefs  the  crown  ;  but  at  his  peril  to 
make  way  to  the  overthrow  of  the  king;  and  that  done,  they  iiad  their  fe- 
veral  hopes  and  ways.     That  which  doth  chiefly  fortify  this  conjedure  is, 
that  as  loon  as  the  matter  brake  forth  in  any  ftrength,  it  was  one   of  the 
king's  firft  afts  to  cloilter  the  queen  dowager  in  the  nunnery  oi Bernmidfex^ 
and  to  take  away  all  her  lands  and  ellate  ;  and  this  by  a  cloie  council, with- 
out any  legal  proceeding,  upon  far  fetch'd  pretences;  thatflie  had  delivered 
her  two  daughters  out  of  fanduary  to  Vwi^Richard,  contrary  to  promife. 
Which  proceeding  being  even  at  that  time  taxed  for  rigorous  and  undue, 
both  in  matter  and  manner,  makes  it  very  probable  there  was  fome  greater 
matter  againft  her,   which  the  king  upon  reafon  of  policy,  and  to  avoid  en- 
vy, would  not  publiHi.     It  is  likewife  no  fmall  argument  ti)at  there  was 
fome  fecret  in  it,  and  fome  fuppreliing  of  examinations;  for  that  tlie prieft 
Simon  himfelf,  after  he  was  taken, was  never  brought  to  execution  :  no  not 
fo  much  as  to  publick  trial  (as  many  clergymen  were  upon   lefs  trcp.fons;) 
but  was  only  Ihut  up  clofe  in  a  dungeon.     Add  to  this,  that  after  the  earl 
oiLincohi  (a  principal  perfon  of  the  houfe  of  2cir/(^  was  flain  in  Stokejield^ 
the  king  opened  himfelf  to  fome  of  his  council,  that  he  was  forry  for  the 
earl's  death,  becaufe  by  him  (he  fuid)  he  might  have  known  the  bottom 
of  his  danger. 

But  to  return  to  the  narration  itfelf:   Simon  didfirfl  inftirud  his  fcho- 
lar  for  the  part  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  fecond  fon  to  king  Edward   the 
fourth  ;  and  this  was  at  fuch  time  as  it  w.is  voiced,  that  the  king  purpofcd 
to  put  to  death  Edward  Plantagenet  prifoner  in  the   tower,  whereat  there 
was  great  murmur.     But  hearing  foon  after  a  general  bruit,  that  Plarita- 
genet  had  efcaped  out  of  the  tower,   and  thereby  finding  him  fo  much  be- 
loved amongft  the  people,  and  fuch  rejoicing   at  his   efcape,  the  cunning 
prieft  changed  his  copy,  and  chofe  now  Plantagenet  to   be  the  fubjedt  his 
pupil  fliould  peribnate,  becaufe  he  was  more  in  the  prefent  fpeech  and  voTes 
of  the  people  ;  and  it  pieced  better,  and  followed  more  clofe  and   hand- 
fomely,  upon  the  bruit  oi  Plant  age  nef%  efcape.     But  yet  doubting  that  there 
would  be  too  near  looking,  and  too  much  perfpedtive  into  his  dilguife,  if 
he  fhould  ftiew  it  here  in  £«^/rt«i;  he  thought  good  (after  the  manner  of 
fcenes  in  ftage- plays  and  malks)  to  ftiew  it  afar  off;  and   therefore  failed 
with  his  fcholar  uno  Ireland,  where  the  affedion  to  the  houfe  of  Tork  was 
moft  in  height.     The  king  had  been  a  little  improvident  in  the  matters  of 
Ireland,  and  had  not  removed  officers  and  counlellors,  and  put  in  their  pla- 
ces, or  at  leaft  intermingled  perfons,  of  whom  he  ftood  affured,  as  he 
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fhould  have  done,  fince  he  knew  the  ftrong  bent  of  that  country  towards 
the  houfe  of  Tork;  and  that  it  was  a  ticklifh  and  unfettled  ftate,  moreeafy 
to  receive  diftempers  and  mutations,  than  England  v/as.  But  trufting  to 
the  reputation  of  his  vidlories  and  fucceffes  in  Engla7}d,  he  thought  he 
Ihould  have  time  enough  to  extend  his  eares  afterw^ards  to  that  fecond 
kingdom. 

Wherefore  through  this  neglecfl,  upon  the  coming  of  Simon  with  his 
pretended  Plantagenet  into  Ireland,  all  things  were  prepared  for  revolt  and 
fedition,  almofl  as  if  they  had  been  fet  and  plotted  beforehand.  Simons 
firfl:  addrefs  was  to  the  lord  I'homas  Fitz-Gerard,  earl  oi Kildare,  and  depu- 
ty  of  Ireland ;  before  whofe  eyes  he  did  cafl  fuch  a  mift  (by  his  own  infi- 
nuation,  and  by  the  carriage  of  his  youth,  that  exprefled  a  natural  princely 
behaviour)  as  joined  perhaps  with  ibme  inward  vapours  of  ambition  and 
affection  in  the  earl's  own  mind,  left  him  fully  poflefTed,  that  it  was  the 
true  Plantagenet.  The  earl  prefently  communicated  the  matter  with  fome 
of  the  nobles,  and  others  there,  at  the  firfl  fecretly ;  but  finding  them  of 
like  aflredion  to  himfelf,  he  fuffered  it  of  purpofe  to  vent  and  pals  abroad  j 
becaufe  they  thought  it  not  fafe  to  refolve,  till  they  had  a  tafte  of  the  peo- 
ple's inclination.  But  if  the  great  ones  were  in  forwardnefs,  the  people 
were  in  fury,  entertaining  this  airy  body  or  phantafm  with  incredible  aifec- 
tion;  partly,  out  of  their  great  devotion  to  the  houfe  of  2?^/-/^  j  partly  out  of 
a  proud  humour  in  the  nation,  to  give  a  king  to  the  realm  of  England. 
ISleither  did  the  party  in  this  heat  of  affedlion,  much  trouble  themfelves 
with  the  attainder  oi  George  duke  oi Clarence ;  having  newly  learned  by  the 
king's  example,  that  attainders  do  not  interrupt  the  conveying  of  title  to  the 
crown.  And  as  for  the  daughters  of  king  Edward  the  fourth,  they  thought 
king  Richard  had  laid  enough  for  them;  and  took  them  to  be  but  as  of  the 
king's  party^  becaufe  they  were  in  his  power^  and  at  his  difpofing.  So  that 
with  marvellous  confent  and  applaufe,  this  counterfeit  Plantagenet  was 
brought  with  great  folemnity,  to  the  caftle  oi  Dublin,  and  there  faluted,  ferved, 
and  honoured  as  king ;  the  boy  becoming  it  well,  and  doing  nothing  that 
did  bewray  the  bafenefs  of  his  condition.  And  within  a  few  days  after  he 
was  proclaimed  king  at  Dublin,  by  the  name  of  king  Edward  the  lixth  -,  there 
being  not  a  fword  drawn  in  king  Henry  his  quarrel. 

The  king  was  much  moved  with  this  unexpedled  accident  when  it  came 
to  his  ears,  both  becaufe  it  Uruck  upon  that  firing  which  ever  he  moll 
feared,  as  alfo  becaufe  it  was  ftirred  in  fuch  a  place,  where,  he  could  not 
with  fafety  transfer  his  own  perfon  to  fupprefs  it.  For  partly  through  na- 
tural valour,  and  partly  through  an  univerfal  fufpicion,  (not  knowing  whom 
to  trufl)  he  was  ever  ready  to  wait  upon  all  his  atchievements  in  perfon. 
The  king  therefore  firfl  called  his  counfel  together  at  the  charter-houfe  at 
Shine ;  which  counfel  was  held  with  great  fecrecy,  but  the  open  decrees 
thereof,  which  prefently  came  abroad,  were  three. 

The  firfl  was,  that  the  queen  dowager,  for  that  fhe,  contrary  to  her  pa<ft 
and  agreement  with  thofe  that  had  concluded  with  her  concerning  the  mar- 
riage of  her  daughter  Elizabeth  with  king  Henry,  had  neverthelefs  deliver- 
ed her  daughters  out  of  faniftuary  into  king  Richard's  hands,  fhould  be 
cloiflered  in  the  nunnery  oiBermondjey,  and  forfeit  all  her  landsand  goods. 

The  next  was,  that  Edward  Plantagenet ,  then  clofe  prifoner  in  the  tow- 
er, fhould  be  in  the  moft  publick  and  notorious  manner  that  could  be 
devifed,  Ihewed  unto  the  people  :  in  part  to  difcharge  the  king  of  the  envy 
of  that  opinion  and  bruit,  how  he  had  been  put  to  death  privily  in  the 
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tower;  but  chiefly  to  make  the  people  fee  the  levity  and  impoflure  of  the 
proceedings  of  Ireland,  and  that  their  Plantagenet  was  indeed  but  a  puppit 
or  a  counterfeit. 

Th  e  third  was,  that  there  fliould  be  again  proclaimed  a  general  pardon 
to  all  that  would  reveal  their  offences,  and  fubmit  themfelves  by  a  day. 
And  that  this  pardon  fliould  be  conceived  in  fo  ample  and  liberal  a  man- 
ner, as  no  high-treafon  (no  not  againft  the  king's  own  perfon)  fbould  be 
excepted.  Which  though  it  might  feem  ftrange,  yet  was  it  not  fo  to  a 
wife  king,  that  knew  his  greateft  dangers  were  not  from  the  leaft  treafons, 
but  from  the  greateft.  Thefe  refolutions  of  the  king  and  the  council  were 
immediately  put  in  execution.  And  firft,  the  queen  dowager  was  put  into 
the  monaftery  oi Ber?nondJey,  and  all  her  eftates  feized  into  the  king's  hands: 
whereat  there  was  much  wondering ;  that  a  weak  woman,  for  the  yielding 
to  the  menaces  and  promifes  of  a  tyrant,  after  fuch  a  diftance  of  time, 
(wherein  the  king  had  fliewed  no  difpleafure  nor  alteration)  but  much 
more  after  fo  happy  a  marriage  between  the  king  and  her  daughter,  bleffed 
with  iffue  male,  fhould,  upon  a  fudden  mutability  or  difclofure  of  the  king's 
mind,  be  fo  feverely  handled. 

This  lady  was  amongft  the  examples  of  great  variety  of  fortune.  She 
had  firft  from  a  diftreffed  fuitor,  and  defolate  widow,  been  taken  to  the 
marriage-bed  of  a  batchelor-king,  the  goodlieft  perfonage  of  his  time;  and 
even  in  his  reign  fhe  had  endured  a  ftrange  eclipfe  by  the  king's  flight,  and 
tempora.ry  depriving  from  the  crown.  She  was  alfo  very  happy,  in  that  flie 
had  by  him  fair  iffue  -,  and  continued  his  nuptial  love  (helping  her  felf  by 
fome  obfequious  bearing  and  diffembling  of  his  pleafures)  to  the  very  end. 
She  was  much  affeftionate  to  her  own  kindred,  even  unto  fadlion ;  which 
did  ftir  great  envy  in  the  lords  of  the  king's  fide,  who  counted  her  blood  a 
difparagement  to  be  mingled  with  the  king's.  With  which  lords  of  the 
king's  blood,  joined  alfo  the  king's  favourite,  the  lord  Haftings ;  who,  not- 
withftanding  the  king's  great  affedlion  to  him,  was  thought  at  times,  through 
her  malice  and  fpleen,  not  to  be  out  of  danger  of  falling.  After  her  hul- 
band's  death  fhe  was  matter  of  tragedy,  having  lived  to  fee  her  brother 
beheaded,  and  her  two  fons  depofed  from  the  crown,  baftarded  in  their 
blood,  and  cruelly  murdered.  All  this  while  neverthelefs  flie  enjoyed  her 
liberty,  ftate,  and  fortunes:  But  afterwards  again,  upon  the  rife  of  the 
wheel,  when  fhe  had  a  king  to  her  fon  in  law,  and  was  made  grand- 
mother to  a  grandchild  of  the  beft  fex  ;  yet  was  (he  (upon  dark  and  un- 
known reafons,  and  no  lefs  ftrange  pretences)  precipitated  and  baniflied  the 
world  into  a  nunnery  ;  where  it  was  almoft  thought  dangerous  to  vifit  her, 
or  fee  her ;  and  where  not  long  after  fhe  ended  her  life  :  but  was  by  the 
king's  commandment  buried  with  the  king  her  hufl^and  at  Wtndfor.  She 
was  foundrefs  of  ^lecn's  college  in  Cambridge.  For  this  adl  the  king  fu- 
ftained  great  obloquy,  which  neverthelefs  (befides  the  reaion  of  ftate)  was 
fome  what  fweetned  to  him  by  a  great  confifcation. 

About  this  time  alfo,  Ed%vard  Plantagenet  was  upon  a  funday  brought 
throughout  all  the  principal  ftreets  of  Lo?2don,  to  be  feen  of  the  people. 
And  having  paffed  the  view  of  the  ftreets,  was  condu(fted  to  Paul's  church 
in  folemn  proceffion,  where  great  ftore  of  people  were  affembled.  And  it 
was  provided  alfo  in  good  fafhion,  that  divers  of  the  nobility,  and  others 
of  quality,  (efpecially  of  thofe  that  the  king  moft  fufpefted,  and  knew  the 
perfon  oi  Plantagenet  beft)  had  communication  with  the  young  gentleman 
by  the  way,  and  entertained  him  with  fpeech  and  difcourfe  j  which  did  in 
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efFedt  mar  the  pageant  in  Ireland  with  the  fubjedts  here,  at  lead  with  fo 
many,  as  out  of  error,  and  not  out  of  malice,  might  be  milled.  Never- 
thelefs,  \n  Ireland,  (where  it  was  too  late  to  go  back)  it  wrought  little  or  no 
effedt.  But  contrariwife,  they  turned  the  impofture  upon  the  king  j  and 
gave  out,  that  the  king  to  defeat  the  true  inheritor,  and  to  mock  the  world, 
and  bhnd  the  eyes  of  fimple  men,  had  tricked  up  a  boy  in  the  likenefs  of 
Edward  Plantagenet,  and  Ihewed  him  to  the  people ;  not  fparing  to  pro- 
fane the  ceremony  of  a  proceffion,  the  more  to  countenance  the  fable. 

The  general  pardon  likewife  near  the  fame  time  came  forth  ;  and  the 
king  therewithal  omitted  no  diligence,  in  giving  ftrait  order  for  the  keep- 
ing of  the  ports,  that  fugitives,  malecontents,  or  fufpedted  pcrfons,  might 
not  pafs  over  into  Ireland  and  Flanders. 

Mean  while  the  rebels  in  Ireland  had  fent  privy  meflengers  both  into 
England,  and  into  Flanders,  who  in  both  places  had  wrought  effedts  of  no 
fmall  importance.     For  in  England  they  won  to  their  party  yohn  earl  of 
Lincoln,  ion  of  jfohn  de  la  Pool  duke  of  Stiffblk,  znd  of  Elizabeth^  king  £^- 
ward  the  fourth's  eldeft  filler.     This  earl  was  a  man  of  great  wit  and  cou- 
rage, and  had  his  thoughts  highly  raifed  by  hopes  and  expectations  for  a 
time  :  for  Richard  the  third  had  a  refolution,  out  of  his  hatred  to  both  his 
brethren,  king  £(^zc'^r^,  and  the  duke  of  C/i^r^wc^,  and  their  lines,   (having 
had  his  hand  in  both  their  bloods)  to  difable  their  ilTues  upon  falfe  and  in- 
competent pretexts;  the  one  of  attainder,  the  other  of  illegitimation  :  and  to 
defign  this  gentleman  (in  cafe  himfclf  fhould  die  without  children)  for  in- 
heritor of  the  crown.     Neither  was  this  unknown  to  the  king,  who  had 
fecretly  an  eye  upon  him.     But  the  king  having  tafled  of  the  envy  of  the 
people  for  his  imprifonment  of  Edward  Planfa^enet,  was  doubtful  to  heap 
up  any  more  diftaftes  of  that  kind,  by  the  imprifonment  of  ^i?  la  Pool  alfoj 
the  rather  thinking  it  policy  to  conferve  him  as  a  corrival  unto  the  other. 
The  earl  of  Lincoln  was  induced  to  participate  with  the  adion  of  Ireland, 
not  lightly  upon  the  flrength  of  the  proceedings  there,  which  was  but  a 
bubble,  but  upon  letters  from  the  lady  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  in  whole 
fuccours  and  declaration  for  the  enterprize,  there  feemed  to  be  a  more  folid 
foundation,  both  for  reputation  and  forces.     Neither  did  the  earl  refrain 
the  bufinefs,  for  that  he  knew  the  pretended  Plantagenet  to  be  but  an  idol. 
But  contrariwife,  he  was  more  glad  it  fhould  be  the  falfe  Plantage?icf,  than 
the  true ;  becaufe  the  falfe  being  fure  to  fall  away  of  himfelf,  and  the  true 
to  be  made  fure  of  by  the  king,  it  might  open  and  pave  a  fair  and  prepared 
way  to  his  own  title.     With  this  refolution  he  failed  fecretly  into  Flanders, 
where  was  a  little  before  arrived  the  lord  Lovel,  leaving  a  correfpondence 
here  in  E?igland  with  fir  Thomas  Brotighton,  a  man  of  great  power  and  de- 
pendances  in  Lancapire.     For  before  this  time,  when  the  pretended  Plan- 
tagenet was  lirft  received  in  Ireland,  fecret  meflengers  had  been  alfo  fent 
to  the  lady  Margaret,  advertifing  her  what  had  paflcd  in  Ireland,  imploring 
fuccours  in  an  enterprize  (as  they  faid)  fo  pious  and  juft,  and  that  God  had 
fo  miraculoufly  profpered  the  beginning  thereof;  and  making  offer,  that  all 
things  fliould  be  guided  by  her  will  and  dired:ion,  as  the  fovereign  patro- 
nefs  and  protedrefs  of  the  enterprize.     Margaret  was  fecond  filter  to  king 
Edward  the  fourth,  and  had  been  fecond  wife  to  Charles,  firnamed  the 
Hardy,  d\ik.&  of  Burgu72dy  ;  by  whom,  having  no  children  of  her  own,  Ihe 
did  with  Angular  care  and  tendernefs  intend  the  education  of  Philip  and 
Margaret,  grandchildren  to  her  former  hulband ;  which  won  her  great  love 
and  authority  among  the  Dutch.     This  princels  (having  the  fpirit  of  a  man. 
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and  malice  of  a  woman)  abounding  in  treafure,  by  the  greatnefs  of  her 
dower,  and  her  provident  government,  and  being  childlefs,  and  without  any- 
nearer  care,  made  it  her  defign  and  enterprize,  to  fee  the  majefty  royal  of 
Endcnd  once  again  replaced  in  her  houfe  ;  and  had  fet  up  king  Henry  as  a 
mark,  at  whofe  overthrow  all  her  aftions  fliould  aim  and  fhoot ;  infomucli 
as  all  the  councils  of  his  fucceeding  troubles  came  chiefly  out  of  that  qui- 
ver.    And  fhe  bare  fuch  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  houfe  oi  Laric after.,  and  per- 
fonally  to  the  king,  as  fhe  was  noways  mollified  by  the  conjundion  of  the 
houfes  in  her  niece's  marriage,  but  rather  hated  her  niece,  as  the  means  of  the 
king's  afcent  to  the  crown,  and  aflurance  therein.     Wherefore  with  great 
violence  of  affedion  flie  embraced  this  overture.     And  upon  counfel  taken 
with  the  earl  of  Lincoln^  and  the  lord  Lovely  and  fome  other  of  the  party, 
it  was  refolved  with  all  fpeed,  the  two  lords,  alTifted  witha  regiment  of  two 
thoufand  Ahna'im,  being  choice  and  veteran  bands,  under  the  command  of 
Martin  Snvart^  (a  valiant  and  experimented  captain)  fliould  pafs  owr  into 
Ireland  to  the  new  king  ;  hoping,  that  when  the  adion  ihould  have  the 
face  of  a  received  and  fettled  regality  (with  fuch  a  fecond  perfon  as  the  earl 
oi  Lincoln,  and  the  conjundion  and  reputation  of  foreign  fuccours)  the  fame 
of  it  would  embolden  and  prepare  all  the  party  of  the  confederates  and 
malecontents  within  the  realm  of  England,  to  give  them  afliflance  when; 
they  {hould  come  over  there.     And  for  the  perlon  of  the  counterfeit,  it 
was  agreed,  that  if  all  things  fucceeded  well,  he  fhould  be  put  down,  and 
the  true  Plantagenet  received;  wherein  neverthelefs  the  earl  oi Lincoln  had 
his  particular  hopes.     After  they  were  come  into  Ireland,  and  that  the  party 
took  courage,  by  feeing  themfelves  together  in  a  body,  they  grew  very  con- 
fident of  fuccefs ;  conceiving  and  difcourfing  amongif  themfelves,  that  they 
■went  in  upon  far  better  cards  to  overthrow  king  Hefiry,   than  king  Henry 
had  to  overthrow  king  Richard.     And  that  if  there  were  not  a  fword  drawn 
againft  them  in  Ireland,  it  was  a  fign  the  fwords  in  Engla7id  would  be  foon 
fheathed,  or  beaten  down.     And  firfV,  for  a  bravery  upon  this  acceflion  of 
power,  they  crowned  their  new  king  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Dublin; 
who  formerly  had  been  but  proclaimed  only  ;    and  then  fate  in  council 
what  fliould  farther  be  done.    At  which  council,  though  it  were  propounded 
by  fome,  that  it  were  the  befl:  way  to  eftablifh  themfelves  firfl  in  Ireland^ 
and  to  make  that  the  feat  of  the  war,  and  to  draw  king  Henry  thither  in 
perfon,  by  whofe  abfence  they  thought  there  would  be  great  alterations  and 
commotions  in  England ;   yet  becaufe  the  kingdom  there  was  poor,  and 
they  fliould  not  be  able  to  keep  their  army  together,  nor  pay  their  German 
foldiers,  and  for  that  alfo  the  fvvay  of  the  Irijhmen,  and  generally  of  the 
men  of  war,  which  (as  in  fuch  cafes  of  popular  tumults  is  ufual)  did  m 
efFed  govern  their  leaders,  was  eager,  and  in  affedion  to  make  their  for- 
tunes upon  England;  it  was  concluded  with  all  pollible  fpeed  to  tranfport 
their  forces  into  England.     The  king  in  the  mean  time,  who  at  the  firfl 
when  he  heard  what  was  done  in  Ireland,  though  it  troubled  him,  yet 
thought  he  fliould  be  well  enough  able  to  fcatter  the  Irijlj-  as  a  flight  of 
birds,  and  rattle  away  this  fwarm  of  bees  with  their  king;  when  he  heard 
afterwards  that  the  earl  of  Lincoln  was  embarked  in  the  adion,  and  that 
the  lady  Margaret  was  declared  for  it;   he  apprehended  the  danger  in  a  true 
degree  as  it  was,  and  faw  plainly  that  his  kmgdom  mufl  again  be  put  to 
the  flake,  and  that  he  nuifl  fight  for  it.     And  firfl  he  did  conceive,  before 
he  underflood  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln's  failing  into  Ireland  out  of  Flanders, 
that  he  fliould  be  afTailed  both  upon  the  eafl  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng^ 
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lan<i,  by  fome  impreffion  from  Flattders ;  and  upon  the  north-weft  out  of 
Ireland.     And  therefore  having  ordered  mufters  to  be  made  in  both  parts, 
and  having  provifionally  defigned  two  generals,  Jafper  eax\  oi Bedford ^  and 
John  earl  of  Oxford,  (meaning  himfelf  alfo  to  go  in  perfon  where  the  af- 
fairs fliould  moft  require  it)  and  nevenhelefs  not  expeding  any  adual  inva- 
fion  at  that  time,  (the  winter  being  far  on)  he  took  his  journey  himfelf  to- 
wards Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  for  the  confirming  of  thofe  parts.     And  being 
come  to  St.  Edmond'^-bury,    he  underftood,  that  Thomas  marquis  Dorfet 
(who  had  been  one  of  the  pledges  in  France)  was  hading  towards  him,  to 
purge  himfelf  of  iomc  accufations  which  had  been  made  againft  him.     But 
the  king,  though  he  kept  an  ear  for  him,    yet  was  the  time  fo  doubfful, 
that  he  fent  the  earl  of  Oxford  to  meet  him,  and  forthwith  to  carry  him 
to  the  tower ;  with  a  fiir  meflage  neverthelefs,    that  he  fhould  bear  that 
difgrace  with  patience,  for  that  the  king  meant  not  his  hurt,  but  only  to 
preferve  him  from  doing  hurt,  either  to  the  king's  fervice,  or  to  himfelf; 
and  that  the  king  Ihould  always  be  able  (when  he  had  cleared  himfelf)  to 
make  him  reparation. 

From  St.Edmond'i-bury  he  went  to  Norivich,  where  he  kept  his  Chri/}- 
mas.  And  from  thence  he  went  ;iii  a  manner  of  pilgrimage)  to  IValfmghafny 
where  he  vifued  our  lady's  church,  famous  for  miracles,  and  made  his 
prayers  and  vows  for  help  and  deliverance.  And  from  thence  he  returned 
by  Cambridge  to  London.  Not  long  after  the  rebels,  with  their  king,  (under 
the  leading  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  the  earl  of  Kildare,  the  lord  Lovel,  and 
colonel  Swart)  landed  at  Fouldrey  in  Lancajhire ;  whither  there  repaired  to 
them  fir  Thomas  Broughton,  with  fome  fmall  company  oi  Englijh.  The 
king  by  that  time  (knowing  now  the  florm  would  not  divide,  but  fall  in  one 
place)  had  levied  forces  in  good  number  ;  and  in  perfon  (taking  with  him 
his  two  defigned  generals,  the  duke  oi Bedford,  and  the  earl  oi Oxford)  was 
come  on  his  way  towards  them  as  far  as  Coventry,  whence  he  fent  forth  a 
troop  of  light  horfemen  for  difcovery,  and  to  intercept  fome  ftraglers  of  the 
enemies,  by  whom  he  might  the  better  underftand  the  particulars  of  their 
progrefs  and  purpofes,  which  was  accordingly  done;  though  the  king  other- 
wife  was  not  without  intelligence  from  efpials  in  the  camp. 

Th  e  rebels  took  their  way  toward  Tork,  without  fpoiling  the  countrey, 
or  any  ad  of  hoftility,  the  better  to  put  themfelves  into  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  perfonate  their  king:  who  (no  doubt,  out  of  a  princely  feeling) 
was  fparing,  and  compafiionate  towards  his  fubjeds;  but  their  fnow-ball  did 
not  gather  as  it  went :  for  the  people  came  not  in  to  them  ;  neither  did  a- 
ny  rile  or  declare  themfelves  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  them,  which 
was  caufed  partly  by  the  good  tafte  that  the  king  had  given  his  peopJe  of 
his  government,  joined  with  the  reputation  of  his  felicity;  and  partly  for 
that  it  was  an  odious  thing  to  the  people  of  England,  to  have  a  king 
brought  in  to  them  upon  the  fhoulders  oi  Irijh  and  Dutch,  of  which  their 
army  was  in  fubftance  compounded.  Neither  was  it  a  thing  done  with  any 
great  judgment  on  the  party  of  the  rebels,  for  them  to  take  their  way  to- 
wards Tork :  confidering  that  howfoever  thofe  parts  had  formerly  been  a 
nurfery  of  their  friends ;  yet  it  was  there,  where  the  lord  Lovel  had  fo 
lately  difbanded,  and  vv'here  the  king's  prefence  had  a  Uttle  before  qualified 
difcontents.  The  earl  of  Lincoln  deceived  of  his  hopes  of  the  countries 
roncourfe  unto  him,  (in  which  cafe  he  would  have  temporized)  and  feeing 
the  bufinefs  paft  retraid,  refolved  to  make  on  where  the  king  was,  and  to 
give  him  battel ;  and  thereupon  marched  towards  Newark,  thinking  to  have 
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furprized  the  town.  But  the  king  was  fomewhat  before  this  time  come  to 
Nottingham  J  where  he  called  a  council  of  war,  at  which  was  confulted 
whether  it  were  beft  to  protradl  time,  or  fpcedily  to  let  upon  the  rebels.  In 
which  council  the  king  himfelf  (whofe  continual  vigilancy  did  fuck  in 
fometimes  caufelefs  fvifpicions,  which  few  elfe  knew)  inclined  to  the  accele- 
rating a  battel :  but  this  was  prefently  put  out  of  doubt,  by  the  great  aids 
that  came  in  to  him  in  the  inftant  of  this  confultation,  partly  upon  miifives, 
and  partly  voluntaries,  from  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  principal  perfons  that  came  then  to  the  king's  aid,  were  the  earl  of 
Shreicjbury,  and  the  lord  Strange  of  the  nobility  ;   and  of  knights  and  gen- 
tlemen, to  the  number  of  at  leall  threefcore  and  ten  perfons,    with  their 
companies,  making  in  the  whole,   at  the  leaft,  fix  thoufand  righting  men, 
befides  the  forces  that  were  with  the  king  before.     Whereupon  the  king, 
finding  his  army  fo  bravely  re-inforced,  and  a  great  alacrity  in  all  his  men 
to  fight,  was  confirmed  in  his  former  refolution,  and  marched  fpeedily,  {o 
as  he  put  himfelf  between  the  enemies  camp  and  Newark;  being  loth  their 
army  Ihould  get  the  commodity  of  that  town.     The  earl  nothing  difmay'd, 
came  forwards  that  day  unto  a  little  village  called  Stoke,  and  there  encamp- 
ed that  night,  upon  the  brow  or  hanging  of  a  hill.     The  king  the  next  day 
prefented  him  battel  upon  the  plain,  tiie  fields  there  being  open  and  cham- 
pion.    The  earl  couragioufly  came  down  and  joined  battel  with  him.     Con- 
cerning which  battel,  the  relations  that  are  left  unto  us  are  fo  naked  and 
negligent,  (though  it  be  an  adion  of  fo  recent  memory)  as  they  rather  de- 
clare the  fuccefs  of  the  day,  than  the  manner  of  the  fight.     Thsy  fay,  that 
the  king  divided  his  army  into  three  battails  j  whereof  the  vant-guard  only, 
well  ftrengthened  with  wings,  came  to  fight.     That  the  fight  was  fierce  and 
obft:inate,  and  lafi:ed  three  hours,  before  the  viftory  inclined  either  way  ; 
iave  that  judgment  might  be  made,  but  that  the  king's  vant-guard  of  it  ielf 
maintained  fight  againft  the  whole  power  of  the  enemies,  (the  other  two 
battails  remaining  out  of  adion)  what  the  fnccefs  was  like  to  be  in  the  end. 
That  Martin  Sivart  with  his  Germans  perform'd  bravely,  and  fo  did  thofe 
few  Englifj  that  were  on  that  fide ;  neither  did  the  Irijb  fail  in  courage  or 
fiercenefs  -,  but  being  almoft  naked  men.  only  armed  with  darts  and  flvains, 
it  was  rather  an  execution  than  a  fight  upon  them^  inibmuch  as  the  furious 
flaughter  of  them  was  a  great  difcouragement  and  appalement  to  the  reft; 
that  there  died  upon  the  place  all  the  chieftains ;  that  is,  the  earl  oi Linccln, 
the  earl  of  Ki/dare,  Frances  lord  Lovel,    Martin  Swart,  and  fir  Thomas 
Broughton  5  all  making  good  the  fight,  without  any  ground  given.     Only 
of  the  lord  Lovel  there  went  a  report,  that  he  fled  and  fwam  over  Trent  oa 
horfeback,  but  could  not  recover  the  farther  fide,  by  reafon  of  the  fieepne/s 
of  the  bank,  and  fo  was  drowned  in  the  river.     Bat  another  report  kuves 
him  not  there,  but  that  he  lived  long  after  in  a  cave  or  vault.     The  nu.m- 
ber  that  was  flain  in  the  field,  was  of  the  enemies  part  four  thoufand  at  the 
leaft ;  and  of  the  king's  part,  one  half  of  his  vant-guard,  befidcs  many  hurt» 
but  none  of  name.     There  were  taken  prifoners,  amongft  others,  the  coun- 
terfeit Pla?itagenety  (now  Lambert  Simnell  again)  and  the  crafty  prieft  his 
tutor.     For  Lambert,  the  king  would  not  take  his  life,  both  out  of  mag- 
nanimity, taking  him  but  as  an  image  of  wax,    that  others  had  tempered 
and  moulded:  and  likewife  out  of  wifdom,  thinking  that  it"  he  fulil;r'd  dearh, 
he  would  be  forgotten  too  foon  ;  but  being  kept  alive,  he  would  be  a  con- 
tinual fpc<flacle,  and  a  kind  of  remedy  againft  the  like  inchantmcnts  of  peo- 
ple in  time  to  come.     For  which  caufe  he  was  taken  into  fervice  in  his 
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court  to  a  bafe  office  in  his  kitchen  ;  (o  that  (in  a  kind  of  matfacina  of  hu- 
man fortune)  he  turned  a  broach,  that  had  worn  a  crown  ;  whereas  fortune 
commonly  doth  not  bring  in  a  comedy  or  farce  after  a  tragedy.  And  after- 
wards he  was  preferred  to  be  one  of  the  king's  falconers.  As  to  the  prieft, 
he  was  committed  clofe  prifoner,  and  heard  of  no  morej  the  king  loving  to 
feal  up  his  own  dangers. 

After  the  battel  the  king  went  to  Lincoln,  where  he  caufed  fupplications 
and  thankfgivings  to  be  made  for  his  deliverance  and  vidlory.  And  that  his 
devotions  might  go  round  in  circle,  he  fent  his  banner  to  be  offered  to  our 
lady  of  Walfmgham^  where  before  he  made  his  vows.  And  thus  delivered 
of  this  fo  ftrange  an  engine,  and  new  invention  of  fortune,  he  returned  to 
his  former  confidence  of  mind,  thinking  now^  that  all  his  misfortunes  had 
come  at  once.  But  it  fell  out  unto  him  according  to  the  fpeech  of  the 
common  people  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  faid,  it  was  a  token  he 
fhould  reign  in  labour,  becaufe  his  reign  began  With  a  ficknefs  of  fweat.  But 
howfoever  the  king  thought  himfelf  now  in  a  haven,  yet  fuch  was  his  wif- 
dom,  as  his  confidence  did  feldom  darken  his  forefight,  efpecially  in  things 
near  hand.  And  therefore  awakened  by  fo  frefh  and  unexpefted  dangers, 
he  enter'd  into  due  confideration,  as  well  how  to  weed  out  the  partakers  of 
the  former  rebellion,  as  to  kill  the  feeds  of  the  like  in  time  to  come :  and 
withal  to  take  av/ay  all  flielters  and  harbours  for  difcontented  perfons,  where 
they  might  hatch  and  fofter  rebellions^  which  afterwards  might  gather 
ftrength  and  motion.  And  firft,  he  did  yet  again  make  a  progrefs  from 
Lmcoln  to  the  northern  parts,  though  it  were  indeed  rather  an  itinerary  cir- 
cuit of  juftice,  than  a  progrefs.  For  all  along  as  he  went,  with  much  fe- 
verity  and  ilriifl  inquifition,  partly  by  martial  laWj  and  partly  by  commif- 
lion,  were  puni£j-ied,  the  adherents  and  aiders  of  the  late  rebels.  Not  all 
by  death,  (for  the  field  had  drawn  much  blood)  but  by  fines  and  ranfoms, 
which  fpared  life,  and  raifed  treafure.  Amongit  other  crimes  of  this  na- 
ture, there  was  diligent  enquiry  made  of  fuch  as  had  raifed  and  difperfed 
a  bruit  and  rumour,  a  little  before  the  field  fight,  that  the  rebels  had  the 
day ;  and  that  the  king's  army  was  overthrown,  and  the  king  fled.  Where- 
by it  was  fuppofed  that  many  fuccours,  which  otherwife  would  have  come 
to  the  king,  were  cunningly  put  off,  and  kept  back.  Which  charge  and 
accufation,  though  it  had  fome  ground,  yet  it  was  induftrioully  embraced 
and  put  on  by  divers,  who  having  been  in  themfelves  not  the  beff  aftedted 
unto  the  king's  part,  nor  forward  to  come  to  his  aid,  were  glad  to  apprehend 
this  colour  to  cover  their  neglefl  and  coldnefs,  under  the  pretence  of  fuch 
difcouragements.  Which  cunning  neverthelefs  the  king  would  not  under- 
ftand,  though  he  lodged  it,  and  noted  it  in  fome  particulars,  as  his  manner 
was. 

But  for  the  extirpating  of  the  roots  and  caufes  of  the  like  commotions  in 
time  to  come,  the  king  began  to  find  where  his  fhoe  did  wring  him,  and 
that  it  was  his  deprefiing  of  the  houfe  of  York  that  did  rankle  and  fefter 
the  aff^edions  of  his  people.  And  therefore  being  now  too  wife  to  difdain 
perils  any  longer,  and  willing  to  give  fome  contentment  in  that  kind,  (at 
leaft  in  ceremony)  he  refolved  at  laft  to  proceed  to  the  coronation  of  his 
queen.  And  therefore  at  his  coming  to  London,  where  he  enter'd  in  flate, 
and  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  and  celebrated  his  victory  with  two  days  of  de- 
votion, (for  the  firft  day  he  repaired  to  PWs,  and  had  the  hymn  of  Te 
Deiem  fung,  and  the  morrow  after  he  went  in  proceflion,  and  heard  the 
fermon  at  the  crofs)  the  queen  was  with  great  folemnity  crowned  at  Weji- 
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mnjiefy  the  five  and  twentieth  oi  November,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
which  was  about  two  years  after  the  marriage  ;  like  an  old  chriftening, 
that  had  flayed  long  for  godfathers.  Which  itrange  and  unufual  diftance 
of  time,  made  it  fubjedl  to  every  man's  note,  that  it  was  an  acl  againft  his 
ftomach,  and  put  upon  him  by  neceflity  and  reafon  of  ftate.  Soon  after, 
to  fliew  that  it  was  now  fair  weather  again,  and  that  the  imprifonment  of 
Thomas  marquis  of  Dorfet,  was  rather  upon  fufpicion  of  the  time,  than  of 
the  man,  he,  the  faid  marquis,  was  fet  at  liberty,  without  examination,  or 
other  circumftance.  At  that  time  alfo  the  king  fent  an  amballador  unto 
•po^t Innocent,  fignifying  unto  him  this  his  marriage;  and  that  now  (^like  ano- 
ther /E?ieas)  he  had  paffed  through  the  floods  of  his  former  troubles  and 
travels,  and  was  arrived  unto  a  fafe  haven  :  and  thanking  his  holinefs  that  he 
had  honoured  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  with  the  prefence  of  his  am- 
baflador;  and  offering  both  his  perfon,  and  the  forces  of  his  kingdom,  up-' 
on  all  occafions,   to  do  him  fervice. 

The  ambaffador  making  his  oration  to  the  pope,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
cardinals,  did  fo  magnify  the  king  and  queen,  as  was  enough  to  glut  the 
hearers.  But  then  he  did  again  fo  extol  and  deify  the  pope,  as  made  all 
that  he  had  faid  in  praife  of  his  mafter  and  miftrefs  feem  temperate  and 
paflable.  But  he  was  very  honourably  entertained,  and  extremely  much 
made  on  by  the  pope  :  Who  knowing  himfelf  to  be  lazy  and  unprofitable 
to  the  Chriftian  world,  was  wonderfully  glad  to  hear  that  there  were  fuch 
echoes  of  him  founding  in  remote  parts.  He  obtained  alfo  of  the  pope  a 
very  juft  and  honourable  bull,  qualifying  the  privileges  of  fandluary  (where- 
with the  king  had  been  extremely  galled)  in  three  points. 

The  firft,  that  if  any  fanduary  man  did  by  night,  or  otherwife,  get 
'out  of  fandluary  privily,  and  commit  mifchief  and  trefpafs,  and  then  comd 
in  again,  he  fliould  lofe  the  benefit  of  fandluary  for  ever  after.  The  fe- 
cond,  that  howfoever  the  perfon  of  the  fandluary  man  was  prote(fled  from 
his  creditors,  yet  his  goods  out  of  fandluary  fhould  not.  The  third,  that  if 
any  took  fandluary  for  cafe  of  treafon,  the  king  might  appoint  him  keepers 
to  look  to  hiria  in  fandluary. 

The  king  alfo  for  the  better  fecuring  of  his  eflate  againft  mutinous  and 
malecontented  fubjedts,  (whereof  he  faw  the  realm  was  full)  who  might 
have  their  refuge  into  Scotland,  which  was  not  under  key  as  the  ports  were ; 
for  that  caufe  rather  than  for  any  doubt  of  hoftility  from  thofe  parts,  be- 
fore his  coming  to  London  (when  he  was  at  Newcajlle)  had  fent  a  folemn 
embaffage  unto  James  the  third  king  of  Scotland,  to  treat  and  conclude  a 
peace  with  him.  The  embaffadors  were,  Richard  Fox  bifhop  oi  Exeter^ 
and  fn  Richard  Edgcomb  comptroller  of  the  king's  houfe,  who  were  ho- 
nourably received  and  entertained  there.  But  the  king  of  5fo//^W  labour- 
ing of  the  fame  difeafe  that  king  Henry  did  (though  more  mortal,  as  after- 
wards appeared)  that  is,  difcontented  fubjedts,  apt  to  rife  and  raife  tumult, 
although  in  his  own  affedlion  he  did  much  defire  to  make  a  peace  with  the 
king  ;  yet  finding  his  nobles  averfe,  and  not  daring  to  difpleale  them,  con- 
cluded only  a  truce  for  feven  years ;  giving  neverthelefs  promife  in  private, 
that  it  fhould  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  during  the  two  kings  liveSi 

Hitherto  the  king  had  been  exercifed  in  fettling  his  aftairs  at  home. 
But  about  this  time  brake  forth  an  occafion  that  drew  him  to  look  abroad, 
and  to  hearken  to  foreign  bufinefs.  Charles  the  eighth  the  French  king,  by 
the  virtue  and  good  fortune  of  his  two  immediate  predeceflbrs,  Charles  the 
feventh  his  grandfather,  and  Lewis  the  eleventh  his  father,    received  the 
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kingdom  o^ France  in  more  flourifhing  and  fpread  eftate,  than  it  had  been 
of  many  years  before ;  being  redintegrate  in  thofe  principal  members,  which 
anciently  had  been  portions  of  the  crown  oi  France,  and  were  afterward  difle- 
vered,  fo  as  they  remained  only  in  homage,  and  not  in  fovereignty,  (being 
governedbyabfolute  princes  of  their  own,)  Anjou,  Normandy,  Prove?ice,  and 
Burgundy.  There  remained  only  Britain  to  be  reunited,  and  fo  the  monar- 
chy o^  France  to  be  reduced  to  the  ancient  terms  and  bounds. 

King  Charles  was  not  a  little  inflamed  with  an  ambition  to  repurchafe 
and  reannex  that  duchy:  Which  his  ambition  was  a  wife  and  well  weigh- 
ed ambition  j  not  like  unto  the  ambitions  of  his  fucceeding  enterprizes  of 
Italy.     For  at  that  time  being  newly  come  to  the  crown,  he  was  fomewhat 
guided  by  his  father's  counfels,  (counfels,  not  counfellors)  for  his  father  was 
his  own  counfel,  and  had  few  able  men  about  him.     And  that  king  (he 
knew  well)  had  ever  diftafted  the  defigns  oi  Italy,  and  in  particular  had  an 
eye  upon  Britain.     There  were  many  circumfliances  that  did  feed  the  am- 
bition oi  Charles,  with  pregnant  and  apparent  hopes  of  fuccefs.     The  duke 
o\  Britain  old,  andentred  intoa  lethargy,  and  ferved  with  mercenary  coun- 
fellors, father  of  two  only  daughters,  the  one  fickly  and  not  like  to  continuci 
King  Charles  himfelf  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  the  fubjedls  of  France 
at  that  time  well  trained  for  war,  both  for  leaders  and  foldiers ;    men  of 
fervice  being  not  yet  worn  out,  fince  the  wars  oi  Lewis  againft  Burgundy. 
He  found  himfelf  alfo  in  peace  with  all  his  neighbour  princes.      As  for 
thofe  that  might  oppofe  to  his  enterprize,  Maximilian  king  of  the  Romans, 
his  rival  in  the  fame  defires,  (as  well  for  the  duchy,  as  the  daughter)  feeble 
in  means;  and  king  Hcfiry  oi E?igland ^s  well  fomewhat  obnoxious  to  him 
for  his  favours  and  benefits,   as  bufied  in  his  particular  troubles  at  home. 
There  was  alfo  a  fair  and  fpecious  occafion  oft'ered  him  to  hide  his  ambi- 
tion, and  to  juflify  his  warring  upon  Britain;  for  that  the  duke  had  re- 
ceived and  fuccoured  Lewis  duke  oiVrleafis,  and  other  of  the  French  nobi- 
lity, which  had  taken  arms  againft  their  king.     Wherefore  king  Charles  be- 
ing refolved  upon  that  war,  knew  well  he  could  not  receive  any  oppofition 
io  potent,  as  if  king  Henry  fliould  either  upon  policy  of  flate,  in  prevent- 
ing the  growing  greatnefs  of  France  ;  or  upon  gratitude  unto  the  duke  of 
Britain,  for  his  former  favours  in  the  time  of  his  difl:refs,  efpoufe  that 
quarrel,  and  declare  himfelf  in  aid  of  the  duke.     Therefore  he  no  fooner 
heard  that  king  Henry  was  fettled  by  his  vidlory,  but  forthwith  he  fent  em- 
baffadors  unto  him  to  pray  his  afliflance,  or  at  the  leafl  that  he  would  fland 
neutral.     Which  embaffadors  found  the  king  at  Leicejier,  and  delivered  their 
embaffage  to  this  effedl:  they  firfl  imparted  unto  the  king  the  fuccefs  that 
their  mafler  had  had  a  little  before  againft  Maximilian,  in  recovery  of  cer- 
tain towns  from  him:  which  was  done  in  a  kind  of  privacy,  and  inwardnefs 
towards  the  king  ;  as  if  the  French  king  did  not  efteem  him  for  an  outward 
or  formal  confederate,  but  as  one  that  had  part  in  his  affedtions  and  for- 
tunes, and  with  whom  he  took  pleafure  to  communicate  his  bufmefs.    After 
this  complement,  and  fome  gratulation  for  the  king's  vicftory,  they  fell  to 
their  errand ;  declaring  to  the  king,  that  their  mafter  was  enforced  to  enter 
into  a  juft  and  neceflary  war  with  the  duke  of  Britain,  for  that  he  had 
received  and  fuccoured  thofe  that  were  traitors,  and  declared  enemies  unto 
his  perfon  and  ftate.     That  they  were  no  mean,  diftreffed,  and  calamitous 
perfons  that  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  but  of  fo  great  quality,  as  it  was  appa- 
rent that  they  came  not  thither  to  protedl  their  own  fortune,  but  to  infefl 
and  invade  his;  the  head  of  them  being  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  iirft  prince 
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of  the  blood,  and  the  fecond  perfon  of  France.  That  therefore  rightly  to 
underftand  it,  it  was  rather  on  their  mafter's  part  a  defenfive  war,  than  an 
offenfive ;  as  that  that-  could  not  be  omitted  or  foi  born,  if  he  tendred  the 
confervation  of  his  own  eftate  ;  and  that  it  was  not  the  firft  blow  that  made 
the  war  invafive,  (for  that  no  wife  prince  would  flay  for)  but  the  firft  pro- 
vocation, or  at  leaft  the  firft  preparation.  Nay,  that  this  war  was  rather 
a  fupprelTion  of  rebels,  than  a  war  with  a  juft  enemy ;  where  the  cafe  is, 
that  his  fubjeds,  traitors,  are  received  by  the  duke  of  Britam  his  homager. 
That  king  Henry  knew  well  v^^hat  went  upon  it  in  example,  if  neighbour 
princes  fhould  patronize  and  comfort  rebels,  againft  the  law  of  nations  and 
of  leagues.  Neverthelefs  that  their  mafter  was  not  ignorant,  that  the  king 
had  been  beholden  to  the  duke  of  Britain  in  his  adverfity  ;  as  on  the  other 
lide,  they  knew  he  would  not  forget  alfo  the  readinefs  of  their  king,  in  aid- 
ing him  when  the  duke  of /?/-/V^//z,  or  his  mercenary  counfcllors,  failed  him, 
and  would  have  betrayed  him;  and  that  there  was  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  courtefies  received  from  their  mafter,  and  the  duke  of  Britain  : 
for  that  the  duke's  might  have  ends  of  utility  and  bargain  ;  whereas  their 
mafter's  could  not  have  proceeded  but  out  of  entire  affedfion.  For  that  if 
it  had  been  meafured  by  a  politick  line,  it  had  been  better  for  his  aftiirs, 
that  a  tyrant  fl:iould  have  reigned  in  Kngland^  troubled  and  hated,  than  fuch 
a  prince,  whofe  virtues  could  not  fail  to  make  him  great  and  potent,  when- 
foever  he  was  come  to  be  mafter  of  his  aff"airs.  But  howlbever  it  ftood 
for  the  point  of  obligation,  which  the  king  might  owe  to  the  duke  o£ Bri- 
tain, yet  their  mafter  was  well  aftiired,  it  would  not  divert  king  Henry  of 
England  from  doing  that  that  was  juft,  nor  ever  embark  him  in  fo  ill- 
grounded  a  quarrel.  Therefore,  fince  this  war,  which  their  mafter  was 
now  to  make,  was  but  to  deliver  himfelf  from  imminent  dangers,  their 
king  hoped  the  king  would  fhew  the  like  aff^eftion  to  the  confervation  of 
their  mafter's  eftate,  as  their  mafter  had  (when  time  was)  Ihewed  to  the 
king's  acquifition  of  his  kingdom.  At  the  leaft,  that  according  to  the  in- 
clination which  the  king  had  ever  profefted  of  peace,  he  would  look  on, 
and  ftand  neutral ;  for  that  their  mafter  could  not  with  reafon  prefs  him  to 
undertake  part  in  the  war,  being  fo  newly  fettled,  and  recovered  from  in- 
teftine  feditions.  But  touching  the  myftery  of  reannexing  of  the  duchy  of 
Britain  to  the  crown  of  France,  either  by  war  or  by  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Britain ;  the  embafladors  bare  aloof  from  it  as  from  a  rock, 
knowing  that  it  made  moft  againft  them.  And  therefore  by  all  means  de- 
clined any  mention  thereof,  but  contrariwife  interlaced  in  their  conference 
with  the  king,  the  affured  purpofe  of  their  mafter  to  match  with  the 
daughter  of  Maximilian ;  and  entertained  the  king  alfo  with  fome  wandring 
difcourfes  of  their  king's  purpofe,  to  recover  by  arms  his  right  to  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  by  an  expedition  in  perfon  ;  all  to  temove  the  king  from  all 
jealoufy  of  any  deftgn  in  thefe  hither  parts  upon  Britain,  otherwile  than  for 
quenching  of  the  fire,  which  he  feared  might  be  kindled  in  his  own  eftate. 

The  king,  after  advice  taken  with  his  council,  made  anfwer  to  the  em- 
bafladors :  and  firft  returned  their  complement,  ftiewing  he  was  right  glad 
of  the  French  king's  reception  of  thofe  towns  from  Maximilian.  Then  he 
familiarly  related  fome  particular  paflages  of  his  own  adventures  and  vidlory 
pafled.  As  to  the  bufinefs  of  Britain,  the  king  anfwered  in  few  words; 
that  the  French  king  and  the  duke  of  Britain,  were  the  two  perfons  to  whom 
he  was  moft  obliged  of  all  men  ;  and  that  he  fliould  think  himfelf  very  un- 
happy, if  things  fliould  go  fo  between  them,  as  he  lliould  not  be  able  to 
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ncquit  himfelf  in  gratitude  towards  them  both ;  and  that  there  was  no  means 
for  him  as  a  Chriftian  king,  and  a  common  friend  to  them,  to  fatisfy  all 
obhjations  both  to  God  and  man,  but  to  offer  himfelf  for  a  mediator  of  an 
accord  and  peace  between  them  j  by  which  courfe  he  doubted  not  but  their 
king's  eftate  and  honour  both,  would  be  preferved  with  more  fafety  and  lefs 
envy  than  by  a  war;  and  that  he  would  fpare  no  coft  or  pains,  no  if  it  were 
to  go  on  pilgrimage,  for  fo  good  an  effedf  :  and  concluded^  that  in  this 
great  affair,  which  he  took  lo  much  to  heart,  he  would  exprefs  himfelf 
more  fully  by  an  embaffage,  which  he  would  fpeedily  difpatch  unto  the 
French  king  for  that  purpofe.  And  in  this  fort  the  French  embaffadors  were 
difmilTed  :  the  king  avoiding  to  underftand  any  thing  touching  the  reannex- 
ing  oi Britain,  as  the  embaffadors  had  avoided  to  mention  it;  fave  that  he 
gave  a  little  touch  of  it  in  the  word  envy.  And  fo  it  was,  that  the  king 
was  neither  fo  flialloWj  nor  fo  ill  advertifed,  as  not  to  perceive  the  inten- 
tion of  the  French  for  the  inverting  himfelf  of  Britain.  But  firfl:,  he  was 
utterly  unwilling  (howfoever  he  gave  out)  to  enter  into  war  with  France. 
A  fame  of  a  war  he  liked  well,  but  not  an  atchievement  j  for  the  one  he 
thought  would  make  him  richer,  and  the  other  poorer ;  and  he  was  pof- 
feffed  with  many  fecret  fears  touching  his  own  people,  which  he  was  there- 
fore loth  to  arm,  and  put  weapons  into  their  hands.  Yet  notwithflanding  (as 
a  prudent  and  couragious  prince)  he  was  not  fo  averfe  from  a  war,  but  that 
he  was  refolved  to  chufe  it,  rather  than  to  have  Britain  carried  by  France^ 
being  fo  great  and  opulent  a  duchy,  and  fituate  fo  opportunely  to  annoy 
England,  either  for  coafl  or  trade.  But  the  king's  hopes  were,  that  partly 
by  negligence,  commonly  imputed  to  the  French  (efpecially  in  the  court  of 
a  young  king)  and  partly  by  the  native  power  of  Britain  it  felf,  which  was 
not  fmall ;  but  chiefly  in  refped:  of  the  great  party  that  the  duke  of  Orleans 
had  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  thereby  means  to  llir  up  civil  troubles, 
to  divert  the  Fre7ich  king  from  the  enterprize  of  Britain.  And  laft ly,  in 
regard  of  the  power  of  Maximilian,  who  was  corrival  to  the  Fretich  king 
in  that  purfuit,  the  enterprize  would  either  bow  to  a  peace,  or  break  in  it 
felf  In  all  which  the  king  meafured  and  valued  things  amifs,  as  afterwards 
appeared.  He  fent  therefore  forthwith  to  the  French  king,  Chrijlopher 
TJrjwick,  his  chaplain,  a  perfon  by  him  much  trufted  and  employed  ;  chu- 
fin?  him  the  rather,  becaufe  he  was  a  churchman,  as  beft  forting  with 
an  embafly  of  pacification  :  and  giving  him  alfo  a  commiffion,  that  if  the 
French  king  confented  to  treat,  he  would  thence  repair  to  the  duke  of  Bri~ 
tain,  and  ripen  the  treaty  on  both  parts.  Urjwick  made  declaration  to  the 
French  king,  much  to  the  purpofe  of  the  king's  anfwer  to  the  French  em- 
baffadors here,  inflilling  alfo  tenderly  fome  overture  of  receiving  to  grace 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  fome  tafle  of  conditions  of  accord.  But  the  French 
king  on  the  other  fide  proceeded  not  fmcerely,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  art 
and  difiimulation,  in  this  treaty  ;  having  for  his  end  to  gain  time,  and  fo 
put  off  the  Englijl}  fuccours  under  hope  of  peace,  till  he  had  got  good 
footing  in  Britain  by  force  of  arms.  Wherefore  he  anfwered  the  embaf- 
lador,  that  he  would  put  himfelf  into  the  king's  hands,  and  make  him 
arbiter  of  the  peace;  and  willingly  confented,  that  the  embaffador  fhould 
flraightways  pafs  into  Britain^  to  fignify  this  his  confent,  and  to  know  the 
duke's  mind  likewife  ;  well  forefeeing,  that  the  duke  of  Orleans,  by  whom 
the  duke  of  Britain  was  wholly  led,  taking  himfelf  to  be  upon  terms  irre- 
concileable  with  him,  would  admit  of  no  treaty  of  peace.  Whereby  he 
fliould  in  one,  both  generally  abroad  veil  over  his  ambition,  and  win  the 
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reputation  of  juft  and  moderate  proceedings;  and  fliould  withal  endear  him- 
felf  in  the  affecflions  of  the  king  of  E?igland,  as  one  that  had  committed 
all  to  his  will :  nay,  and  (which  was  yet  more  fine)  make  faith  in  him,  that 
although  he  went  on  with  the  war,  yet  it  fliould  be  but  with  his  fword  in 
his  hand,  to  bend  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  other  party  to  accept  of  peace ;  and 
fo  the  king  fliould  take  no  umbrage  of  his  arming  and  profecution ;  but 
the  treaty  to  be  kept  on  foot  to  the  very  laft  inftant,  till  he  were  mafter  of 
the  field. 

Which  grounds  being  by  the  French  king  wifely  laid,  all  things  fell  out 
as  he  expeded.  For  when  the  E?2gll/Ij  embaflador  came  to  the  court  of  Bri- 
taifi,  the  duke  was  then  fcarcely  perfed  in  his  memory,  and  all  things  were 
diredled  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  gave  audience  to  the  chaplain  UrJ- 
loicky  and  upon  his  embalTage  delivered,  made  anfwer  in  fomewhat  high 
terms:  that  the  duke  of  Britain  having  been  an  hoft,  and  a  kind  of  parent 
or  fofter-fuher  to  the  king,  in  his  tendernefs  of  age,  and  weaknefs  of  for- 
tune, did  look  for  at  this  time  from  king  Henry,  (the  renowned  king  of  Eng- 
land) rather  brave  troops  for  his  fuccours,  than  a  vain  treaty  of  peace.  And 
if  the  king  could  forget  the  good  offices  of  the  duke  done  unto  him  afore- 
time ;  yet  he  knew  well,  he  would  in  his  wifdom  confider  of  the  future, 
how  much  it  imported  his  own  fafety  and  reputation,  both  in  foreign  parts, 
and  with  his  own  people,  not  to  iuifer  Britain  (the  old  confederates  of 
England)  to  be  fwallowed  up  by  France,  and  fo  many  good  ports  and 
flrong  towns  upon  the  coaft,  be  in  the  command  of  fo  potent  a  neighbour 
king,  and  fo  ancient  an  enemy.  And  therefore  humbly  defired  the  king  to 
think  of  this  bufinefs  as  his  own ;  and  therewith  broke  off,  and  denied  any- 
farther  conference  for  treaty. 

Urjwick  returned  firfl  to  the  French  king,  and  related  to  him  what  had 
paffed.  Who  finding  things  to  fort  to  his  defire,  took  hold  of  them,  and 
faidj  that  the  embaflador  might  perceive  now,  that  which  he  for  his  part 
partly  imagined  before.  That  confidering  in  what  hands  the  duke  of  Bri- 
tain was,  there  would  be  no  peace,  but  by  a  mix'd  treaty  of  force  and  per- 
fuafion :  and  therefore  he  would  go  on  with  the  one,  and  defired  the  king 
not  to  defift  from  the  other.  But  for  his  own  part,  he  did  faithfully  pro- 
mife  to  be  ftill  in  the  king's  power,  to  rule  him  in  the  matter  of  peace. 
This  was  accordingly  reprefented  unto  the  king  by  Urfwick  at  his  return, 
and  in  fuch  a  falliion,  as  if  the  treaty  was  in  no  fort  defperate,  but  rather 
flayed  for  a  better  hour,  till  the  hammer  had  wrought,  and  beat  the  party 
of  Britain  more  pliant.  Whereupon  there  paifed  continually  packets  and 
difpatches  between  the  two  kings,  from  the  one  out  of  defire,  and  from  the 
other  out  of  dillimulation,  about  the  negotiation  of  peace.  The  French 
king  mean  while  invaded  Britain  with  great  forces,  and  dillrefl'ed  the  city  of 
Na7itz  with  a  fi:raight  fiege,  and  (as  one,  who  though  he  had  no  great  judg- 
ment, yet  had  that,  that  he  could  diflTcmble  home)  the  more  he  did  urge 
the  profecution  of  the  war,  the  more  he  did  at  the  fame  time,  urge  the  fo- 
licitation  of  the  peace.  Infomuch  as  during  the  fiege  of  Nantz,  after  ma- 
ny letters  and  particular  meflages,  the  better  to  maintain  his  dillimulation, 
and  to  refrefli  the  treaty;  he  fent  Bernard  D'  Aubigncy  (a  perfon  of  good  qua- 
lity) to  the  king,  earnefi:ly  to  defire  him,  to  make  an  end  of  the  bufinefs 
howfoever. 

Th  e  king  was  no  lefs  ready  to  revive  and  quicken  the  treaty ;  and  there- 
upon fent  three  commilTioners,   the  abbot  of  Abingdon,  fir  Richard  Tun- 
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Jlal^  and  chaplain  Urjwick  formerly  employed,  to  do  their  utmofl  endea- 
vours to  manage  the  treaty  roundly  and  llrongly. 

About  this  time  the  lord  Woodvik  (uncle  to  the  queen)  a  valiant  gen- 
tleman, and  deiirous  of  honour,  fued  to  the  king  that  he  might  raife  fome 
power  of  voluntiers  under-hand,  and  without  licence  or  pafTport,  (wherein 
the  king  might  any  ways  appear)  go  to  the  aid  of  the  duke  oi Britain.    The 
king  denied  his  requeft,  (or  at  leaft  fecmed  fo  to  do)  and  laid  ftrait  com- 
mandment upon  him,  that  he  ihould  not  flir,   for  that  the  king  thought 
his  honour  would  fuffer  therein,  during  a  treaty,  to  better  a  party.    Neverthe- 
lefs  this  lord  (either  being  unruly,  or  out  of  conceit  that  the  king  would  not 
inwardly  diilike  that,  which  he  would  not  openly  avow)  failed  fecretly  over 
into  the  ifle  of  JFight,  whereof  he  was  governour,  and  levied  a  fair  troop 
of  four  hundred  men,  and  with  them  pafTed  over  into  Britain,  and  joined 
himlelf  with  the  duke's  forces.     The  news  whereof,  when  it  came  to  the 
French  court,  put  divers  young  bloods  into  fuch  a  fury,  as  the  EngHPo  em- 
baffadors  were  not  without  peril  to  be  outraged.     But  the  French  king,  both 
topreferve  the  privilege  of  embailadors,  and  being  confcious  to  himfelf,  that 
in  the  bufmefs  of  peace,  he  himfelf  was  the  greater  diflembler  of  the  two, 
forbad  all  injuries  of  fadl  or  word,  againfl  their  perfons  or  followers.     And 
prefently  came  an  agent  from  the  king,  to  purge  himfelf  touching  the  lord 
V/oodvile's  going  over  ;  ufing  for  a  principal  argument,  to  demonftrate  that 
it  was  without  his  privity,  for  that  the  troops  werefo  fmall,  as  neither  had 
the  face  of  a  fuccour  by  authority,  nor  could  much  advance  the  Britain  af- 
fairs.    To  which  meffage,  although  the  French  king  gave  no  full  credit, 
yet  he  made  fair  weather  with  the  king,  and  feemed  fatisfied.     Soon  after 
the  Englip  embaffadors  returned,  having  two  of  them  been  likewife  with 
the  duke  of  Britain,  and  found  things  in  no  other  terms  than  they  were  be- 
fore.    Upon  their  return,  they  informed  the  king  of  the' Rate  of  the  affairs, 
and  how  far  the  French  king  was  from  any  true  meaning  of  peace;  and 
therefore  he  was  now  to  advile  of  fome  other  courfe  :  Neither  was  the  king 
himfelf  led  all  this  while  with  credulity  merely,  as  was  generally  fuppofed: 
but  his  error  was  not  fo  much  facility  of  belief,  as  an  ill  meafuring  of  the 
forces  of  the  other  party. 

For   (as  was  partly  touched  before)  the  king  had  caft  the  bufinefs  thus 
with  himfelf.     He  took  it  for  granted  in  his  own  judgment,   that  the  war 
oi  Britain,  in  refpeiTc  of  the  ftrength  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  party,  could 
not  fpeedily  come  to  a  period.     For  Jie  conceived,  that  the  councils  of  a 
war,  that  was  undertaken  by  the  FaywcZ)  king,  then  childlefs,  againft  an  heir 
apparent  of  France,  would  be  very  faint  and  (low.     And  befides,  that  it  was 
not  poflible,  but  that  the  ftate  of  France  fliould  be  embroiled  with  fome 
troubles  and  alterations  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.     He  conceived 
likcwifcj  that  Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans.^  was  a  prince  war-like  and 
potent ;  who  (he  made  account)  would  give  fuccours  to  the  Britains  round- 
ly.    So  then  judging  it  would  be  a  work  of  time,   he  laid  his  plot,  how  he 
might  beft  make  ufe  of  that  time,  for  his  own  affairs.     Wherein  firfl  he 
thought  to  make  his  vantage  upon  his  parliament;  knowing  that  they  be- 
ing affedlionate  unto  the  quarrel  of  Britain,  would  give  treafure  largely : 
Which  treafure,  as  a  noife  of  war  might  draw  forth,  fo  a  peace  fucceeding 
might  coffer  up.     And  becaufe  he  knew  his  people  were  hot  upon  the  bu- 
fmefs, he  chofe  rather  to  feem  to  be  deceived,  and  lulled  aileep  by  the 
French,  than  to  be  backward  in  himfelf;  confidering  his  fuhjedts  were  not 
fo  fully  capable  of  the  reafons  of  ftate,  which  made  hiin  hold  back.    Where- 
fore 
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fore  to  all  thefe  purpofes  he  faw  no  other  expedient,  than  to  fet  and  keep 
on  foot  a  continual  treaty  of  peace,  laying  it  down,  and  taking  it  up  again, 
as  the  occurrence  required.  Befides,  he  had  in  confideration  the  point  of 
honour,  in  bearing  the  bleffed  perfon  of  a  pacificator.  He  thought  likewife 
to  make  ufe  of  the  envy  that  the  French  king  met  with,  by  occafion  of  this 
war  of  Britai)i,  in  ftrengthening  himfelf  with  new  alliances;  as  namely, 
that  oi Ferdinando  of  Spain,  with  whom  he  had  ever  a  confent  even  in  na- 
ture and  cuftoms;  and  likewife  with  Maximilian,  who  was  particularly  in- 
terefted.  So  that  in  fubftance  he  promifed  himfelf  money,  honour,  friends, 
and  peace  in  the  end.  But  thofe  things  were  too  fine  to  be  fortunate,  and 
fucceed  in  all  parts;  for  that  great  affairs  are  commonly  too  rough  and 
llubborn  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  finer  edges,  or  points  of  wit.  The  king 
was  likewife  deceived  in  his  two  main  grounds.  For  although  he  had  rea- 
fon  to  conceive  that  the  council  of  France  would  be  wary  to  put  the  king  in- 
to a  war  againfl:  the  heir  apparent  of  France  i  yet  he  did  not  confider  that 
Charles  was  not  guided  by  any  of  the  principal  of  the  blood  or  nobility,  but 
by  mean  men,  who  would  make  it  their  mafter-piece  of  credit  and  favour, 
to  give  venturous  councils,  which  no  great  or  wife  man  durfl,  or  would. 
And  for  Maximilian,  he  was  thought  then  a  greater  matter  than  he  was ; 
his  unftable  and  neceflitous  courfes  being  not  then  known. 

After  conliiltation  with  the  embaffadors,  who  brought  him  no  other 
news  than  he  expedled  before,  (though  he  would  not  fcem  to  know  it  till 
then,)  he  prefently  fummoned  his  parliament,  and  in  open  parliament  pro- 
pounded the  caufe  of  Britain  to  both  houfes,  by  his  chancellor  Morton 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury^  who  fpoke  to  this  effed. 

My  lords  and  mafters,  the  king's  grace,  our  fovereign  lord,  hath  com- 
manded me  to  declare  unto  you  the  caufes  that  have  moved  him  at  this 
time  to  fummon  this  his  parliament;  which  I  fliall  do  in  few  words,  cra- 
ving pardon  of  his  grace,  and  you  all,  if  I  perform  it  not  as  I  would. 

His  grace  doth  firft  of  all  let  you  know,  that  he  retaineth  in  thankful 
memory  the  love  and  loyalty  fliewed  to  him  by  you,  at  your  lafl  meeting,  in 
eflablifhment  of  his  royalty  ^  freeing  and  difcharging  of  his  partakers,  and 
confifcation  of  his  traitors  and  rebels;  more  than  which  could  not  come 
from  fubjedls  to  their  fovereign,  in  one  aftion.  This  he  taketh  fo  well  at 
your  hands,  as  he  hath  made  it  a  refolution  to  himfelf,  to  communicate  with 
fo  loving  and  well  approved  fubjedls,  in  all  affairs  that  are  of  publick  nature, 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Two  therefore  are  the  caufes  of  your  prefent  affembling:  the  one,  a  fo- 
reign bufinefs ;  the  other,  matter  of  government  at  home. 

The  French  king  (as  no  doubt  ye  have  heard)  maketh  at  this  prefent 
hot  war  upon  the  duke  of  Britain.  His  army  is  now  before  Nantz,  and 
holdeth  it  ftraitly  befleged,  being  the  principal  city  (if  not  in  ceremony  and 
preheminence,  yet  in  ft rength  and  wealth)  of  that  duchy.  Ye  may  guefs 
at  his  hopes,  by  his  attempting  of  the  hardeft  part  of  the  war  firfl.  The 
caufe  of  this  war  he  knoweth  befl.  He  allegeth  the  entertaining  and  fuc- 
couring  of  the  duke  of  Orkam,  and  fome  other  French  lords,  whom  the 
king  taketh  for  his  enemies.  Others  divine  of  other  matters.  Both  parts 
have,  by  their  embaffadors,  divers  times  prayed  the  king's  aids :  the  French 
king's  aids,  or  neutrality ;  the  Britains  aids  fimply  ;  for  fo  their  cafe  requi- 
reth.  The  king,  as  a  Chriftian  prince,  and  bleffed  fon  of  the  holy  church, 
hath  offered  himfelf  as  a  mediator,  to  treat  of  peace  between  them.     The 

French 
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Prench  king  yielded  to  treat,  but  will  not  ftay  the  profecution  of  the  war. 
The  Britains,  that  defire  peace  mcfl,  harken  to  it  leaft ;  not  upon  confi- 
dence or  lliffnels,  but  upon  diftruft  of  true  meaning,  feeing  the  war  goes 
on.  So  as  the  king,  after  as  much  pains  and  care  to  effeft  a  peace,  as  ever 
he  took  in  any  bulinefs,  not  being  able  to  remove  the  profecution  on  the 
one  fide,  nor  the  diltruft  on  the  other,  caufed  by  that  prolecuLion,  hath  let 
fall  the  treaty  ;  not  repenting  of  it,  but  defpairing  of  it  now,  as  not  likely 
to  fucceed.  Therefore  by  this  narrative  you  now  underfi:and  the  flate  of  the 
queftion,  whereupon  the  king  prayeth  your  advice;  which  is  no  other,  but 
whether  he  fhall  enter  into  an  auxiliary  and  defenfive  war  for  the  Britaim 
againft  France'? 

And  the  better  to  open  your  underfi:andings  in  this  affair,  the  king  ha-th 
commanded  me  to  fay  fomewhat  to  you  from  him,  of  the  perfons  that  do 
intervene  in  this  bufinefs  ;  and  fomewhat  of  the  confequence  thereof,  as  it 
hath  relation  to  this  kingdom,  and  fomewhat  of  the  example  of  it  in  ge- 
neral :  making  neverthelefs  no  conclufion  or  judgment  of  any  point,  until 
his  grace  hath  received  your  faithful  and  politick  advices. 

First,  for  the  king  our  fovereign  himfelf,  who  is  the  principal  perfoa 
you  are  to  eye  in  this  bufinefs  ;  his  grace  doth  profefs,  that  he  truly  and 
conflantly  defireth  to  reign  in  peace.  But  his  grace  faith,  he  will  neither 
buy  peace  with  difhonour,  nor  take  it  up  at  intereft  of  danger  to  enfue ; 
but  fliall  think  it  a  good  change,  if  it  pleafe  God  to  change  the  inward  trou- 
bles and  feditions,  wherewith  he  hath  been  hitherto  exercifed,  into  an  ho- 
nourable foreign  war.  And  for  the  other  two  perfons  in  this  aftion,  the 
i^;w7c/)  king,  and  the  duke  of  5r//fl/«,  his  grace  doth  declare  unto  you,  that 
they  be  the  men  unto  whom  he  is  of  all  other  friends  and  allies  mod  boun- 
den :  the  one  having  held  over  him  his  hand  of  prote<flion  from  the  tyrant  ^ 
the  other  having  reach'd  forth  unto  him  his  hand  of  help,  for  the  recovery 
of  his  kingdom.  So  that  his  affection  toward  them  in  his  natural  perfon,  is 
upon  equal  terms.  And  whereas  you  may  have  heard,  that  his  grace  was 
enforced  to  fly  out  oi  Britain  inio  France,  for  doubts  of  being  betrayed  ;  his 
grace  would  not  in  any  fort  have  that  refled:  upon  the  duke  oi  Britain,  in 
defacement  of  his  former  benefits ;  for  that  he  is  throughly  informed,  that  it 
was  but  the  praftice  of  fome  corrupt  Perfons  about  him,  during  the  time  of 
his  ficknels,  altogether  without  his  confent  or  privity. 

But  howfoever  thefe  things  do  intereft  his  grace  in  his  particular,  yet  he 
knoweth  well,  that  the  higher  bond  that  tyeth  him  to  procure  by  all  means 
the  fafety  and  welfare  of  his  loving  fubjed:s,  doth  difintereft  him  of  thefe 
obligations  of  gratitude,  otherwife  than  thus ;  that  if  his  grace  be  forced  to 
make  a  war,  he  do  it  without  paffion  or  ambition. 

For  the  confequence  of  this  action  towards  this  kingdom,  it  is  much  as 
the  French  king's  intention  is.  For  if  it  be  no  more,  but  to  range  his  fub- 
jedls  to  reafon,  who  bear  themfelves  ftout  upon  the  ftrength  of  the  duke 
oi  Britain,  it  is  nothing  to  us.  But  if  it  be  in  the  French  king's  purpofe,  or 
if  it  fhould  not  be  in  his  purpofe,  yet  if  it  (hall  follow  all  one,  as  if  it  were 
fought,  that  the  French  king  fhall  make  a  province  oi  Britain,  and  join  it  to 
the  crown  oi  France :  then  it  is  worthy  the  confideration,  how  this  may 
import  England,  as  well  in  the  increafement  of  the  greatnefs  of  France, 
by  the  addition  of  fuch  a  countrey,  that  flretcheth  his  boughs  unto  our  feas, 
as  in  depriving  this  nation,  and  leaving  it  naked  of  fo  firm  and  affured  con- 
federates, as  the  Britaim  have  always  been.  For  then  it  will  come  to  pafs, 
that  whereas  not  long  fince  this  realm  was  mighty  upon  the  continent,  firil 
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in  territory,  and  after  in  alliance,  in  refpecft  of  Burgundy  and  Britain, 
which  were  confederates  indeed,  but  dependent  confederates;  now  the  one 
being  already  caft,  partly  into  the  greatnefs  o^Fraj^ce,  and  partly  into  that  of 
Aiijlria^  the  other  is  like  wholly  to  be  cafl:  into  the  greatnefs  oi France;  and 
this  ifland  (hall  remain  confined  in  eifedl  within  the  fait  waters,  and  girt  a- 
bout  with  the  coaft  countries  of  two  mighty  monarclis. 

For  the  example,  it  refteth  likewife  upon  the  fame  qucftion,  upon  the 
French  king's  intent.  For  \i Britain  be  carried  and  fwallowed  up  by  i^rt?«fe, 
as  the  world  abroad  (apt  to  impute  and  conflrue  the  aftions  of  princes  to 
ambition)  conceive  it  will ;  then  it  is  an  example  very  dangerous  and  uni- 
verfal,  that  the  leffer  neighbour  eflate  fliould  be  devoured  of  the  greater. 
For  this  may  be  the  cafe  of  Scotland  towards  Englaiid;  of  Portugal  to- 
wards Spain  ;  of  the  fmalier  eftates  of  Italy  towards  the  greater ;  and  fo  of 
Germany  ;  or  as  if  fome  of  you  of  the  commons,  might  not  live  and  dwell 
fafely  befides  fome  of  thele  great  lords.  And  the  bringing  in  of  this  exam- 
ple will  be  chiefly  laid  to  the  king's  charge,  as  to  him  that  was  moft  inte- 
refled,  and  moft  able  to  forbid  it.  But  then  on  the  other  fide,  there  is  fo 
fair  a  pretext  on  the  French  king's  part,  (and  yet  pretext  is  never  wanting 
to  power,)  in  regard  the  danger  imminent  to  his  own  eftate  is  fuch,  as  may 
make  this  enterprize  fcem  rather  a  work  of  neceflity  than  of  ambition,  as 
doth  in  reafon  corredt  the  danger  of  the  example.  For  that  the  example 
of  that  which  is  done  in  a  man's  own  defence,  cannot  be  dangerous  ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  in  another's  power  to  avoid  it.  But  in  all  this  bufinefs,  the  king 
remits  himfelf  to  your  grave  and  mature  advice,  whereupon  he  purpofeth 
to  rely. 

This  was  the  effect  of  the  lord  chancellor's  fpeech  touching  the  caufe  of 
Britain;  for  the  king  had  commanded  him  to  carry  it  fo,  as  to  effedt  the 
parliament  towards  the  bufinefs  j  but  without  engaging  the  king  in  any  ex- 
prefs  declaration. 

Th  e  chancellor  went  on : 

For  that  which  may  concern  the  government  at  home,  the  king  hath 
commanded  me  to  fay  unto  you  ;  that  he  thinketh  there  was  never  any  king 
(for  the  fmall  time  that  he  hath  reigned)  had  greater  and  jufter  caufe  of 
the  two  contrary  paflions  of  joy  and  iorrow,  than  his  grace  hath.  Joy,  in 
refpedl  of  the  rare  and  vifible  favours  of  Almighty  God,  in  girding  the  impe- 
rial fword  upon  his  fide,  and  affifting  the  fame  his  fword  againft  all  his 
enemies  ;  and  likewife  in  blefiing  him  with  fo  many  good  and  loving  fer- 
vants  and  fubjedts,  which  have  never  failed  to  give  him  faithful  council, 
ready  obedience,  and  courageous  defence.  Sorrow,  for  that  it  hath  not  plea- 
fed  God  to  fuffer  him  to  flieath  his  fword,  (as  he  greatly  defired,  otherwife 
than  for  adminiftration  of  juftice)  but  that  he  hath  been  forced  to  draw  it 
fo  oft,  to  cut  off  traitorous,  anddifioyal  fubjedls,  whom  (it  feems)  God  hath 
left  (a  few  amongft  many  good)  as  the  Canaanitcs  amongft  the  people  of 
Ifracly  to  be  thorns  in  their  fide^  to  tempt  and  try  them  ;  though  the  end 
hath  been  always,  (God's  name  be  blcffed  therefore)  that  the  deftrudion  hath 
fallen  upon  their  own  heads. 

Wherefore  his  grace  faith;  that  he  feeth  that  it  is  not  the  blood  fpilt 
in  the  field  that  will  lave  the  blood  in  the  city ;  nor  the  marfhal's  fword 
that  will  fet  this  kingdom  in  perfedl  peace :  but  tipat  the  true  way  is,  to 
ftop  the  feeds  of  fedition  and  rebellion  in  their  beginnings  -,  and  for  that 
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purpofe  to  devifc,  confirm  and  quicken  good  and  wholefome  laws  againfl 
riots,  and  unlawful  alTcmblies  of  people,  and  all  combinations  and  confede- 
racies of  them,  by  liveries,  tokens,  and  other  badges  of  fadtious  dependence; 
that  the  peace  of  the  land  may  by  thefe  ordinances,  as  by  bars  of  iron,  be 
foundly  bound  in  and  flrengthened,  and  all  force  both  in  court,  countrey, 
and  private  houfes,  be  fuppreft.  The  care  hereof,  which  fo  much  con- 
cerneth  your  felves,  and  which  the  nature  of  the  times  doth  inftantly  call 
for,  his  grace  commends  to  your  wifdoms. 

And  becaufe  it  is  the  king's  defire,  that  this  peace,  wherein  he  hopeth 
to  govern  and  maintain  you,  do  not  bear  only  unto  you  leaves,  for  you  to 
fit  under  the  fhade  of  them  in  fafety ;  but  alfo  fhould  bear  you  fruit  of 
riches,  wealth  and  plenty  :  Therefore  his  grace  prays  you  to  take  into  con- 
fideration  matter  of  trade,  as  alfo  the  manufaftures  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
reprefs  the  baftard  and  barren  employment  of  moneys  to  ufury  and  unlaw- 
ful exchanges ;  that  they  may  be  (as  their  natural  ufe  is)  turned  upon  com- 
merce, and  lawful  and  royal  trading.  And  likewife,  that  our  people  be  fet 
on  work  in  arts  and  handicrafts;  that  the  realm  may  fubfifl  more  of  it  felf; 
that  idlenefs  be  avoided,  and  the  draining  out  of  our  treafure  for  foreign 
manufadlures,  flopped.  But  you  are  not  to  reil  here  only,  but  to  provide 
farther,  that  whatfoever  merchandize  fhall  be  brought  in  from  beyond  the 
feas,  may  be  employed  upon  the  commodities  of  this  land  ;  whereby  the 
kingdom's  flock  of  treafure  may  be  fure  to  be  kept  from  being  diminifhed, 
by  any  over-trading  of  the  foreigner. 

And  laflly,  becaufe  the  king  is  well  afTured,  that  you  would  not  have 
him  poor,  that  wiflies  you  rich ;  he  doubteth  not  but  that  you  will  have 
care,  as  well  to  maintain  his  revenues  of  cufloms,  and  all  other  natures,  as 
alfo  to  fupply  him  with  your  loving  aids,  if  the  cafe  fhall  fo  require.  The 
rather,  for  that  you  know  the  king  is  a  good  hufband,  and  but  a  fleward 
in  effed:  for  the  publick  ;  and  that  what  comes  from  you,  is  but  as  moiflure 
drawn  from  the  earth,  which  gathers  into  a  cloud,  and  falls  back  upon  the 
earth  again.  And  you  know  well,  how  the  kingdoms  about  you  grow 
more  and  more  in  greatnefs,  and  the  times  are  flirring;  and  therefore  not 
fit  to  find  the  king  with  an  empty  purfe.  More  I  have  not  to  fay  to  you  j 
and  wifh,  that  what  hath  been  faid,  had  been  better  exprefs'd  :  but  that 
your  wifdoms  and  good  afFedions  will  fupply.     God  blefs  your  doings. 

It  was  no  hard  matter  to  difpofe  and  afFe6l  the  parliament  in  this  bufi- 
riefs ;  as  well  in  refpetfl  of  the  emulation  between  the  nations,,  and  the  envy 
at  the  late  growth  of  the  French  monarchy  ;  as  in  regard  of  the  danger  to 
fufFer  the  French  to  make  their  approaches  upon  England,  by  obtaining  fo 
goodly  a  maritime  province,  full  of  fea-towns,  and  havens,  that  might  do 
mifchief  to  the  Ew^/Z/Z^,  either  by  invafion,  or  by  inteniiption  of  trafhck. 
The  parliament  was  alfo  moved  with  the  point  of  opprelTion  ;  for  although 
the  French  feemed  to  fpeak  reafon,  yet  arguments  are  ever  with  multitudes 
too  weak  for  fufpicions.  Wherefore  they  did  advife  the  king,  roundly  to 
embrace  the  Britains  quarrel,  and  to  fend  them  fpeedy  aids ;  and  with 
much  alacrity  and  forwardrtefs  granted  to  the  king  a  great  rate  of  fubfidy,  in 
contemplation  of  thefe  aids.  But  the  king,  both  to  keep  a  decency  towards 
the  French  king,  to  whom  he  profefl  himfelf  to  be  obliged,  and  indeed  de- 
firous  rather  to  ihew  war,  than  to  make  it;  fent  new  folemn  embalTadors  to 
intimate  unto  him  the  decree  of  his  eflates,  and  to  iterate  his  motion,  that 
the  French  would  defifl  from  hoflility;  or  if  war  mufl  follow,  to  defire 
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him  to  take  it  in  good  part,  if  at  the  motion  of  his  people,  who  v^^ere 
fenfible  of  the  caufe  of  the  Britains  as  their  ancient  friends  and  confede- 
rates, he  did  fend  them  fuccours ;  with  proteftation  nevei  thclefs,  that  to 
fave  all  treaties  and  laws  of  friendlliip,  he  had  limited  his  forces  to  pro- 
ceed in  aid  of  the  Britaifis,  but  in  no  wife  to  war  upon  the  French,  other- 
wife  than  as  they  maintained  the  poffeffion  o^ Britain.  But  before  this  for- 
mal embaflage  arrived,  the  party  of  the  duke  had  received  a  great  blow, 
and  grew  to  manifefl  declination.  For  near  the  town  of  St.  Alban  in  Bri- 
tain, a  battel  had  been  given,  where  the  £r;Vrtz«j  were  overthrown,  and  the 
dukeof  Or/c'^«j,  and  the  prince  oi  Orange  taken  prifoners,  there  being  llain 
on  the  Britains  part  fix  thoufand  men,  and  amongil  them  the  lord  Wood- 
K'ile,  and  almolt  all  his  foldiers,  valiantly  fighting.  And  of  the  French  part, 
one  thoufand  two  hundred,  with  their  leader  James  Galeot  a  great  com- 
mander. 

When  the  news  of  this  battel  came  over  Into  Eng/anJ,  it  was  time  for 
the  king  (who  now  had  no  fubterfnge  to  continue  farther  treaty,  and  faw 
before  his  eyes  that  Britain  went  fo  fpeedily  for  loft,  contrary  to  hishopes; 
knowing  alio  that  with  his  people  and  foreigners  both,  he  fuftained  no  fmalt 
envy  and  difreputation  for  his  former  delays)  to  difpatch  with  all  poflible 
fpeed  his  fuccours  into  Britain;  which  he  did  under  the  conduct  oi  Robert 
lord  Brook,  to  the  number  of  eight  thoufand  choice  men,  and  well  armed  j 
who  having  a  fair  wind,  in  few  hours  landed  in  Br//(7/;z,  and  joined  them- 
fclves  forthwith  to  thofe  Britain  forces  that  remained  after  the  defeat,  and 
marched  ftraighton  to  find  the  enemy,  and  encamped  fall:  by  them.  The 
French  wifely  husbanding  the  pofi'efiion  of  a  victory,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  courage  of  the  Fnglijh,  efpecially  when  they  are  frelli,  kept  them- 
felves  within  their  trenches,  being  ftrongly  lodged,  and  refolved  not  to  give 
battel.  But  mean  while,  to  harrafs  and  weary  the  Knglifli,  they  did  upon 
all  advantages  fet  upon  them  with  their  light  horfe;  wherein  neverthelefs 
they  received  commonly  lofs,  efpecially  by  means  of  the  £/;a-///7j  archers. 

But  upon  thefe  atchievements  jpr(7;;a.f  duke  of  Britain  deceafedj  an  ac- 
cident that  the  king  might  eafily  have  forefeen,  and  ought  to  have  reckon- 
ed upon  and  provided  for,  but  that  the  point  of  reputation,  when  nevys 
firft  came  of  the  battle  loft  (that  fomewhat  muft  be  done)  did  overbear  the 
reafon  of  war. 

After  the  duke's  deceafe,  the  principal  perfons  of  Britain,  partly  bought, 
partly  through  faftion,  put  all  things  into  confufion  j  fo  as  the  Englijb  not 
finding  head  or  body  with  whom  to  join  their  forces,  and  being  in  jealoufy 
of  friends,  as  well  as  in  danger  of  enemies,  and  the  winter  begun,  return- 
ed home  five  months  after  their  landing.  So  the  battel  of  St.  yllban,  jhe 
death  of  the  duke,  and  the  retire  of  the  E?7g/iJJ:  fuccours,  were  (after  fome 
time)  the  caufes  of  the  lofs  of  that  duchy ;  which  adion  fbme  accounted 
as  a  blemifla  of  the  king's  judgment,  but  moft  but  as  the  misfortune  of 
his  times. 

But  howfoever  the  temporary  fruit  of  the  parliament,  in  their  aid  and 
advice  given  for  Britain,  took  not,  nor  profpered  not;  yet  the  lafting fruit 
of  parliament,  which  is  good  and  wholefome  laws,  did  profper,  and  doth 
yet  continue  to  this  day.  For  according  to  the  lord  chancelloi's  admoni- 
tion, there  were  that  parliament  divers  excellent  laws  ordained,  concerriiqg 
the  points  which  tlic  king  recommended. 

First,  the  authority  of  the  ftar-chamber,  which  before  fubfifted  by  the 
ancient  common  laws  of  the  realm,  was'  confirmed  in  certain  cafes  by  .aft 
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of  parliament.  This  court  is  one  of  the  fageft  and  nobleft  inftitutions  of 
this  kingdom.  For  in  the  diflribution  of  courts  of  ordinary  juftice,  (befides 
the  high  court  of  parliament)  in  which  diftribution  the  king's-bench  hold- 
eth  the  pleas  of  the  crown,  the  common-pleas  pleas  civil,  the  exchequer 
pleas  concerning  the  king's  revenue,  and  the  chancery  the  Pretorian  power 
for  mitigating  the  rigour  of  law,  in  cafe  of  extremity,  by  the  confcience  of 
a  good  man ;  there  was  neverthelefs  always  referved  a  high  and  prehemi- 
nent  power  to  the  king's  counfel,  in  caufes  that  might  in  example  or  con- 
fequence  concern  the  Hate  of  the  common-wealth  ;  which  if  they  were 
criminal,  the  council  ufed  to  fit  in  the  chamber  called  the  ftar-chamber  j 
if  civil,  in  the  white-chamber,  or  white-hall.  And  as  the  chancery  had 
the  Pretorian  power  for  equity  ;  {o  the  ftar-chamber  had  the  Cenforian 
power  for  offences  under  the  degree  of  capital.  This  court  of  ftar-cham- 
ber is  compounded  of  good  elements,  for  it  confifteth  of  four  kinds  of  per- 
fons,  counfellors,  peers,  prelates,  and  chief  judges.  It  difcerneth  alfo  prin- 
cipally of  four  kinds  of  caufes,  forces,  frauds,  crimes  various  of  ftellionate, 
and  the  inchoations  or  middle  adls  towards  crimes  capital  or  heinous,  not 
adually  committed  or  perpetrated.  But  that  which  was  principally  aimed 
at  by  this  adl  was  force,  and  the  two  chief  fupports  of  force,  combination 
of  multitudes,  and  maintenance  or  headfhip  of  great  perfons. 

From  the  general  peace  of  the  countrey,  the  king's  care  went  on  to  the 
peace  of  the  king's  houfe,  and  the  fecurity  of  his  great  ofiicers  and  coun- 
fellors. But  this  law  was  fomewhat  of  a  ftrange  compofltion  and  temper. 
That  if  any  of  the  king's  fervants  under  the  degree  of  a  lord,  do  confpire 
the  death  of  any  of  the  king's  council,  or  lord  of  the  realm,  it  is  made 
capital.  This  law  was  thought  to  be  procured  by  the  lord  chancellor, 
who  being  a  ftern  and  haughty  man,  and  finding  he  had  fome  mortal  ene- 
mies in  court,  provided  for  his  own  fafety ;  drowning  the  envy  of  it  in  a 
general  law,  by  communicating  the  privilege  with  all  other  counfellors  and 
peers,  and  yet  not  daring  to  extend  it  farther  than  to  the  king's  fervants  in 
check-roll,  left  it  fhould  have  been  too  harfh  to  the  gentlemen,  and  other 
commons  of  the  kingdom  ;  who  might  have  thought  their  ancient  liberty, 
and  the  clemency  of  the  laws  oi  England  invaded,  if  the  will  in  any  cafe 
of  felony  fhould  be  made  the  deed.  And  yet  the  reafon  which  the  adl 
yieldeth,  (that  is  to  fay,  that  he  that  confpireth  the  death  of  counfellors, 
may  be  thought  indiredly,  and  by  a  mean,  to  confpire  the  death  of  the  king 
himfelf )  is  indifferent  to  all  fubjeds,  as  well  as  to  fervants  in  court.  But 
it  feemeth  this  futHced  to  ferve  the  lord  chancellor's  turn  at  this  time.  But 
yet  he  lived  to  need  a  general  law,  for  that  he  grew  aftei  wards  as  odious  to 
the  countrey,  as  he  was  then  to  the  court. 

From  the  peace  of  the  king's  houfe,  the  king's  careextended  to  the  peace 
of  private  houles  and  families.  For  there  was  an  excellent  moral  law  mould- 
ed thus  j  the  taking  and  carrying  away  women  forcibly,*  and  again  ft  their 
will,  (except  female- wards  and  bond- women)  was  made  capital.  The  par- 
liament wifely  and  juftly  conceiving,  that  the  obtaining  of  women  by  force 
into  pofTclTion,  (howfoever  afterwards  affent  might  follow  by  allurements) 
was  but  a  rape  drawn  forth  in  length,  becaufe  the  firft  force  drew  on  all 
the  reft. 

There  was  made  alfo  another  law  for  peace  in  general,  and  repreffing 
of  murders  and  manfiaughterf,  and  was  in  amendment  of  the  common 
laws  of  the  realm  j  being  this :  that  whereas  by  the  common  law  the  king's 
fuit  in  cafe  of  homicide,  did  expeft  the  year  and  the  day,  allowed  to  the 
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party's  fu'it  by  way  of  appeal ;  and  that  it  was  found  by  experience,  that 
the  party  was  many  times  compounded  with,  and  many  times  wearied  with 
the  fuit,  fo  that  in  the  end  fuch  lliit  was  let  fall,  and  by  that  time  the  mat- 
ter was  in  a  manner  forgotten,  and  thereby  profecution  at  the  king's  fuit  by 
indidlment  (which  is  ever  htk,  fagrajite  crimine)  neglefted  ;  it  was  ordain- 
ed, that  the  fuit  by  indidment  might  he  taken  as  well  at  any  time  within 
the  year  and  the  day,  as  after  ;  not  prejudicing  neverthelefs  the  party's 
fuit. 

The  king  began  alfo  then,  as  well  in  wifdom  as  in  juftice,  to  pare  a  little 
the  privilege  of  clergy,  ordaining,  that  clerks  convidl  fhould  be  burned  in 
the  hand  ;  both  becaufe  they  might  tafle  of  fome  corporal  punifliment,  and 
that  they  might  carry  a  brand  of  infamy.  But  for  this  good  adt's  fake,  the 
king  himfelf  was  after  branded  by  Perkhis  proclamation,  for  an  execrable 
breaker  of  the  rites  of  holy  church. 

Another  law  was  made  for  the  better  peace  of  the  countrey;  by  which 
law  the  king's  otficers  and  farmers  were  to  forfeit  their  places  and  holds,  in 
cafe  of  unlawful  retainer,  or  partaking  in  riots  and  unlawful  alTemblies. 

These  were  the  laws  that  were  made  for  repreffing  offeree,  which  thofe 
times  did  chiefly  require  ;  and  were  fo  prudently  framed,  as  they  are  found 
fit  for  all  fucceeding  times,   and  fo  continue  to  this  day. 

There  were  alfo  made  good  and  politick  laws  that  parliament,  againft 
ufury,  which  is  the  baftard  ufe  of  money  ;  and  againft  unlawful  chievances 
and  exchanges,  which  is  baftiard  ufury  ;  and  alfo  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
king's  cuftomsj  and  for  the  employment  of  the  procedures  of  foreign  com- 
modities, brought  in  by  merchant-ftrangers  upon  the  native  commodities 
of  the  realm  ;  together  with  fome  other  laws  of  lefs  importance. 

But  howfoever  the  laws  made  in  that  parliament  did  bear  good  and 
wholefome  fruit;  yet  the  fubfidy  granted  at  the  fame  time,  bare  a  fruit  that 
proved  harfh  and  bitter.  All  was  inned  at  laft  into  the  king's  barn,  but  it 
was  after  a  ftorm.  For  when  the  commiffioners  enter'd  into  the  taxation  of 
the  fubfidy  in  Torkfjire,  and  the  bifhoprick  oiDureJ'm  ;  the  people  upon  a 
fudden  grew  into  great  mutiny,  and  faid  openly,  that  they  had  endured  ot 
late  years  a  thoufand  miferies,  and  neither  could  nor  would  pay  the  fubfidy. 
This  (no  doubt)  proceeded  not  fimply  of  any  prefent  neceffity,  but  much 
by  reafon  of  the  old  humour  of  thofe  countries,  where  the  memory  of  king 
Richard  was  fo  ftrong,  that  it  lay  like  lees  in  the  bottom  of  mens  hearts  ; 
and  if  the  veflel  was  but  ftirred,  it  would  come  up.  And  (no  doubt)  it  was 
partly  alfo  by  the  inftigation  of  fomefadious  male- contents,  that  bare  prin- 
cipal ftroke  amongft  them.  Hereupon  the  commifiioners  being  fomewhat 
aftonifhed,  deferred  the  matter  unto  the  earl  of  JSJorthiimberland,  who  was 
the  principal  man  of  authority  in  thofe  parts.  The  earl  forthwith  wrote 
unto  the  court,  fignifying  to  the  king  plainly  enough  in  what  flame  he 
found  the  people  in  thofe  countries,  and  praying  the  king's  dircdlion.  The 
king  wrote  back  peremptorily,  that  he  would  not  have  one  penny  abated,  of 
that  which  had  been  granted  to  him  by  parliament;  both  becaufe  it  might 
encourage  other  countries,  to  pray  the  like  relcafe  or  mitigation  ;  and  chief- 
ly, becaufe  he  would  never  endure  that  the  bafe  multitude  fliould  fruftrate 
the  authority  of  the  parliament,  wherein  their  votes  and  confents  were  con- 
cluded. Upon  this  difpatch  from  court,  the  earl  alfembled  the  principal 
juft:ices  and  freeholders  of  the  countrey  ;  and  fpeaking  to  them  in  that  im- 
perious language,  wherein  the  king  had  written  to  him,  which  needed  not 
(fave  that  an  harfh  bufinefs  was  unfortunately  fallen  into  the  liands  of  a 
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harfh  man)  did  not  only  irritate  the  people,  but  make  them  conceive,  by 
the  ftoutncfs  and  haughtinefs  of  delivery  of  the  king's  errand,  that  himfelf 
was  the  author  or  principal  perfuader  of  that  council :  whereupon  the 
meaner  fort  routed  together,  and  fuddenly  afTailing  the  earl  in  his  houfe, 
flew  him,  and  divers  of  his  fervants.  And  refted  not  there,  but  creating  for 
their  leader  fir  '^ohn  Egremond^i  fadious  perfon,  and  one  that  had  of  a  long 
time  born  an  ill  talent  towards  the  king;  and  being  animated  alfo  by  a  bafe 
fellow,  called  JobnaChaftiher,  a  very  boutefeu^  who  bore  much  fway  amongft 
the  vulgar  and  popular,  enter'd  into  open  rebellion ;  and  gave  out  in  flat 
terms,  that  they  would  go  againfl:  king  Henry ^  and  fight  with  him  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  liberties. 

When  the  king  was  advertifed  of  this  new  infurredlion,  (being  almofl:  a 
fever,  that  took  him  every  year;)  after  his  manner,  little  troubled  therewith, 
he  fent  Thomas  earl  of  Surrey  (whom  he  had  a  little  before  not  only  relea- 
fed  out  of  the  tower,  and  pardoned,  but  alfo  received  to  fpecial  favour) 
with  a  competent  power  againfl:  the  rebels,  who  fought  with  the  principal 
band  of  them,  and  defeated  them,  ^^nd  iook  iXwt  John  a  Chmnber,  their 
firebrand.  As  for  fir  John  Kgremond,  he  fled  into  Flanden  to  the  lady 
Margaret  oi  Burgundy ,  whofe  palace  was  thefandluary  and  receptacle  of  all 
traitors  againft  the  king.  'John  a  Chamber  was  executed  at  York  in  great 
ftatCi  for  he  was  hanged  upon  a  gibbet  raifed  a  flage  higher  in  the  midfl:  of 
a  fquare  gallows,  as  a  traitor  paramount ;  and  a  number  of  his  men  that 
were  his  chief  complices,  were  hanged  upon  the  lower  ftory  round  about 
him;  and  the  refl:  were  generally  pardoned.  Neither  did  the  king  himfelf 
omit  his  cufl:om,  to  be  firfl:  or  fecond  in  all  his  war-like  exploits,  making 
good  his  word,  which  was  ufual  with  him  when  he  heard  of  rebels,  that  he 
defired  but  to  fee  them.  For  immediately  after  he  had  fent  down  the  earl 
oi  Surrey,  he  marched  towards  them  himfelf  in  perfon.  And  although  in 
his  journey  he  heard  news  of  the  vidlory,  yet  he  went  on  as  far  as  Tork,  to 
pacify  and  fettle  thofe  Countries :  and  that  done,  returned  to  London,  leaving 
the  earl  o^  Surrey  for  his  lieutenant  in  the  northern  parts,  and  fir  Richard 
Tun/lal  for  his  principal  commiflioner,  to  levy  the  fubfidy,  whereof  he  did 
not  remit  a  denier. 

About  the  fame  time  that  the  king  lofl:  fo  good  a  fervant  as  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  he  lofl:  likewife  a  faithful  friend  and  ally  of  James  the 
third,  king  of  ^ro/Za/z*^,  by  a  miferable  difafl:er.  For  this  unfortunate  prince, 
after  a  long  fmother  of  difcontent,  and  hatred  of  many  of  his  nobility  and 
people,  breaking  forth  at  times  into  {editions  and  alterations  of  court,  was 
at  lafl:  diftrefled  by  them,  having  taken  arms,  and  furprized  the  perfon  of 
prince  James  his  fon,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  threats,  that  they  would  o- 
therwile  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  the  king  of  England,  to  fliadow  their 
rebellion,  and  to  be  the  titular  and  painted  head  of  thofe  arms.  Whereupon 
the  king  (finding  himfelf  too  weak;  fought  unto  king  i7(?72;-_y,  as  alfo  unto  the 
pope,  and  the  king  of  Fra?ice,  to  compofe  thofe  troubles  between  him  and 
hisfubjefts.  The  kings  accordingly  interpofed  their  mediation  in  a  round 
and  princely  manner:  not  only  by  way  of  requefl:  and  perfuafion,  but  alfo 
by  way  of  proteftation  and  menace;  declaring,  that  they  thought  it  to  be 
the  common  caufe  of  all  kings,  if  fubjedls  fliould  be  fuffered  to  give  laws 
unto  their  fovereign  ;  and  that  they  would  accordingly  refent  it,  and  re- 
venge it.  But  the  Rebels  that  had  fhaken  off  the  greater  yoke  of  obedience, 
had  likewife  cafl:  away  the  lefler  tye  of  refpect.  And  fury  prevailing  above 
fear,  madeanfwer;  that  there  was  no  talking  of  peace,  except  the   king 
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would  refign  his  crown.  Whereupon  (treaty  of  accord  taking  no  place)  it 
Ciiins  to  a  battel  at  Bannockjbourn  by  Strhelin:  in  which  battel  the  king 
tranfported  with  wrath  and  juft  indignation,  inconfiderately  fighting  and 
precipitating  the  charge,  before  his  whole  numbers  came  up  to  him,  was 
(notwithflanding  the  contrary  exprefs  and  ftrait  commandment  of  the  prince 
his  fon)  flain  in  the  purfuit,  being  fled  to  a  mill,  lituate  in  the  field,  where 
the  battel  was  fought. 

As  for  the  pope's  embafly,  which  was  fent  by  Adrian  de  CaJleUo  an  ItO" 
lian  legate,  (and  perhaps  as  thofe  times  were,  might  have  prevailed  more)  ic 
came  too  late  for  the  embaffy,  but  not  for  the  embaflador.  For  paffing 
through  England,  and  being  honourably  entertained,  and  received  of  king 
Henry,  (who  ever  applied  himfelf  with  much  refped:  to  the  fje  of  Rome,) 
he  fell  into  great  grace  with  the  king,  and  great  familiarity  and  friendfhip 
with  Morton  the  chancellor  :  infomuch  as  the  king  taking  a  liking  to  him, 
and  finding  him  to  his  mind,  preferred  him  to  the  bifhoprick  of  Hereford^ 
and  afterwards  to  that  oi Bath  and  f^Velh,  and  employed  him  in  many  of  his 
affairs  of  ftate,  that  had  relation  to  Rome.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
wifdom,  and  dexterity  in  bufinefs  of  ftate  j  and  having  not  long  after  al- 
cended  to  the  degree  of  cardinal,  paid  the  king  large  tribute  of  his  grati- 
tude, in  diligent  and  judicious  advertifement  of  the  occurrents  oi  Italy.  Ne- 
verthelefs  in  the  end  of  his  time,  he  was  partaker  of  the  confpiracy,  which 
C2ivdi\x\z\  Alphonjb  Petrucci ,  and  fome  other  cardinals,  had  plotted  againfl  the 
life  ofpopeZ,ro.  And  this  ofTence  in  itfelf  lb  heinous,  was  yet  in  him  ag- 
gravated by  the  motive  thereof,  which  was  not  malice  or  difcontent,  but 
an  afpiring  mind  to  the  papacy.  And  in  this  height  of  impiety  there  want- 
ed not  an  intermixture  of  levity  and  folly  ;  for  that  (as  was  generally  belie- 
ved) he  was  animated  to  exped  the  papacy,  by  a  fatal  mockery,  the  predi- 
ftion  of  a  fouth-fayer,  which  was,  that  one  fhould  fucceed  pope  Leo,  whofe 
name  fhould  ht  Adrian,  an  aged  man  of  mean  birth,  and  of  great  learning 
and  wil'dom.  By  which  charafter  and  figure  he  took  himfelf  to  be  defcri- 
bed,  though  it  were  fulfilled  of  Adrian  the  Fleming,  fon  of  a  Dutch  brew- 
er, cardinal  of  "Tor/o/^?,  and  preceptor  unto  C/j^r/^j  the  fifth  ;  the  fame  that 
not  changing  his  chriftian-name,  was  afterwards  called  Adrian  the  fixth. 

But  thefe  things  happened  in  the  year  following,  which  was  the  fifth  of 
this  king.  But  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  king  had  called  again  his 
parliament,  not  as  it  feemeth  for  any  particular  occafion  of  flate  :  But  the 
former  parliament  being  ended  fomewhat  fuddenly,  in  regard  of  the  prepa- 
ration for  Britain,  the  king  thought  he  had  not  remunerated  his  people 
fufficiently  with  good  laws,  which  evermore  was  his  retribution  for  treafure. 
And  finding  by  the  infurredlion  in  the  north,  there  was  difcontentment  a- 
broad,  in  refped  of  the  fubfidy,  he  thought  it  good  to  give  his  fubjeclsyet 
farther  contentment  and  comfort  in  that  kind.  Certainly  his  times  tor  good 
commonwealths  laws  did  excel.  So  as  he  may  juflly  be  celebrated  for  the 
beft  law-giver  to  this  nation;  after  king E^ic-^r^ the  firfl:  for  his  laws  (vvho- 
fo  marks  them  well)  are  deep,  and  not  vulgar  ;  not  made  upon  the  Ipur  of 
a  particular  occafion  for  the  prefent,  but  out  of  providence  of  the  future,  to 
make  the  eflate  of  his  people  ftill  more  and  more  happy  ;  after  the  manner 
of  the  legiflators  in  ancient  and  heroical  times. 

First  therefore  he  made  a  law,  fuitable  to  his  own  adls  and  times:  for 
as  himfelf  had  in  his  perlon  and  marriage  made  a  final  concord,  in  the  great 
fuit  and  title  for  the  crown  ;  fo  by  this  law  he  fettled  the  like  peace  and 
quiet  in  the  private  poiTeffions  of  the  fubjeds :  ordaining,  that  fir.es  thence- 
forth 
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forth,  fhould  be  final,  to  conclude  all  flrangers  rights ;  and  that  upon  fines.,- 
levied,  and  folemnly  proclaimed,  the  fubjed;  fhould  have  his  time  of  watch; 
for  five  years  after  his  title  accrued  ;  which  if  he  forepafled,  his  right, 
fhould  be  bound  for  ever  after;  with fome exception neverthelefs of minors,- 
married  women,  and  fuch  incompetent  perfons.  • 

This  ftatute  did  in  effed:  but  reftore  an  ancient  ftatute  of  the  realm,' 
which  was  it  felf  alfo  made  but  m  affirmance  of  the  common  law.  The 
alteration  had  been  by  a  ftatute,  commonly  called  the  ftatute  of  ?jon-cIai??iy 
made  in  the  time  oi  Edward  the  third.  And  furely  this  law  was  a  kind  of 
prognoftickof  the  goodpeace,  which  fince  his  time  hath  (for  the  moftpart) 
continued  in  this  kingdom  until  this  day  :  for  ftatutes  of  non-claim  are  fit 
for  times  of  war,  when  mens  heads  are  troubled,  that  they  cannot  intend 
their  eftate ;  but  ftatutes,  that  quiet  pofl^efiions,  are  fitteft  for  times  of 
peace,  to  extinguifli  fuits  and  contentions,  which  is  one  of  the  banes  of 
peace. 

Another  ftatute  was  made  of  fingular  policy,  for  the  population  appa- 
rently, and  (if  it  be  thoroughly  confidered)  for  the  foldiery,  and  military 
forces  of  the  realm. 

Enclosures  at  that  time  began  to  be  more  frequent,  whereby  arable 
land  (which  could  not  be  manured  without  people  and  families)  was  turned 
into  pafture,  which  was  eafily  rid  by  a  few  herdfmen,  and  tenances  for 
years,  lives,  and  at  will  (whereupon  much  of  the  yeomanry  lived)  were 
turned  into  demefns.     This  bred  a  decay  of  people,  and  (by  confequence) 
a  decay  of  tov/ns,  churches,  tithes,  and  the  like.     The  king  likewife  knew 
full  well,  and  in  no  wife  forgot,  that  there  enfued  withal  upon  this  a  decay 
and  diminution  of  fubfidies  and  taxes;  for  the  more  gentlemen,  ever  the 
lower  books  of  fubfidies.     In  remedying  of  this  inconvenience,  the  king's 
wifdom  was  admirable,  and  the  parliament's  at  that  time.    Enclofures  they 
would  not  forbid,  for  that  had  been  to  forbid  the  improvement  of  the  pa- 
trimony of  the  kingdom;   nor  tillage  they  would  not  compel,  for  that  was 
to  ftrive  with  nature  and  utility  :  but  they  took  a  courfe  to  take  away  depor. 
pulating  enclofures,  and  depopulating  pafturage,  and  yet  not  by  that  name^ 
or  by  any  imperious  exprefs  prohibition,  but  by  confequence.     The  ordi- 
nance  was,  that  all  houfes  of  husbandry,  that  were  ufed  with  twenty  acres 
of  ground  and  upwards,  fhould  be  maintain'd  and   kept  up  for  ever;  toge^ 
ther  with  a  competent  proportion  of  land  to   be  ufed  and  occupied    with 
them  J  and  in  no  wife  to  be  fevered  from  them;  ashy  another  ftatute  mads 
afterwards  in  his  fucceftor's  time,  was  more  fully  declared  :  this  upon  for-: 
teiture  to  be  taken,  not  by  way  of  popular  acSlion,  but  by  feizure  of  the  land 
it  felf,  by  the  king  and  lords  of  the  fee,  as  to  half  the  profits,  till  the  houfes 
and  land  were  rellored.  By  this  means  the  houfes  being  kept  up,  did  ofne+ 
ceflity  enforce  a  dweller ;  and  the  proportion  of  land  for  occupation  being 
kept  up,  did  of  neceflity  enforce  that  dweller  not  to  be  a  beggar  or  cottager, 
but  a  man  of  fome  fubftance,  that  might  keep  hinds  and  fervants,  and  fet  the 
plough  on  going.  This  did  wonderfully  concern  the  might  and  mannerhood 
of  the  kingdom,  to  have  farms  as  it  were  of  a  ftandard,  fufficient  to  main- 
tain an  able  body  out  of  penury,  and  did  in  effedt  amortize  a  great  part  of 
he  lands  of  the  kingdom  unto  the  hold  and  occupation  of  the  yeomanry  or 
middle  people,  of  a  condition  betv/een  gentlemen  and  cottagers  or  peafants. 
Now,  how  much  this  did  advance  the  military  power  of  the  kingdom,  is 
apparent  by  the  true  principles   of  war,  and  the  examples  of  other  king- 
doms.    For  it  hath  been  held  by  the  general  opinion  of  men  of  beft  judg- 
ment 
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ment  in  the  wars,  (howfoever  fome  few  have  varied,  and  that  it  may  re- 
ceive fome  diftindlion  of  cafe,)  that  the  principal  ftrength  of  an  army  con- 
fifteth  in  the  infantry  or  foot.  And  to  make  good  infantry,  it  rtquireth  men 
bred,  not  in  a  fervile  or  indigent  fafhion,  but  in  fome  free  and  plentiful 
manner.  Therefore  if  a  ftate  run  moft  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and 
that  the  huftandmen  and  ploughmen  be  but  as  their  workfolks  and  labourers, 
or  elfe  mere  cottagers,  (which  are  but  houfed  beggars)  you  may  have  a  good 
cavalry,  but  never  good  ftable  bands  of  foot;  like  to  coppice  woods,  that 
if  you  leave  in  them  ftaddles  too  thick,  they  will  run  to  bufhes  and  briars, 
and  have  little  clean  under-wood.  And  this  is  to  be  feen  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  fome  other  parts  abroad,  where  in  effedlall  isnoblefsorpeafantry. 
I  fpeak  of  people  out  of  towns,  and  no  middle  people  ;  and  therefore  no 
good  forces  of  foot  :  infomuch  as  they  are  enforced  to  employ  mercenary 
bands  of  Switzers,  and  the  like,  for  their  battalions  of  foot;  Whereby 
alfo  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  thofe  nations  have  much  people,  and  few  fol- 
diers.  Whereas  the  king  faw.  that  contrariwife  it  would  follow,  tWiEng- 
la)idy  though  much  lefs  in  territory,  yetlLould  have  infinitely  morefoldiers 
of  their  native  forces,  than  thofe  other  nations  have.  Thus  did  the  king 
fecretly  fow  Hydra\  teeth;  whereupon  (according  to  the  poet's  fiction) 
fhould  rife  up  armed  men  for  the  fervice  of  this  kingdom. 

The  king  alfo  (having  care  to  make  his  realm  potent,  as  well  by  fea  as 
by  land)  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  navy,  ordained  ^  that  wines  and 
vvoads  from  the  parts  of  Gajcoign  and  Languedock,  fhould  not  be  brought 
but  in  EngliJIj  bottoms ;  bowing  the  ancient  policy  of  this  cflate,  from  con- 
fideration  of  plenty  to  confideration  of  power.  For  that  almoft  all  the 
ancient  ftatutes  incite  by  all  means  merchant-ftrangers,  to  bring  in  all  forts 
of  commodities ;  having  for  end  cheapnefs,  and  not  looking  to  the  point  of 
ftate  concerning  the  naval  power. 

The  king  alfo  made  a  ftatute  in  that  parliament,  monitory  and  mina- 
tory, towards  juftices  of  peace,  that  they  ihould  duly  execute  their  office, 
inviting  complaints  againft  them,  firft  to  their  fellow-juftices,  then  to  the 
juftices  of  aflize,  then  to  the  king  or  chancellor;  and  tliat  a  proclamation 
which  he  had  publiflied  of  that  tenor,  fliould  be  read  in  open  feffions  four 
times  a  year,  to  keep  them  awake.  Meaning  alfo  to  have  his  laws  exe- 
cuted, and  thereby  to  reap  either  obedience  or  forfeitures ;  (wherein  to- 
wards his  latter  times  he  did  decline  too  much  to  the  left  hand  :)  he  did 
ordain  remedy  againft  the  pradice  that  was  grown  in  ufe,  to  flop  and 
damp  informations  upon  penal  laws,  by  procuring  informations  by  colluficn 
to  be  put  in  by  the  confederates  of  the  delinquents,  to  be  faintly  profe-* 
cuted,  and  let  fall  at  pleafure ;  and  pleading  them  in  bar  of  the  informa- 
tions, which  were  profecuted  with  effed. 

He  made  alfo  lavvS  for  the  corredion  of  the  mint,  and  counterfeiting  of 
foreign  coin  current.  And  that  no  payment  in  gold  fliould  be  made  to  any 
merchant  ftranger,  the  better  to  keep  treafure  within  the  realm,  for  that 
gold  was  the  metal  that  lay  in  the  leaft  room. 

He  made  alfo  ftatutes  for  the  maintenance  of  drapery,  and  the  keeping 
of  wool  within  the  realm  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  for  ftinting  and  limiting 
the  prices  of  cloth,  one  for  the  finer,  and  another  for  the  coarfer  fort. 
Which  I  note,  both  becaufe  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  fet  prices  by  ftatute,efpe- 
cially  upon  our  home  commodities;  and  becaufe  of  the  wife  model  of  this 
a<a:,  not  prefcribing  prices,  but  ftinting  them  not  to  exceed  a  rate  ;  that  the 
clothier  might  drape  accordingly  as  he  might  afford, 

Divers 
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Divers  other  good  ftatutes  were  made  that  parliament,  but  theie  were 
the  principal.     And  here  I  do  delire  thofe  into  whofe  hands  this  work  fliall 
fall,  that  they  do  take  in  good  part  my  long  iniifling  upon  the  laws  that  were 
made  in  this  king's  reign.     Whereof  I  have  thefe  leafons  ;  both  becaufe  it 
was  the  preheminent  virtue  and  merit  of  this  king,  to  whofe  memory  I  do 
honour;  and  becaufe  it  hath  fome  correfpondence  to  my  perfon  ;  but  chiefly, 
becaufe  (in  my  judgment)  it  is  fome  defeat  even  in  the  beft  writers  of  hi- 
ftory,  that  they  do  not  often  enough   fummarily  deliver  and  fet  down  the 
moft  memorable  laws  that  paffed  in  the  times  whereof  they  writ,  being 
indeed  the  principal  adls  of  peace.     For  though  they  may  be  had  in  origi- 
nal books  of  law  themfelves  i  yet  that  informeth  not  the  judgment  of  kings 
and  counfellors,  and  perfons  of  eftate,  fo  well  as  to  fee  them  defcribed,  and 
entered  in  the  table  and  pourtrait  of  the  times. 

AsotJT  the  fame  time,  the  king  had  a  loan  from  the  city  of  four  thou- 
fand  pounds  ;  which  was  double  to  that  they  lent  before,  and  was  duly  and 
orderly  paid  back  at  the  day,  as  the  former  likewife  had  been  :  The  king 
ever  chufing  rather  to  borrow  too  foon,  than  to  pay  too  late,  and  fo  keepino- 
up  his  credit. 

Neither  had  the  king  yet  caft  off  his  cares  and  hopes  touching  Bri- 
tain, but  thought  to  mafter  the  occafion  by  policy,  though  his  arms  had 
been  unfortunate  ;  and  to  bereave  the  French  king  of  the  fruit  of  his  vidlo- 
ry.     The  fum  of  his  defign  was,  to  encourage  Maximilian  to  go  on  with 
his  fuit,  for  the  marriage  oi  Anne,  the  heir  oi  Britain,  and   to  aid  him  to 
the  confummation  thereof     But  the  affairs  of  Maximilian  were  at  that  time 
in  great  trouble  and  combuflion,  by  a  rebellion  of  his  fubjedls  in  Flanders^ 
elpecially  thofe  oi Bruges  and  Gaunt,  whereof  the  town  of  Bruges  (at  fuch 
time  as  Maximilian  was  there  in  perfon)  had  fiiddenly  armed  in  tumult,  and 
11a in  fome  of  his  principal  officers,  and  taken  himfelf  prifoner,    and  held 
him  in  durance,  till  they  had  enforced  him  and  fome  of  his  counfellors,  to 
take  a  folemn  oath  to  pardon  all  their  offences,  and  never  to  qucflion  and 
revenge  the  fame  in  time  to  come,     Neverthelefs  Frederick  the  emperor 
would  not  fuffer  this  reproach  and  indignity  offered  to  his  fon,  to  pafs,  but 
made  fharp  wars  upon  Flanders,  to  reclaim  and  chaftife  the    rebels.     But 
the  lord  Raienjlein,  a  principal  perfon  about  Maximilian,  and  one  that  had 
taken  the  oath  of  abolition  with  his  mafler,  pretending  the  religion  there- 
of, but  indeed  upon  private  ambition,  and  (as  it  was  thought)  inftigated  and 
corrupted  from  France,  forfook  the  emperor  and  Maximilian  his  lord,  and 
made  himfelf  an  head  of  the  popular  party,  and  feized  upon  the  towns  of 
Ipres  and  Sluice,  with  both  the  caflles:  And  forthwith  fent  to  the  lord  Cor- 
des,  governour  of  Picardy  under  the  French  king,  to  defire  aid  ;  and  to  move 
him,  that  he,  on  the  behalf  of  the  Fr^«c/6  king,  would  be  protedtor  of  the 
united  towns,  and  by  force  of  arms  reduce  the  reft.     The  lord  Cordes  was 
ready  to  embrace  the  occafion,  which  was  partly  of  his  own  fetting,  and 
fent  forthwith  greater  forces,  than  it  had  been  polfible  for  him  to  raife  on 
the  fudden,  if  he  had  not  looked  for  fuch  a  fummons  before  in  aid  of  the 
lord  Ravenjiein  and  the  Flemiiigs,  with  inftrudtioiis  to  invert  the  towns  be- 
tween France  znA  Bruges.     The  French  forces  befieged  a  little  town  called 
Dixmiide,  where  part  of  the  Flemijh  forces  joined  with  them.    While  they 
lay  at  this  fiege,  iht^w^oi England,   upon  pretence  of  the  fafety   of  the 
EngUJh  pale  about  Calais,  but  in  truth  being  loth  that  Maximilian  fhould 
become  contemptible,  and  thereby  be  fhaken  off  by  the  ftates  of  Britain 
about  this  marriage,  fent  over  the  lord  Morley  with  a  thoufand  men,  unto 
Vol.  in.  I  i  i  the 
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the  lord  D'yltciigny,  then  deputy  of  Ca lice,  with  fecret  inftrinflions  to  aid 
Maximilian,  and  to  raife  the  Siege  oi  Dixmiide.     The  lord  D'Aubigny  (giv- 
ing it  out  that  all  was  for  the  ftrengthening   of  the  £/?g-///Z)  marches)  drew 
out  of  the  garrifons  of  Calice,  Hammes  and  Cuines,  to  the  number  of  a 
thoufand  men  more.     So  that  with  the  frelli  fuccours  that  came  under  the 
eondudl  of  the  lord  Mir/^,  they  made  up  to  the  number  of  two  thoufand» 
or  better.     Which  forces  joining   with    fome  companies  of  ^////^/«j,  put 
themfelvcs  into  Dixmude,  not  perceived  by  the  enemies;  and  pafTing  through 
the  town  with  fome  reinforcement,  (from  the  forces  that  were  in  the  town) 
aflailed  the  enemies  camp  negligently  guarded,   as  being  out  of  fear;  where 
there  was  a  bloody  fight,  in  which  the  EtJgliJh  and  their  partakers  obtained 
the  viftory,  and  flew  to  the  number  of  eight  thoufand  men,    with  the  lofs 
on  the  £«^///Z'  part  of  a  hundred  or  thereabouts ;  amongfl:  whom   was  the 
lord  Morley.     They  took  alfo  their  great  ordnance,  with  much  rich  fpoils, 
which  they  carried  to  Newport ;  whence  the  lord  jy Aubigny  returned  to 
Calice,  leaving  the  hurt  men  and  fome  other  voluntaries  in  Neisoport,     But 
the  lord  Cordes  being  at  Iprei  with  a  great  power  of  men,  thinking  to  reco- 
ver the  lofs  and  difgrace  of  the  fight  at  Dixmude,  came  prefently   on,  and 
fat  down  before  Newport,  and  befiegedit;  and   after  fome  days  fiege,  he 
refolved  to  try  the  fortune  of  an  affault.     Which  he  did  one  day,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  therein  fo  far,  that  he  had  taken  the  principal  tower  and  fort  in  that 
city,  and  planted  upon  it  the  French  banner.  Whence  neverthelefs  they  were 
prefently  beaten  forth  by  the  Englijh,  by  the  help  of  fome  frefh  fuccours  of 
archers,  arriving  by  good  fortune  (at  the  inftant)  in  the  haven  of  Neicport. 
Whereupon  the  lord  Cordes  difcouraged^  and  meafuring  the  new  fuccours 
(which  were  fmall)  by  the  fuccefs,  (which  was  great)  levied  his  fiegc.     By 
this  means  matters  grew  more  exafperate  between  the   two  kings  of  Eng- 
land  and  France,  for  that  in  the  war  of  Flanders,  the  auxiliary  forces  of 
French  zndEngliJl:)  were  much  blooded  one  againft  another.     Which  blood 
rankled  the  more,  by  the  vain  words  of  the  lord  Cordes,  that  declared  him- 
felf  an  open  enemy  of  the  Englijh,  beyond  that  that  appertained  to  the  pre- 
fent  ferviee ;  making  it  a  common  by- word  of  his,  that  he  would  be  con- 
tent to  lie  in  hell  feven  years,  fo  he  might  win  Calice  from  the  Englijli. 

The  king  having  thus  upheld  the  Reputation  of  Maximilian^  advifed  him 
now  to  prefs  on  his  marriage  with  Britain  to  a  conclufion.  Which  Maxi- 
milian accordingly  did,  and  fo  far  forth  prevailed,  both  with  the  young 
lady,  and  with  the  principal  perfons  about  her,  as  the  marriage  was  con- 
fummated  by  proxy,  with  a  ceremony  at  that  time  in  thefe  parts  new.  For 
fhe  was  not  only  publickly  contracted,  but  ftatcd  as  a  bride,  and  folemnly 
bedded ;  and  after  fhe  was  laid,  there  came  in  Maximilians  embafTador  with 
letters  of  procuration,  and  in  the  prefence  of  fundry  noble  perfonages,  mea 
and  women,  put  his  leg  (flript  naked  to  the  knee)  between  the  efpoufal 
fheets ;  to  the  end,  that  that  ceremony  might  be  thought  to  amount  to  a 
confummation  and  aftual  knowledge.  This  done,  Maximilian  (whofe  pro- 
perty was  to  leave  things  then  when  they  were  almofl  come  to  perfection, 
and  to  end  them  by  imagination  ;  like  ill  archers,  that  draw  not  their  arrows 
up  to  the  head;  and  who  might  as  eafily  have  bedded  the  lady  himfelf,  as 
to  have  made  a  play  and  difguife  of  it)  thinking  now  all  afTured,  negledted 
for  a  time  his  farther  proceeding,  and  intended  his  wars.  Mean  while  the 
Frenchk\ng{conf\i\tm^  with  his  divines,  and  finding  that  this  pretended  con- 
summation was  rather  an  invention  of  court,  than  any  ways  valid  by  the 
laws  of  the  church)  went  more  really  to  work,  and  by  fecret  inflruments 
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and  cunning  agents,  as  well  matrons  about  the  young  lady  as  counfellors, 
fiift  fought  to  remove  the  point  of  religion  and  honour  out  of  the  mind 
of  the  lady  her  felf,  wherein  there  was  a  double  labour.     For  Maximilian 
was  not  only  contradled  unto  the  lady,  but  Maximilians  daughter  was  like- 
wife  contradted  to  king  Charles.     So  as  the  marriage  halted  upon  both  feet, 
and  was  not  clear  on  either  fide.     But  for  the  contradl  with  king  Charles^ 
the  exception  lay  plain  and  fair  ;  for  that  Maximilian'%  daughter  was  under 
years  of  confent,  and  fo  not  bound  by  law,  but    a  power  of  difagreement 
left  to  either  part.  But  for  the  contract  made  by  Maximilian  with  the  lady 
her  felf,  they  were  harder  driven  :  having  nothing  to  allege,  but  that  it  was 
done  without  the  confent  of  her  fovereign  lord  king  Charles,  whofe  ward 
and  client  (he  was,  and  he  to  her  in  place  of  a  father  ;  and  therefore  it 
was  void  and  of  no  force  for  want  of  fuch  confent.     Which  defedl  (they 
faid)  though  it  would  not  evacuate  a  marriage  after  cohabitation,  and  aftu- 
al  confummation;  yet  it  was  enough  to  make  void  acontradl.     For  as  for 
the  pretended  confummation,  they  made  fport  with  it, and  faid  :  that  it  was 
an  argument  that  Maxitnilian  was  a  widower,  and  a  cold  woer,  that  could 
content  himfelf  to  be  a  bridegroom  by  deputy,  and  would  not  make  a  little 
journey  to  put  all  out  of  queftion.     So  that  the  young  lady,  wrought  upon 
by  thefe  reafons,  finely  inftilled  by  fuch  as  the  French  king  (who  fpared  for 
no  rewards  orpromifes)  had  made  on  his  fide;  and  allured  likewife  by  the 
prefent  glory  and  greatnefs  of  king  Charles,  (being  alfo  a  young  king  and  a 
batchelor)  and  loth  to  make  her  countrey  the  feat  of  a  long  and  miferable 
war;  fecretly  yielded  to  accept  of  king  Charles.     But  during    this  fecret 
treaty  with  the  lady,  the  better  to  fave  it  from  blafi;s  of  oppofition  and  in- 
terruption, king  Charles  reforting  to  his  wonted  arts,  and  thinking  to  carry 
the  marriage  as  he  had  carried  the  wars,  by  entertaining  the  king  of  Eng- 
land in  vain  belief,  fent  a  folemn  embafiage  by  Francis  lord  of  Luxemburghy 
Charles  Marignian,  and  Robert  Gagvien,  general  of  the  order  oi  the  bo?i}ies~ 
hommes  of  the  Trinity, to  treat  a  peace  and  league  with  the  king  ;  accoupling 
it  with  an  article  in  the  nature  of  a  requeft,  that    the  French  king  might 
with  the  king's  good-will  (according  unto  his  right  of  feigniory  and  tutelage) 
difpofe  of  the  marriage  of  the  young  duchefs  oi Britain,  as  he  fhould  think 
good  ;  offering  by  a  judicial  proceeding,  to  make  void  the  marriage  oi Maxi- 
milian by  proxy.     Alfo  all  this  while  the  better  to  amufe   the    world,  he 
did  continue  in  his  court  and  cuflody  the  daughter    of  Maximilian,   who 
formerly  had  been  fent  unto  him,  to  be  bred  and  educated  in  France;  not 
difmiffing  or  renvoying  her,  but   contrariwife   profefiing   and  giving  out 
ftrongly,  that  he  meant  to  proceed   with  that  match.     And  that  for  the 
duchefs  oi  Britain^  he  defued  only  to  preferve  his  right  of  feigniory,  and  to 
give  her  in  inarriage  to  fome  fuch  ally  as  might  depend  upon  him. 

When  the  three  commiflioners  came  to  the  court  of  England,  they  de- 
livered their  embafliige  unto  the  king,  who  remitted  them  to  his  council; 
where  fome  days  after  they  had  audience,  and  made  their  propofition  by  the 
prior  of  the  Trinity  (who  though  he  were  third  in  place,  yet  was  held  the 
beft  fpeaker  of  them)  to  this  effedl. 

My  lords,  the  king  our  mafter,  the  greateft  and  mightieft  king  that  reign- 
ed in  France  fince  Charles  the  Great,  (whofe  name  he  beareth)  hath  never- 
thelefs  thought  it  no  difparagement  to  his  greatnefs  at  this  time  to  propound 
a  peace;  yea,  and  to  pray  a  peace  with  the  king  of  England.  For  which 
purpofe  he  hath  fent  us  Jhiscommiflioners,  inftrufted  and  enabled  with  full 
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and  ample  power  to  treat  and  conclude  ;  giving  us  farther  in  charge,  to  open 
in  feme  other  bufinefs  the  lecrets  of  his  own  intentions.  Thefe  be  indeed 
the  precious  love  tokens  between  great  kings,  to  communicate  one  with 
another  the  true  ftate  of  their  affairs,  and  to  pafs  by  nice  points  of  honour, 
which  ought  not  to  give  law  unto  affedtion.  This  I  do  affure  your  lord- 
fhips ;  it  is  not  poffible  for  you  to  imagine  the  true  and  cordial  love  that 
the  king  our  mafter  beareth  to  your  fovereign,  except  you  were  near 
him  as  we  are.  He  ufeth  his  name  with  fo  great  refpedi  ;  he  remembreth 
their  firft  acquaintance  at  Paris  with  fo  great  contentment;  nay,  he  never 
fpeaks  of  him,  but  that  prefently  he  falls  into  difcourfe  of  the  miferies  of 
great  kings,  in  that  they  cannot  converfe  with  their  equals,  but  with  fer- 
I'ants.  This  affecSion  to  your  king's  perfon  and  virtues,  God  hath  put  into 
the  heart  of  our  mailer,  no  doubt  for  the  good  of  Cbrijlendom,  and  for 
purpofes  yet  unknown  to  us  all.  For  other  root  it  cannot  have,  fince  it 
was  the  fame  to  the  earl  of  Riclmofid,  that  it  is  now  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. This  is  therefore  the  firfl  motive  that  makes  our  king  to  dclire  peace 
and  league  with  your  fovereign  :  good  affedtion,  and  fomewhat  that  he  finds 
in  his  own  heart.  This  affection  is  alfo  armed  with  reafon  of  eftate.  For 
our  king  doth  in  all  candor  and  franknefs  of  dealing  open  himfelf  unto 
you  J  that  having  an  honourable,  yea,  and  an  holy  purpofe,  to  make  a  voy- 
age and  war  in  remote  parts,  he  confidereth  that  it  will  be  of  no  fmall  effedt, 
in  point  of  reputation  to  his  enterprize,  if  it  be  known  abroad  that  he  is  in 
good  peace  with  all  his  neighbour  princes,  and  efpecially  with  the  king  of 
England,  whom  for  good  caufes  he  efteemetb  moft. 

Bu  T  now  (my  lords)  give  me  leave  to  ufe  a  few  words  to  remove  all  fcru- 
ples  and  mifunderftandings,  between  your  fovereign  and  ours,  concerning 
fome  late  adlions ;  which  if  they  be  not  cleared,  may  perhaps  hinder  this 
peace.  To  the  end,  that  for  matters  paft,  neither  king  may  conceive  unkind- 
nefs  of  other,  nor  think  the  other  conceiveth  unkindnefs  of  him.  The  late 
adlions  are  two  5  that  o(  Britain,  and  that  of  Flanders.  In  both  which  it  is 
true,  that  the  fubjects  fwords  of  both  kings  have  encounter'd  and  fl:ricken,and 
the  ways  and  inclinations  alfo  of  the  two  kings,  in  refpedl  of  their  confe- 
derates and  allies,  have  fevered. 

For  that  of  Britain,  the  king  your  fovereign  knoweth  bell  what  hath 
palTed.  It  was  a  war  of  neceffity  on  our  mafter's  part.  And  though  the 
motives  of  it  were  fharp  and  piquant  as  could  be,  yet  did  he  make  that  war 
rather  with  an  olive-branch,  than  a  laurel-branch  in  his  hand,  more  defir- 
ing  peace  than  vidfory.  Befides,  from  time  to  time  he  lent  (as  it  were) 
blank  papers  to  your  king,  to  write  the  conditions  of  peace.  For  though 
both  his  honour  and  fafety  went  upon  it,  yet  he  thought  neither  of  them 
too  precious  to  put  into  the  king  of  iiff^/^wi's  hands.  Neither  doth  our  king 
on  the  other  fide  make  any  unfriendly  interpretation,  of  your  king's  fending 
of  fuccours  to  the  duke  of  Britain ;  for  the  king  knoweth  well,  that  many 
things  mufl:  be  done  of  kings  for  fatisfadion  of  their  people;and  it  is  not  hard 
to  difcern  what  is  a  king's  own.  But  this  matter  of  Britain  is  now  (by  theadl 
of  God)  ended  and  pafled  ;  and  (as  the  king  hopeth)  like  the  way  of  a  lliip 
in  the  lea,  without  leaving  any  impreflion  in  either  of  the  kings  minds ;  as 
he  is  fure  for  his  part  it  hath  not  done  in  his. 

For  the  adlion  of  Flanders  :  as  the  former  of  Britain  was  a  war  of  ne- 
celTity,  fo  this  was  a  war  of  juftice;  which  with  a  good  king  is  of  equal  ne- 
ceflity  with  danger  of  eftate,  for  elfe  he  lliould  leave  to  be  a  king.  The 
fubjedls  of  Burgundy  are  fubjedts  in  chief  to  the  crown  of  France^  and  their 
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duke  the  homager  and  vaflal  oi  France.  They  had  wont  to  be  good  fub* 
jedts,  howfoever  Maximilian  hath  of  late  diftemper'd  them.  They  fled  to 
the  king  forjuftice  and  deliverance  from  oppreffion.  Juftice  he  could  not 
deny ;  purchafe  he  did  not  feek.  This  was  good  for  Maximilian^  if  he  could 
have  feen  it  in  people  mutinied,  to  arrefl;  fury,  and  prevent  defpair.  My 
lords,  it  may  he  this  I  have  faid  is  needlefs,  fave  that  the  king  our  mafler  is 
tender  in  any  thing,  that  may  but  glance  upon  the  fiiendfhip  of  England. 
The  amity  between  the  two  kings  (no  doubt)  flands  entire  and  inviolate  ; 
and  that  their  fubjedls  fwords  have  claflied,  it  is  nothing  unto  the  publick 
peace  of  the  crowns ;  it  being  a  thing  very  ufual  in  auxiliary  forces  of  the 
beft  and  ftraiteft  confederates,  to  meet  and  draw  blood  in  the  field.  Nay, 
many  times  there  be  aids  of  the  fame  nation  on  both  fides,  and  yet  it  is  not 
(for  all  that)  a  kingdom  divided  in  it  felf. 

It  refteth  (my  lords)  that  I  impart  unto  you  a  matter,  that  I  know  your 
lordfliips  all  will  much  rejoice  to  hear  ;  as  that  which  importeth  the  Chri- 
ftian  commonweal  more,  than  any  ailion  that  hath  happened  of  long  time. 
The  king  our  mafter  hath  a  purpofe  and  determination,  to  make  war  upoa 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  being  now  in  the  pofi"eflion  of  a  baflard  flip  of  ylr~ 
ragon,  but  appertaining  unto   his  majefty,  by  clear   and  undoubted  right; 
which  if  he  fliould  not  by  jufl:  arms  feek  to  recover,  he  could  neither  acquit 
his  honour  nor  anfwer  it  to  his  people.  But  his  noble  and  chrifl:ian  thoughts 
reft  not  here :  for  his  refolution  and  hope  is,  to   make  the  reconqueft  of 
Naples^  but  as  a  bridge  to  transport  his  forces  into  Graecia',  and  not  to  fpare 
blood  or  treafure  (if  it  were  to  the  impawning  of  his  crown,  and  difpeo- 
pling  of  France)  till  either  he  hath  overthrown  the  empire  of  the  Ottomans, 
or  taken  it  in  his  way  to  paradife.     The  king  knoweth  well,   that  this  is  a 
defign  that  could  not  arife  in  the  mind  of  any  king,  that  did  not  ftedfaftly 
look  up  unto  God,  whofe  quarrel  this  is,  and  from  whom  cometh  both  the 
will  and  the  deed.     But  yet  it  is  agreeable  to  the  perfon  that  he  beareth 
(though  unworthy)  of  the  thrice  Chriftian  king,  and  the  eldeft  fon  of  the 
church.     Whereunto  he  is  alfo  invited  by  the  example  (in  more   ancient 
time)  of  king  Henry  the  fourth  of  England,  (the  firfl;  renowned  king  of  the 
houfe  of  Lancafter ;  anceft:Or,  though  not  progenitor  to  yourking)  who  had 
a  purpofe  towards    the  end  of  his  time,  as   you  know  better,  to  make  an 
expedition  \n\.o  the  Holy -la?id ;  and  by  the  example  alfo  (prefent  before  his 
eyes)  of  that  honourable  and  religious  war  which  the  king  of  Spain  no^N  ma- 
keth,  and  hath  almoft:  brought  to  perfed:ion,  for  the  recovery  of  the  realm  of 
Granada  from  the  Moors.     And  alchough  this  enterprize  may  feem  vafl:  and 
unmeafured,  for  the  king  to  attempt  that  by  his  own  forces,  wherein  hereto- 
fore a  conjundtion  of  mofliof  the  Chrifl:ian  princes  hath  found  work  enough; 
yet  his  majefliy  wifely  confidereth,  that  fometimes  fmaller  forces  being  uni- 
ted under  one  command,  are  more  eff'ed:ual  in  proof,  (though  not  fo  promi- 
fing  in  opinion  and  fame,)  than  much  greater  forces,  varioufly  compounded 
by  aflx)ciations  and  leagues,  which  commonly  in  a  fhort  time  after  their  be- 
ginnings, turn  to  diflTociations  and  divifions.     But,  my  lords,  that  which  is 
as  a  voice  from  heaven,  thatcalleth  the  king  to  this  enterprize,  is  a  rent  at 
this  time  in  the  houfe  of  the  Ottomans.     I  do  not  fay  but  there  hath  been 
brother  againfl:  brother  in  that  houfe  before,  but  never  any  that  had  refuge 
to  the  arms  of  the  Chriftians,  as  now  hath  Getnes,  (brother  unto  Bajazet 
that  reigneth)  the  far  braver  man  of  the  two,  the   other    being  between  a 
monk  and  a  philofopher,  and  better  read  in  the  Alcoran  and  Averroes,  than 
able  to  wield  the  fcepter  of  fo  war-like  an  empire.     This  therefore  is  the 
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king  our  mafter's  memorable  and  heroical  refolution  for  an  holy  war.  And 
becaufe  he  carrieth  in  this  the  perfon  of  a  Chriftian  foldier,  as  well  as  of  a 
oreat  temporal  monarch,  he  beginneth  with  humility,  and  is  content  for 
this  caufe,  to  beg  peace  at  the  hands  of  other  Chriftian  kings.  There  re- 
maineth  only  rather  a  civil  requeft,  than  any  effential  part  of  our  negotia- 
tion, which  the  king  maketh  to  the  king  your  fovereign.  The  king  (as  all 
the  world  knoweth)  is  lord  in  chief  of  the  duchy  oi  Britain.  The  marriage 
of  the  heir  belongeth  to  him  as  guardian.  This  is  a  private  patrimonial 
right,  and  no  bufmefs  of  eftate:  yet  neverthelels  (to  run  a  fair  courfewith 
your  king,  whom  he  defires  to  make  anotlier  himfelf,  and  to  be  one  and  the 
fame  thing  with  him)  his  requeft  is,  that  with  the  king's  favour  and  con- 
fenr,  he  may  difpofe  of  her  in  marriage,  as  he  thinkethgood,  and  makevoid 
the  intnided  and  pretended  marriage  of  MaximiliafJ,  according  to  juftice. 
This  (my  lords)  is  all  that  I  have  to  fay,  defiring  your  pardon  for  my  weak- 
nefs  in  the  delivery. 

Thus  did  the  French  embaffadors,  with  great  {hew  of  their  king's  affec- 
tion, and  many  fugar'd  words,  feek  toaddulce  all  matters  between  the  two 
kings,  having  two  things  for  their  ends;  the  one  to  keep  the  king  quiet  till 
the  marriage  of  Britain  was  paft  ;  and  this  was  but  a  fummer  fruit,  which 
they  thonght  was  almoft  ripe,  and  would  be  foon  gathered.  The  other  was 
more  lafting  f  and  that  was  to  put  him  into  fuch  a  temper,  as  he  might  be 
no  difturbance  or  impediment  to  the  voyage  for  Italy.  The  lords  of  the 
council  werefilent ;  and  faid  only,  that  they  knew  the  emballadors  would 
look  for  no  anfwer,  till  they  had  reported  to  the  king;  and  fo  they  rofe 
from  council.  The  king  could  not  well  tell  what  to  think  of  the  marriage 
of  Britain.  He  faw  plainly  the  ambition  of  the  French  king  was,  toimpa- 
tronize  himfelf  of  the  duchy  ;  but  he  wonder'd  he  would  bring  into  his 
houfe  a  litigious  marriage,  efpecially  confidering  who  was  his  fucceffor.  But 
•weighing  one  thing  with  another  he  gave  Britain  for  loft;  but  refolved  to 
make  his  profit  of  thisbufinefs  of  Britain,  as  a  quarrel  for  war  ;  and  that  of 
Naples,  as  a  wrench  and  mean  for  peace;  being  well  advertifed,  how  ftrong- 
ly  the  king  was  bent  upon  that  adion.  Having  therefore  conferred  divers 
times  with  his  council,  and  keeping  himfelf  fomewhat  clofe,  he  gave  direc- 
tion to  the  chancellor,  for  a  foimal  anfwer  to  the  embaffadors,  and  that 
he  did  in  the  prefence  of  his  council.  And  after  calling  the  chancellor  to 
him  apart,  bid  him  fpeak  in  fuch  language,  as  was  fit  for  a  treaty  that  was 
to  end  in  a  breach  ;  and  gave  him  alfo  a  fpecial  caveat,  that  he  fhould  not 
life  any  words  to  difcourage  the  voyage  of  Italy.  Soon  after  the  embaffadors 
■were  fent  for  to  the  council,  and  the  lord  chancellor  fpake  to  them  in  this 
fort: 

My  lords  embaffadors,  I  fliall  make  anfwer  by  the  king'?  commandment, 
unto  the  eloquent  declaration  of  you  my  lord  prior,  in  a  brief  and  plain 
manner.  The  king  forgetteth  not  his  former  love  and  acquaintance  with 
the  king  your  mafter :  but  of  this  there  needeth  no  repetition.  For  if  it  be 
between  them  as  it  was,  it  is  well ;  if  there  be  any  alteration,  it  is  not  words 
that  will  make  it  up. 

For  the  bufinefs  of  Britain,  the  king  findeth  it  a  little  ftrange,  that  the 
French  king  maketh  mention  of  it  as  matter  of  well-deferving  at  his  hand  : 
for  that  delerving  was  no  more,  but  to  make  him  his  inftrument  to  fur- 
prize  one  of  his  beft  confederates.     And  for  the  marriage  the  king  would 
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not  meddle  in  it,  if  your  mailer  would  marry  by  the  book,  and  not  by  the 
fword. 

For  that  of  Flanders,  if  the  fubjedts  of  Burgundy  had  appealed  to 
your  king  as  their  chief  lord,  at  firft  by  way  of  fupplication,  it  might 
have  had  a  fliew  of  juftice:  but  it  was  a  new  form  of  procefs,  for  fubjeiSs 
to  imprifon  their  prince  firfl:,  and  to  flay  his  officers,  and  then  to  be  com- 
plainants. The  king  faith,  that  fure  he  is,  when  the  French  king  and  him- 
felf  fent  to  the  fubjedls  oi  Scotland,  (that  had  taken  arms  againft  their  king) 
they  both  fpake  in  another  ftyle,  and  did  in  princely  manner  fignify  their 
deteftation  of  popular  attentates  upon  the  perfon  or  authority  of  princes. 
But  my  lords  embafladors,  the  king  leaveth  thefe  two  adtions  thus :  that  on 
the  one  fide,  he  hath  not  received  any  manner  of  iatisfadlion  from  you  con- 
cerning them  ;  and  on  the  other,  that  he  doth  not  apprehend  them  fo  deep- 
ly, as  in  refpedl  of  them,  to  refufeto  treat  of  peace,  if  other  things  may  go 
hand  in  hand.  As  for  the  war  of  Naples,  and  the  defign  againft  the  Turk ; 
the  king  hath  commanded  me  exprefsly  to  fay,  that  he  doth  wifh  with  all 
his  heart,  to  liis  good  brother  the  French  king,  that  his  fortunes  may  fuc- 
ceed,  according  to  his  hopes,  and  honourable  intentions.  And  whenfoever 
he  fhall  hear  that  he  is  prepared  for  Graecia,  as  your  mafter  is  pleafed  now 
to  lay,  that  he  beggeth  a  peace  of  the  king,  fo  the  king  will  then  beg  of 
hum  a  part  in  that  war. 

But  now  my  lords  embafTadors,  I  am  to  propound  unto  you  fomewhat 
on  the  king's  part :  the  king  your  mafter  hath  taught  our  king  what  to  fay 
and  demand.  You  fay  (my  lord  prior)  that  your  king  is  refolved  to  reco- 
ver his  right  to  Naples,  wrongfully  detained  from  him.  And  that  if  he 
fhould  not  thus  do,  he  could  not  acquit  his  honour,  nor  anfwer  it  to  his 
people.  Think  (my  lords)  that  the  king  our  mafter  faith  the  fame  thing 
over  again  to  you,  touching  Normandy,  Guienne,  Anjou,  yea,  and  the  king- 
dom of  France  It  felf.  I  cannot  exprefs  it  better  than  in  your  own  words. 
If  therefore  the  French  king  ftiall  confent,  that  the  king  our  mafter's  title  to 
France,  (at  leaft  tribute  for  the  fame)  be  handled  in  the  treaty,  the  king  is 
content  to  go  on  with  the  reft,  otherwife  he  refufeth  to  treat. 

The  embafladors  being  fomewhat  abafhed  with  this  demand,  anfwered  in 
fomeheatj  that  they  doubted  not,  but  the  king  their  fovereign's  fword 
would  be  able  to  maintain  his  fcepter :  and  they  allured  themfelves,  he  nei- 
ther could  nor  would  yield  to  any  diminution  of  the  crown  of  France,  either 
in  territory  or  regality  :  but  howfoever  they  were  too  great  matters  for  them 
to  fpeak  of,  having  no  commiffion.  It  was  replied,  that  the  king  looked 
for  no  other  anfwer  from  them,  but  would  forthwith  fend  his  own  embaf- 
fadors  to  the  French  king.  There  was  a  queftion  alfo  aflced  at  the  table  ^ 
whether  the  French  king  would  agree  to  have  the  difpofing  of  the  marriage 
oi  Britain  with  an  exception  and  exclufion,  that  he  ftiould  not  marry  her 
himfelf  ?  To  which  the  embafladors  anfwered  ;  that  it  was  fo  far  out  of 
their  king's  thoughts,  as  they  had  received  no  inftrudtions  touching  the  fame. 
Thus  were  the  embafladors  difmifl^ed,  all  fave  the  prior  ;  and  were  followed 
immediately  by  Thomas  earl  of  Ormond,  and  Thomas  Goldenjion  prior  of 
Chrifl-church  in  Canterbury,  who  were  prefently  fent  over  into  France.  In 
the  mean  fpace  Lionel  bifliop  of  Concordia  was  fent  as  nuncio  from  pope 
Alexander  the  fixth  to  both  kings,  to  move  a  peace  between  them.  For 
pope  Alexander  finding  himfelf  pent  and  lock'd  up,  by  a  league  and  afl"ocia- 
tion  of  the  principal  ftates  of  Italy^  that  he  could  not  make  his  way  for  the 
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advancement  of  his  own  houfe,  (which  he  immoderately  thirfted  after)  was 
dcfirous  to  trouble  the  waters  in  Italy^  that  he  might  filh  the  better  ;  cafting 
the  net,  not  out  of  faint  Peters,  but  out  of  Borgia's  bark.     And  doubting 
left  the  fears  from  Etigland  might  ftay  the  French  king's  voyage  into  Italy^ 
difpatched  this  bilhop,  to  compofe  all  matters  between  the  two  kings,  if  he 
could  :  who  firft  repaired  to  the  French  king,  and  finding  him  well  inclined, 
(as  he  conceived)  took  on  his  journey  towards  England,  and  found  the  Eng^ 
/ijb  embafladors  at  Calais,  on    their   way  towards  the  French  king.     After 
fome  conference  with  them,  he  was  in  honourable  manner  tranfported  over 
imo  England,  where  he  had  audience  of  the  king.     But   notwithftanding 
he  had  a  good  ominous  name  to  have  made  a  peace,  nothing  followed  : 
for  in  the  mean  time  the  purpofe  of  the  French  king  to  marry  the  duchefs, 
could  be  no  longer  diffembkd.     Wherefore  the  Englijh  embafladors  (find- 
ing how  things  went)  took  their  leave  and  returned.     And  the  prior  al/b 
was  warned  from  hence  to  depart  out  of  England.     Who  when   he  turned 
his  back  (more  like  a  pedant  than   an  embaffador)  difperfed   a  bitter  libel, 
in  Latin  verfe,  againft  the  king;  unto  which  the  king  (though  he  had  no- 
thing of  a  pedant)  was  yet  content  to  caufe  an  anfwer  to  be   made  in    like 
verfe;  and  that  as  fpeaking  in  his  own  perfon,  but  in  a  ftyle  of  (corn  and 
fport.     About  this  time  alfo  was  born  the  king's  fecond  fon  Henry,  who  af- 
terwards reigned.     And  fnon  after  followed  the  folemnization  of  the  mar- 
ri.ige  between  Cbarhs  and  j^nne  duchefs  oi  Britain,  with  whom  he  received 
the  duchy  oi Britain  as  her  dowry,  the  daughter  oi  Maximilian  being  a 
little  before  fent  home.     Which  when  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Maximilian^ 
(who  would  never  believe  it  till  it  was  done,  being    ever  the  principal    ia 
deceiving  himfelf,  though  in  this  the  French  king  did  very  handfomly  fe- 
cond it,)  in  tumbling  it  over  and  over  in  his  thoughts,  that  he  fliould  at 
one  blow  (with  fuch  a  double  fcorn)  be  defeated,  both  of  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  and  his  own,  (upon  both  which  he  had  fixtd  high  imagina- 
tions,) he  loft  all  patience,  and  cafting  off  the  refpeds  fit  to  be  continued 
between  great  kings,  even  when  their  blood  is  hotteft,  and  moft  rilen,»  fell 
to  bitter  invedlives  againft  the  perfon  and  adlions  of  the  French  king.     Aid 
(by  how  much  he  was  the  lefs  able  to  do,  talking  fo  much  the  more)  fp<ike 
all  the  injuries  he  could  devife  of  C/^^r/fj,  faying;  that   he   was  the   moft 
perfidious  man  upon  the  earth,  and  that  he   had  made  a  marriage  com- 
pounded between  an  advowtry  and  a  rape  ;  which  was  done  (he  faid)  by  the 
juft  judgment  of  God  ;  to  the  end  that  (the  nullity  thereof  being  fo  apparent 
to  all  the  world)  the  race  of  fo  unworthy  a  Perfon   might  not  reiga  in 
France.  And  forthwith  he  fent  embaffadors  as  well  to  the  king  oi  England^ 
as  to  the  king  oi Spain,  to  incite  them  to  war,  and  to  treat  a  league  offca- 
five  againft   France,  promifing   to  concur  with  great  forces  of  his  own. 
Hereupon  the  king  oi England  (going  neverthelefs  his  own  way,)  called  a 
parliament,  it  being  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign  ;    and  the  firft  day  of  o- 
pening  thereof  (fitting  under  his  cloth  of  ftate)  fpake  himfelf  unto   his 
lords  and  commons,  in  this  manner  : 

My  lords,  and  you  the  commons,  when  I  purpofed  to  make  a  war  in 
5r;V/77n  by  my  lieutenant,  I  made  declaration  thereof  to  you  by  my  chan- 
cellor. But  now  that  I  mean  to  make  a  war  upon  France  in  perfon,  I  will 
declare  it  to  you  my  felf.  That  war  was  to  defend  another  man's  right,  but 
this  is  to  recover  our  own  ;  and  that  ended  by  accident,  but  we  hope  this 
fhall  end  in  vidlory. 
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Th  e  French  king  troubles  the  Chriftian  world :  that  which  he  hath  is  not 
his  own,  and  yet  he  feeketh  more.  He  hath  inverted  himfelf  of  Britami 
He  maintaineth  the  rebels  in  Flanders;  and  he  threatneth  Italy.  For  our 
felves,  he  hath  proceeded  from  diilimulation,  to  negled;  and  from  negled:, 
to  contumely.  He  hath  affailed  our  confederates :  he  denieth  our  tribute  : 
in  a  word,  he  feeks  war :  fo  did  not  his  father,  but  fought  peace  at  our 
hands;  and  fo  perhaps  will  he,  when  good  counfelor  time  Ihall  make  him 
fee  as  much  as  his  father  did. 

Mean  while,  let  us  make  his  ambition  our  advantage  ;  and  let  us  not 
{land  upon  a  few  crowns  of  tribute,  or  acknowledgment,  but  (by  the  favour 
of  Almighty  God)  try  our  right  for  the  crown  of  France  it  felf ;  remem- 
bring  that  there  hath  been  a  French  king  prifoner  in  England^  and  a  king  of 
England  crowned  in  France.  Our  confederates  are  not  diminiflied.  Biir^ 
gundy  is  in  a  mightier  hand  than  ever,  and  never  more  provoked.  Britain 
cannot  help  us,  but  it  may  hurt  them.  New  acquefts  are  more  burthen 
than  flrength.  The  malecontents  of  his  own  kingdom  have  not  beenbafe, 
popular,  nor  titulary  impoftors,  but  of  an  higher  nature.  The  king  of 
Spain  (doubt  ye  not)  will  join  with  us,  not  knowing  where  the  French 
king's  ambition  will  ftay.  Our  holy  father  the  pope  likes  no  Tramon- 
tanes in  Itah.  But  howfoever  it  be,  this  matter  of  confederates,  is  rather 
to  be  thought  on,  than  reckon'd  on.  For  God  forbid  but  England  fhould 
be  able  to  get  reafon  of  France  without  a  fecond. 

At  the  battels  of  Cre[}]\  Poi&iers,  Agencoiirt^  we  were  of  our  felves. 
France  hath  much  people,  and  few  foldiers.  They  have  no  ftable  bands  of 
foot.  Some  good  horfe  they  have;  but  thofe  are  forces  which  are  leaft  fit 
for  a  defenlive  war,  where  the  adions  are  in  the  aflailant's  choice.  It  was 
our  difcords  only  that  loft  France ;  and  (by  the  power  of  God)  it  is  the  good 
peace  which  we  now  enjoy,  that  will  recover  it.  God  hath  hitherto  bleffed 
my  fword.  I  have  in  this  time  that  I  have  reigned,  weeded  out  my  bad 
fubjetfts,  and  tryed  my  good.  My  people  and  I  know  one  another,  which 
breeds  confidence :  And  if  there  fliould  be  any  bad  blood  left  in  the  king- 
dom, an  honourable  foreign  war  will  vent  it,  or  purify  it.  In  this  great 
bufinefs,  let  me  have  your  advice  and  aid.  If  any  of  you  were  to  make  his 
fon  knight,  you  might  have  aid  of  your  tenants  by  law.  This  concerns  the 
knighthood  and  fpursof  the  kingdom,  whereof  I  am  father;  and  bound 
not  only  to  feek  to  maintain  it,  but  to  advance  it:  but  for  matter  of  trea- 
fure,  let  it  not  be  taken  from  the  pooreft  fort,  but  from  thofe  to  whom  the 
benefit  of  the  war  may  redound.  France  is  no  wildernefs ;  and  I,  that  pro- 
fefs  goodhufdandry,  hope  to  make  the  war  (after  the  beginnings)  to  pay  it 
felf.  Go  together  in  God's  name,  and  lofe  no  time  j  for  I  have  called  this 
parliament  wholly  for  this  caufe. 

Thus  fpake  the  king  ;  but  for  all  this,  though  he  (lie wed  great  forward- 
ne(s  for  a  war,  not  only  to  his  parliament  and  court,  but  to  his  privy  coun- 
cil likewife,  (except  the  two  bifliopsanda  few  more;)  yet  neverthelefsinhis 
fecret  intentions,  he  had  no  purpofe  to  go  through  with  any  war  upon 
France.  But  the  truth  was,  that  he  did  but  trafiick  with  that  war,  to  make 
his  return  in  money.  He  knew  well,  that  France  was  now  entire  and  at 
unity  with  it  lelf,  and  never  fo  mighty  many  years  before.  He  faw  by 
the  tafte  that  he  had  of  his  forces  fent  into  Britain,  that  the  French  knew 
well  enough  how  to  make  war  with  the  Efigli/lj,  by  not  putting  things  to  the 
hazard  of  a  battel,  but  wearing  them  by  long  fieges  of  towns,  and  ftrong 
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fortified  enccimpings.     Jatnes  the  third  of  Scotland^  (liis    true   friend  and 
confederate)  gone  ;  and  James  the  fourth  (that   had   fucceeded)  wholly  at 
tiie  devotion  oi  France,  and  ill  affefted  towards  him.     As  for  the  conjun- 
diions  of  Ferdinando  of  Spain,  and  Maximilian,  he  could  make  no  founda- 
tion upon  them.     For  the  one  had  power,  and  not  will ;  and  the  other  had 
AVill,  and  not  power.     Befides  that,  Ferdinando  had  but  newly  ta!<.en  breath 
from  the  war  with  the  Moors ;  and  merchanded  at  this  time  with  France, 
for  the  reftoring  of  the  counties  of  Rufjignon  and  Perpignan  oppignorated 
to  the  French.     Neither  was  he  out  of  fear  of  the  difcontents  and  ill  blood 
within  the  realm ;  which    having   ufcd    always  to  reprefs  and  nppeafe   in 
perfon,  he  was  loth  they  fhould  find  him  at  a  diftance  beyond  fea,  and  en- 
gaged in  war.     Finding  therefore  the  inconveniencies  and  difficulties  in  the 
profeciition  of  a  war,   he  cafl  with  himfelf  how  to  compafs   two  things. 
The  one,  how  by  the  declaration  and  inchoation  of  a  war  to  make  his  profit. 
The  other,  how  to  come  off  from  the  war  v/ith  faving  of  his  honour.     For 
profit,  it  was  to  be  made  two  ways;  upon  his  fubjedls  for  the  war,  and  up- 
on his  enemies  for  the  peace;  like   a  good  merchant,  that  maketh  his  gain 
both  upon  the  commodities  exported,  and  imported  back  again.     For  the 
point  of  honour,  wherein  he  might  fufier  for  giving  over  the  war ;  he  con- 
fidered   well,  that  as  he  could  not  truft  upon  the  aids  oi  Ferdinando  and 
jWWA7';«?7/i7;;  for  fupports  of  war ;  fo  the  impuifiance    of  the  one,  and  the 
double  proceeding  of  the  other,  lay  fair  for  him  for  occafions  to  accept  of 
peace.     Thefe  things  he  did  wifely  forefee,  and  did  as  artificially  condudl, 
whereby  all  things  fell  into  his  lap  as  he  defired. 

For  as  for  the  parliament,  it  prefently  took  fire,  being  afFedlionate  (of 
old)  to  the  war  oi  France;  and  defirous  afrefli  to  repair  the  diflionour  they 
thought  the  king  fuftained  by  the  lofs  of  Britain.     Therefore  they  advifed 
the  king  (with  great  alacrity)    to  undertake  the  war  of  France.     And  al- 
though the  parliament  confifted  of  the  firft  and  fecond  nobility  (together 
with  principal   citizens  and  townfmen)  yet  worthily  and  juftly  refpeiSing 
more  the  people  (whofe  deputies  they  were)  than  their  own  private  perfons, 
and  finding  by  the  lord  chancellor's  ipeech  the  king's  inclination  that  way; 
they  confented  that  commifiioners  fhould   go  forth  for  the  gathering  and 
levying  of  a  benevolence  from  the  more  able  fort.     This  tax  (called  a  be- 
nevolence) was  devifed  by  Edward  the  fourth,  for  which  he  fuflained  much 
envy.     It  was  aboliflied  by  Richard  the  third  by  aft  of  parliament,  to  in- 
gratiate himfelf  with  the  people;  and  it  was  now  revived  by  the  king,  but 
with  confent  of  parliament,  for  fo  it  was  not  in  the  time  of  king  Edicard 
the  fourth.     But  by  this  way  he  railed   exceeding  great  fiims.     Infomuch 
as  the  city  of  Lofidon  (in  thofedays)  contributed  nine  thoufand  pounds  and 
better;  and  that  chiefly  levied  upon  the  wealthier  fort.     There  is  a  tradi- 
tion of  IX  dilemma,  thatbiflicp  Morton  xhe  chancellor  ufed,  to  raife  up  the 
benevolence  to  higher  rates;    and  fome  called  it   his  fork,  and  fome  his 
crotch.     For  he  had  couched  an  article  in  the  inftrudtions  to  the  commif- 
lioners  who  were  to  levy  the  benevolence  ;  that  if  they  met  w'ith  any  that 
were  fparing,  they  fliould  tell  them,  that  they  mufl  needs  have,  becaufe 
they  laid  up;  and  if  they  were  fpenders,  they  mufl  needs  have,  becaufe  it 
was  feen  in  their  port  and  manner  of  living.     So  neither  kind  came  amifs. 

This  parliament  was  merely  a  parliament  of  war;  for  it  was  in  fub- 
flance  but  a  declaration  of  war  againfl  France  and  Scotland^  with  fome  fla- 
tutes  conducing  thereunto;  as  the  fevere  punifliingof  mort-pays,  and  keep- 
ing back  of  foldiers  wages  in  captains.     The  like  feverity  for  the  departure 
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of  foldiers  without  licence ;  flrengthening  of  the  common  law  in  favour  of 
protedlions,  for  thofe  that  were  in  the  king's  fervice  i  and  the  fetting  the 
gate  open  and  wide,  for  men  to  fell  or  mortgage  their  lands  without  fines 
for  alienation,  to  furnifh  themfelves  with  money  for  the  war;  and  laftly, 
the  voiding  of  all  ScottiJJj  men  out  of  England.  There  was  alfo  a  ftatute 
for  the  difperfing  of  the  ftandard  of  the  exchequer  throughout  England; 
thereby  to  fize  weights  and  meafures;  and  two  or  three  more  of  lefs  im- 
portance. 

After  the  Parliament  was  broken  up,  (which  lafted  not  long)  the  king 
went  on  with  his  preparations  for  the  war  of  France  j  yet  negledled  not  in 
the  mean  time  the  affairs  of  Maximilian  for  the  quieting  of  Flanders,  and 
reflorjng  him  to  his  authority  amongft  his  fubjedts.  For  at  that  time  the 
lord  of  Ravenftein,  being  not  only  a  fubje(ft  rebelled,  but  a  fervant  revolted, 
(and  fo  much  the  more  malicious  and  violent,  by  the  aid  of  Bruges  and 
Gaunt)  had  taken  the  town  and  both  the  caftles  of  Sluice ;  as  we  faid 
before. 

And  having  (by  the  commodity  of  the  haven)  gotten  together  certain 
fliips  and  barks,  fell  to  a  kind  of  piratical  trade;  robbing  and  fpoiling,  and 
taking  prifoners  the  fliips  and  vefTels  of  all  nations  that  pafTed  along  that 
coaft,  towards  the  mart  of  Antwerp,  or  into  any  part  of  Brabant,  Zeland^ 
or  Friezland;  being  ever  well  vidlualled  from  Picardy,  befides  the  com- 
modity of  vidtuals  from  Sluice,  and  the  countrey  adjacent,  and  the  avails  of 
his  own  Prizes.  The  Fr^wf/j  afTifted  him  ftill  under-hand;  and  he  likewife 
(as  all  men  do  that  have  been  of  both  fides)  thought  himfelf  not  fafe,  ex- 
cept he  depended  upon  a  third  Perfon. 

There  was  a  fmall  town  fome  two  miles  from  Bruges  towards  the  fea, 
called  Dam  \  which  was  a  fort  and  approach  to  Bruges ;  and  had  a  relation 
alfo  to  Sluice.  This  town  the  king  of  the  Romans  had  attempted  often  (not 
for  any  worth  of  the  town  in  it  felf,  but  becaufc  it  might  choak  Bruges, 
and  cut  it  ofif  from  the  fea)  and  ever  failed.  But  therewith  the  duke  of 
Saxony  came  down  into  Flanders,  taking  upon  him  the  perfon  of  an  um- 
pire, to  compofe  things  between  Maxiiiiiliaii  and  his  fubjeds;  but  being 
(indeed)  faft  and  affured  to  Maximilian.  Upon  this  pretext  of  neutrality 
and  treaty,  he  repaired  to  Bruges ;  defiring  of  the  ftatcs  of  Bruges,  to  en- 
ter peaceably  into  their  town,  with  a  retinue  of  fome  number  of  men  of 
arms  fit  for  his  eftate;  being  fomewhat  the  more  (as  he  faid)  the  better  to 
guard  him  in  a  countrey  that  was  up  in  arms:  and  bearing  them  in  hand, 
that  he  was  to  communicate  with  them  of  divers  matters  of  great  impor- 
tance for  their  good.  Which  having  obtained  of  them,  he  fent  his  car- 
riages and  harbingers  before  him,  to  provide  his  Lodging.  So  that  his  men 
of  war  entered  the  city  in  good  array,  but  in  peaceable  manner,  and  he 
followed.  They  that  went  before  enquired  ftill  for  inns  and  lodgings,  as 
if  they  would  have  refted  there  all  night;  and  fo  went  on  till  they  came 
to  the  gate  that  leadtth  diredtly  towards  Dam',  and  they  of  Bruges  only 
gazed  upon  them,  and  gave  them  paflage.  The  captains  and  inhabitants 
oi  Dam  alfo  lufpedted  no  harm,  from  any  that  pafled  through  5r«_g-«;  and 
difcovering  forces  afar  off",  fuppofed  they  had  been  fome  fuccours  that  were 
come  from  their  friends,  knowing  fome  dangers  towards  them.  And  fo 
perceiving  nothing  but  well  till  it  was  too  late,  fufFered  them  to  enter  their 
town.  By  which  kind  of  fleight,  rather  than  flratagem,  the  town  oi Dam 
was  taken,  and  the  town  oi Bruges  fhrewdly  blockt  up,  whereby  they  took 
great  difcouragement. 
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The  duke  of  Saxony  having  won  the  town  of  Dam,  fent  immediately  to 
the  king  to  let  him  know,  that  it  was  Sluice  chiefly,  and  the  lord  Raven- 
Ih'iii,  that  kept  the  rebellion  of  Flanders  in  life:  and  that  if  it  pleafed  the 
king  to  befiege  it  by  fea,  he  alfo  would  beliege  it  by  land,  and  fo  cut  out 
the  core  of  thofe  wars. 

The  king  willing  to  uphold  the  authority  o^  Max  i milt  an  ^  (the  better  to 
hold  France  in  awe)  and  being  likewife  fued  unto  by  his  merchants,  for 
that  the  feas  were  much  in  felled  by  the  barks  of  the  lord  Ravenjiein;  fent 
ftraightways  fir  Edward  Pomings,  a  valiant  man,  and  of  good  fervice,  with 
twelve  (liips,  well  furniflied  with  foldiers  and  artillery,  to  clear  the  feas, 
and  to  befiege  Sluice  on  that  part.  The  Englijl.vnen  did  not  only  coop  up 
the  lord  Ravenjiein,  that  he  ftirred  not,  and  likewife  hold  in  ftrait  fiege  the 
maritime  part  of  the  town  ;  but  alfo  affailed  one  of  the  caftles,  and  renew- 
ed the  afTault  fo  for  twenty  days  fpace  (iffuing  flill  out  of  their  fhips  at 
the  ebb)  as  they  made  great  (laughter  of  them  of  the  caftle;  who  continu- 
ally fought  with  them  to  repulfe  them,  though  of  the  Englijh  part  alfo  were 
flain  a  brother  of  the  earl  of  Oxford's,  and  fome  fifty  more. 

But  the  (lege  flill  continuing  more  and  more  (trait,  and  both  the  cafiles 
(which  were  the  principal  (Irength  of  the  town)  being  diftrefled,  the  one 
by  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  other  by  the  Englip ;  and  a  bridge  of  boats, 
which  the  lord  Ravenjiein  had  made  between  both  caftles,  whereby  fuc- 
cours  and  relief  might  pafs  from  the  one  to  the  other,  being  on  a  night 
fet  on  fire  by  the  Englipo;  he  defpairing  to  hold  the  town,  yielded  (at  the 
laft)  the  ca(lles  to  the  Englijh,  and  the  town  to  the  duke  of  Saxony,  by 
compofition.  Which  done,  the  duke  of  Saxony  and  fir  Edward  Poynings, 
treated  with  them  of  Bruges,  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  Maximilian  their 
lordi  which  after  fome  time  they  did,  paying  (in  fome  good  part)  the  charge 
of  the  war,  whereby  the  Almains  and  foreign  fuccours  were  difmilTed. 
The  example  of  Bruges,  other  of  the  revolted  towns  followed  ;  fo  that 
Maximilian  gr^w  to  be  out  of  danger,  but  (as  his  manner  was  to  handle 
matters)  never  out  of  necelhty.  And  fir  Edward  Poynings  (after  he  had 
continued  at  Sluice  fome  good  while  till  all  things  were  fettled)  returned 
unto  the  king,  being  then  before  Boloign. 

Somewhat  about  this  time  came  letters  from  Ferdinando  and  Ifabellay 
king  and  queen  of  5/)^/«;  fignifying  the  final  conqueft  ol  Granada  from 
the  Moors;  which  adlion  in  it  felf  fo  worthy,  king  Ferdinando  (whofe  man- 
ner was  never  to  lofe  any  virtue  for  the  (hewing)  had  exprelled  and  difplay- 
ed  in  his  letters  at  large,  with  all  the  particularities  and  religious  pundto's 
and  ceremonies,  that  were  obferved  in  the  reception  of  that  city  and  king- 
dom :  Shewing  amongft  other  things,  that  the  king  would  not  by  any 
means  in  perfon  enter  the  city,  until  he  had  firft  aloof  feen  the  crofs  fet 
up  upon  the  greater  tower  of  Granada,  whereby  it  became  Chriftian  ground. 
That  likewiie  before  he  would  enter,  he  did  homage  to  God  above,  pro- 
nouncing by  an  herald  from  the  height  of  that  tower,  that  he  did  ac- 
knowledge to  have  recovered  that  kingdom  by  the  help  of  God  Almighty, 
and  the  glorious  Virgin,  and  the  virtuous  Apodle  faint  J^ot^j,  and  the  holy 
hthcT  Innocent  ihQ  eighth,  together  with  the  aids  and  fervices  of  his  prelates, 
nobles,  and  commons.  That  yet  he  ftirred  not  from  his  camp,  till  he  had 
feen  a  little  army  of  martyrs,  to  the  number  of  feven  hundred  and  more 
Chriftians  (that  had  lived  in  bonds  and  fervitude,  as  flaves  to  the  Moors) 
pafs  before  his  eyes,  finging  a  pfalm  for  their  redemption  ;  and  that  he 
had  given  tribute  unto  God,  by  alms  and  relief  extended  to  them  all,  for  his 
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admiflion  into  the  city.     Thefe  things  were  in  the  letters,  with  many  more 
ceremonies  of  a  kind  of  holy  oftentation. 

Th  e  king  ever  willing  to  put  himfelf  into  the  confort  or  quire  of  all 
religious  adlions,  and  naturally  affefting  much  the  king  of  Spain,  (as  far  as 
one  king  can  affedt  another)  partly  for  his  virtues,  and  partly  for  a  counter- 
poife  to  France;  upon  the  receit  of  thefe  letters,  fent  all  his  nobles  and 
prelates  that  were  about  the  court,  together  with  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
oi London,  in  great  folemnity  to  the  church  of  Paul's  ;  there  to  hear  a  de- 
claration from  the  lord  chancellor,  now  cardinal.  When  they  were  affem- 
bled,  the  cardinal  (landing  upon  the  uppermoit  ftep,  or  half-pace  before 
the  quire,  and  all  the  nobles,  prelates,  and  governours  of  the  city  at  the 
foot  of  the  flairs,  made  a  fpeech  to  them;  letting  them  know,  that  they 
were  affembled  in  that  confecrate  place,  to  fing  unto  God  a  new  fong.  For 
that  (faid  he)  thefe  many  years  the  Chriftians  have  not  gained  new  ground 
or  territory  upon  the  Infidels,  nor  enlarged  and  fet  farther  the  bounds  of 
the  Chriftian  world.  But  this  is  now  done  by  the  prowefs  and  devotion  of 
Ferdinando  and  Ijabella^  king  and  queen  of  Spain  ;  who  have  (to  their  im- 
mortal honour)  recovered  the  great  and  rich  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  the 
populous  and  mighty  city  of  the  fame  name  from  the  Moors y  having  been 
in  pofleflion  thereof  by  the  fpace  of  feven  hundred  Years  and  more:  For 
which,  this  allembly  and  all  Chriftians  are  to  render  laud  and  thanks  un- 
to God,  and  to  celebrate  this  noble  aft  of  the  king  of  Spain;  who  in  this 
is  not  only  viftorious,  but  apoftolical,  in  the  gaining  of  new  provinces  to 
the  Chriftian  faith.  And  the  rather,  for  that  this  viftory  and  conquefl  is 
obtained  without  much  effufion  of  blood.  Whereby  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
there  fhall  be  gained  not  only  new  territory,  but  infinite  fouls  to  the  church 
oiChriJi,  whom  the  Almighty  (as  it  feems)  would  have  live  to  be  converted. 
Herewithal  he  did  relate  fome  of  the  moft  memorable  particulars  of  the 
■war  and  vidlory.  And  after  his  fpeech  ended,  the  whole  alTembly  went  fo- 
lemnly  in  proceffion,  and  Te  Deutn  was  fung. 

Immediately  after  the  folemnity,  the  king  kept  his  TWiTy  day  at  his  pa- 
lace of  Shene,  now  Richmond.  Where^  to  warm  the  blood  of  his  nobility 
and  gallants  againfhthe  war,  he  kept  great  triumphs  of  jufting  and  tourney, 
during  all  that  month.  In  which  fpace  it  fell  out,  that  fir  ^ames  Parker^ 
and  Hugh  Vaughan,  (one  of  the  king's  gentlemen  ufliers)  having  had  a 
controverfy  touching  certain  arms  that  the  king  at  arms  had  given  Vaughan, 
were  appoirrted  to  run  fome  courfes  one  againfi  another.  And  by  accident 
of  a  faulty  helmet  that  Parker  had  on,  he  was  flricken  into  the  mouth  at 
the  firft  courfc,  fo  that  his  tongue  was  born  unto  the  hinder  part  of  his 
head,  in  fuch  fort,  that  he  died  prefently  upon  the  place.  Which  becaufe 
of  the  controverfy  precedent,  and  the  death  that  followed,  was  accounted 
amongft  the  vulgar  as  a  combat  or  trial  of  right.  The  king  towards  the 
end  of  this  fummer,  having  put  his  forces,  wherewith  he  meant  to  invade 
France,  in  readinefs,  (but  fo  as  they  were  not  yet  met  or  muftered  toge- 
ther) fent  Urfivick  (now  made  his  Almoner)  and  fir  John  Rijley,  to  Maximi- 
lian, to  let  him  know  that  he  was  in  arms,  ready  to  pafs  the  feas  into 
France,  and  did  but  exped:  to  hear  from  him,  when  and  where  he  did  ap- 
point to  join  with  him,  according  to  his  promife  made  unto  him  by  Coim- 
tebalt  his  embafiador. 

The  Englijh  embafladors  having  repaired  to  Maximilian,  did  find  his 
power  and  promile  at  a  very  great  diftance ;  he  being  utterly  unprovided  of 
men,  money,  and  arms,  for  any  fuch  enterprize.     For  Maxi?nilian  having 
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neither  wing  to  fly  on,  for  that  his  patrimony  of  Aujlria  \fz.%  not  in  his 
hands  (his  Father  being  then  Uving: )  and  on  the  other  fide,  his  matrimo- 
nial territories  of  Flanders  were  partly  in  dowry  to  his  mother-in-law,  and 
partly  not  ferviceable,  in  refpeiR:  of  the  late  rebellions;  was  thereby  deftitute 
of  means  to  enter  into  war.  The  embafladors  faw  this  well,  but  wifely 
thought  fit  to  advertife  the  King  thereof,  rather  than  to  return  themfelves, 
till  the  king's  farther  pleafure  were  known.  The  rather,  for  that  Maxi- 
milian himfelf  fpake  as  great  as  ever  he  did  before,  and  entertained  them 
with  dilatory  anfwers;  fo  as  the  formal  part  of  their  embaflage  might  well 
warrant  and  require  their  farther  ftay.  The  king  hereupon  (who  doubted 
as  much  before,  and  faw  through  his  bufinefs  from  the  beginning)  wrote 
back  to  the  embafladors,  commending  their  difcretion  in  not  returning,  and 
willing  them  to  keep  the  fl:ate  wherein  they  found  Maximilian  as  a  Secret, 
till  they  heard  farther  from  him:  and  mean  while  went  on  with  his  voyage 
royal  for  France,  fuppreffing  for  a  time  this  advertifement  touching  Maxi- 
milians poverty  and  difability. 

By  this  time  was  drawn  together  a  great  and  puiflant  army  into  the  city 
o^  London;  in  which  were   Thofnas  marquis  Dorfet,  Thomas  earl  of  Arun- 
del,  Thomas  earl   of  Derby,  George  earl   of  Shrewsbury,  Edmoiid  earl  of 
Suffolk,  Edward  earl  of  De'dOJiJl.nre,  George  earl  of  Kent,  the  earl  of  Effex, 
Thomas  earl  of  Ortnond,  with  a  great  number  of  barons,  knights,  and  prin- 
cipal  gentlemen;  and  amongft  them  Richard  Thomas,  much  noted  for  the 
brave  troops  that  he  brought  out  of /F<7Z?^.     The  army  rifing  in  the  whole 
to  the  number  of  five  and  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  fixteen  hundred  horfe; 
over  which  the  king  (conftant  in  his  accuftomed  truft  and  employment) 
made  "Jajper  duke  o^ Bedford,  and  yohn  Earl  of  Oxford,  generals  under  his 
own  perfon.     The  ninth  oi  September,  in  the  eighth  Year  of  his  reign,  he 
departed  from  Greenwich  towards  the  fea ;  all  men  wondring  that  he  took 
that  feafon  (being  fo  near  winter)  to  begin  the  war;    and  fome  thereupon 
gathering,  it  was  a  fign  that  the  war  would  not  be  long.     Neverthelefs  the 
king  gave  out  the  contrary,  thus;  that  he  intending  not  to  make  a  fummer 
bufinefs  of  it,  but  a  refolute  war  (without  term  prefixed)  until  he  had  re- 
covered France ;  it  fkilled  not  much  when  he  began   it,  efpecially  having 
Calais  at  his  back,  where  he  might  winter,  if  the  reafon  of  the  war  fo  re- 
quired.    The  fixth  of  OSlober  he  embarked  at  Sandwich  ;  and  the  fame  day 
took  land  at  Calais,  which  was  the  rendezvous,   where  all  his  forces  were 
affigned  to  meet.     But   in  this  his  journey  towards  the  fca-fide,  (wherein 
for  the  caufe  that  we  fliall  now  fpeak  of,  he  hovered  io  much  the  longer) 
he  had  received  letters  from  the  lord  Cordes,  who  the  hotter  he  was  againft 
the  EngUp^  in  time  of  war,  had  the  more  credit  in  a  negociation  of  peace  ; 
and  befides  was  held  a  man  open  and  of  good  fiiith.     In  which  letters  there 
was  made  an  overture  of  peace  from  the  French  king,  with  fuch  conditions 
as  were  fomewhat  to  the  king's  tafte;  but  this  was  carried  at  the  firft  with 
"wonderful  fecrecy.     The  king  was  no  fooner  come  to  Calais,  but  the  calm 
winds  of  peace  began  to  blow.     For  firft,  the  Efiglif.''  embafladors  returned 
out  of  Flanders  from  Maximilian,  and  certified  the  king,  that  he  was  not 
to  hope  for  any  aid  from  Maximilian,  for  that  he  was  altogether  unprovi- 
ded.    His  will  was  good,  but  he  lacked  money.     And  this  was  made  known 
and  fpread  through  the  army.     And  although  the  Englijh  were  therewithal 
nothing  difmayed,  and  that  it  be  the  manner  of  foldiers,  upon  bad  news  to 
fpeak  the  more  bravely;  yet  neverthelefs  it  was  a  kind  of  preparative  to  a 
peace.     Inftantly  in  the  neck  of  this  (as  the  king  had  laid  it)  came  news, 
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that  Ferdinajido  and  Ijahella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  had  concluded  a 
peace  with  king  Charles;  and  that  Charles  had  reftored  unto  them  the  coun- 
ties of  RuJ/igm»  and  Perpignan,  which  formerly  were  mortgaged  by  yobi 
king  oi  Aragon  (Ferdinandos  father)  unto  France^  for  three  hundred  thou- 
fand  crowns ;  which  debt  was  alfo  upon  this  peace  by  Charles  clearly  re- 
leafed.  This  came  alfo  handfomely  to  put  on  the  peace;  both  becaufe  fo 
potent  a  confederate  was  fallen  off,  and  becaufe  it  was  a  fair  example  of  a 
peace  bought  ;  fo  as  the  king  fhould  not  be  the  fole  merchant  in  this  peace. 
Upon  thefe  airs  of  peace,  the  king  was  content  that  the  bilhop  of  Exeter^ 
and  the  lord  Ff  Aiibigny  (governour  of  Calais)  fhould  give  a  meeting  unto 
the  lord  Cordes,  for  the  treaty  of  a  peace.  But  himfelf  neverthelefs  and 
his  army,  the  fifteenth  of  OStober,  removed  from  Calais,  and  in  four  days 
march  fate  him  down  before  Boioigfi. 

During  this  fiegeof  Boloign,  (which  continued  near  a  month)  there 
pailed  no  memorable  adlion,  nor  accident  of  war;  only  fir  yohn  Savage,  a 
valiant  captain,  was  flain,  riding  about  the  walls  of  the  town,  to  take  a 
view.  The  town  was  both  well  fortified,  and  well  manned  ;  yet  it  was  di- 
flrefied,  and  ready  for  an  affault.  Which  if  it  had  been  given,  (as  was 
thought)  would  have  coft  much  blood ;  but  yet  the  town  would  have  been 
carried  in  the  end.  Mean  while  a  peace  was  concluded  by  the  commiflio- 
ners,  to  continue  for  both  the  kings  lives.  Where  there  was  no  article  of 
importance;  being  in  effedt  rather  a  bargain  than  a  treaty.  For  all  things 
remained  as  they  were,  fave  that  there  fhould  be  paid  to  the  king  feven  hun^ 
dred  forty  five  thoufand  duckets  in  prefent,  for  his  charges  in  that  journey ; 
and  five  and  twenty  thoufand  crowns  yearly,  for  his  charges  fuftained  in  the 
aids  of  the  Britaifis.  For  which  annual,  though  he  had  Maximilian 
bound  before  for  thofe  charges;  yet  he  counted  the  alteration  of  the  hand, 
as  much  as  the  principal  debt.  And  befides,  it  was  left  fomewhat  indefi- 
nitely when  it  ihould  determine  or  expire;  which  made  the  Englijh  efteem 
it  as  a  tribute  carried  under  fair  terms.  And  the  truth  is,  it  was  paid 
both  to  the  king,  and  to  his  fon  king  Henry  the  eighth,  longer  than  it  could 
continue  upon  any  computation  of  charges.  There  was  alfo  afligned  by  the 
French  king,  unto  all  the  king's  principal  counfellors,  great  penfions,  befides 
rich  gifts  for  the  prefent.  Which  whether  the  king  did  permit,  to  fave 
his  own  purfc  from  rewards,  or  to  communicate  the  envy  of  a  bufinefs, 
that  was  difpleafing  to  his  people,  was  diverlly  interpreted.  For  certainly 
the  king  had  no  great  fancy  to  own  this  peace.  And  therefore  a  little  before 
it  was  concluded,  he  had  underhand  procured  fome  of  his  befl  captains  and 
men  of  war,  to  advife  him  to  a  peace  under  their  hands,  in  an  earnefl:  man- 
ner, in  the  nature  of  a  fupplication.  But  the  truth  is,  this  peace  was  wel- 
come to  both  kings.  To  Charles,  for  that  it  aflured  unto  him  the  pofl~ef- 
fion  of  Britain,  and  freed  the  enterprize  of  Naples.  To  Henry,  for  that  it 
filled  his  coffers;  and  that  he  forcfawat  that  time  a  ftormof  inward  trou- 
bles coming  upon  him,  which  prefently  after  brake  forth.  But  it  gave  no 
lefs  difcontent  to  the  nobility,  and  principal  perfons  of  the  army,  who 
had  many  of  them  fold  or  engaged  their  eftates  upon  the  hopes  of  the 
war.  They  ftuck  not  to  fay,  that  the  king  cared  not  to  plume  his  nobi- 
lity and  people,  to  feather  himfelf  And  fome  made  themfelves  merry  with 
that  the  king  had  faid  in  parliament;  that  after  the  war  was  once  begun,  he 
doubled  not  but  to  make  it  pay  it  felf ;  faying,  he  had  keptpromife. 

Having  rifen  from  fio/w^w,  he  went  to  Calais,  where  he  flayed  fome 
time.     From  whence  alfo  he  wrote  letters,  (which  was  a  courtefy  that  he 
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rometimes  ufed)  to  the  mayor  of  London^  and  the  aldermen  his  brethren; 
half  bragging  what  great  fums  he  had  obtained  for  the  peace ;  knowing 
well  that^fuU  coffers  of  the  king  is  ever  good  news  to  London.  And  bet- 
ter news  it  would  have  been,  if  their  benevolence  had  been  but  a  loan. 
And  upon  the  feventeenth  of  December  following  he  returned  to  Wejimin- 
Jier,   where  he  kept  his  Chrijimas. 

Soon  after  the  king's  return,  he  fent  the  order  of  the  garter  to  Alpbo7ifo 
duke  of  Calabria,  eldeft  fon  to  Ferdinando  king  of  Naples.  An  honour 
fought  by  that  prince  to  hold  him  up  in  the  eyes  of  the  Italians  -,  who 
expelling  the  arms  of  Charles,  made  great  accompt  of  the  amity  of  Eng- 
land  for  a  bridle  to  Fra?ice.  It  was  received  by  Alphonj'o  with  all  the  cere- 
mony and  pomp  that  could  be  devifed,  as  things  ufe  to  be  carried  that  are 
intended  for  opinion.  It  was  fent  by  Urfwick ;  upon  whom  the  king  be- 
ftowed  this  embaflage  to  help  him  after  many  dry  employments. 

At  this  time  the  king  began  again  to  be  haunted  withiprites,  by  the  ma- 
gick  and  curious  arts  of  the  lady  Margaret ;  who  raifed  up  the  ghoft  of 
Richard  duke  of  Tork,  fecond  fon  to  king  Edward  the  fourth,  to  walk  and 
vex  the  king.  This  was  a  finer  counterfeit  ftone  than  Lat}ibert  Simnel; 
better  done,  and  worn  upon  greater  hands;  being  graced  after  with  the 
wearing  of  a  king  of  France,  and  a  king  of  Scotlafid,  not  of  a  duchefs  of 
Burgundy  only.  And  for  Sifnfiel,  there  was  not  much  in  him,  more  than 
that  he  was  a  handfome  boy,  and  did  not  fliame  his  robes.  But  this  youth 
(of  whom  we  are  now  to  fpeak)  was  fuch  a  mercurial,  as  the  like  hath 
feldom  been  known ;  and  could  make  his  own  part,  if  at  any  time  he  chan« 
ced  to  be  out.  Wherefore  this  being  one  of  the  ftrangell  examples  of  a 
perfonation,  that  ever  was  in  elder  or  later  times ;  it  deferveth  to  be  difco- 
vered,  and  related  at  the  full.  Although  the  king's  maimer  of  fliewing 
things  by  pieces,  and  by  dark  lights,  hath  fo  muffled  it,  that  it  hath  left  it 
almoft  as  a  myftery  to  this  day. 

The  hdy  Margaret,  (whom  the  king's  friends  called  Juno,  becaufe  (he 
was  to  him  as  Juno  was  to  AEneas,  ilirring  both  heaven  and  hell  to  do 
him  mifchief)  for  a  foundation  of  her  particular  pra(5tices  againft  him,  did 
continually,  by  all  means  poiTible,  nourifh,  maintain  and  divulge  the  flying 
opinion,  that  Richard  dnk^  of  Tork  (fecond  fon  to  Edward  the  fourth)  was 
not  murdered  in  the  tower  (as  was  given  out)  but  faved  alive.  For  that 
thofe  that  were  employed  in  that  barbarous  fadf,  having  deftroyed  the  elder 
brother,  were  ftricken  with  remorfe  and  compafiion  towards  the  younger, 
and  fet  him  privily  at  liberty  to  feek  his  fortune.  This  lure  (lie  call  abroad, 
thinking  that  this  fame  and  belief  (together  with  the  fiefli  example  of 
Lambert  Sininel)  would  draw  at  one  time  or  other  fome  birds  to  flrike  up- 
on it.  She  ufed  likewife  a  farther  diligence,  not  committing  all  to  chance: 
For  flie  had  fome  fecret  efpials  (like  to  the  Turks  commifiioners  for  chil- 
dren of  tribute)  to  look  abroad  for  handfome  and  graceful  youths,  to  make 
Flantagenets,  and  dukes  of  Tork.  At  the  laft  fhe  did  light  on  one,  in  whom 
all  things  met  as  one  would  wifh,  to  lerve  her  turn  for  a  counterfeit  of 
Richard  duke  of  Tork. 

This  was  Perkin  JVarbeck,  whofe  adventures  we  fhall  now  defcribe.  For 
firft,  the  years  agreed  well.  Secondly,  he  was  a  youth  of  fine  favour  and 
fhape.  But  more  than  that,  he  had  fuch  a  crafty  and  bewitching  fafhion, 
both  to  move  pity,  and  to  induce  belief,  as  was  like  a  kind  of  fafcination 
and  inchantment  to  thofe  that  faw  him  or  heard  him.  Thirdly,  he  had 
been  from  his  childhood  fuch  a  wanderer;  or  (as  the  king  called  him)  fuch 
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a  land-loper,  as  it  was  extreme  hard  to  hunt  out  his  neft  and  parents. 
Neither  again  could  any  man,  by  company  or  converfing  with  him,  be 
able  to  lay  or  deteft  well  what  he  was,  he  did  fo  flit  from  place  to  place, 
Laliiy,  there  was  a  circumftance  (which  is  mentioned  by  one  that  wrote  in 
the  fame  time)  that  is  very  likely  to  have  made  Ibmewhat  to  the  matter; 
which  is,  that  king  Edward  the  fourth  was  his  godfather.  Which,  as  it 
is  fomewhat  fufpicious,  for  a  wanton  prince  to  become  goffip  in  fo  mean 
a  houfe,  and  niight  make  a  man  think,  that  he  might  indeed  have  in  him 
fome  bale  blood  of  the  houfe  of  Tork  ;  fo  at  the  leaft  (though  that  were 
not)  it  might  give  the  occafion  to  the  boy,  in  being  called  king  Edward's 
god-fon,  or  perhaps  in  fport  king  E^TOrtri/'s  fon,  to  entertain  fuch  thoughts 
into  his  head.  For  tutor  he  had  none  (for  aught  that  appears)  as  Lambert 
Si mne/  hzd,  until  he  came  unto  the  lady  Margaret,  who  inftrufted  him. 

Thus  therefore  it  came  to  pafs:    there  was  a   townf-man  of  7ournay, 
that  had  born  office  in  that  town,  whofe  name  was  yohn  OsSeck,  a  convert 
yew,  married  to  Katharine  de  Faro,  whofe  bufinefs  drew  him  to  live  for  a 
time  with  his  wife  at  London,  in  king  Edward  the  fourth's   days.     During 
which  time  he  had  a  fon  by  her,  and  being  known  in  court,  the  king  either 
out  of  a  religious  noblenefs,  becaufe  he  was   a  convert,   or  upon  fome  pri- 
vate acquaintance,  did  him  the  honour  as  to  be  godfather  to  his  child,  and 
named  him  Peter.     But  afterwards,  proving  a  dainty  and  effeminate  youth, 
he  was  commonly  called  by  the  diminutive  of  his  name,  Peter-kin,  or  Per- 
kin.     For  as  for  the  name  oiWarbeck,  it  was  given  him  when  they  did  but 
guefs  at  it,  before  examinations  had  been  taken.     But  yet  he  had  been  fo 
much  talked  on  by  that  name,  as  it  ftuck  by  him  after  his  true  name  of 
Osbeck  was  known.     While  he  was   a  young  child,  his  parents  returned 
■with  him  to  Tournay.     Then  was  he    placed  in   a  houfe  of  a  kinfman  of 
his,  called  yobn  Stanbeck,  ?X  Antwerp,  and  fo  roved  up  and  down  between 
Antwerp  and  Tournay,  and  other  towns  of  Flanders,  for  a  good  time ;  living 
much  in  Englifl:)  company,  and  having  the  EngliJJ?  tongue  perfedt.     In 
which  time,   being  grown  a  comely  youth,  he  was  brought  by  fome  of  the 
efpials  of  the  lady  Margaret,  into  her  prefence.     Who  viewing  him  well, 
and  feeing  that  he  had  a  face  and  perfonage  that  would  bear  a  noble  for- 
tune; and  finding  him  otherwife  of  a  fine  fpirit,  and  winning  behaviour; 
thought  (he  had  now  found  a  curious   piece   of  marble,  to  carve   out  an 
image  of  a  duke  of  Tork.     She  kept  him  by  her  a  great  while,  but  with 
cxtream  fecrecy.     The  while  flie  inftrucfled  him  by  many  cabinet  conferen- 
ces.    Firft,  in  princely  behaviour  and  gefture;  teaching  him  how  he  fhould 
keep  ftate,  and  yet  with  a  modefl:  fenfe  of  his  misfortunes.     Then  flie  in- 
formed him  of  all   the   circumftances   and  particulars  that  concerned  the 
perfon  of  Richard  duke  of  Tork,  which  he  was  to  adl:  defcribing  unto  him 
the  perfonages,  lineaments,  and  features  of  the  king  and  queen  his  preten- 
ded parents;  and  of  his  brother,  and  fifters,  and  divers  others,  that  were 
neareft  him  in  his  childhood;  together  with  all  paflages,  fome  fecret,  fome 
common,  that  were  fit  for  a  child's  memory,  until  the  death  of  king  £^- 
ward.     Then  llie  added  the  particulars  of  the  time  from  the  king's  death, 
until  he  and  his  brother  were  committed  to  the  tower,  as  well  during  the- 
tmie  he  was  abroad,  as  while  he  was  in  fandtuary.     As  for  the  times  while 
he  was  in  the  tower,  and  the  manner  of  his  brother's  death,  and  his  own 
efcape;  fhe  knew  they  were  things  that  a  very  few   could  controll.     And 
therefore  (lie  taught  him  only  to  tell  a  fmooth  and  likely  tale  of  thofe  mat- 
ters; warning  him  not  to  vary  from  it.     It  was  agreed  likewife  between 
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them,  v?hat  account  he  fliould  give  of  his  peregrination  abroad,  intermixing 
many  things  which  were  true,  and  fuch  as  they  knew  others  could  teftifv, 
for  the  credit  of  the  reft;  but  ftill  making  them  to  hang  together  with  the 
part  he  was  to  play.     She  taught  him   likewife  how  to  avoid  fundry  cap- 
tious and  tempting  queftions,  which  were  like  to  be  afked  of  him.     But  in 
tliis  {he  found  him  of  himfelf  fo  nimble  and  fliifting,  as  llie  trufled  much 
to  his  own  wit  and  readinefs  ;  and  therefore  laboured  the  lefs  in  it.    Laftly, 
fhe  raifed  his  thoughts  with  fome   prefent  rewards,  and  farther  promifes; 
fetting  before  him  chiefly  the  glory  and  fortune  of  a  crown,  if  things  went 
well,  and  a  fure  refuge  to  her  court,  if  the  worft  fliould  fall.     After  fuch 
time  as  fhe  thought  he  was  perfedt  in  his  leffon,  flie  began  to  caft  with 
her  felf  from  what  coaft  this  blazing  flar  ffiould  firft  appear,  and   at  what 
time  it  mufl:  be  upon  the  horizon  or  Ireland;  for  there  had  the  like  meteor 
ftrong  influence  before.     The  time  of  the  apparition  to  be,  when  the  king 
fhould  be  engaged  into  a  war  with  France.    But  well  flie  knew,  that  what- 
foever  fliould  come  from  her,  would  be  held  fufpedted.     And  therefore,   if 
he  fhould  go  out  of  Flanders  immediately  into  Lrland,  flie  might  be  thought 
to  have  fome  hand  in  it.     And  befldes,  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe;  for  that 
the  two  kings  were  then  upon  terms  of  peace.     Therefore  (he  wheel'd 
about;  and  to  put  all  fufpicion  afar  off",  and  loth  to  keep  him  any  longer 
by  her,   (for  that  flie  knew  fecrets   are   not  long-liv'd)  flie  fent  him  un- 
known into  Portugal,  with  the  lady  Brampton,  an  Knglijly  lady,   that  em- 
barked for  Portugal  zx.  that  time;  with  fome  Privado  of  her  own,  to  have 
an  eye  upon  him,  and  there  he  was  to  remain,  and  to  expedt  her  farther 
directions.     In  the  mean  time,  flie  omitted  not  to  prepare  things  for  his 
better  welcome  and  accepting,  not  only  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.,  but  in 
the  court  of  France.     He  continued  in  Portugal  about  a  year ;  and  by  that 
time  the  king  of  England  called  his  parliament,   (as  hath  been  faid)  and  had 
declared  open  war  againft  France.     Now  did  the  flgn  reign,  and  the  con- 
fl;ellation  was  come,  under  which  Perkin  fliould  appear.     And  therefore  he 
was  flraight  fent  unto  by  the  duchefs  to   go  ^ox:  Ireland,  according  to  the 
lirfl:  deflgnment.     In  Ireland\\^  ^\^  arrive  at  the  town  of  Cork.     When  he 
was  thither  come,  his  own  tale  was,  (when  he  made  his  confeflion  after- 
wards) that  the  Irijhtnen  finding  him  in  fome  good  clothes,  came  flocking 
about  him,  and  bare  him  down  that  he  was  the  duke  of  Clarence  that  had 
been  there  before.     And  after,  that  he  was  Richard  the  third's  bafe  fon. 
And  laftly,  xhd.t  ho.  \vz%  Richard  Axxkeoi  Tor k,  fecond  fon  to  Edioard  the 
fourth.     But  that  he  (for  his  part)  renounced  all  thefe  things,  and  oflered 
to  fwear  upon  the  holy  Evangelifts,  that  he  was  no  fuch  man ;  till  at  lafl: 
they  forced  it  upon  him,  and  bad  him  fear  nothing,  and  fo  forth.     But  the 
truth  is,  that  immediately  upon  his  coming  into  Ireland,  he  took  upon  him 
the  faid  perfon  of  the  duke  of  Tork,  and  drew  unto  him  accomplices  and 
partakers,  by  all  the  means  he   could  devife.     Infomuch  as  he  wrote  his 
letters  unto  the  earls  of  Def/nond ?.nd  Kildare,  to  come  in  to  his  aid,  andbe 
ot  his  party;  the  originals  of  which  letters  are  yet  extant. 

Somewhat  before  this  time,  the  duchefs  had  alfo  gained  unto  her  a 
near  fervant  of  king  Henry  s  own,  one  Stephen  prion,  liis  fecretary  for  the 
French  tongue;  an  adive  man,  but  turbulent  and  difcontented,  ThisFno» 
had  fled  over  to  Charles  the  French  king,  and  put  himfelf  into  his  fervice, 
at  fuch  time  as  he  began  to  be  in  open  enmity  with  the  king.  Now  king 
Charles,  when  he  underftood  of  the  perfon  and  attempts  of  Perkin,  (ready 
of  himfelf  to  embrace  all  advantages  againfl:   the  king  of  England,  infti- 
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gated  by  Prion,  and  formerly  prepared  by  the  Lady  Margaret)  forthwith 
difpatched  one  Lticas,  and   this  Prion,  in  the  nature  of  embaffadors,  to 
Perkin  $  to  advertife  him  of  the  king's  good  inclination  to  him,  and  that 
he  was  refolved  to  aid  him,  to  recover  his  right  againfl  King  Henry,   an 
ufurper  of  £;2j-/^W,  and  an  enemy  of  Prance',  and  wiflied  him  to   come 
over  unto  him  at  Paris.     Perkin  thought  himfelf  in  heaven,  now  that  he 
was  invited  by  fo  great  a  king  in  fo  honourable  a  manner.     And  impart- 
ing unto  his  friends  in  Ireland  for  their  encouragement,  how  fortune  called 
him,  and  what  great  hopes  he  had,   failed  prefently  into  prance.     When 
he  was  come  to  the  court  of  prance,    the    king  received  him    with   great 
honour;  faluted,  and  ftyled  him  by  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Tork;  lodged 
him,  and  accommodated  him  in  great  ftate.     And  the  better  to  give  him 
the  reprefentation  and  the  countenance  of  a  prince,  affigned  him  a  guard 
for  his  perfon,  whereof  the    lord  Congrejall  was  captain.     The  courtiers 
likewife  (though  it  be  ill  mocking  with  the  Prench)  applied  themfelves  to 
their  king's  bent,  feeing  there  was  reafon  of  Hate  for  it.     At  the  fame  time 
there  repaired  unto  Perkin,  divers  EngliJ]:>?nen  of  quality;  {ir  George  Nevile^ 
fir  John  Paylor,  and  about  one  hundred  more ;  and  amongft  the  reft,  this 
Stephen  prion,  of  whom    we  fpake,  who   followed  his  fortune  both  then 
and  for  a  long  time  after,  and  was  indeed  his  principal   counfellor   and 
inftrument  in  all  his  proceedings.     But  all  this  on  the  Prench  king's  part  was 
but  a  trick,  the  better  to  bow  king  Henry  to  peace.    And  therefore  upon  the 
firft  grain  of  incenfe,  that  was  facrificed  upon  the  altar  of  peace  at  Boloign, 
Perktn  was  fmoaked  away.     Yet  would  not  the  Prenchking  deliver  him  up 
to  king  Henry,  (as  he  was  laboured  to  do)  for  his  honour's  fake,  but  warn- 
ed him  away,  and  difmifTed  him.  And  Perkin  on  his  part  was  as  ready  to  be 
gone,  doubting  he  might  be  caught  up  underhand.  He  therefore  took  his  way 
imo  Plunders,  unto  theduchefs  of  Burgundy,  pretending  that  having  been 
varioufly  tofled  by  fortune,  he  diredled  his  courfe  thither  as  to  a  fafe  har- 
bour :  no  ways  taking  knowledge  that  he  had  ever  been  there  before,  but 
as  if  that  had  been  his  firft  addrefs.     The  duchefs  on  the  other  part,   made 
it  as  new  and  ftrange   to  fee  him;  pretending  (at  the  firft)  that  fhe  was 
taught  and  made  wife  by  the  example  of  Lambert  Simnel,  how  fhe  did  ad- 
mit of  any  counterfeit  ftuff;    though  even  in  that   (flie  faid)  flie  was  not 
fully  fatisfied.     She  pretended  at  the  firft  (and  that  was  ever  in  the  prefence 
of  others)  to  pofe  him  and  fift  him,  thereby  to  try  whether  he  were  indeed 
the  very  duke  of  York,  or  no.     But  feeming  to  receive  full  fatisfacflion  by  his 
anfwers,  flie  then  feigned  her  felf  to  be  tranfported  with  a  kind  of  aftonifh- 
meht,  mixt   of  joy  and  wonder,  at  his  miraculous  deliverance;  receiving 
him  as  if  he  were  rifen  from  death  to  life:   and  inferring,   that  God,  who 
had  in  fuch  wonderful  manner  preferved  him  from  death,  did  likewife  re- 
ferve  him  for  Ibme  great  and  profperous  fortune.     As   for  his  difmifiion 
out  of  Prance,  they  interpreted  it  not,  as  if  he  were  deteifted  or  negledled 
for  a   counterfeit  deceiver;  but  contrariwife  that  it  did   fliew  manifeftly 
unto  the  world,  that  he  was  fome  great  matter;  for  that  it  was  his  aban- 
doning that  (in  elied:)  made  the  peace;    being  no  more  but  the    facri- 
ficingofa    poor   diftrefted  prince,  unto  the   utility  and  ambition  of  two 
mighty  monarchs.     Neither  was  Perkin  for  his  part  wanting  to  himfelf, 
either  in  gracious  and  priiKrely  behaviour,  or  in  ready  and  appofite  anfwers, 
or  in  contenting  and  carefting  thofe  that  did  apply   themfelves  unto  him, 
or  in  pretty  fcorn  and  difdain  to  thofe  that  feemed  to  doubt  of  him;  but 
in  all  things  did  notably  acquit  himfelf ;    infomuch  as  it  was  generally 
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believed,  (as  well  amongft  great  perfons,  asamongft  the  vulgar)  that  he  was 
indeed  duke  Richard.  Nay,  himlelf,  with  long  and  continual  counterfeit- 
ing, and  with  oft  telling  a  lye,  was  turned  by  habit  almofl  into  the  thing 
he  feemed  to  be  ;  and  from  a  lyar,  to  a  believer.  The  duchefs  therefore 
(as  in  a  cafe  out  of  doubt)  did  him  all  princely  honour,  calling  him  al- 
ways by  the  name  of  her  nephew,  and  giving  him  the  delicate  title  of  the 
white  rofe  of  England ;  and  appointed  him  a  guard  of  thirty  perfons,  hal- 
berdiers, clad  in  a  party-coloured  livery  of  murrey  and  blue,  to  attend  his 
perfon.  Her  court  likewife,  and  generally  the  Dutch  and  ftrangers,  in 
their  ufage  towards  him,  expreffed  no  lefs  refpeft. 

The  news  hereof  came  blazing  and  thundering  over  into  England,  that 
the  duke  of  Tork  was  fure  alive.  As  for  the  name  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  it 
was  not  at  that  time  come  to  light,  but  all  the  news  ran  upon  the  duke  of 
Tork ;  that  he  had  been  entertained  in  Ireland,  bought  and  fold  in  France, 
and  was  now  plainly  avowed,  and  in  great  honour  in  Flanders.  Thefe  fames 
took  hold  of  divers;  in  fomeupon  difcontent;  in  fome  upon  ambition  i  in 
fome  upon  levity  and  defire  of  change;  and  in  fome  few  upon  confcience 
and  belief,  but  in  moft  upon  fimplicity;  and  in  divers,  out  of  dependence 
upon  fome  of  the  better  fort,  who  did  in  fecret  favour  and  nourifh  thefe 
bruits.  And  it  was  long  e'er  thefe  rumours  of  novelty  had  begotten  o- 
thers  of  fcandaland  murmur  againfl  the  king,  and  his  government;  taxing 
him  for  a  great  taxer  of  his  People,  and  difcountenancer  of  his  nobility. 
The  lofs  of  Britain^  and  the  peace  with  Fra7ice,  were  not  forgotten.  But 
chiefly  they  fell  upon  the  wrong  that  he  did  his  queen,  in  that  he  did  not 
reign  in  her  right.  Wherefore  they  faid,  that  God  had  now  brought  to 
light  a  mafculine  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Tork,  that  would  not  be  at  his  cour- 
tefy,  howfoever  he  did  deprefs  his  poor  lady.  And  yet  (as  it  fareth  in  things 
which  are  current  with  the  multitude,  and  which  they  affedl)  thefe  fames 
grew  fo  general,  as  the  authors  were  lofl  in  the  generality  of  fpeakers. 
Thev  being  like  running  weeds,  that  have  no  certain  root;  or  like  footings 
up  and  down,  impoffible  to  be  traced :  but  after  a  while  thefe  ill  humours 
drew  to  an  head,  and  fettled  fecretly  in  fome  eminent  perfons ;  which  were 
lir  William  Stanley  lord  chamberlain  of  the  king's  hourtiold,  the  lord  Fitz- 
waiter,  fir  Simon  Mounffort,  fn  Thomas  Thwaites :  thefe  enter'd  into  a  fecret 
•confpiracy  to  favour  duke  Richard's  title.  Neverthelefs  none  engaged  their 
fortunes  in  this  bufinefs  openly,  but  two;  fn  Robert  Clifford,  and mafter 
William  Barley, who  lailed  over  into  Flanders,  fent  indeed  from  the  party  of 
the  confpirators  here,  to  underftand  the  truth  of  thofe  things  that  pafTed 
there,  and  not  without  fome  help  of  monies  from  hence;  provifionally  to 
be  delivered,  if  they  found  and  were  fatisfied,  that  there  was  truth  in  thefe 
pretences.  The  perfon  of  fir  Robert  Clifford  (being  a  gentleman  of  fame 
and  family)  was  extremely  welcome  to  the  lady  Margaret.  Who  after  flie 
had  conference  with  him,  brought  him  to  the  fight  o(  Perkin,  with  whom 
he  had  often  fpeech  and  difcourfe.  So  that  in  the  end,  won  either  by  the 
duchefs  to  affed,  or  by  Perkin  to  believe,  he  wrote  back  into  Efigland,  that 
he  knew  the  perfon  of  Richard  duke  of  Tork,  as  well  as  he  knew  his  own ; 
and  that  this  young  man  was  undoubtedly  he.  By  this  means  all  things 
grew  prepared  to  revolt  and  fedition  here,  and  the  confpiracy  came  to  have 
a  correfpondence  between  Flanders  and  England. 

The  king  on  his  part  wasnotafleepj  but  to  arm  or  levy  forces  yet,  he 
thought  would  but  fliew  fear,  and  do  this  idol  too  much  worfliip.  Never- 
thelefs the  ports  he  didfljut  up,  or  atlea/l  kept  a  watch  on  them,  that  none 

(hould 
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fliould  pafs  to  or  fro  that  was  fufpedled :  but  for  the  reft,  he  chofe  to 
work  by  countermine.  His  purpofes  were  two;  the  one,  to  lay  open  the 
abufe;  the  other,  to  break  the  knot  of  the  confpirators.  To  deted:  the 
abufe,  there  were  but  two  ways  j  the  firfl:,  to  make  it  manifefl  to  the  world 
that  the  duke  of  Tork  was  indeed  murthered ;  the  other,  to  prove  that 
were  he  dead  or  alive,  yet  Pcrkhi  was  a  counterfeit.  For  the  firfl,  thus  it 
flood.  There  were  but  four  perfons  that  could  fpeak  upon  knowledge,  to 
the  murther  of  the  duke  of  Tork ;  fir  Jajiies  Tirrel  (the  employed  man  from 
king  Richard)  'John  Dighton,  and  Mtles  Forreft  his  fervants  (the  two  but- 
chers or  tormentors)  and  the  priefl:  of  the  tower  that  buried  them.  Of 
which  four,  A///fi  Forr^  and  the  priefi:  were  dead,  and  there  remained  alive 
only  fir  'James  Tirrel&nd  John  Dighton.  Thefe  two  the  king  caufed  to  be 
committed  to  the  tower,  and  examined  touching  the  manner  of  the  death 
of  the  two  innocent  princes.  They  agreed  both  in  a  tale,  (as  the  king  gave 
out)  to  this  effedl :  that  king  Richard  having  diredled  his  warrant  for  the 
putting  of  them  to  death,  to  Brackenbury  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower,  was  by 
liim  refufed.  Whereupon  the  king  directed  his  warrant  to  fir  Jatnes  Tir- 
rely  to  receive  the  keys  of  the  tower  from  the  lieutenant  (for  the  fpace  of 
a  night)  for  the  king's  fpecial  fervice.  That  fir  James  'Tirrel  accordingly 
repaired  to  the  tower  by  night,  attended  by  his  two  fervants  aforenamed, 
■whom  he  had  chofen  for  that  purpofe.  That  himfelf  flood  at  the  flair- 
foot,  and  fent  thefe  two  villains  to  execute  the  murther.  That  they  fmo- 
thered  them  in  their  bed ;  and  that  done,  called  up  their  mafter  to  fee  their 
naked  dead  bodies,  which  they  had  laid  forth.  That  they  were  buried  un- 
der the  flairs,  and  fomc  flones  cafl  upon  them.  That  when  the  report  was 
made  to  king  Richard,  that  his  will  was  done,  he  gave  fir  James  Tirrel  gre^t 
thanks,  but  took  exception  to  the  place  of  their  burial,  being  too  bafe  for 
them  that  were  king's  children.  Whereupon  another  night,  by  the  king's 
warrant  renewed,  their  bodies  were  removed  by  the  priefl  of  the  tower, 
and  buried  by  him  in  fome  place,  which  (by  means  of  the  priefl's  death 
foon  after)  could  not  be  known.  Thus  much  was  then  delivered  abroad,  to 
be  the  effed:  of  thofe  examinations :  but  the  king,  neverthelefs,  made  no 
ufe  of  them  in  any  of  his  declarations;  whereby  (as  it  feems)  thofe  exami- 
nations left  the  bufinefs  fomewhat  perplexed.  And  as  for  fir  Ja/nes  Tirrel, 
he  was  foon  after  beheaded  in  the  tower  yard,  for  other  matters  of  treafon. 
But  John  Dighton  (who  it  feemeth  fpake  befl  for  the  king)  was  forthwith 
fet  at  liberty,  and  was  the  principal  means  of  divulging  this  tradition. 
Therefore  this  kind  of  proof  being  left  fo  naked,  the  king  ufed  the  more  di- 
ligence in  the  latter,  for  the  tracing  of  Perkin.  To  this  purpofe  he  fent  a- 
broad  into  feveral  parts,  and  efpecially  into  Flanders,  divers  fecret  and  nim- 
ble fcouts  and  fpies,  fome  feigning  themfelves  to  fly  over  unto  Perkin,  and 
to  adhere  unto  him ;  and  fome  under  other  pretences,  to  learn,  fearch,  and 
difcover  all  the  circumftances  and  particulars  of  Perkin's  parents,  birth,  per- 
fon,  travels  up  and  down  ;  and  in  brief,  to  have  a  journal  (as  it  were)  of 
his  life  and  doings.  He  furniflied  thefe  his  employed  men  liberally  with 
money,  to  draw  on  and  reward  intelligences ;  giving  them  alfo  in  charge, 
to  advertife  continually  what  they  found,  and  neverthelefs  flill  to  go  on. 
And  ever  as  one  advertifement  and  difcovery  called  up  another,  he  employ- 
ed other  new  men,  where  the  bufinefs  did  require  it.  Others  he  employed 
in  a  more  efpecial  nature  and  trufl,  to  be  his  pioneers  in  the  main  counter- 
mine. Thefe  were  directed  to  infinuate  themfelves  into  the  familiarity  and 
confidence  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  party  in  Flanders,  and  fo  to  learn 

what 
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what  aflociates  they  had,  and  correfpondents,  either  here  in  England,  ora- 
brcad-,  and  how  far  every  one  engaged,  and  what  new  ones  they  meant  af- 
terwards to  try  or  board.  And  as  this  for  the  perfons,  lb  for  the  adions 
themi'elves,  to  difcover  to  the  bottom  (as  they  could)  the  iitmoft  of  Per- 
kins and  the  confpirators,  their  intentions,  hopes,  and  pradtices.  Thefe  lat- 
ter beftbe-truft  fpies  had  fome  of  them  farther  inftriKftions,  to  pradtife  and 
draw  off  the  befl;  friends  and  fervants  of  Perkin,  by  making  rcmonffrance 
to  them,  how  weakly  his  enterprize  and  hopes  were  built,  and  with  how 
prudent  and  potent  a  king  they  had  to  deal ;  and  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
king,  with  promife  of  pardon  and  good  conditions  of  reward.  And  (above 
the  reft)  to  alTail,  flip,  and  work  into  the  conftancy  of  fir  Robert  Clifford-y 
and  to  win  him  (if  they  could)  being  the  man  that  knew  moft  of  their  fe- 
crets,  and  who  being  won  away,  would  moft  appall  and  difcourage  the  reft, 
and  in  a  manner  break  the  knot. 

There  is  a  ftrange  tradition;  that  the  king  being  loft  in  a  wood  of 
fufpicions,  and  not  knowing  whom  to  truft,  had  both  intelligence  with  the 
confeflbrs  and  chaplains  of  divers  great  men ;  and  for  the  better  credit  of 
his  efpials  abroad  with  the  contrary  fide,  did  ufe  to  have  them  curfed  at 
Paul's,  (by  name)  amongft  the  bead-roll  of  the  king's  enemies,  according  to 
'^-  the  cuftomof  thofe  times.     Thefe  efpials  plied  their  charge  fo  roundly,  as 

the  king  had  an  anatomy  of  Perkin  alive;  and  was  likewife  well  informed 
of  the  particular  correfpondent  confpirators  in  England,  and  many  other 
myfteries  were  revealed;  and  lir  Robert  Cli^ord'm  efpecial  won  to  be  allured, 
to  the  king,  and  induftrious  and  officious  for  his  fervice.  The  king  there- 
fore (receiving  a  rich  return  of  his  diligence,  and  great  fatisfaftion  touching 
a  number  of  particulars)  iirft  divulged  and  fpread  abroad  the  impofture 
and  juggling  of  Perki?2S  perfon  and  travels,  with  the  circumftances  thereof, 
throughout  the  realm:  not  by  proclamation,  (becaufe  things  were  yet 
in  examination,  and  fo  might  receive  the  more  or  the  lefs)  but  by  court- 
fames,  which  commonly  print  better  than  printed  proclamations.  Then 
he  thought  it  alfo  time  to  fend  an  embafllige  unto  arch-duke  Philip  into 
Flanders,  for  the  abandoning  anddifmifling  of  Perkin.  Herein  he  employ- 
ed fir  Edward  Poynings,  and  fir  William  JFarhatn,  dodlor  of  the  canon 
law.  The  arch-duke  was  then  young,  and  governed  by  his  council  :  be- 
|.  fore  whom  the  embafladors  had  audience  ^  and  dodlor  Warham   fpake  in 

this  manner; 

,'.;|  My  lords,  the  king  our  mafter  is  very  forry,  that  England  and  your 

i   ■  countrey    here  of  Flafiders,  having  been  counted  as  man  and   wife  for  fo 

longtime;  now  this  countrey  of  all  others  fhould  be  the  ftage,  where  a 
bafe  counterfeit  fhould  play  the  part  of  a  king  of  England;  not  only  to 
his  grace's  difquiet  and  diftionour,  but  to  the  fcorn  and  reproach  of  all  fove- 
reign  princes.  To  counterfeit  the  dead  image  of  a  king  in  his  coin,  is 
an  high  offence  by  all  laws;  but  to  counterfeit  the  living  image  of  a  king 
in  his  perfon,  exceedeth  all  falfifications,  except  it  fliould  be  that  of  a  Ma- 
homet, or  an  Antichrijl,  that  counterfeit  divine  honour.  The  king  hath 
too  great  an  opinion  of  this  fage  council,  to  think  that  any  of  you  is  caught 
with  this  fable,  (though  way  may  be  given  by  you  to  the  paffion  of  fome) 
the  thing  in  it  lelf  is  fo  improbable.  To  fet  teftimoniesafide  of  the  death 
of  duke  Richard,  which  the  king  hath  upon  record,  plain  and  infallible,  (be- 
caufe they  may  be  thought  to  be  in  the  king's  own  power)  let  the  thing  te- 
ftify  for  it  felf.     Senfe  and  reafon  no  power  can  command.     Is  it  poftible 

(trow 
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(trow  you)  that  king  Richard  fliould  damn  his  foul,  and  foul  his  name  with 
io  abominable  a  murder,  and  yet  not  mend  his  cafe  ?  Or  do  you  think,  that 
men  of  blood  (that  were  his  inftruments)  did  turn  to  pity  in  the  midft  of 
their  execution?  Whereas  in  cruel  and  favage  beafts,  and  men  alfo,  the  firft 
draught  of  blood  doth  yet  make  them  more  fierce  and  enraged.  Do  you 
not  know,  that  the  bloody  executioners  of  tyrants,  do  go  to  fuch  errands 
with  an  halter  about  their  neck  ;  fo  that  if  they  perform  not,  they  are  fure 
to  die  for  it?  And  do  you  think  that  thefe  men  would  hazard  their  own 
lives,  for  fparing  another's?  Admit  they  (hould  have  faved  him  ;  what  fhould 
they  have  done  with  him  ?  Turn  him  into  London  ftreets,  that  the  watch- 
men, or  any  paffenger  that  fhould  light  upon  him,  might  carry  him  before 
a  juftice,  and  fo  all  come  to  light  ?  Or  {hould  they  have  kept  him  by  them 
fecretly  ?  That  furely  would  have  required  a  great  deal  of  care,  charge,  and 
continual  fears.  But  (my  lords)  I  labour  too  much  in  a  clear  bulinefs.  The 
king  is  (o  wife,  and  hath  fo  good  friends  abroad,  as  now  he  knoweth  duke 
Perkin  from  his  cradle.  And  becaufe  he  is  a  great  prince,  if  you  have  any 
good  poet  here,  he  can  help  him  with  notes  to  write  his  lifej  and  to  pa- 
rallel him  with  Lambert  Simtiel,  now  the  king's  falconer.  And  therefore 
(to  fpeak  plainly  to  your  lordfliips)  it  is  the  ftrangeft  thing  in  the  world,  that 
the  lady  Margaret^  (excufe  us  if  we  name  her,  whofe  malice  to  the  king  is 
both  caufelefs  and  endlefs)  fliould  now  when  fhe  is  old,  at  the  time  when 
other  women  give  over  child-bearing,  bring  forth  two  fuch  monflers;  being 
not  the  births  of  nine  or  ten  months,  but  of  many  years.  And  whereas 
other  natural  mothers  bring  forth  children  weak,  and  not  able  to  help  them- 
felves ;  fhe  bringeth  forth  tall  ftriplings,  able  foon  after  their  coming  into 
the  world  to  bid  battel  to  mighty  kings.  My  lords,  we  ftay  unwillingly 
upon  this  part.  We  would  to  God,  that  lady  would  once  tafte  the  joys  which 
God  Almighty  doth  ferve  up  unto  her,  in  beholding  her  niece  to  reign  in 
fuch  honour,  and  with  fo  much  royal  iflue,  which  fhe  might  be  pleafed  to 
account  as  her  own.  The  king's  requefl  unto  the  arch-duke,  and  your 
lordfhips,  might  be;  that  according  to  the  example  of  king  Charles^  who 
hath  already  difcarded  him,  you  would  banifli  this  unworthy  fellow  out  of 
your  dominions.  But  becaufe  the  king  may  juflly  exped:  more  from  an 
ancient  confederate,  than  from  a  nev/  reconciled  enemy  ;  he  maketh  his 
requefl  unto  you  to  deliver  him  up  into  his  hands :  Pirates  and  impoflors 
of  this  fort,  being  fit  to  be  accounted  the  common  enemies  of  mankind, 
and  no  ways  to  be  protected  by  the  law  of  nations. 

After  fome  time  of  deliberation,  the  embaffadors  received  this  fliort 
anfwer : 

That  the  arch-duke,  for  the  love  of  king  Henry  ^  would  in  no  fort  aid 
or  afTift  the  pretended  duke,  but  in  all  things  conferve  the  amity  he  had 
with  the  king  :  But  for  the  duchefs  dowager,  flie  was  abfolute  in  the  lands 
of  her  dowry,  and  that  he  could  not  lett  her  to  difpofe  of  her  own. 

The  king,  upon  the  return  of  the  embaffadors,  was  nothing  fatisfiicd 
with  this  anfwer.  For  well  he  knew,  that  a  patrimonial  dowry  carried  no 
part  of  fovereignty,  or  command  of  forces.  Befides,  the  embaffadors  told 
him  plainly,  that  they  faw  the  duchefs  had  a  great  party  in  the  arch-duke's 
counlel;  and  that  howfoever  it  was  carried  in  a  courfe  of  connivance,  yet 
the  arch- duke  underhand  gave  aid  and  furtherance  io  Perkin,     Wherefore 

(partly 
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(partly  out  of  courage,  and  partly  out  of  policy)  the  king  forthwith  ba- 
nilhed  all  Flemings  (as  well  their  perlbns  as  their  wares)  out  of  his  king- 
dom j  commanding  his  fubjefts  likewife  (and  byname  his  merchants  ad- 
venturers) which  had  a  refidence  in  Anticerp^  to  return  j  tranflating  the 
mart  (which  commonly  followed  the  Engli/h  cloth)  nnio  Calais  ;  and  em- 
barred  alfo  all  firrther  trade  for  the  future.  This  the  king  did,  being  fenfible 
in  point  of  honour,  not  to  fuffer  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  England^  to 
affront  him  lb  near  at  hand,  and  he  to  keep  terms  of  friendlliip  with  the 
countrey  where  he  did  fet  up.  But  he  had  alfo  a  farther  reach  :  for  that  he 
knew  well,  that  the  fubjefts  of  Flanders  drew  fo  great  commodity  from 
the  trade  of  England,  as  by  this  embargo  they  would  foon  wax  weary  of 
Ferkin ;  and  that  the  tumults  of  Flanders  had  been  fo  late  and  frefli,  as  it 
was  no  time  for  the  prince  to  dilpleafe  the  people.  Neverthelcfs  for  form's 
fake,  by  way  of  requital,  the  arch-duke  did  likewife  banifli  the  EngliJJj 
out  of  Flaiiders  ;  which  in  effect  was  done  to  his  hand. 

The  king  being  well  advertifed,  that  Ferkin  did  more  truft  upon  friends 
and  partakers  within  the  realm,  than  upon  foreign  arms,  thought  it  be- 
hoved him  to  apply  the  remedy  where  the  difeafe  lay ;  and  to  proceed  with 
feverity  againft  feme  of  the  principal  confpirators  here  within  the  realm  ; 
thereby  to  purge  the  ill  humours  in  England,  and  to  cool  the  hopes  in 
Flanders.  Wherefore  he  cauftd  to  be  apprehended  (almoft  at  an  inftant) 
yohnRatcliJf'eXoxd  Fitz-ivalter,  fir  Simon  Mount  fort,  fir  Ihomas  TbicaiteSj 
William  D'Aubigney,  Robert  Fat  cliff e,  Thomas  Crejjenor,  and  Fhomas  AJl~ 
ivood.  All  thefe  were  arraigned,  convidled,  and  condemned  for  high-trea- 
fon,  in  adhering  and  promiling  aid  to  Ferkin.  Of  thefe  the  lord  Fitz~ 
'Walter  was  conveyed  to  Calais,  and  there  kept  in  hold,  and  in  hope  of  life, 
until  foon  after  (either  impatient  or  betrayed)  he  dealt  with  his  keeper  to 
have  efcaped,  and  thereupon  was  beheaded.  But  fir  Simon  Moimtfort,  Ro- 
bert Ratcliffe,  and  William  D'Aubiguey^  were  beheaded  immediately  after 
their  condemnation.  The  reft  were  pardoned,  together  with  many  others, 
clerks  and  laicks,  amongft  which  were  two  Dominican  friars,  and  William 
Worfeley  dean  of  Faul's ;  which  latter  fort  paffed  examination,  but  came 
not  to  publick  trial. 

The  lord  chamberlain  at  that  time  was  not  touched  ;  whether  it  were 
that  the  king  would  not  ftir  too  many  humours  at  once,  but  (after  the  man- 
ner of  good  phyficians)  purge  the  head  laft ;  or  that  Clifford  (from  whom 
moft  of  thefe  difcoveries  came)  referved  that  piece  for  his  own  coming 
over  ;  fignifying  only  to  the  king  in  the  mean  time,  that  he  doubted  there 
were  fome  greater  ones  in  the  bufinefs,  whereof  he  would  give  the  king  far- 
ther account  when  he  came  to  his  prefence. 

Upon  Alballows  day  tven^  being  now  the  tenth  year  of  the  king's  reign, 
the  king's  lecond  fon  Henry  was  created  duke  of  Tork  ;  and  as  well  thedu.ke, 
as  divers  others,  noblemen,  knights-batchelors,  and  gentlemen  of  quality, 
were  made  knights  of  the  Bath  according  to  the  ceremony.  Upon  the  mor- 
row after  tweltth-day,  the  king  removed  from  Wejlmifijler,  (where  he  had 
kept  his  Chriftmas)  to  the  tower  of  London.  This  he  didas  loon  as  he  had  ad- 
vertifementthat  fir  Robert  Clifford  (in  whofe  bofom  or  budget  moft  of  Per- 
kins fecrets  were  laid  up)  was  come  into  England.  And  the  place  of  the 
tower  was  cholen  to  that  end,  that  if  Clifford  Ihould  accufe  any  of  the 
great  ones,  they  might  without  fufpicion,  or  noife,  or  fending  abroad  of 
warrants,  beprefently  attached  ;  the  court  and  prifon  being  within  the  cin- 
d:ureof  one  wall.     After  a  day  or  two,  the  king  drew  unto  him  a  felefted 
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council,  and  admitted  Clifford  to  his  prefence  -,  who  firft  fell  down  at  his 
feet,  and  in  all  humble  manner  craved  the  king's  pardon ;  which  the  king 
then  granted,  though  he  were  indeed  fecretly  afllired  of  his  life  before. 
Then  commanded  to  tell  his  knowledge,  he  did  amongft  many  others  (of 
himfelf,  not  interrogated)  impeach  fir  William  Stanley,  the  lord  chamberlain 
of  the  king's  houfliold. 

The  king  feemed  to  be  much  amdzed  at  the  naming  of  this  lord,  as  if  he 
had  heard  the  news  of  fome  llrange  and  fearful  prodigy.     To  hear  a  man 
that  had  done  him  fervice  of  fo  high  a  nature,  as  to  lave  his  life,  and  fee 
the  crown  upon  his  head  j  a  man,  that  enjoyed  by  his  favour  and  advance- 
ment, fo  great  a  fortune  both  in  honour  and  riches  \  a  man,  that  was  tied 
unto  him  in  fo  near  a  band  of  alliance,  his  brother  having  married  the 
king's  mother;  and  laftly,  a  man,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  truft 
of  his  perfon,  in  making  him  his  chamberlain  :  That  this  man,  no  ways 
dilgraced,  no  ways  difcontent,  no  ways  put  in  fear,  fliould  be  talfe  unto 
him.     Clifford  was  required  to  fay  over  again  and  again,   the  particulars  of 
his  accufation  ;  being  warned,  that  in  a  inatterfo  unlikely,  and  that  concern- 
ed fo  great  a  fervant  of  the  king's,  he  (liovild  not  in  any  wile  go  too  for.  But 
the  king  finding  that  he  didfad!y  and  conftantly,  (without  helitation  or  vary- 
ing, and  with  thofe  civil  proteftations  that  were  fit)  ftand  to  that  that  he  had 
iaid,  offering  to  juftify  it  upon  his  foul  and  life ;  he  caufed  him  to  be 
removed.     And  after  he  ha:!  not  a  little  bemoancjd  himfcli  unto  his  council 
there  prefent,  gave  order  that  "ixx  William  Stanley  ihould  be  retrained  in  his 
own  chamber  where  he  lay  before,  in  the  fquare  tower :  And  the  next  day 
he  was  examined  by  the  lords.     Upon  his  examination  he  denied  little  of 
that  wherewith  he  was  charged,  nor  endeavoured  much  to  excufe  or  exte- 
nuate his  fault:  So  that  (not  very  wifely)  thinking  to  make  his  offence  lefs 
by  confeiTion,  he  made  it  enough  for  condemnation.     It  was  conceived, 
that  he  trufled  much  to  his  former  merits,  and  the  interefl  that  his  brother 
had  in  the  king.     But  thofe  helps  were  over-weighed  by  divers  things  that 
inade  againft  him,  and  were  predominant  in  the  king's  nature  and  mind. 
Firll,  an  over-merit;  for  convenient  merit,  unto  which  reward  may  eafily 
reach,  doth  beft  with  kings.     Next,  the  fenfe  of  his  poveer ;  for  the  king 
thought,  that  he  that  could  fet  him  up,  was  the  more  dangerous  to  pull 
him  down.     Thirdly,  the  glimmering  of  a  confifcation  ;  for  he  v<^as  the 
richeft  fubjecfl  for  value  in  the  kingdom  :  there  being  found  in  hiscaftle  of 
iJj/f  forty  thoufand  marks  in  ready  money,  and  plate,  befides  jewels,  houf- 
hold  ftuff,  rtocks  upon  his  grounds,  and  other  perlbnal  eftate,  exceeding 
great.     And  for  his  revenue  in  land  and  fee,  it  was  three  thoufand  pounds 
a  year  of  old  rent,  a  great  matter  in  thofe  times.     Laflly,  the  nature  of  the 
time ;  for  if  the  king  had  been  out  of  fear  of  his  own  eftate,   it  was  not 
unUke  he  would  have  fpared  his  life.     But  the  cloud  of  fo  great  a  rebelliori 
hanging  over  his  head,  made  him  work  fure.     Wherefore  after  fome  fix 
weeks  diftance  of  time,  which  the  king  did  honourably  interpofe,  both  to 
give  fpace  to  his  brother's  intercelfion,  and  to  fliew  to  the  world  that  he  had 
a  conflidt  with  himfelf  what  he  fhould  do;  he  was  arraigned  of  high-trea- 
fon,  and  condemned,  and  prfcfently  after  beheaded. 

Yet  is  it  to  this  day  left  but  in  dark  memory,  both  what  the  cafe  of 
this  noble  perfon  was,  for  which  he  fuffered  ;  and  what  likewife  was  the 
ground  and  caufe  of  his  defection,  and  the  alienation  of  his  heart  from  the 
king.  His  cafe  was  laid  to  be  this ;  that  in  difcourfe  between  fir  Robert 
Clifford  And  him,  he  had  laid,  that  if  he  were  fure  that  that  young  man  were 
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king  Edward's  fon,  he  would  never  bear  arms  againft  him.  This  cafe 
feems  fomewhat  an  hard  cafe,  both  in  refpecft  of  the  conditional,  and  in  rc- 
fpeft  of  the  other  words.  But  for  the  conditional,  it  feemeth  the  judges  of 
that  time  (who  were  learned  men,  and  the  three  chief  of  them  of  the  privy- 
council)  thought  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  admit  ifs  and  ands,  to  qua- 
lify words  of  treafon ;  whereby  every  man  might  exprefs  his  malice,  and 
blanch  his  danger.  And  it  was  like  to  the  cafe  (in  the  following  times)  of 
Elizabeth  Barton,  the  holy  maid  of  Ke?jf  ;  who  had  faid,  that  if  king  Henry 
the  eighth  did  not  take  Kathari?ie  his  wife  again,  he  fhould  be  deprived  of 
his  crown,  and  die  the  death  of  a  dog.  And  infinite  cafes  may  be  put  of 
like  nature  ;  which  (it  feemeth)  the  grave  judges  taking  into  confideration, 
would  not  admit  of  treafons  upon  condition.  And  as  for  the  politive  words, 
that  he  would  not  bear  arms  againft  king  Edward's  fon;  though  the  words 
feem  calm,  yet  it  was  a  plain  and  direft  over-ruling  of  the  king's  title,  either 
by  the  line  of  Lanca/ler,  or  by  aft  of  parliament :  Which  (no  doubt)  pier- 
ced the  king  more,  than  \f  Stanley  had  charged  his  lance  upon  him  in  the 
field.  For  if  Stanley  would  hold  that  opinion,  that  a  fon  of  king  Edicard 
had  ftill  the  better  right,  he  being  fo  principal  a  perfon  of  authority  and 
favour  about  the  king,  it  was  to  teach  all  England  to  fay  as  much.  And 
therefore  (as  thofe  times  were)  that  fpeech  touched  the  quick.  But  fome 
writers  do  put  this  out  of  doubt ;  for  they  fay,  that  Stanley  did  exprefsly  pro- 
mife  to  aid  Perkin,  and  fent  him  fome  help  of  treafure. 

Now  for  the  motive  of  his  falling  off  from  the  king  ;  it  is  true,  that  at 
Bojhvorth  field  the  king  was  befet,  and  in  a  manner  inclofed  round  about 
by  the  troops  of  king  Richard,  and  in  manifeft  danger  of  his  life  ;  when 
this  Stanley  was  fent  by  his  brother,  with  three  thouland  men  to  his  refcue, 
which  he  performed  fo,  that  king  Richard  was  llain  upon  the  place.  So 
as  the  condition  of  mortal  men  is  not  capable  of  a  greater  benefit)  than  the 
king  received  by  the  hands  oi Stanley;  being  like  the  benefit  of  Chrifi,  at 
once  to  fave  and  crown.  For  which  fervice  the  king  gave  him  great  giftSj 
made  him  his  counfellor  and  chamberlain  ;  and  (fomewhat  contrary  to  his 
nature)  had  winked  at  the  great  fpoils  oi Bojworth  field,  which  came  almoft 
wholly  to  this  man's  hands,  to  his  infinite  enriching.  Yet  neverthelefs 
blown  up  with  the  conceit  of  his  merit,  he  did  not  think  he  had  received 
good  meafure  from  the  king,  at  leaft  not  prefling  down,  and  running  over, 
as  he  expedled.  And  his  ambition  was  fo  exorbitant  and  unbounded,  as 
he  became  fuitor  to  the  king  for  the  earldom  of  Chejler :  which  ever  be- 
ing a  kind  of  appennage  to  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  ufing  to  go  to 
the  king's  fon,  his  fait  did  not  only  end  in  a  denial,  but  in  a  diftafte  :  The 
king  perceiving  thereby,  that  his  defires  were  intemperate,  and  his  cogita- 
tions vjft  and  irregular,  and  that  his  former  benefits  were  but  cheap,  and 
lightly  regarded  by  him.  Wherefore  the  king  began  not  to  brook  him  well. 
And  as  a  little  leaven  of  new  diitafte,  doth  commonly  four  the  whole  lump 
of  former  merits;  the  king's  wit  began  now  to  fnggeft  unto  his  pafiion,  that 
Stanley  at  BoJ'imrth  field,  though  he  came  time  enough  to  fave  his  lile,  yet  he 
ftayed  long  enough  to  endanger  it.  But  yet  having  no  matter  againft  him, 
he  continued  him  in  his  places  until  this  his  fall. 

After  him  was  made  lord  chamberlain^  Giles  lord  D'Aubigny,  a  man 
of  great  futficiency  and  valour;  the  more  becaufe  he  was  gentle  and  mo- 
derate. 

There  was  a  common  opinion,  that  f\x  Robert  Clifford  (who  now  was 
become  the  ftate  informer;  was  from  the  beginning  an  emilfary  and  fpy  of 
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the  king's ;  and  that  he  ilcd  over  into  Flanders  with  his  confent  and  privity. 
But  this  is  not  probable;  both  becaufe  he  never  recovered  that  degree  of 
grace,  which  he  had  with  the  king  before  his  going  over ;  and  chiefly, 
for  that  the  difcovery  which  he  had  made  touching  the  lord  chamberlain, 
(which  was  his  great  fervice)  grew  not  from  any  thing  he  learn'd  abroad, 
for  that  he  knew  it  well  before  he  went. 

These  executions  (and  efpecially  that  of  the  lord  chamberlain's,  which 
was  the  chief  flrength  of  the  party,  and  by  means  of  fir  Robert  Clifford^ 
who  was  the  moft  inwa'-^  man  of  truftamongft  them)  did  extremely  quail 
the  defign  of  Perkin,  and  his  complices,  as  well  through  difcouragement 
as  diftruft.  So  that  they  were  now  (like  fand  without  lime)  ill  bound  to- 
gether ;  efpecially  as  many  as  were  EngliJ].\  who  were  at  a  gaze,  looking 
ilrange  one  upon  another,  not  knowing  who  was  faithful  to  their  fide  ;  but 
thinking,  that  the  king  (what  with  his  baits,  and  what  with  his  nets)  would 
draw  them  all  unto  him  that  were  any  thing  worth.  And  indeed  it  came 
to  pafs,  that  divers  came  away  by  the  thread,  fometimes  one,  and  fometimes 
another.  Barley  (that  was  joint  commifiioner  with  Clifford)  did  hold  out 
one  of  the  longeft,  uWPerkifi  was  far  won;  yet  made  his  peace  at  the  length. 
But  the  fall  of  this  great  man,  being  in  fo  high  authority  and  favour  (as 
was  thought)  with  the  king;  and  the  manner  of  carriage  of  the  bufinefs, 
as  if  there  had  been  fecret  inquifition  upon  him  for  a  great  time  before  5 
and  the  caufe  for  which  he  fufFered,  which  was  little  more  than  for  faying 
in  efFe<ft,  that  the  title  of  Tork  was  better  than  the  title  of  Lancajler  ; 
which  was  the  cafe  almofl  of  every  man  (at  the  leaft  in  opinion ;)  was 
matter  of  great  terror  amongfl  all  the  king's  fervants  and  fubjefts  ;  info- 
much  as  no  man  almofl:  thought  himfelf  fecure,  and  men  durft  fcarce  coni- 
niune  or  talk  one  with  another,  but  there  was  a  general  diffidence  every 
where:  Which  neverthelefs  made  the  king  rather  more  abfolute,  than  more 
fafe.  For  bleeding  inwards,  and  fhut  vapours,  ftrangle  fooneft,  and  opprefs 
moft:. 

Hereupon  prefently  came  forth  fwarmsand  voUies  of  libels,  (which  are 
the  gufts  of  liberty  of  fpeech  refl;rained,  and  the  females  of  fedition)  con- 
taining bitter  inveftives  and  flanders  againfl:  the  king,  and  fome  of  the 
council :  For  the  contriving  and  difperfing  whereof  (after  great  diligence 
of  enquiry)  five  mean  perfons  were  caught  up  and  executed. 

Mean  while  the  king  did  not  negledl  Ireland.,  being  the  foil  where  thefe 
mufhrooms  and  upft:art  weeds  (that  fpring  up  in  anight)  did  chiefly  prof- 
per.  He  fent  therefore  fom  hence  (for  the  better  fettling  of  his  afiuirs 
there)  commiflioners  of  both  robes,  the  ^x'xox  oi  hanthony ^  to  be  his  chan- 
cellor in  that  kingdom  ;  and  fir  Edward  Poytiings,  with  a  power  of  men, 
and  a  martial  commiflion,  together  with  a  civil  power  of  his  lieutenant, 
with  a  claufe,  that  the  earl  o(  Kildare,  then  deputy,  Ihould  obey  him.  But 
the  wild  Irijb  (who  were  the  principal  off'enders)  fled  into  the  woods  and 
bogs,  after  their  manner  ;  and  thofe  that  knew  themfelves  guilty  in  the  pale 
fled  to  them.  So  that  fir  Edward  Poynings  was  enforced  to  make  a  wild 
chafe  upon  the  wild  Irifi :  Where  (in  refpedt  of  the  mountains  and  faft:- 
nefiTes)  he  did  little  good.  Which  (either  out  of  a  fufpicious  melancholy 
upon  his  bad  fuccefs,  or  the  better  to  fave  his  fervice  from  difgrace)  he 
would  needs  impute  unto  the  comfort  that  the  rebels  fliould  receive  under- 
hand from  the  earl  of  ii^/A/ar^  ;  every  light  fufpicion  growing  upon  the 
earl,  in  refpeft  of  the  Kildare  that  was  in  the  adtion  of  Lambert Smnel,^nd 
flain  at  Stokefield.     Wherefore  he  caufed  the  earl  to  be  apprehended,  and 
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fent  into  E?;^/^W;  where,  upon  examination,  he  cleared  himfelffo  well,  as 
he  was  replaced  in  his  government.  But  Poynhigs  (the  better  to  make  com- 
penfation  of  the  meagernefs  of  his  fervice  in  the  wars  by  ads  of  peace) 
called  a  parliament  ;  where  was  made  that  memorable  act,  which  at  this 
day  is  called  Poyjiingi  law,  whereby  all  the  flatutcsof  England  were  made 
to  be  of  force  in  Ireland :  For  before  they  were  not,  neither  are  any  now 
in  force  in  Ireland,  which  were  made  in  England  fince  that  time  j  which 
was  the  tenth  year  of  the  king. 

About  this  time  began  to  be  difcovered  in  the  king  that  dlfpofition, 
which  afterward  nourifhed  and  whet  on  by  bad  counfellors  and  minifters, 
proved  the  blot  of  his  times ;  which  was  the  courfe  he  took  to  crufli  trea- 
sure out  of  his  fubjefts  purfes,  by  forfeitures  upon  penal  laws.  At  this  men 
did  flartle  the  more  at  this  time,  becaufe  it  appeared  plainly  to  be  in  the 
king's  nature,  and  not  out  of  his  neceflity,  he  being  now  in  float  for  trea- 
fure :  For  that  he  had  newly  received  the  peace-money  from  France^  the 
benevolence-money  from  his  fubjeds,  and  great  cafualties  upon  the  confif- 
cations  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  divers  others.  The  firft  noted  cafe  of 
this  kind,  was  that  of  fir  William  Capel,  alderman  oi  London  ;  who  upon 
fundry  penal  laws,  was  condemned  in  the  fum  of  feven  and  twenty  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  compounned  with  the  king  for  fixteen  hundred  :  And 
yet  after,  Enipfon  would  have  cut  another  chop  out  of  him,  if  the  king 
had  not  died  in  the  inftant. 

The  fummer  following,  the  king,  to  comfort  his  mother,  (whom  he  did 
always  tenderly  love  and  revere)  to  make  demonftration  to  the  world,  that 
the  proceedings  againft  Sir  William  Stanley  (which  was  impofed  upon  him 
by  neceflity  of  fl:ate)  had  not  in  any  degee  diminiflicd  theaflcdionhc  bare 
to  Ihomas  his  Brother,  went  in  progrefs  to  Latham,  to  make  merry  with 
his  mother  and  the  earl,  and  lay  there  divers  days. 

During  this  progrefs,  PerkinWarbeck  finding  that  time  and  temporizing, 
which  (whilft  his  pradlices  were  covert,  and  wrought  well  in  England)  made 
for  him ;  did  now,  when  they  were  difcovered  and  defeated,  rather  make 
againfthim,  (for  that  when  matters  once  go  down  the  hill,  they  flay  not 
without  a  new  force)  refolved  to  try  his  adventure  in  fome  exploit  upon 
England  •■,  hoping  ftill  upon  the  aff^edtions  of  the  common  people  towards 
the  houfe  of  2or/^.  Which  body  of  common  people  he  thought  was  not 
to  be  pradifed  upon,  as  perfons  of  quality  are';  but  that  the  only  pradice 
upon  their  affedions,  was  to  fet  up  a  fliandard  in  the  field.  The  place 
where  he  fliould  make  his  attempt,  he  chofe  to  be  the  coaft  o^  Kcfit. 

The  king  by  this  time  was  grown  to  fuch  a  height  of  reputation  for 
cunning  and  policy,  that  every  accident  and  event  that  went  well,  was  laid 
and  imputed  to  his  forefight,  as  if  he  had  fet  it  before  :  as  in  this  particu- 
lar of  Pcrkin'%  defign  upon  Kent.  For  the  world  would  not  believe  after- 
wards, but  the  king  having  fecret  intelligence  of  Perkins  intention  for 
Kent,  (the  better  to  draw  it  on)  went  of  purpofe  into  the  north  afar  oiF, 
laying  an  open  fide  unto  Perkin,  to  make  him  come  to  the  clofe,  and  fo 
to  trip  up  his  heels,  having  made  fure  in  Kefit  before  hand. 

But  lb  it  was,  thzi  Perkin  had  gathered  together  a  power  of  all  nations, 
neither  in  number,  nor  in  the  hardinefs  and  courage  of  the  perlbns,  con- 
temptible, but  in  their  nature  and  fortunes  to  be  feared,  as  well  of  friends 
as  enemies  ;  being  bankrupts,  and  many  of  them  felons,  and  fuch  as  lived 
by  rapine.  Thefe  he  put  to  fea,  and  arrived  upon  the  coaft  of  Sandwich, 
:\nd  Deal  in  Kent,  about  y^'h. 

There 
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There  he  caft  anchor,  and  to  prove  the  affedlions  of  the  people,  fen t 
feme  of  liis  men    to  land,  making  great  boafts  of  the  power  that  was  to 
follow.     The  Kentijh  men  perceiving,  that  Perkin  was   not  followed    by 
any  EngliJJj  of  name  or  account,  and  that  his  forces  con fifled  but  of  flraii- 
gers  born,  and  moft  of  them  bafe  people  and  free-booters,  fitter  to  fpoil  a 
coaft,  than  to  recover  a  kingdom  ;  reforting  unto  the  principal  gentlemen 
of  the  countrey,  profefled  their  loyalty  to  the  king,  and   defired  to  be  di- 
redled  and  commanded  for  the  beft  of  the  king's  fervice.     The  gentlemen 
entering  into  confultation,  diredled  fome  forces  in  good  number  to  fliew 
themfelves  upon  the  coaft  ;  and  fome  of  them  to  make  figns  to  entice  Per- 
kins foldiers  to  land,  as  if  they  would  join  with  them  ;  and  fome  others  to 
appear  from  fome  other  places,  and  to  make  femblance  as  if  they  fled  from 
them,  the  better  to  encourage  them  to  land.     But  Perkin,  (who  by  play- 
ing the  prince,  or  elfe  taught  by  fecretary  Frio/i,  had  learned  thus  much  ; 
that  people  under  command,  do  ufe  to  confult,  and  after  to  march  in  or- 
der, and  rebels  contrariwife  run  upon  an  head  together  in  confufion)  con- 
fidering  the  delay  of  time,  and  obferving  their  orderly,  and  not  tumultuary     , 
arming,  doubted  the  worft.     And  therefore  the  wily  youth  would  not  fet 
one  foot  out  of  his  fliip,  till  he  might  fee  things  were  fure.    Wherefore  the 
king's  forces  perceiving,  that  they  could  draw  on  no  more  than  thofe  that 
were  formerly  landed,  fet  upon  them  and  cut  them  in  pieces,  e'er  they  could 
fly  back  to  their  fliips.     In  which  flcirmifli(befides  thofe  that  fled  and  were 
flain)  there  were  taken  about  an  hundred  and   fifty  perfons.     Which,  for 
that  the  king  thought,  that  to  punifli  a  few  for  example  was  gentleman's 
pay  i  but  for  rafkal-people,  they  were  to  cut  ofi^  every  man,    elpecially  in 
the  beginning  of  an  enterprize;  and  likewife  for  that  he  faw,  that  Perkins 
forces  would  now  confift  chiefly  of  fuch  rabble  and  fcum  of  defperate  peo- 
ple, he   therefore   hanged    them  all  for  the  greater  terror.     They   were 
brought  to  London  all  rail'd  in  ropes,  like  a  team  of  horfes  in  a  cart,  and 
were  executed  fome  of  them  at  London  and  Wapping,  and  the  reft  at  divers 
places  upon  the   fca-coaft  of  Kent,  StiJJ'ex  and  Norfolk,  for  fea-marks,    or 
light-houfes,  to  teach  Per  kin's  people  to  avoid  the  coafl:.     The  king  being 
adveriifed  of  the  landing  of  the  rebels,  thought  to  leave  hisprogreis:  But 
being  certified  the  next  day,  that  they  were  partly  defeated,  and  partly  fled, 
he  continued  his  progrefs,   and  fent  fir  Richard  Guildford  mto  Kent  in  mef- 
fage;  who  calling  the  countrey  together,  did  much  commend  from  the  king 
their  fidelity,  manhood,  and  well  handling  of  that  iervice;  and  gave  them 
all  thanks,  and  (in  private)  promifed  reward  to  fome  particulars. 

Upon  the  fixteenth  of  November,  (this  being  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
kiiig)  was  holden  the  ferjeants  feafl:  at  Ely  place,  there  being  nine  ferjeants 
of  that  call.  The  king  to  honour  the  feafl:,  was  prefent  with  his  queen  at 
the  dinner;  being  a  prince  that  was  ever  ready  to  grace  and  countenance  the 
profeflors  of  the  law;  having  a  little  of  that,  that  as  he  governed  his  fubjecfts 
by  his  laws,  fo  he  governed  his  laws  by  his  lawyers. 

This  year  alfo  the  king  entered  into  league  with  the  Italian  potentates 
for  the  defence  oi Italy  againfl;  Fra?ice.  For  king  Charles  had  conquered 
the  realm  of  Naples^  and  loll  it  again,  in  a  kind  of  felicity  of  a  dream.  He 
palfed  the  whole  length  of  Italy  without  refiftance;  fo  that  it  was  true  which 
pope  Alexander  was  wont  to  lay,  that  the  Frenchmen  came  into  hah  with 
chalk  in  their  hands,  to  mark  up  their  lodgings,  rather  than  with  fw'ords  to 
fight.  He  likewife  entered  and  won  (in  eftcdl)  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples 
it  ftlf,  without  uiiking  ftroke.     But  prefently  thereupon  he   did  commit 

and 
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and  multiply  fo  many  errors,  as  was  too  great  a  tafk  for  the  beft  fortune 
to  overcome.  He  gave  no  contentment  to  the  barons  of  Napks,  of  the  fic- 
tion of  the  Angeovines  -,  but  fcattered  his  rewards  according  to  the  mercenary 
appetites  of  fome  about  him.  He  put  all  Italy  upon  their  guard,  by  the 
feizing  and  holding  of  0/?/'^,  and  the  proteding  of  the  liberty  of  Pifa  i 
which  made  all  men  fufped,  that  his  purpofes  looked  farther  than  his  title 
of  Naples,  He  fell  too  foon  at  difference  with  Ludovico  Sfortia,  who  was 
the  man  that  carried  the  keys  which  brought  him  in  and  fliut  him  out.  He 
neglefted  to  extinguifli  fome  relicks  of  the  war.  And  laftiy,  in  regard  of 
his  eafy  pafTage  through  Italy  \\\ih.o\xt  refiflance,  he  enter'd  into  an  over- 
much defpiling  of  the  arms  of  the  Italiaiis ;  whereby  he  left  the  realm  of 
Naples  at  his  departure  fo  much  the  lefs  provided.  So  that  not  long  after 
his  return,  the  whole  kingdom  revolted  to  Ferdinando  the  younger,  and  the 
French  were  quite  driven  out.  Neverthelefs  Charles  did  make  both  great 
threats,  and  great  preparations  to  re-enter  Italy  once  again.  Wherefore  at 
the  inftance  of  divers  of  the  ftates  oi  Italy,  (and  efpecially  of  pope  Alexan- 
der) there  was  a  league  concluded  between  the  faid  pope,  Maximilian  king 
of  the  Rowans,  He?iry  king  oi  Englatid,  Ferdinando  and  Ijdbella  king  and 
queen  of  Spai?jy  (for  fo  they  are  conflantly  placed  in  the  original  treaty 
throughout)  Augnjlino  Barbadico  duke  of  Venice,  and  Lu  dcz^ico  Sfortiadnke 
of  Milan,  for  the  common  defence  of  their  eflates:  Wherein  though  JF^>-- 
dinando  of  Naples  was  not  named  as  principal,  yet  (no  doubt)  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  was  tacitly  included,  as  a  fee  of  the  church. 

There  died  alfo  this  year  Cecile  duchefs  of  Tork,  mother  to  king  Ed- 
nvard  the  fourth,  at  her  caftle  of  Bar-khamfted,  being  of  extream  years,  and 
■who  had  lived  to  fee  three  princes  of  her  body  crowned,  and  four  murdered. 
She  was  buried  at  Foderingham,  by  her  hulband. 

This  year  alfo  the  king  called  his  parliament,  where  many  laV/'S  were 
made  of  a  more  private  and  vulgar  nature,  than  ought  to  detain  the  reader 
of  an  hiftory.  And  it  may  be  juftly  fufpefted  by  the  proceedings  following, 
that  as  the  king  did  excel  in  good  common-wealth  laws,  fo  neverthelefs  he 
had  (in  fecret)  a  defign  to  make  ufe  of  them,  as  well  for  colleding  of  trea- 
fure,  as  for  correcting  of  manners  j  and  fo  meaning  thereby  to  harrow  his 
people,  did  accumulate  them  the  rather. 

The  principal  law  that  was  made  this  parliament,  was  a  law  of  a  flrangc 
nature ;  rather  jufl  than  legal ;  and  more  magnanimous  than  provident. 
This  law  did  ordain  j  that  no  perfon  that  did  afiift  in  arms,  or  otherwife, 
the  king  for  the  time  being,  fliould  after  be  impeached  therefore,  or  at- 
tainted, either  by  the  courfe  of  the  law,  or  by  adt  of  parliament.  But  if 
any  fuch  aft  of  attainder  did  happen  to  be  made,  it  fhould  be  void  and  of 
none  effedl ;  for  that  it  was  agreeable  to  reafon  of  eftate,  that  the  fubje6l 
fhould  not  enquire  of  the  juflnefs  of  the  king's  title,  or  quarrel  ;  and  it  was 
agreeable  to  good  confcience,  that  (whatfoever  the  fortune  of  the  war  were) 
the  fubjedl  flaould  not  fuffer  for  his  obedience.  The  fpirit  of  this  law  was 
wonderful  pious  and  noble,  being  like  in  matter  of  war,  unto  the  fpirit  of 
Dfli'/^  in  matter  of  plague  ;  who  faid,  Iflhavefinned,ftrikeme\  but  what 
have  thefe p^eep  done?  Neither  wanted  this  law  parts  of  prudent  and  deep 
forefight :  For  it  did  the  better  take  away  occafion  for  the  people  to  bufy 
themfelves  to  pry  into  the  king's  title  ;  for  that  howfoever  it  fell,  their  fafety 
was  already  provided  for.  Befides,  it  could  not  but  greatly  draw  unto  him 
the  love  and  hearts  of  the  people,  becaufe  he  feemed  more  careful  for 
them  than  for  him felf.     But  yet  neverthelefs  it  did  take  off  from  his  party 

that 
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that  great  tie  and  fpur  of  necelTity,  to  fight  and  go  vidors  out  of  the  field  $ 
confidering  their  Uves  and  fortunes  were  put  in  fafety  and  protedied,  whe- 
ther they  flood  to  it,  or  ran  away.     But  the  force  and  obHgation  of  this  law 
was  in  it  felf  illufory,  as  to  the  latter  part  of  it,  by  a  precedent  ad  of  parlia- 
ment to  bind  or  frullrate  a  future.     For  a  fupreme  and  abfolute  power  can- 
not conclude  it  felf,  neither  can  that  which  is  in  nature  revocable  be   made 
fixed,  no  more  than  if  a  man  fliould  appoint  or  declare  by  his  will,  that  if 
he  made  any  latter  will  it  fliould  be  void.     And  for  the  cafe  of  the   adl  of, 
parliament,  there  is  a  notable  precedent  of  it   in  king  Henry  the   eighth's 
time ;  who  doubting  he  might  die  in  the  minority  of  his  fon,  procured  an 
ad:  to  pafs,  that  no  ftatute  made  during  the  minority  of  the   king,  fhould 
bind  him  or  his  fuccefTors,  except  it  were  confirmed  by  the  king  under  his 
great  feal,  at  his  full  age.     But  the  firfl  ad  that  pafTed  in  king  Edward  the 
fixth's  time,  was  an  ad  of  repeal  of  that  former  ad,5  at  which  time  never- 
thelefs  the  king  was  minor.     But  things  that  do  not  bind^  may  fatisfy  for 
the  time. 

There  was  alfo  made  aflioaring  or  under-propping  ad  for  the  benevo- 
lence j  to  make  the  fums  which  any  perfon  had  agreed  to  pay,  and  never- 
thelefs  were  not  brought  in,  to  be  leviable  by  courfe  of  law.  Which  ad 
did  not  only  bring  in  the  arrears,  but  did  indeed  countenance  the  whole 
bufinefs,  and  was  pretended  to  be  made  at  the  defire  of  thofe  that  had 
been  forward  to  pay. 

In  this  parliament  alfo  was  made  that  good  law,  which  gave  the  attaint 
upon  a  falfe  verdid  between  party  and  party,  which  before  was  a  kind  of 
evangely,  and  irremediable.  It  extends  not  to  caufes  capital,  as  well  becaufe 
they  are  for  the  moft  part  at  the  king's  fuit ;  as  becaule  in  them  (if  they 
be  followed  in  courfe  of  indidment)  there  paffeth  a  double  jury,  the  indi- 
dors,  and  thetryers  j  and  fo  not  twelve  men,  but  four  and  twenty.  But  it 
feemeth  that  was  not  the  only  reafon  ;  for  this  reafon  holdeth  not  in  the 
appeal.  But  the  great  reafon  was,  lefl  it  fliould  tend  to  the  difcourage- 
ment  of  jurors  in  cafes  of  life  and  death;  if  they  fliould  be  fubjed  to  fuit 
and  penalty,  where  the  favour  of  life  maketh  againlf  them.  It  extendeth 
not  alfo  to  any  fuit,  where  the  demand  is  under  the  value  of  forty  pounds; 
for  that  in  fuch  cafes  of  petty  value,  it  would  not  quit  the  charge,  to  go  a- 
bout  again. 

There  was  another  law  madeagainfta  branch  of  ingratitude  in  women, 
who  having  been  advanced  by  their  hulhands,  or  their  hufbands  anceflors, 
fhould  alien,  and  thereby  feek  to  defeat  the  heirs,  or  thofe  in  remainder,  of 
the  lands,  whereunto  they  had  been  lb  advanced.  The  remedy  was,  by  gi- 
ving power  to  the  next,  to  enter  for  a  forfeiture. 

There  was  alfo  enaded  that  charitable  law,  for  the  admiffion  of  poor 
fuitors  in  forma  pauperis,  without  fee  to  counfellor,  attorney  or  clerk,  where- 
by poor  men  became  rather  able  to  vex,  than  unable  to  fue.  There  were 
divers  other  good  laws  made  that  parliament,  as  we  faid  before  :  but  we 
ftill  obferve  our  manner,  in  feleding  out  thofe,  that  are  not  of  a  vulgar  na- 
ture. 

The  king  this  while,  though  he  fat  in  parliament,  as  in  full  peace,  and 
feemed  to  account  of  the  deligns  of  Perkin,  (who  was  now  returned  into 
Flanders,)  but  as  a  may-game;  yet  having  the  compofition  of  a  wife  king, 
(flout  without,  and  apprehenfive  within,)  had  given  order  for  the  watching 
of  beacons  upon  the  coafts,  and  ereding  more  where  they  flood  too  thin, 
and  had  a  careful  eye  where  this  v/aidering  cloud  would  break.  But  Perkin 
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advifed  to  keep  his  fire  (which hitherto  burned  as  it  were  upon  green  wood) 
alive  with  continual  blowing  ;  failed  again  into  Ireland^  whence  he  had 
formerly  departed,  rather  upon  the  ho^es  of  France,  than  upon  anyunrea- 
dinefs  or  difcouragement  he  found  in  that  people.  But  in  the  fpace  of  time 
between,  the  king's  diligence  and  Poyning's  commiflion  had  fo  fettled  things 
there,  as  there  was  nothing  left  for  Perkin,  but  the  biuftering  affedtion  of 
wild  and  naked  people.  Wherefore  he  was  advifed  by  his  council,  to  feek 
aid  of  the  king  of  Scotland^  a  prince  young  and  valorous,  and  in  good 
terms  with  his  nobles  and  people,  and  ill  afitded  to  king  Henry.  At  this 
time  alfo  hoxhMaximilian  and  Charles  of  France  began  to  bear  no  good  will 
to  the  king :  the  one  being  difpleafed  with  the  king's  prohibition  of  com- 
merce with  Flanders  j  the  other  holding  the  king  for  fufpe6t,  in  regard  of 
his  late  entry  into  league  with  the  Italians.  Wherefore,  befides  the  open 
aids  of  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  which  did  with  fails  and  oars  put  on  and 
advance  Perkins  defigns,  there  wanted  not  fome  fecret  tides  from  Maximi- 
lian  and  Charles,  which  did  further  his  fortunes :  infomuch  as  they,  both 
by  their  fecret  letters  and  meffages,  recommended  him  to  the  king  of  Scot- 
land. 

Perkin  therefore  coming  into  Scotland  M^ovi^oft  hopes,  with  a  well- 
appointed  company,  was  by  the  king  of  Scots  (being  formerly  well  prepa- 
red) honourably  welcomed,  and  foon  after  his  arrival  admitted  to  his  pre- 
fence,  in  a  folemn  manner :  for  the  king  received  him  in  ftate  in  his  cham- 
ber of  prefence,  accompanied  with  divers  of  his  nobles.  And  Pfr/^;;z  well 
attended,  as  well  with  thofe  that  the  king  had  fent  before  him,  as  with  his 
own  train,  enter'd  the  room  where  the  king  was,  and  coming  near  to  the 
king,  and  bowing  a  little  to  embrace  him,  he  retired  fome  paces  back,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  (that  all  that  were  prefent  might  hear  him)  made  his  de- 
claration in  this  manner: 

High  and  mighty  king,  your  grace,  and  thefe  your  nobles  here  prefent, 
may  be  pleafed  benignly  to  bow  your  ears,  to  hear  the  tragedy  of  a  young 
man,  that  by  right  ought  to  hold  in  his  hand  the  ball  of  a  kingdom  ;  but 
by  fortune  is  made  himfelf  a  ball,  tolled  from  mifery  to  mifery,  and  from 
place  to  place.  You  fee  here  before  you  thefpedlacleof  a  Plant agenet,  who 
hath  been  carried  from  the  nurfery  to  the  fandtuary  5  from  the  landuary,  to 
the  direful  prifon  ;  from  the  prifon,  to  the  hand  of  the  cruel  tormentor  ; 
and  from  that  hand,  to  the  wide  wildernefs  (as  I  may  truly  call  it;)  forfo 
■  the  world  hath  been  to  me.  So  that  he  that  is  born  to  a  great  kingdom, 
hath  not  ground  to  fet  his  foot  upon,  more  than  this  where  he  now  ftand- 
eth,  by  your  princely  favour.  jEd'tc^r*^  the  fourth,  late  king  of  England, 
(as  your  grace  cannot  but  have  heard,)  left  two  fons,  Edward,  and  Richard 
duke  of  Tork,  both  very  young.  Edward  the  eldeft  fucceeded  their  father 
in  the  crown,  by  the  name  of  king  Edward  the  fifth  :  but  Richard  duke  of 
Gloucejler,  their  unnatural  unkle,  firft  thirffing  after  the  kingdom,  through 
ambition,  and  afterwards  thrifling  for  their  bleed,  out  of  defiie  to  fccure 
himfelf,  employed  an  inflrument  of  his  (confident  to  him,  as  he  thought) 
to  murther  them  both.  But  this  man  that  was  employed  to  execute  that 
execrable  tragedy,  having  cruelly  flain  king  Edward,  the  eldeft  of  the  two, 
was  moved  partly  by  remorfe,  and  partly  by  fome  other  mean,  to  fave  Ri- 
chard his  brother  ;  making  a  report  neverthelefs  to  the  tyrant,  that  he  had 
performed  his  commandment  for  both  brethren.  This  report  was  ac- 
cordingly believed,  and  publilhed  generally  :  So  that  the  world  hath  been 
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pofTeflcd  of  an  opinion,  that  they  both  were  barbaroufly  made  away  ;  tho* 
ever  truth  hath  feme  fparks  that  fly  abroad,  until  it  appear  in  due  time,  as 
this  hath  had.  But  Ahnighty  God,  that  flopped  the  mouth  of  the  Hon, 
and  faved  Vitde  Joa/h  from  the  tyranny  oi  Athaliah^  when  fhe  maflacred  the 
king's  children ;  and  did  fave  Ij'aac^  when  the  hand  was  ftretched  forth  to 
lacrifice  him  ;  preferved  the  fecond  brother.  For  I  my  felf,  that  ftand  here 
in  your  prcfence,  am  that  very  Richard  duke  of  Tork,  brother  of  that  un- 
fortunate prince  king  Edivard  the  fifth,  now  the  moft  rightful  furviving 
heir  male  to  that  vidlorious  and  moft  noble  Edivard  of  that  name  the  fourth, 
late  king  of  England.  For  the  manner  of  my  efcape,  it  is  fit  it  fliould  pafs 
in  filence,  or  (at  leaft)  in  a  more  fecret  relation  ;  for  that  it  may  concern 
fome  alive,  and  the  memory  of  fome  that  are  dead.  Let  it  fuffice  to  think, 
that  I  had  then  a  mother  living,  a  queen,  and  one  that  had  expelled  daily 
fuch  a  commandment  from  the  tyrant,  for  the  murthering  of  her  children. 
Thus  in  my  tender  age  elcaping  by  God's  mercy  out  o^  London,  I  was  fe- 
cretly  conveyed  over  fea  :  Where^  after  a  time,  the  party  that  had  me  in 
charge  (upon  what  new  fears,  change  of  mind,  or  pracflice,  God  knoweth) 
fuddenly  forfook  me.  Whereby  1  was  forced  to  wander  abroad,  and  to  feek 
mean  conditions  for  the  fuftaining  of  my  life.  Wherefore  diftradted  be- 
tween feveral  paffions,  the  one  of  fear  to  be  known,  left  the  tyrant  fliould 
have  a  new  attempt  upon  me ;  the  other  of  grief  and  difdain  to  be  un- 
known, and  to  live  in  that  bafe  and  fervile  manner  that  I  did  ;  I  refolved 
with  my  felf  to  expedt  the  tyrant's  death,  and  then  to  put  my  felf  into  my 
fifter's  hands,  who  was  next  heir  to  the  crown.  But  in  this  feafon  it  hap- 
pened one  Henry  'Tudor,  fon  to  Edmund  Tudor  earl  of  Richmond,  to  come 
from  France  2ind  enter  into  the  realm,  and  by  fubtile  and  foul  means  to  ob- 
tain the  crown  of  the  fame,  which  to  me  rightfully  appertained :  So  that 
it  was  but  a  change  from  tyrant  to  tyrant.  This  Henry,  my  extreme  and 
mortal  enemy,  fo  foon  as  he  had  knowledge  of  my  being  alive,  imagined 
and  wrought  all  the  fubtile  ways  and  means  he  could,  to  procure  my  final 
deftruftion  :  For  my  mortal  enemy  hath  not  only  falfly  furmifed  me  to  be 
a  feigned  perfon,  giving  me  nick-names,  fo  abufing  the  world  ;  but  alfo, 
to  defer  and  put  me  from  entry  into  England,  hath  oflFered  large  fums  of 
money  to  corrupt  the  princes  and  their  minifters,  with  whom  I  have  been 
retained  ;  and  made  importune  labours  to  certain  fervants  about  my  perfon, 
to  murther  or  poifon  me,  and  others  to  forfake  and  leave  my  righteous 
quarrel,  and  to  depart  from  my  fervice,  as  fir  Robert  Clifford,  and  others. 
So  that  every  man  of  reafon  may  well  perceive,  that  Henry,  calling  himfelf 
king  of  England,  needed  not  to  have  beftowed  fuch  great  fums  of  treafure, 
nor  fo  to  have  bufied  himfelf  with  importune  and  inceffant  labour  and  indu- 
ftry,  to  compafs  my  death  and  ruin,  if  I  had  been  fuch  a  feigned  perfon. 
But  the  truth  of  my  caufe  being  fo  manifeft,  moved  the  moft  Chriftian 
king  Charles,  and  the  lady  duchefs  dowager  o^ Burgundy  my  moft  dear  aunt, 
not  only  to  acknowledge  the  truth  thereof,  but  lovingly  to  afilft  me.  But  it 
feemeth  that  God  above  (for  the  good  of  this  whole  ifland,  and  the  knitting 
of  thefe  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  in  a  ftrait  concord  and  ami- 
ty, by  fo  great  an  obligation)  hath  referved  the  placing  of  me  in  the  impe- 
rial throne  of  England,  for  the  arms  and  fuccours  of  your  grace.  Neither 
is  it  the  firft  time  that  a  king  of  Scotland  hath  fupported  them  that  were  be- 
reft and  fpoiled  of  the  kingdom  of  Efigland,  as  of  late  (in  frefh  memory)  it 
was  done  in  the  perfon  of  Henry  the  fixth.  Wherefore,  for  that  your  grace 
hath  given  clear  figns,  that  you  are  in  no  noble  quality  inferior  to  your  royal 
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anceftors ;  I,  fo  diftreffed  a  prince,  was  hereby  moved  to  come  and  put  my 
felf  into  your  royal  hands,  defiring  your  afliftance  to  recover  my  kingdom  of 
England;  promifmg  faithfully  to  bear  my  felf  towards  your  grace  no  other- 
wile,  than  if  I  were  your  own  natural  brother  ;  and  will  upon  the  recovery 
of  mine  inheritance,  gratefully  do  you  all  the  pleafure  that  is  in  my  utmoft 
power. 

After  Perkhi  had  told  his  tale,  king  'James  anfwered  bravely  and  wife- 
ly ;  that  whatfoever  he  were,  fliould  not  repent  him  of  putting  himfelf  into 
his  hands.  And  from  that  time  forth,  though  there  wanted  not  fome  about 
him,  that  would  have  perfuaded  him,  that  all  was  but  an  illufion  ;  yet  not- 
witiiifanding,  either  taken  by  Perkhi%  amiable  and  alluring  behaviour,  or 
inclining  to  the  recommendation  of  the  great  princes  abroad,  or  willing  to 
take  an  occafion  of  a  war  againft  king  Hetiry,  he  entertained  him  in  all 
things,  as  became  the  perfon  oi  Richard  A.\ik.t  oi  Tor k  i  embraced  his  quar- 
rel ;  and  (the  more  to  put  it  out  of  doubt,  that  he  took  him  to  be  a  great 
prince,  and  not  a  reprefeiitation  only)  he  gave  confent,  that  this  duke  fliould 
take  to  wife  the  lady  Katharine  Gordon^  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Huntley,  be- 
ing a  near  kinfwoman  to  the  king  himfelf,  and  a  young  virgin  of  excellent 
beauty  and  virtue. 

Not  long  after  the  king  of  Scots  in  perfon,  with  Perkin  in  his  company, 
enter'd  with  a  great  army  (though  it  confifted  chiefly  of  borderers,  being 
raifed  fomewhat  fuddenly)  into  Northumberland.  And  Perkin,  for  a  per- 
fume before  him  as  he  went,  caufed  to  be  publiflied  a  {a)  proclamation  of 
this  tenor  following,  in  the  name  oi  Richard  dnkc  of  Tor k,  true  inheritor  of 
the  crown  of  England. 

It  hath  pleafedGod,  who  putteth  down  the  mighty  from  their  feat,  and 
exalteth  the  humble,  and  fuffereth  not  the  hopes  of  the  juft  to  perifli  in  the 
end,  to  give  us  means  at  the  length  to  fhew  our  felves  armed  unto  our 
lieges  and  people  of  England.  But  far  be  it  from  us  to  intend  their  hurt 
or  damage,  or  to  make  war  upon  them,  otherwife  than  to  deliver  our  felf 
and  them  from  tyranny  and  oppreflion.  For  our  mortal  enemy  Henry 
Tudor,  a  falfe  ufurper  of  the  crown  of  England,  (which  to  us  by  natural 
and  lineal  right  appertaineth)  knowing  in  his  own  heart  our  undoubted 
right,  (we  being  the  very  Richard  duke  of  Tork,  younger  fon,  and  now 
furviving  heir  male  of  the  noble  and  vidlorious  Edward  the  fourth,  late 
king  of  England)  hath  not  only  deprived  us  of  our  kingdom,  but  likewife 
by  all  foul  and  wicked  means  fought  to  betray  us,  and  bereave  us  of  our 
life.  Yet  if  his  tyranny  only  extended  it  felf  to  our  perfon,  (although  our 
royal  blood  teacheth  us  to  be  fenfible  of  injuries)  it  fliould  be  lefs  to  our 
grief.  But  this  Tudor,  who  boafteth  himfelf  to  have  overthrown  a  tyrant, 
hath  ever  fince  his  hrft  entrance  into  his  ufurped  reign,  put  little  in  pradlice, 
but  tyranny  and  the  feats  thereof. 

For  king  Richard,  our  unnatural  uncle,  although  defire  of  rule  did  blind 
him,  yet  in  his  other  adlions  (like  a  true  Plantage?tet)  was  noble  and  loved 
the  honour  of  the  realm,  and  the  contentment  and  comfort  of  his  nobles 
and  people.  But  this  our  mortal  enemy  (agreeable  to  the  meannefs  of  his 
birth)  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  honour  of  this  nation  ;  felling  our  beft 

(a)  The  original  of  this  proclamation  remaineth  with  fir  Robert  Cotton,  a  worthy  preferver  and 
treafurer  of  rare  antiquities  :  from  whole  jnanufcripts  I  have  had  much  light  for  the  furniftiing  of 
this  work. 
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confederates  for  money,  and  makingmerchandizeof  the  blood,  eftates,  and 
fortunes  of  our  peers  and  fubjeds,  by  feigned  wars,  and  diilionourable  peace, 
only  to  enrich  his  coffers.  Nor  unlike  hath  been  his  hateful  mifgovern- 
ment,  and  evil  deportments  at  home.  Firft,  he  hath  (to  fortify  his  falfe 
quarrel)  caufed  divers  nobles  of  this  our  realm  (whom  he  held  fulpe(ft  and 
Itood  in  dread  of)  to  be  cruelly  murdered  j  as  our  coufin  fir  JVilliam  Sta?i- 
!ey,  lord  cl:iamberlain,  lir  Simon  Mountj'ort,  lir  Robert  Ratcliff't',  Willimn 
ly  Aubigny,  Humfrey  Stafford,  and  many  others  j  befides  fuch  as  have  dearly 
bought  their  lives  with  intolerable  ranfoms:  Some  of  which  nobles  are  now 
in  the  fanduary.  Alfo  he  hath  long  ktpr,  and  yet  keepeth  in  prifbn,  our 
right  entirely  well-beloved  coufin,  Edward^  fon  and  heir  to  our  uncle  duke 
oi  Clarence,  and  others;  with-holding  from  them  their  rightful  inheritance, 
to  the  intent  they  fliould  never  be  of  might  and  power,  to  aid  and  affill:  us 
^t  our  need,  after  the  duty  of  their  legiances.  He  alfo  married  by  compul- 
fion  certain  of  our  fifters,  and  alfo  the  filler  of  our  faid  coufin  the  earl  of 
iVar^jjick^  and  divers  other  ladies  of  the  royal  blood,  unto  certain  of  his 
kinfmen  and  friends  of  fimple  and  low  degree;  and  putting  a-part  all  well- 
diipofcd  nobles,  he  hath  none  in  favour  and  truft  about  his  perfon,  but  bi- 
fliop  FoAT,  Smith,  Bray,  Lovel,  Oliver  King,  David  Owen,  Rifeley,  Tur- 
bervile.  Tiler,  Cholmlcy,  Empjbn,  'James  Hobart,  John  Cut,  Garth,  Henry 
Wyat,  and  fuch  other  caitifs  and  villains  of  birth,  which  by  fubtile  inven- 
tions, and  pilling  of  the  people,  have  been  the  principal  finders,  occalioners, 
and  counfellors  of  the  mif-rule  and  mifchief  now  reigning  in  England. 

We  remcmbring  thefe  premiifes,  with  the  great  and  execrable  offences 
daily  committed,  and  done  by  our  forefaid  great  enemy,  and  his  adherents, 
in  breaking  the  liberaes  and  franchifes  of  our  mother  the  holy  church,  up- 
on pretences  of  v/icked  and  heathenifll  policy,  to  the  high  difpleafure  of 
Almighty  God,  befides  the  manifold  treafons,  abominable  murders,  mari- 
flaughters,  robberies,  extortions,  the  daily  pilling  of  the  people  by  dillnes, 
taxes,  tallages,  benevolences,  and  other  unlawful  impofitions,  and  grievous 
exadtions,  with  many  other  heinous  effeds,  to  the  likely  deftrudlion  and 
defolation  of  the  whole  realm  :  fliall  by  God's  grace,  and  the  help  and  af- 
fiftance  of  the  great  lords  of  our  blood,  with  the  counfel  of  other  laid  per- 
fbns,  fee  that  the  commodities  of  our  realm  be  employed  to  the  mofl  ad- 
vantage of  the  fame  ;  the  intercourfe  of  merchandife  betwixt  realm  and 
realm,  to  be  miniftred  and  handled  as  fliall  more  be  to  the  common-weal 
and  profperity  of  our  fubjedts ;  and  all  fuch  difmes,  taxes,  tallages,  benevo- 
lences, unlawful  impofitions,  and  grievous  exadlions,  as  be  above  rehearfed, 
to  be  foredone  and  laid  apart,  and  never  from  henceforth  to  be  called  up- 
on, but  in  fuch  cafes  as  our  noble  progenitors,  kings  of  England,  have  of 
old  limiC  been  accuflomed  to  have  the  aid,  fuccour,  and  help  of  their  fubjedls, 
and  true  liege- men. 

And  farther,  we  do  out  of  our  grace  and  clemency,  hereby  as  well  pub- 
lifh  and  promife  to  all  our  fubjedts  remiffion  and  free  pardon  of  all  by-paft 
offences  whatfoever,  againfl  our  perfon  and  effate,  in  adhering  to  our  iaid 
enemy,  by  whom  (we  know  well)  they  have  been  inifled,  if  they  fhall 
within  time  convenient  fubmit  themfelves  unto  us.  And  for  fuch  as  (hall 
come  with  the  foremofl  to  affift  our  righteous  quarrel,  we  fhall  make  them 
fo  far  partakers  of  our  princely  favour  and  bounty,  as  fhall  be  highly  for 
the  comfort  of  them  and  theirs,  both  during  their  life,  and  after  their 
death :  As  alfo  vve  fhall  by  all  means  which  God  fliall  put  into  our  hands, 
demean  our  felves  to  give  royal  contentment  to  all  degrees  and  eflates  ot 
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Dur  people,  maintaining  the  liberties  of  holy  church  in  their  entire,  prefer- 
vin<y  the  honours,  privileges,  and  preheminences  of  our  nobles,  from  con- 
tempt or  difparagement,  according  to  the  dignity  of  their  blood.  We  fhall 
alfo  unyoke  our  people  from  all  heavy  burdens  and  endurances,  and  con- 
firm our  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns,  in  their  charters  and  freedoms,  with 
enlargement  wliere  it  fliall  be  deferved ;  and  in  all  points  give  our  fubjedls 
caufe  to  think,  that  the  blefled  and  debonair  government  of  our  noble  father 
king  Edivard  (in  his  laft  times)  is  in  us  revived. 

And  forafmuch  as  the  putting  to  death,  or  taking  alive  of  our  faid  mor- 
tal enemy,  may  be  a  mean  to  flay  much  effiilion  ot  blood,  which  otherwife 
may  enfue,  if  by  compulfion  or  fair  promifes  he  Hiall  draw  after  him  any 
number  of  our  fubjecls  to  refifl:  us,  which  we  defire  to  avoid,  (though  we 
be  certainly  informed,  that  our  faid  enemy  is  purpofed  and  prepared  to  fly 
the  land,  having  already  made  over  great  malles  of  the  treafure  of  our  crown, 
the  better  to  llipport  him  in  foreign  parts)  we  do  hereby  declare,  that  who* 
foever  fhall  take  or  diftrefs  our  faid  enemy,  (though  the  party  be  of  never 
fo  mean  a  condition)  he  lliall  be  by  us  rewarded  with  a  thoufand  pound  in 
money,  forthwith  to  be  laid  down  to  him,  and  an  hundred  marks  by  the 
year  of  inheritance;  befides  that  he  may  otherwife  merit,  both  toward  God, 
and  all  good  people,  for  the  deftrudlion  of  fuch  a  tyrant. 

Lastly,  we  do  all  men  to  wit,  and  herein  we  take  alfo  God  to  witnefs, 
that  whereas  God  hath  moved  the  heart  of  our  deareft  coufin,  the  king  of 
Scotland,  to  aid  us  in  perfon  in  this  our  righteous  quarrel ;  it  is  altogether 
without  any  padl  or  promife,  or  fo  much  as  demand  of  any  thing  that  may 
prejudice  our  crown  or  fubjefts:  but  contrariwife,  with  promife  on  our  fuid 
couiin's  parr,  that  whenfoever  he  lliall  find  us  in  fufficient  ftrengtTi  to  get 
the  upper  hand  of  our  enemy,  (which  we  hope  will  be  very  fuddenly)  he 
will  forthwith  peaceably  return  Into  his  own  kingdom ;  contenting  himfelf 
only  with  the  glory  of  fo  honourable  an  enterprize,  and  our  true  and  faithful 
love  and  amity :  which  we  fhall  ever  (by  the  grace  of  Almighty  God)  fo 
order,  as  fliall  be  to  the  great  comfort  of  both  kingdoms. 

But  Pa-kill  z  proclamation  did  little  edify  with  the  people  of  England ; 
neither  was  he  the  better  welcome  for  the  company  he  came  in.  Wherefore 
the  king  of  Scotland  feeing  none  came  in  to  Pcrkin,  nor  none  ftirred  any 
where  in  his  favour,  turned  his  enterprize  into  a  road;  and  wafted  and  de- 
flroyed  the  countrey  oi  Northumberland  with  fire  and  fword.  But  hearinj; 
that  there  were  forces  coming  againft  him,  and  not  willing  that  they  fliould 
find  his  men  heavy  and  laden  with  booty,  he  returned  into  Scotland  with 
great  fpoils,  deferring  farther  profecution  till  another  time.  It  is  faid,  that 
Perkin  afting  the  part  of  a  prince  handfbmely,  when  he  law  the  ScotiJJj 
fell  to  wafte  the  countrey,  came  to  the  king  in  a  paffionate  manner,  making 
great  lamentation,  and  defired,  that  that  might  not  be  the  manner  of  ma— 
king  the  war;  for  that  no  crown  was  fo  dear  to  his  mind,  as  that  he  de- 
fired  to  purchafe  it  with  the  blood  and  ruin  of  his  countrey.  WhereuntQ 
the  king  anfwered  half  in  fport,  that  he  doubted  much  he  was  careful  foi: 
that  that  was  none  of  hi?,  and  that  he  fliould  be  too  good  a  Steiaard  for  his: 
enemy,  to  iji\e.  the  country  to  his  ufe. 

By  this  time,  being  the  eleventh  year  of  the  king,  the  interruption  of- 
trade  between  the  EngliJJo  and  the  Flemijh,  began  to  pinch  the  merchants 
of  both  nations  very  fore:  which  moved  them  by  all  means' they  could  de- 
vife,  to  afFedl  and  difpofe  their  fovereigns  refpedlively,  to  open  the  inter- 
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courfe  again  ;  wherein  time  favoured  them.     For  the  Arch-duke  and  his 
council  began  to  fee,  that  Perkin  would  prove  but  a  runagate,  and  citizen 
of  the  world;  and  that  it  was  the  part  of  children  to  fall  out  about  babies. 
And  the  king  on  his  part,  after  the  attempts  upon  Kent  and  Northumber- 
land^ began  to  have  the  bufinefs  of  Perkin  in  lels  eftimation  ;  fo  as  he  did 
not  put  it  to  account  in  any  confultation  of  ftate.     But  that  that  moved 
him  moft,  was,  that  being  a  king  that  loved  wealth  and  treafure,  he  could 
not  endure  to  have  trade  fick,  nor  any  obftrudtion  to  continue  in  the  gate- 
vein,  which  difperfeth  that  blood.     And  yet  he  kept  ftate  fo  far,  as  firft  to 
be  fought  unto.   Wherein  the  merchant-adventurers  likewife,  (being  a  llrong 
company  at  that  time,  and  well  underfet  with  rich  men,  and  good  order) 
did  hold  out  bravely;  taking  off  the  commodities  of  the  kingdom,  though 
they  lay  dead  upon  their  hands  for  want  of  vent.     At  the  laft,  commiffio- 
ners  met  at  London  to  treat  :    On  the  king's  part,  bifliop  Fox  lord  privy 
feal,  vifcount  Welh^  Kendnl  prior  of  faint  Jolm's^  Warham  mafter  of  the 
rolls,  who  began  to  gain  much  upon  the  king's  opinion;   Urjkvick,  who  was 
almoft  ever  one  ;  and  Rifcley:  On  the  arch-duke's  parr,  the  \o:d  Bevers  his 
admiral,  the  lord  VerimJ'el  prefident  of  Flanders^  and  others.     Thefe  con- 
cluded a  perfeft  treaty,  both  of  amity  and  intercourfe,  between  the  king  and 
the  arch-duke;  containing  articles  both  of  ftate,  commerce,  and  free  fifli- 
ing.     This  is  that  treaty  which  the  F lemi }2gs  CdW  at  thisday  interciirfus  mcg- 
nus;  both  becaufe  it  is  more  compleat  than  the  precedent  treaties  of  the 
third  and  fourth  year  of  the  king  ;  and  chiefly,  to  give  it  a  difference  from 
the  treaty  that  followed  in  the  one  and  twentieth  year  of  the  king,  which 
they  call  ifiterciirjhs  mains.     In  this  treaty,  there   was  an  exprefs  article 
againfl:  the  reception  of  the  rebels  of  either  prince  by  other ;  purporting, 
that  if  any  fuch  rebel  fliould  be  required,  by  the  prince  whofe  rebel  he  was, 
of  the  prince  confederate,  that  forthwith  the  prince  confederate  fliould  by 
proclamation  command  him  to  avoid  the  countrey :    which  if  he  did  not 
within  fifteen  days,  the  rebel  was  to  ftand  profcribed,  and  put  out  of  pro- 
tection.   But  neverthelefs  in  this  article  Perkin  was  not  named,  neither  per- 
haps contained,  becaufe  he  was  no  rebel.     But  by  this  means  his  wings 
were  dipt  of  his  followers  that  were  £??^///7j.     And  it  was  exprefsly  com- 
prifed  in  the  treaty,  that  it  fliould  extend  to  the  territories  of  the  duchefs 
dowager.     After  the  intercourfe  thus  reftored,  the  Ew^/Z/Z)  merchants  came 
again  to  their  manfion  at  Antwerp,   where  they  were  received  with  pro- 
ceffion  and  great  joy. 

The  winter  following,  being  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  the  king 
called  again  his  parliament  :  where  he  did  much  exaggerate  both  the  ma- 
lice, and  the  cruel  predatory  war  lately  made  by  the  king  of  Scotland :  That 
that  king,  being  in  amity  with  him,  and  no  ways  provoked,  fliould  fo  burn 
in  hatred  towards  him,  as  to  drink  of  the  lees  and  dregs  o(  Perkifis  intoxi- 
cation, who  was  every  wheie  elfe  deteiled  and  difcardcd  :  And  that  when 
he  perceived  it  was  out  of  his  reach  to  do  the  king  any  hurt,  he  had  turn- 
ed his  arms  upon  unarmed  and  unprovided  people,  to  fpoil  only  and  de- 
populate, contrary  to  the  laws  both  of  war  and  peace  :  Concluding  that 
he  could  neither  with  honour,  nor  with  the  lafety  of  his  people,  to  whom 
he  did  owe  protedlion,  let  pafs  thefe  wrongs  unrevenged.  The  parliament 
underfl:ood  him  well,  and  gave  him  a  fubfidy,  limited  to  the  fum  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thouland  pounds,  befides  two  fifteens  :  For  his  wars 
were  always  to  him  as  a  mine  of  treafure,  of  a  ftrange  kind  of  ore  ;  iron  at 
the  top,  and  gold  and  filver  at  the  bottom.     At  this  parliament  (for  that 
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there  had  been  fo  much  time  fpent  in  making  laws  the  year  before,  and 
for  that  it  was  called  purpolely  in  refpedl  of  the  Scottifi  war)  there  were  no 
laws  made  to  be  remembred.  Only  there  paffcd  a  law,  at  the  fuit  of  the 
merchant-adventurers  oi Enghiml-,  againil  the  merchant-adventurers  oi Lon- 
don, for  monopolizing  and  exading  upon  the  trade  :  which  it  feemeth  thev 
did  a  little  to  fave  themfelves,  after  the  hard  time  they  had  fuftained  by  want 
of  trade.     But  thole  innovations  were  taken  away  by  parliament. 

But  it  was  fatal  to  the  king  to  fight  for  his  money ;  and  though  he  avoid- 
ed to  fight  with  enemies  abroad,  yet  he  was  Ifill  enforced  to  fight  for  it 
with  rebels  at  home  :  For  no  fooner  began  the  fubfidy  to  be  levied  in 
Cornwal,  but  the  people  there  began  to  grudge  and  murmur.  The  Cor- 
«//6  being  a  race  of  men,  flout  of  ilomach,  mighty  of  body  and  limb,  and 
that  lived  hardly  in  a  barren  countrey,  and  many  of  them  could  (for  a 
need)  live  under  ground,  that  were  tinners.  They  mutteued  extremely, 
that  it  was  a  thing  not  to  fnifered,  that  for  a  little  ftir  of  the  Scots,  fbon 
blown  over,  they  Ihould  be  thus  grinded  to  power  with  payments  :  and 
faid  it  was  for  them  to  pay  that  had  too  much,  and  lived  idly.  But  they 
would  eat  their  bread  that  they  got  Avith  the  fweat  of  their  brows,  and  no 
man  ihould  take  it  from  them^  And  as  in  the  tides  of  people  once  up, 
there  want  not  commonly  ftirring  winds  to  make  them  more  rough;  fo  this 
people  did  light  upon  two  ringleaders,  or  captains  of  the  rout.  The  one 
was  Michael  Jofeph,  a  blackfmith  or  farrier  of  Bodmin,  a  notable  talk- 
ifi2  fellow,  and  no  lefs  defirous  to  be  talked  of  Th:^  other  was  'Thomas 
Flammock,  a  lawyer,  that  by  telling  his  neighbours  commonly  upon  any  oc- 
cafion  that  the  law  was  on  their  fide,  had  gotten  great  fway  amongft  them. 
This  man  talked  learnedly,  and  as  if  he  could  tell  how  to  make  a  rebellion, 
and  never  break  the  peace.  He  told  the  people,  that  fubhdies  were  not  to 
be  granted,  Hor  levied  in  this  cafe ;  that  is,  tor  wars  of  Scotland :  For  that 
the  law  had  provided  another  courfe,  by  fervice  of  efcuage,  for  thofe  jour- 
neys ;  much  lefs  when  all  was  quiet,  and  Wiir  was  made  but  a  pretence  to 
poll  and  pill  the  people.  And  therefore  that  it  was  good  that  they  fhould 
not  ftand  like  flieep  before  the  fliearers,  but  put  on  harnefs,  and  take  wea- 
pons in  their  hands.  Yet  to  do  no  creature  hurt ;  but  go  and  deliver  the 
king  a  ftrong  petition,  for  the  laying  down  of  thofe  grievous  payment^  and 
for  the  punilhment  of  thofe  that  had  given  him  that  council  ;  to  make 
others  beware  how  they  did  the  like  in  time  to  come.  And  faid,  for 
his  part  he  did  not  fee  how  they  could  do  the  duty  of  true  Englijl:men,  and 
good  liege-men,  except  they  did  deliver  the  king  from  fuch  wicked  ones, 
that  would  deftroy  both  him  and  the  countrey.  Their  aim  was  at  arch- 
bi(hop  Morton,  and  fir  Reginald  Bray,  who  were  the  king's  fkreefls  in  this 
envy. 

After  that  thefe  two,  Flammock  and  the  blackfmith,  had  by  joint  and 
feveral  pratings,  found  tokens  of  confent  in  the  multitude,  they  offered 
themfelves  to  lead  them,  until  they  fhould  hear  of  better  men  to  be  their 
leaders,  which  they  faid  would  be  e'er  long  :  Telling  them  farther,  that 
they  would  be  but  their  fervants,  and  firfl:  in  every  danger;  but  doubted  not 
but  to  make  both  the  wefl-end  and  the  eafl-end  oi  Etigland  to  meet  in  fo 
good  a  quarrel ;  and  that  all  (rightly  underflood)  was  but  for  the  king's 
fervice.  The  people  upon  thefe  feditiou»  inftigations,  did  arm,  (moft  of  them 
with  bows,  and  arrows,  and  bills,  and  fuch  other  weapons  of  rude  and  coun- 
trey people)  and  forthwith  under  tlie  command  of  their  leaders,  (which  in 
fuch  cafes  is  ever  at  pleafure)  marched  out  of  CornurJ  through  Devon- 
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pire^  unto  Taunton  in  SotnerfetJJjtre^  without  any  flaughter,  violence,  or 
fpoil  of  the  countrey.  At  Taunton  they  killed  in  fury  an  officious  and  ea- 
ger commiflioner  for  the  fubfidy,  whom  they  called  the  provoft  of  Perin. 
Thence  they  marched  to  Wells,  where  the  lord  Dudley  (with  whom  their 
leaders  had  before  fome  fecret  intelligence)  a  nobleman  of  an  ancient  fa- 
mily, but  unquiet  and  popular,  and  afpiring  to  ruin,  came  in  to  them,  and 
was  by  them  (with  great  gladnefs  and  cries  of  joy)  accepted  as  their  gene- 
ral ;  they  being  now  proud  that  they  were  led  by  a  nobleman.  The  lord 
Dudley  led  them  on  from  Wells  to  Salijbiiry^  and  from  Salijbury  to  Winche- 
fter.  Thence  the  foolifh  people,  who  (in  efFed:)  led  their  leaders,  had  a 
mind  to  be  led  into  Kent,  fancying  that  the  people  there  would  join  with 
them ;  contrary  to  all  reafon  or  judgment,  confidering  the  Kenti/l:)  men  had 
fhewed  great  loyalty  and  affedlion  to  the  king  fo  lately  before.  But  the 
rude  people  had  heard  Flammock  fay,  that  Kent  was  never  conquered,  and 
that  they  were  the  freed  people  of  England.  And  upon  thefe  vain  noifes, 
they  looked  for  great  matters  at  their  hands,  in  a  caufe  which  they  con- 
ceited to  be  for  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft.  But  when  they  were  come  into 
Kent,  the  countrey  was  fo  well  fettled,  both  by  the  king's  late  kind  ufage 
towards  them,  and  by  the  credit  and  power  of  the  earl  of  Kent,  the  lord 
Abergavenny ^  and  the  lord  Cobham,  as  neither  gentleman  nor  yeoman  came 
in  to  their  aid ;  which  did  much  damp  and  difmay  many  of  the  fimpler 
fort ;  infomuch  as  divers  of  them  did  fecretly  fly  from  the  army,  and  went 
home :  but  the  fturdier  fort,  and  thofe  that  were  mofl  engaged,  ftood  by  it, 
and  rather  waxed  pioud,  than  failed  in  hopes  and  courage.  For  as  it  did 
fome  what  appall  them,  that  the  people  came  not  into  them ;  fo  it  did  no 
lefs  encourage  them,  that  the  king's  forces  had  not  fet  upon  them,  having 
marched  from  the  weft  unto  the  eafl  of  'England.  Wherefore  they  kept 
on  their  way,  and  encamped  upon  Blackheath,  between  Greenwich  and  EI- 
tham ;  threatning  either  to  bid  battle  to  the  king,  (for  now  the  feas  went 
higher  than  to  Morton  and  Bray)  or  to  take  London  within  his  view ;  ima- 
gining with  themfelves,  there  to  find  no  lefs  fear  than  wealth. 

But  to  return  to  the  king.  When  firfl  he  heard  of  this  commotion  of 
the  Cornijl:)  men  occafioned  bv  the  fubfidy,  he  was  much  troubled  there- 
with ;  not  for  it  felf,  but  in  regard  of  the  concurrence  of  other  dangers 
that  did  hang  over  him  at  that  time.  For  he  doubted  lefl  a  war  from  Scot- 
land, a  rebellion  from  Cornioal,  and  the  practices  and  confpiracies  o^Pcrkin 
and  his  partakers,  would  come  upon  him  at  once:  Knowing  well,  that  it 
was  a  dangerous  triplicity  to  a  monarchy,  to  have  the  arms  of  a  foreigner, 
the  difcontents  of  fubjed:s,  and  the  title  of  a  pretender  to  meet.  Neverthe- 
lefs  the  occafion  took  him  in  fome  part  well  provided.  For  as  foon  as  the 
parliament  had  broken  up,  the  king  had  prefently  raifed  a  puiflant  army  to 
war  upon  Scotland.  And  king  'James  oi  Scotland  likewife  on  his  part,  had 
made  great  preparations,  either  for  defence,  or  for  new  alTaihng  of  England. 
But  as  for  the  king's  forces,  they  were  not  only  in  preparation,  but  in  rea- 
dinefs  prefently  to  fet  forth,  under  the  condudl  oi  U Aubigney  the  lord 
chamberlain.  But  as  foon  as  the  king  underflood  of  the  rebellion  of  Corn^ 
wal,  he  rtayed  thofe  forces,  retaining  them  for  his  own  fervice  and  fifety. 
But  therewithal  he  difpatched  the  ^2.x\  o^  Surrey  into  the  north,  for  the  de- 
fence and  ftrcngth  of  thofe  parts,  in  cafe  the  Scots  fhould  flir.  But  for  the 
courfe  he  held  towards  the  rebels,  it  was  utterly  differing  from  his  former 
cuftom  and  pradice  ;  which  was  ever  full  of  forwardnefs  and  celerity  to 
make  head  againft  them,  or  to  fet  upon  them  as  foon  as  ever  they  were  in 
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aclion.  This  he  was  wont  to  do.  But  now,  befides  that  he  was  attem- 
pered by  years,  and  lefs  in  love  with  dangers,  by  the  continued  fruition  of  a 
crown  ;  it  was  a  time  when  the  various  appearance  to  his  thoughts  of  perils 
of  feveral  natures,  and  from  divers  parts,  did  make  him  judge  it  his  beft 
and  fureft  way,  to  keep  his  ftrength  together  in  the  feat  and  center  of  his 
kingdom:  According  to  the  ancient /«J/««  emblem,  in  fucha  fwtUing  fea- 
Ibn,  to  hold  the  hand  upon  the  middle  of  the  bladder,  that  no  fide  might  rife. 
Befides,  there  was  no  neceffity  put  upon  him  to  alter  his  counfel.  For  nei- 
ther did  the  rebels  fpoil  the  countrey,  in  which  cafe  it  had  been  difhonour 
to  abandon  his  people  :  neither  on  the  other  fide  did  their  forces  gather  or 
increafe,  which  might  harten  him  to  precipitate  and  aflail  them  before  they 
grew  too  ftrong.  And  laftly,  both  reafon  of  eftate  and  war  fecmed  to  a- 
gree  with  this  courfe:  For  that  infurredlions  of  bafe  people  are  commonly 
more  furious  in  their  beginnings.  And  by  this  means  alio  he  had  them  the 
more  at  advantage,  being  tired  and  harralTed  with  a  long  march ;  and  more 
at  mercy,  being  cut  off  far  from  their  countrey,  and  therefore  not  able  by 
any  fudden  flight  to  get  or  retreat,   and  to  renew  the  troubles. 

When  therefore  the  rebels  were  encamped  on  Black-heath  upon  the  hill, 
whence  they  might  behold  the  city  of  London,  and  the  fair  valley  about 
it  ;  the  king  knowing  well,  that  it  flood  him  upon,  by  how  much  the  more 
he  had  hitherto  protracted  the  time  in  not  encountering  them,  by  fo  much 
the  fooner  to  difpatch  with  them,  that  it  might  appear  to  have  been  no 
coldnefs  in  fore-flowing,  but  wifdom  in  chufing  his  time;  refolved  with  all 
fpeed  to  affail  them,  and  yet  with  that  providence  and  furety,  as  fliould  leave 
little  to  venture  or  fortune.     And  having  very  great  and  puiflant  forces  a- 
bout  him,  the  better  to  mafler  all  events  and  accidents,  he  divided  them 
into  three  parts;  the  firfi:  was  led  by  the  earl  oi Oxford \n  chief,  aflifl:ed  by 
the  earls  oi  Eff'ex  and  Sujo/k.     Thefe  noblemen  were  appointed,  with  fome 
cornets  of  horfe,  and  bands  of  foot,  and  good  ftore  of  artillery,   wheeling 
about  to  put  themfelves  beyond  the  hill  where  the  rebels  were  encamped  ; 
and  to  befet  all  the  fkirts  and  delcents  thereof,  except  thofe  that  lay  towards 
London ;  thereby  to  have  thefe  wild  beafts  (as  it  were)  in  a  toil.     The  fe- 
cond  part  of  his  forces  (which  were  thofe  that  were  to  be  moft  in  adlion, 
and  upon  which  he  relied  moll  for  the  fortune  of  the  day)  he  did  allign  to 
be  led  by  the  lord  chamberlain,   who  was  appointed  to  fet  upon  the  rebels 
in  front,  from  that  fide  which   is  toward  London.     TJie  third  part  of  his 
forces  (being  likwife  great  and  brave  forces)  he  retained  about  himfclf,   to 
be  ready  upon  all  events  to  reftore  the  fight,  or  confummate  the  vi^ifory ; 
and  mean  while  to  fecure  the  city.     And  for  that  purpofe  he  encamped  in 
perfon  in  faint  George's  fields,  putting  himfelf  between  the  city  and  the  re- 
bels.    But  the  city  of  London  (efpecially  at  the  firft)  upon  the  near  encamp- 
ing of  the  rebels,  was  in  great  tumult :  As  it  uleth  to  be  with  wealthy  and 
populous  cities,  efpecially  thofe  which  being  for  greatnefs  and  fortune  queens 
of  their  regions ;  who  feldom  fee  out  of  their  windows,  or  from  their  tow- 
ers, an  army  of  enemies.     But  that  which  troubled  them  moft,  was  the 
conceit,  that  they  dealt  with  a  rout  of  people,  with  whom  there  was  no 
compofition  or  condition,  or  orderly  treating,  if  need  were  ;  but  likely  to 
be  bent  altogether  upon  rapine  and  fpoil.    And  although  they  had  heard  that 
the  rebels  had  behaved  themfelves  quietly  and  modellly  by  the  way  as  they 
went ;  yet  they  doubted  much  that  would  not  laft,  but  rather  make  them 
more  hungry,  and  more  in  appetite  to  fill  upon  fpoil  in  the  end.     Where- 
fore there  was  great  running  to  and  fro  of  people,  fome  to  the  gates,  lome 
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to  the  walls,  fome  to  the  water-fide ;  giving  themfelves  alarms  and  panlck 
fears  continually,     Neverthelefs  both  T'ate  the  lord  mayor,  and  Shaw  and 
Haddon  the  flieriffs,  did  their  parts  ftoutly  and  well,  in  arming  and  order- 
ing the  people.  And  the  king  likewife  did  adjoin  fome  captains  of  experience 
in  the  wars,  to  advile  and  aflift  the  citizens.    But  foon  afterj  when  they  un- 
derllood  that  the  kii>g  had  fo  ordered  the  matter^  that  the  rebels  muft  win 
three  battels,  before  they  could  approach  the  city,  and  that  he  had  put  his 
own  pcrfon  between  the  rebels  and  them,  and  that  the  great  care  was,  ra- 
ther how  to  impound  the  rebels  that  none  of  them  might  efeape,  than  that 
finy  doubt  was  made  to  vanquifli  them  j  they  grew  to  be  quiet  and  out  of 
fear.     The  rather,  for  the  confidence  they  repofed  (which  was  not  fmall)  in 
the  three  leaders,  Oxford^  Ejjex^  and  jy Aiibigny ;  all  men  well  famed  and 
loved  amongfi:  the  people.     As  for  y^t-r  duke  oi Bedford,  whom  the  king 
ufed  to  employ  with  the  firft  in  his  wars,  he  was  then  fick,  and  died  foon 
after. 

It  was  the  two  and  twentieth  o^  June,  and  a  Saturday,  (which  Was  the 
day  of  the  week  the  king  fancied,)  when  the  battel  was  fought  >  though  the 
king  had  by  all  the  art  he  could  devife,  given  out  a  falfe  day,  as  if  he  pre- 
pared to  give  the  rebels  battel  on  the  Monday  following,   the  better  to  find 
them  unprovided,  and  in  difarray.    The  lords  that  were  appointed  to  circle 
the  hillj   had  fome  days  before  planted  themfelves   (as  at  the  receit)  in 
places  convenient.    In  the  afternoon,  towards  the  decUne  of  the  day,  (which 
Was  dene  the  better  to  keep  the  rebels  in  opinion  that  they  fliould'  not  fight 
that  day,)  the  XorAD'Aubigny  marched  on  towards  them,  and  firft  beat  fome 
troops  of  them  from  Deptford-bridge,  where  they  fought  manfully  ;   but  be- 
ing in  no  great  number  were  foon  driven  back,  and  fled  up  to  their  main  ar- 
my upon  the  hill.     The  army  at  that  time  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the 
king's  forces,   were  putting  themfelves  in  array,  not  without  much  confu- 
fion.     But  neither  had  they  placed  upon  the  firft  high  ground  towards  the 
bridge,  any  forces  to  fecond  the  troops  below,  that  kept  the  bridge ;  neither 
had  they  brought  forwards  their  main  battle,  (which  flood  in  array  far  into 
the  heath)  near  to  the  afcent  of  the  hill.     So  that  the  earl  with  his  forces 
mounted  the  hill,   and  recovered  the  plain  without  refiftance.     The  lord 
D'  Aiibigny  charged  them  with  great  fury :  infomuch  as  it  had  like  (by  acci- 
dent) to  have  branded  the  fortune  of  the  day.     For  by  inconfiderate  for- 
wardnefs  in  fighting  in  the  head  of  his  troops,  he  was  taken  by  the  rebels, 
but  immediately  refcued  and  delivered.    The  rebels  maintained  the  fight  for 
a  fmall  time,  and  for  their  perfons  fliewed  no  want  of  courage ;  but  being 
ill  armed,    and  ill  led,    and  without  horfe  or  artillery,  they  were  with  no 
!i;reat  difficulty  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  to  flight.    And  for  their  three  leaders, 
the  lord  Audlcy,  the  blackfmith,  and  Flammock,  (as  commonly  the  captains 
of  commotions  are  but  half-couraged  men)  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  taken 
alive.     The  number  flain  on  the  rebels  part  were  fome  two  thoufand  men  j 
their  army  amounting  (as  it  is  faid)  unto  the  number  of  fixteen  thoufand. 
The  refl:  were  (in  efi^edl)  all  taken;  for  that  the  hill  (as  was  faid)  was  en- 
compaffed  with  the  king's  forces  round  about.     On   the  king's  part  there 
died  about  three  hundred,  moft  of  them  fhot  with  arrows,  which  were  re- 
ported to  be  of  the  length  of  a  taylor's  yard  ;  fo  flrong  and  mighty  a  bow 
the  Cornip-men  were  faid  to  draw. 

The  viftory  thus  obtained,  the  king  created  divers  bannerets,  as  well  upon 

Bhckheath,  where  his  lieutenant  had  won  the  field,  (whither  he  rode  in 

perfon  to  perform  the  faid  creation)  as  in  St.  George's  Fields^  where  his  own 
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terfon  had  been  encamped.     And  for  matter  of  liberality,  he  did  (by  open 
edid)  o'ive  the  goods  of  all  the  prifoners  unto  thofe  that  had  taken  them ; 
cither  to  take  them  in  kind,  or  compound  for  them,  as  they  could.     After 
matter  of  honour  and  liberality,  followed  matter  of  feverity  and  execution. 
The  lord  Audlcy  was  led  from  Newgate  to  Toiocrhill,  in  a  paper  coat  paint- 
ed with  his  own  arms  j  the  arms  rcverfed,  the  coat  torn,  and  at  T'tmerhill 
beheaded.    Flammock  and  the  blackfmith  were  hanged,  drawn  and  quarter- 
ed at  Tyburn :  the  blackfmith  taking  pleafure  upon  the  hurdle  (as  it  feem- 
eth  by  -words  that  he  uttered)  to  think  that  he  fliould  be  famous  in  after- 
times.     The  king  was  once  in  mind  to  have  fent  down  Flammock  and  the 
blackfmith  to  have  been  executed  in  Cormvally  for  the  more  terror:  but  be- 
ing advertifed  that  the  countrey  was  yet  unquiet  and  boiling,  he  thought 
better  not  to  irritate  the  people  farther.     All  the  reft  were  pardoned  by  pro- 
ckmation,  and  to  take  out  their  pardons  under  feal,  as  many  as  would.    So 
that  more  than  the  blood  drawn  in  the  field,  the  king  did  fatisfy  himfelf 
with  the  lives  of  only  three  offenders,  for  the  expiation  of  this  great  rebel- 
lion. 

It  was  a  ftrange  thing  to  obferve  the  variety  and  inequality  of  the  king's 
executions  and  pardons :  and  a  man  would  think  it  at  the  firft,  a  kind  of 
lottery  or  chance.  But  looking  into  it  more  nearly,  one  fhall  find  there  was 
reafon  for  it,  much  more,  perhaps,  than  after  fo  kjng  a  diftance  of  time, 
we  can  now  difcern.  In  the  Kentijl:>  commotion,  (which  was  but  an  hand- 
ful of  men)  there  were  executed  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  : 
but  in  this  fo  mighty  a  rebellion  but  three.  Whether  it  were  that  the  king 
put  to  account  the  men  that  were  flain  in  the  field,  or  that  he  was  not  wil- 
ling to  be  fevere  in  a  popular  caufe,  or  that  the  harmlefs  behaviour  of  this 
people  (that  came  from  the  weft  of  England  to  the  eaft,  without  mifchief 
almoft,  or  fpoil  of  the  countrey)  did  fomewhat  mollify  him,  and  move 
him  to  compafilon  j  or  laftly,  that  he  made  a  great  difference  between  peo- 
ple that  did  rebel  upon  wantonnefs,  and  them  that  did  rebel  upon  want. 

After  the  Cornijh  men  were  defeated,  there  came  from  Calais  to  the 
king  an  honourable  embaffage  from  the  French  king,  which  had  arrived  at 
Calais  a  month  before,  and  there  was  ftayed  in  refpedl  of  the  troubles,  but 
honourably  entertained  and  defrayed.  The  king,  at  their  firft  coming,  fent 
unto  them,  and  prayed  them  to  have  patience,  till  a  little  fmoak,  that 
was  raifed  in  his  countrey,  were  over,  which  v/ould  foon  be  :  Slighting 
(as  his  manner  was)  that  openly,  which  neverthelefs  he  intended  ferioufly. 

This  embaffage  concerned  no  great  affair,  but  only  the  prolongation  of 
days  for  payment  of  monies,  and  fome  other  particulars  of  the  frontiers. 
And  it  was  (indeed)  but  a  wooing  embaffage,  with  good  refpeds  to  entertain 
the  king  in  good  affe<ftion  ;  but  nothing  was  done,  or  handled,  to  the  dero- 
gation of  the  king's  late  treaty  with  the  Italians. 

But  during  the  time  that  the  Cornijh  men  were  in  their  march  towards 
London,  the  king  of  Scotland  well  advertifed  of  all  that  paffed,  and  know- 
ing himfelf  fure  of  war  from  England,  whenfoever  thofe  ftirs  were  appea- 
fed,  negledied  not  his  opportunity  :  But  thinking  the  king  had  his  hands 
full,  entered  the  frontiers  of  England  again  with  an  army,  and  befieged  the 
caftle  of  Norham  in  perfon,  with  part  of  his  forces,  fending  the  reft  to  fo- 
rage the  countrey.  But  Fox  biftiop  of  Durefm,  (a  wife  man,  and  one  that 
eould  fee  through  the  prefent  to  the  future,)  doubting  as  much  before,  had 
caufedhis  caftle  of  Norham  to  be  ftrongly  fortified,  and  furniflied  with  all 
kind  of  munition  :  and  had  manned  it  likewife  with  a  very  great  number 
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of  tall  fold  iers,  more  than  for  the  proportion  of  the  caftle,  reckoning  rather 
Upon  a  fliarp  affault,  than  a  long  ficge.  And  for  the  countrey  likewife,  he 
had  caufed  the  people  to  withdraw  their  cattle  and  goods  into  faft  places, 
that  were  not  eafy  of  approach;  and  fent  in  poft  to  the  earl  oi  Surrey  (who 
was  not  far  off  in  Torkpnre)  to  come  in  diligence  to  the  fuccour.  So  as  the 
Scotijh  king  both  failed  of  doing  good  upon  the  caftle,  and  his  men  had 
but  a  catching  harveft  of  their  fpoils :  And  When  he  underftood  that  the 
earl  of  Surrey  was  coming  on  with  great  forces,  he  returned  back  into  Scot' 
land.  The  earl  finding  the  caftle  freed,  and  the  enemy  retired,  purfued 
with  all  celerity  into  Scotland,  hoping  to  haVe  overtaken  the  Scotijh  king, 
and  to  have  given  him  battel.  But  not  attaining  him  in  time,  fate  down 
before  the  caftle  of  Aton,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  places  (then  efteemed)  be- 
tween Berwick  and  Edinburgh,  which  in  a  fmall  time  he  took.  And  foon 
after,  the  Scotip  king  retiring  farther  into  his  countrey,  and  the  weather 
being  extraordinary  foul  and  ftormy,  the  earl  returned  into  England.  So  that 
the  expeditions  on  both  parts  were  (in  eifed)  but  a  caftle  taken,  and  a  caftle 
diftreffed  ;  not  anfwerable  to  the  puilTance  of  the  forcesj  nor  to  the  heat  of 
the  quarrel,  nor  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  expedlation. 

Amongst  thefe  troubles,    both  civil  and  external,  came  into  England 
from  Spain,  Peter  Hialas,  fome  call  him  Elias,  (furely  he  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  good  hap  that  we  enjoy  at  this  day :    for  his  embaftage  fet  the 
truce  between  England  and  Scotland -,  the  truce  drew  on  the  peace,   the 
peace  the  marriage,  and  the  marriage  the  union  of  the  kingdoms)  a  mart 
of  great  wifdom,  and  (as  thofe  times  were)  not  unlearned;  fent  from ivrJ/- 
nando  and  IJabella  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  unto  the  king,   to  treat  a  mar- 
riage between  Katharine  their  fecond  daughter,  and  prince  Arthur,     This 
treaty  was  by  hirn  fet  in  a  very  good  way,  and  almoft  brought  to  perfedlion. 
But  it  fo  fell  out  by  the  way,  that  upon  fome  conference  which  he  had  with 
the  king  touching  this  bufinefs,  the  king  (who  had  a  great  dexterity  in  get- 
ting fuddenly  into  the  bofom  of  embafladors  of  foreign  princes,  if  he  liked 
the  men  ;  infomuch  as  he  would  many  times  communicate  with  them  of  his 
own  affairs,  yea,  and  employ  them  in  his  fervice)  fell  into  fpeech  and  dil- 
courfe  incidently.  concerning  the  ending  of  the  debates  and  differences  with 
Scotland.     For  the  king  naturally  did  not  love  the  barren  wars  with  Scot- 
land, though  he  made  his  profit  of  the  noife  of  them.     And  he  wanted  not 
in  the  council  of  Scotland^  thofe  that  would  advife  their  king  to  meet  him 
at  the  half  way,  and  to  give  over  the  war  with  England,  pretending  to  be 
good  patriots,  but  indeed  favouring  the  affairs  of  the  king.     Only  his  heart 
was  too  great  to  begin  with  Scotland  for  the  motion  of  peace.     On  the 
other  fide,  he  had  met  with  an  ally  oi  Ferdinando  oi  Aragon,  as  fit  for  his 
turn  as  could  be.     For  after  that  king  Ferdinando  had  upon  aflured  confi- 
dence of  the  marriage  to  fucceed,  taken  upon  him  the  perfon  of  a  fraternal 
ally  to  the  king,  he  would  not  let  (in  a  Spanijh  gravity)  to  counfel  the 
king  in  his  own  affairs.     And  the  king  on  his  part  not  being  wanting  to 
himfelf,  but  making  ufe  of  every  man's  humours,  made  his  advantage  of 
this  in  fuch  things  as  he  thought  either  not  decent,  or  not  pleafint  to  pro- 
ceed from  himlclf,  putting  them  off  as  done  by  the  counfel  of  Ferdinando. 
"Wherefore  he  was  content  that  Hialas  (as  in  a  matter  moVed  and  advifed 
from  Hialas  himfelf)  ftiould  go  into  Scotland,  to  treat  of  a  concord  be- 
tween the  two  kings.    Hialas  took  it  upon  him,  and  coming  lO  the  Scotijh 
king,  after  he  had  with  much  art  brought  king  James  to  hearken  to  the 
more  fafe  and  quiet  counfels,  v/rote  unto  the  king,  that  he  hoped  that 
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peace  would  with  no  great  difficulty  cement  and  dole,  if  he  would  fend 
fome  wife  and  temperate  counfellor  of  his  own,  that  might  treat  of  the 
conditions.  Whereupon  the  king  directed  bifhop  Fox,  (who  at  that  time 
was  at  his  caftle  of  Norham)  to  confer  with  Hialas,  and  they  both  to  treat 
with  fome  commiffioners  deputed  from  the  Scotifi  King.  The  commifTio- 
ners  on  both  fides  met.  But  after  much  difpute  upon  the  articles  and  con- 
ditions of  peace,  propounded  upon  either  part,  they  could  not  conclude  a 
peace.  The  chief  impediment  thereof,  was  the  demand  of  the  king  to 
have  Perkin  delivered  into  his  hands,  as  a  reproach  to  all  kings,  and  a  per- 
fon  not  protedled  by  the  law  of  nations.  The  king  of  Scotland  on  the 
other  fide  peremptorily  denied  fo  to  do,  faying,  that  he  (for  his  part)  was  no 
competent  judge  oi  Perkins  title.  But  that  he  had  received  him  as  a  fup- 
pliant,  protefted  him  as  a  perfon  fled  for  refuge,  efpoufed  him  with  his 
kinfwoman,  and  aided  him  with  his  arms,  upon  the  belief  that  he  was  a 
prince.  And  therefore  that  he  could  not  now  with  his  honour  fo  unrip  and 
(in  a  fort)  put  a  lye  upon  all  that  he  had  faid  and  done  before,  as  to  deliver 
him  up  to  his  enemies.  The  bifliop  likewife  (who  had  certain  proud  in- 
ftruftions  from  the  king,  at  the  leaft  in  the  front,  though  there  were  a 
phant  claufe  at  the  foot,  that  remitted  all  to  thebifhop's  difcretion,  and  re- 
quired him  by  no  means  to  break  off  in  ill  terms)  after  that  he  had  failed 
to  obtain  the  delivery  of  Perkin^  did  move  a  fecond  point  of  his  inftrudtions, 
which  was,  that  the  ScotiJIo  king  would  give  the  king  an  interview  in  per- 
fon at  Newcajik.  But  this  being  reported  to  the  Scotijh  king,  his  anfwer 
was,  that  he  meant  to  treat  a  peace,  and  not  to  go  a  begging  for  it.  The 
bifhop  alfo  (according  to  another  article  of  his  inftruftions)  demanded  refti- 
tution  of  the  fpoils  taken  by  the  Scots,  or  damages  for  the  fame.  But  the 
Scotijh  commiffioners  anfwered,  that  that  was  but  as  water  fpilt  upon  the 
ground,  which  could  not  be  gotten  up  again  ;  and  that  the  king's  people 
were  better  able  to  bear  the  lofs,  than  their  mafter  to  repair  it.  But  in  the 
end  (as  perfons  capable  of  reafon)  on  both  fides  they  made  rather  a  kind  of 
recefs,  than  a  breach  of  treaty,  and  concluded  upon  a  truce  for  fome  months 
following.  But  the  king  of  Scotland,  though  he  would  not  formally  retradl 
his  judgment  oi  Perkin,  wherein  he  had  engaged  himfelf  fo  far,  yet  in  his 
private  opinion,  upon  often  fpeech  with  the  Englijl:men,  and  divers  other 
advertifements,  began  to  fufped;  him  for  a  counterfeit.  Wherefore  in  a  no- 
ble fafhion  he  called  him  unto  him,  and  recounted  the  benefits  and  favours 
that  he  had  done  him  in  making  him  his  ally,  and  in  provoking  a  mighty 
and  opulent  king  by  an  offenlive  war  in  his  quarrel,  for  the  fpace  of  two 
years  together.  Nay  more,  that  he  had  refufed  an  honourable  peace, 
whereof  he  had  a  fair  offer,  if  he  would  have  delivered  him  ;  and  that  to 
keep  his  promife  with  him,  he  had  deeply  offended  both  his  nobles  and  peo- 
ple, whom  he  might  not  hold  in  any  long  difcontent :  And  therefore  re- 
quired him  to  think  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  to  chufe  out  fome  fitter  place 
for  his  exile.  Telling  him  withal,  that  he  could  not  fay,  but  the  Englijh 
had  forfaken  him  before  the  ScotiJJj;  for  that  upon  two  feveral  trials,  none 
had  declared  themfelves  on  his  fide.  But  neverthelefs  he  would  make  good 
what  he  faid  to  him  at  his  firfl  receiving,  which  was,  that  he  fhould  not 
repent  him,  for  putting  himfelf  into  his  hands  ;  for  that  he  would  not  caft 
him  off,  but  help  him  with  fliipping  and  means  to  tranfport  him  where 
he  fhould  defire.  Perkin  not  defcending  at  all  from  his  flage-like  greatnefs, 
anfwered  the  king  in  few  words,  that  he  faw  his  time  was  not  yet  come ; 
but  whatfoever  his  fortunes  were,  he  fliould  both  think  and  fpeak  honour  of 
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the  king.  Taking  his  leave,  he  would  not  think  on  Flanders,  doubting  it 
was  but  hollow  ground  for  him,  (ince  the  treaty  of  the  arch- duke  conclu- 
ded the  year  before ;  but  took  his  lady,  and  fuch  followers  as  would  not 
leave  him,  and  failed  over  into  Ireland. 

This  twelfth  year  of  the  king,  a  little  before  this  time,  pope  Alexander 
(who  loved  beft  thofe  princes  that  were  fartheft  off,  and  with  whom  he  had 
leaft  to  do)  taking  very  thankfully  the  king's  late  entrance  into  league  for  the 
defence  of  Italy,  did  remunerate  him  with  an  hallowed  fword  and  cap  of 
maintenance,  lent  by  his  nuncio.  Pope  Innocent  had  done  the  like,  but  it 
was  not  received  in  that  glory  :  for  the  king  appointed  the  mayor  and  his 
brethren  to  meet  the  pope's  orator  at  London  bridge,  and  all  the  ftreets  be- 
tween the  bridge  foot  and  the  palace  of  Paul's  (where  the  king  then  lay) 
were  garniflied  with  the  citizens,  ftanding  in  their  hveries.  And  the  mor- 
row after,  (being  Alhallows  day)  the  king,  attended  with  many  of  his  pre- 
lates, nobles,  and  principal  courtiers,  went  in  proceffion  to  Paul's,  and  the 
cap  and  fword  were  born  before  him.  And  after  the  proceffion,  the  king 
himfelf  remaining  feated  in  the  quire,  the  lord  archbifliop,  upon  the  greece 
of  the  quire,  made  a  long  oration  :  fetting  forth  the  greatnefs  and  eminency 
of  that  honour  which  the  pope  (in  thefe  ornaments  and  enfigns  of  benedic- 
tion) had  done  the  king  ;  and  how  rarely,  and  upon  what  high  deferts,  they 
ufed  to  be  beftowed  :  And  then  receited  the  king's  principal  a(fts  and  merits, 
which  had  made  him  appear  worthy  in  the  eyes  of  his  holinefs,  of  this 
great  honour. 

All  this  while  the  rebellion  ofCor?twal,  (whereof  we  have  fpoken)  feem- 
ed  to  have  no  relation  to  Per  kin ;  fave  that  perhaps  Perkiris  proclamation 
had  ftricken  upon  the  right  vein,  in  promifing  to  lay  down  exad:ions  and 
payments,  and  fo  had  made  them  now  and  then  have  a  kind  thought  on 
Perkin.  But  now  thefe  bubbles  by  much  flirring  began  to  meet,  as  they 
ufe  to  do  upon  the  top  of  water.  The  king's  lenity  (by  that  time  the  Cor- 
nijh  rebels,  who  were  taken  and  pardoned,  and  as  it  was  fiid,  many  of 
them  fold  by  them  that  had  taken  them,  for  twelve  pence  and  two  (hillings  a 
piece,  were  come  down  into  their  countrey)  had  rather  imboldened  them 
than  reclaimed  them;  infomuch  as  they  fluck  not  to  fay  to  their  neighbours 
and  countreymen,  that  the  king  did  well  to  pardon  them,  for  that  he  knew 
he  fhould  leave  few  fubjedls  in  England.,  if  he  hanged  all  that  were  of  their 
mind  :  and  began  whetting  and  inciting  one  another  to  renew  the  commo- 
tion. Some  of  the  fubtilelf  of  them  hearing  of  Perkins  being  in  Ireland, 
found  means  to  fend  to  him  to  let  him  know,  that  if  he  would  come 
over  to  them,  they  would  ferve  him. 

When  Perkin  heard  this  news,  he  began  to  take  heart  again,  and  ad- 
vifed  upon  it  with  his  council,  which  were  principally  three;  Heme  a  mer- 
cer, that  had  fled  for  debt  5  Skelton  a  tailor,  and  AJiley  a  fcrivcner  ;  for  fe- 
cretary  Prion  was  gone.  Thefe  told  him,  that  he  was  mightily  overfeen, 
both  when  he  went  into  Kent,  and  when  he  went  into  Scotland ;  the  one 
being  a  place  fo  near  London,  and  under  the  king's  nofe ;  and  the  other  a 
nation  fo  diftafled  with  the  people  of  England,  that  if  they  had  loved  him 
never  fo  well,  yet  they  would  never  have  taken  his  part  in  that  company. 
But  if  he  had  been  fo  happy,  as  to  have  been  in  Cornwal  at  the  firfl,  when 
the  people  began  to  take  arms  there,  he  had  been  crowned  at  JVejlmin/ler 
before  this  time.  For  thele  kings  (as  he  had  now  experience)  would  fell 
poor  princes  for  {hoes.  But  he  muft  rely  wholly  upon  people ;  and  there- 
fore advifed  him  to  fail  over  with  all  poffible  fpeed  into  Carnival:  which 
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accordingly  he  did  ;  having  in  his  company  four  fmall  barks,  with  fomc 
fixfcore  or  fevenfcore  fighting  men.  He  arrived  in  September  at  JVhitfand- 
Bay,  and  forthwith  came  to  Bodmin  tlie  blackfmith's  town;  where  there 
afTembled  unto  him  to  the  number  of  three  thoufand  men  of  the  rude  peo- 
ple. There  he  fet  forth  a  new  proclamation,  ftroaking  the  people  with 
fair  promifes,  and  humouring  them  with  invtdtives  againfl  the  king  and 
his  government.  And  as  it  fareth  with  fmoke,  that  never  lofeth  it  felf  till 
it  be  at  the  higheft;  he  did  now  before  his  end  raife  his  flyle,  entitling 
himfelf  no  more  Richard  duke  of  Tork,  but  Richard  the  fourth  king  of 
England.  His  council  advifed  him  by  all  means  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of 
feme  good  walled  town  ;  as  well  to  make  his  men  find  the  fweetnefs  of  rich 
fpoils,  and  to  allure  to  him  all  loofe  and  loft  people,  by  like  hopes  of 
booty  ;  as  to  be  a  fure  retreat  to  his  forces,  in  cafe  they  fl^ould  have  any 
ill  day,  or  unlucky  chance  in  the  field.  Wherefore  they  took  heart  to  them, 
and  went  on,  and  befieged  the  city  oi Exeler,  the  principal  town  for  ftrength 
and  wealth  in  thofe  parts. 

When  they  were  come  before  Exeter,  they  forbare  to  ufe  any  force  at 
the  firft,  but  made  continual  (liouts  and  outcries  to  terrify  the  inhabitants." 
They  did  likewife  in  divers  places  call  and  talk  to  them  from  under  the 
walls,  to  join  with  them,  and  be  of  their  party ;  telling  them,  that  the 
king  would  make  them  another  London,  if  they  would  be  the  firft  town 
that  fliould  acknowledge  him.  But  they  had  not  the  wit  to  fend  to  them 
in  any  orderly  tafliion,  agents,  or  chofen  men,  to  tempt  them,  and  to  treat 
with  them.  The  citizens  on  their  part  fhewed  themfelves  ftout  and  loyal 
fubjedis :  neither  was  there  fo  much  as  any  tumult  or  divifion  amongft 
them,  but  all  prepared  themfelves  for  a  valiant  defence,  and  making  good 
the  town.  For  well  they  faw,  that  the  rebels  were  of  no  fuch  number  or 
power,  that  they  needed  to  fear  them  as  yet;  and  well  they  hoped,  that  be- 
fore their  numbers  increafed,  the  king's  fuccours  would  come  in.  And  how- 
foever,  they  thought  it  the  extreamejt  of  evils,  to  put  themfelves  at  the  mer- 
cy of  thofe  hungry  and  diforderly  people.  Wherefore  fetting  all  things  in 
good  order  within  the  town,  they  neverthelefs  let  down  with  cords  from 
feveral  parts  of  the  walls  privily,  feveral  meffengers  (that  if  one  came  to 
mifchance,  another  might  pafs  on)  which  fliould  advertife  the  king  of  the 
ftate  of  the  town,  and  implore  his  aid.  PerkinnM'o  doubted,  that  fuccours 
would  come  e'er  long ;  and  therefore  refolved  to  ufe  his  utmoft  force  to 
aflliult  the  town.  And  for  that  purpofe  having  mouiitcd  fcaling  ladders  in 
divers  places  upon  the  walls,  made  at  the  fame  inftant  an  attempt  to  force 
one  of  the  gates.  But  having  no  artillery  nor  engines,  and  finding  that  he 
could  do  no  good  by  ramming  with  logs  of  timber,  nor  by  the  ufe  of  iron 
bars,  and  iron  crows,  and  fuch  other  means  at  hand,  he  had  no  way  left 
him  but  to  fet  one  of  the  gates  on  fire,  which  he  did.  But  the  citizens 
well  perceiving  the  danger,  before  the  gate  could  be  fully  confum-'d,  block- 
ed up  the  gate,  and  foine  fpace  about  it  on  the  infide,  with  faggots  and 
other  fuel,  which  they  likewife  fet  on  fire,  and  fo  repulfed  fire  with  fire. 
And  in  the  mean  time  raifed  up  rampiers  of  earth,  and  caft  up  deep  trench- 
es, to  ferve  inftead  of  wall  and  gate.  And  ior  the  /caladoes,  they  had  fo 
bad  fuccefs,  as  the  rebels  were  driven  from  the  walls  with  the  lofs  of  two 
hundred  men. 

The  king,  when  he  heard  of  Perkins  fiege  oi Exeter,  made  fport  with 
it,  and  faid  to  them  that  were  about  him,  that  the  king  of  rake-hells  was 
landed  in  the  weft,  and  that  he  hoped  nov/  to  have  the  honour  to  fee  him, 
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which  he  could  never  yet  do.     And  rt  appeared  plainly  to  thofe  that  were 
about  the  king,  that  he  was  indeed  much  joyed  with  the  news  of  Perkins 
being  in  Efiglijh  ground,  where  he  could  have  no  retreat  by  land  ;  thinking 
now,  that  hefliould  be  cured  of  thofe  privy  ftitches,  which  he  had  had  long 
about  his  heart,  and  had  fometimes  broken  his  fleep  in  the  midfl  of  all  his 
felicity.     And  to  fet  all  mens  hearts  on  fire,  he  did  by  all  pofTible  means  let 
it  appear,   that  thofe  that  fhould  now  do  him  fervice  to  make  an  end  of 
thefe  troubles,  fliould  be  no  lefs  accepted  of  him,  than  he  that  came  upon 
the  eleventh  hour,  and  had  the  whole  wages  of  the  day.     Therefore  now 
(like  the  end  of  a  play)  a  great  number  came  upon  the  ftage  at  once.     He 
fent  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  the  [oxd.  Brook,  and  fir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  with 
expedite  forces  to  fpeed  to  Exeter  to  the  refcue  of  the  town,  and  to  fpread 
the  fame  of  his  own  following  in  perfon  with  a  royal  army.     The  earl  of 
Devonjinre,  and  his  fon,  with  the  Carews,  and  the  Fulfordes,  and  other  prin- 
cipal perfons  of  Dcvoiijhire,  (uncalled  from  the  court,  but  hearing  that  the 
king's  heart  was  fo  much  bent  upon  this  fervice)  made  hafte  with  troops 
that  they  had  raifed,  to  be  the  firfl:  that  fhould  fuccour  the  city  of  Exeter^ 
and  prevent  the  king's  fuccours.     The  duke  of  Buckingham  likewife,  with 
many  brave  gentlemen,  put  themfelves  in  arms,  not  flaying  either  the  king's 
or  the  lord  chamberlain's  coming  on,  but  making  a  body  of  forces  of  them- 
felves, the  more  to  endear  their  merit ;  fignifying  to  the  king  their  readi- 
nefs,  and  defiring  to  know  his  pleafure.     So  that  according  to  the  proverb, 
in  the  coming  down,  every  faint  did  help. 

Perkin  hearing  this  thunder  of  arms,  and  preparations  againft  him 
from  fo  many  parts,  raifed  his  fiege,  and  marched  to  Tamiton  ;  beginning 
already  to  iquint  one  eye  upon  the  crown,  and  another  upon  the  fandluary. 
Though  the  Cornijlj  men  were  become  like  metal  often  fired  and  quenched, 
churlifh,  and  that  would  fooner  break  than  bow  ;  fwearing  and  vowing  not 
to  leave  him,  till  the  uttermoft  drop  of  their  blood  were  fpilt.  He  was  at 
his  rifing  from  Exeter  between  fix  and  feven  thoufand  ftrong,  many  having 
come  unto  him  after  he  was  fet  before  Exeter,  upon  fame  of  fo  great  an 
enterprize,  and  to  partake  of  the  fpoil ;  though  upon  the  raifing  of  his  fiege 
fome  did  flip  away.  When  he  was  come  near  Taunton,  he  difi"embed  all 
fear,  and  feemed  all  the  day  to  ufe  diligence,  in  preparing  all  things  ready 
to  fight.  But  about  midnight,  he  fled  with  threefcore  horle  to  Beivley  in  the 
new  forefl;,  where  he  and  divers  of  his  company  regiflrcd  themfelves  fan- 
d:uary  men,  leaving  his  CornijJd  men  to  the  four  winds.  But  yet  thereby 
eafing  them  of  their  vow,  and  ufing  his  wonted  compaflion,  not  to  be  by 
when  his  fubjefts  blood  fhould  be  fpilt.  The  king,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of 
Perkins  fight,  fent  prefently  five  hundred  horfe  to  purfue  and  apprehend 
him,  before  he  fliould  get  either  to  the  fea,  or  to  that  fame  little  ifland,  called 
a  fandluary.  But  they  came  too  late  for  the  latter  of  thefe.  Therefore  all 
they  could  do,  was  to  befet  the  fandluary,  and  to  maintain  a  flrong  watch 
about  it,  till  the  king's  pleafure  were  farther  known.  As  for  the  reft  of 
the  rebels,  they  (being  defl:ituted  of  their  head)  without  fi:roke  flricken,  fub- 
mitted  themfelves  unto  the  king's  mercy.  And  the  king,  who  commonly 
drew  blood  (as  phyficians  do)  rather  to  fave  life  than  to  fpill  it,  and  was 
never  cruel  when  he  was  fecure ;  now  he  faw  the  danger  was  paft,  par- 
doned them  all  in  the  end,  except  fome  few  defperate  perfons,  which  he 
referved  to  be  executed,  the  better  to  fet  off  his  mercy  towards  the  reft. 
There  were  alfo  fent  with  all  fpeed  fome  horfe  to  i^mx.  Michael's  mount  in 
Cornwall,  where  the  lady  Katharine  Gordon  was  left  by  her  hulband,  whom 
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in  all  fortunes  flie  entirely  loved;  adding  the  virtues  of  a  wife,  to  the  virtues 
of  her  fex.  The  king  fent  in  the  greater  diligence,  not  knowing  whether 
flie  might  be  with  child,  whereby  the  bufinefs  would  not  have  ended  hi 
Perh'fi's  perfon.  When  fhe  was  brought  to  the  king,  it  was  commonly 
faid,  that  the  king  received  her  not  only  with  compaflion,  but  with  affection  ; 
pity  giving  more  impreffion  to  her  excellent  beauty.  Wherefore  cotnfort- 
ing  her,  (to  ferve  as  well  his  eye,  as  his  fame)  he  fent  her  to  his  queen  to 
remain  with  her ;  giving  her  very  honourable  allowance  for  the  fupport  of 
her  eftate,  which  (he  enjoyed  both  during  the  king's  life,  and  many  years 
after.  The  name  of  the  Wbite'rofe  (which  had  been  given  to  her  huf- 
band's  falfe  title)  was  continued  in  common  fpeech  to  her  true  beauty. 

The  king  went  forwards  on  his  journey,  and  made  a  joyful  entrance 
into  Exeter,  where  he  gave  the  citizens  great  commendations  and  thanks  ; 
and  taking  the  fword  he  wore  from  his  fide,  he  gave  it  to  the  mayor,  and 
commanded  it  fliould  be  ever  after  carried  before  him.  There  alfo  he 
caufed  to  be  executed  fome  of  the  ring-leaders  of  the  Cornip}  men,  in  facri- 
fice  to  the  citizens,  whom  they  had  put  in  fear  and  trouble.  At  Exeter 
the  king  conlulted  with  his  council  whether  he  fliould  offer  life  to  Per  kin 
if  he  would  quit  the  fandluary,  and  voluntarily  fubmit  himfelf  The  council 
were  divided  in  opinion  :  fome  advifed  the  king  to  take  him  out  of  fanftu- 
ary  perforce,  and  to  put  him  to  death,  as  in  a  cafe  of  neceffity,  which  in 
it  felf  difpenfeth  with  confecrated  places,  and  things :  wherein  they  doubted 
not  alfo  but  the  king  (hould  find  the  pope  tradable  to  ratify  his  deed,  either 
by  declaration,  or  (at  leaft)  by  indulgence.  Others  were  of  opinion,  (fince 
all  was  now  fafe,  and  no  farther  hurt  could  be  done)  that  it  was  not  worth 
the  expofing  of  the  king  to  new  fcandal  and  envy.  A  third  fort  fell  upon 
the  opinion,  that  it  was  not  poffible  for  the  king  ever,  either  to  fatisfy  the 
world  well  touching  the  impofture,  or  to  learn  out  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
fpiracy,  except  by  promife  of  life  and  pardon,  and  other  fair  means,  he 
fliould  get  Pcrkin  into  his  hands.  But  they  did  all  in  their  preambles  much 
bemoan  the  king's  cafe,  with  a  kind  of  indignation  at  his  fortune;  that  a 
prince  of  his  high  wildom  and  virtue,  fhould  have  been  fo  long  and  lb  oft 
exercifed  and  vexed  with  idols.  But  the  king  faid,  that  it  was  the  ve.xation 
of  God  Almighty  himfelf  to  be  vexed  with  idols,  and  therefore  that  that 
was  not  to  trouble  any  of  his  friends :  and  that  for  himfelf,  he  always  de- 
fpifed  them  ;  but  was  grieved  that  they  had  put  his  people  to  fuch  trouble 
and  mifery.  But  (in  conclufion)  he  leaned  to  the  third  opinion,  and  fo 
fent  fome  to  deal  with  Perkin  :  Who  feeing  himfelf  prifoner,  and  deftitute 
of  all  hopes,  having  tried  princes  and  people,  great  and  fmall,  and  found  all 
either  falfe,  faint,  or  unfortunate,  did  gladly  accept  of  the  condition.  The 
king  did  alfo  (while  he  was  at  Exeter)  appoint  the  lord  Darcy,  and  others 
commiflioners,  for  the  finding  of  all  fuch  as  were  of  any  value,  and  had  any 
hand  or  partaking  in  the  aid  or  comfort  oi Perkin,  or  the  Cornijh  men,  either 
in  the  field  or  in  the  flight. 

These  commiffioners  proceeded  with  fuch  firidnefs  and  feverity,  as  did 
much  obfcure  the  king's  mercy  in  fparing  of  blood,  with  the  bleeding  of  (b 
much  treafure.  Perkin  was  brought  unto  the  king's  court,  but  not  to  the 
king's  prefence;  though  the  king  (to  fatisfy  his  curiofity)  faw  him  fome- 
times  out  of  a  window,  or  in  paffage.  He  was  in  Oiew  at  liberty,  but  guard- 
ed with  all  care  and  watch  that  was  poffible,  and  willed  to  follow  the  king 
to  London.  But  from  his  firft  appearance  upon  the  ftage,  in  his  new  per- 
fon of  a  fycophant  or  jugler,  inftead  of  his  former  perfon  of  a  prince,  all 
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men  may  think  how  he  was  expofed  to  the  derifion,  not  only  of  the  cour- 
tiers, but  alfo  of  the  common  people,  who  flocked  about  him  as  he  went  a.- 
long  ;  that  one  might  know  afar  off,  where  the  owl  was,  by  the  flight  of 
birds  :  fome  mocking,  fome  wondering,  fome  curfing,  feme  prying  and 
picking  matter  out  ot  his  countenance  and  gefture  to  talk  of:  So  that  the 
falfe  honour  and  refpefts  which  he  had  fo  long  enjoyed,  was  plentifully  re- 
paid in  fcorn  and  contempt.  As  foon  as  he  was  come  to  Loiidon,  the  king 
gave  alfo  the  city  the  folace  of  this  may-game  :  for  he  was  conveyed  lei- 
furely  on  horfeback  (but  not  in  any  ignominious  fafliion)  through  Cheapfide 
and  Cornhill,  to  the  tower ;  and  from  thence  back  again  to  IVeftminfier^ 
with  the  *churm  of  a  thoufand  taunts  and  reproaches.  But  to  amend  the  •Cum  choro. 
(how,  there  followed  a  little  diftance  o'SPerkin,  an  inward  counfellor  of 
his,  one  that  had  been  ferjeant  farrier  to  the  king.  This  fellow,  whenP^r- 
kin  took  fancftuary,  chofe  rather  to  take  an  holy  habit,  than  an  holy  place, 
and  clad  himfelf  like  an  hermit,  and  in  that  weed  wander'd  about  the  coun- 
trey,  till  he  was  difcovered  and  taken.  But  this  man  was  bound  hand  and 
foot  upon  the  horfe,  and  came  not  back  with  Perkiii,  but  was  left  at  the 
tower,  and  within  few  days  after  executed.  Soon  after,  now  that  Perkin  could 
tell  better  what  himfelf  was,  he  was  diligently  examined}  and  after  hisconfef- 
fion  taken,  an  extract  was  made  of  fuch  parts  of  them,  as  Were  thought  fit 
to  be  divulged,  which  was  printed  and  difperfed  abroad:  wherein  the  king 
did  himfelf  no  right :  for  as  there  was  a  laboured  tale  of  particulars,  of  Per- 
kins tathcr  and  mother,  and  grandfire  and  grandmother,  and  unkles  and 
coulins,  by  names  and  firnames,  and  from  what  places  he  travelled  up  and 
down;  fo  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  purpofe  of  any  thing  concerning  his 
defigns,  or  any  pradlices  that  had  been  held  with  himj  nor  the  duchefs  of 
Burgundy  her  felf,  (that  all  the  world  did  take  knowledge  of,  as  the  perfoa 
that  had  put  life  and  being  into  the  whole  bufinefs,)  fo  much  as  named 
or  pointed  at.  So  that  men  miffing  of  that  they  looked  for,  looked  about 
for  they  knew  not  what,  and  were  in  more  doubt  than  before:  but  the  king 
chofe  rather  not  to  fatisfy,  than  to  kindle  coals.  At  that  time  alfo  it  did  not 
appear  by  any  new  examinations  or  commitments,  that  any  other  perfon  of 
quality  was  difcovered  or  appeached,  though  the  king's  clofenefs  made  that 
a  doubt  dcimant. 

About  this  time  a  great  fire  in  the  night-time  fuddenly  began  at  the 
king's  palace  of  Shene,  near  unto  the  king's  own  lodgings,  whereby  a  great 
part  of  the  building  wasconfumed,  with  muchcoftly  houihold-ftuff,  which 
gave  the  king  occafion  of  building  from  the  ground,  that  fine  pile  of  Rich- 
mond which  is  now  (landing. 

Somewhat  before  this  time  alfo,  there  fell  out  a  memorable  accident  : 
There  was  one  Sebaftian  Gabato,  a  Venetian,  dwelling  in  Brijlol,  a  man 
fcen  and  expert  in  coirnography  and  navigation.  This  man  feeing  the  fuc- 
cefs,  and  emulating  perhaps  the  enterprize  of  Chriftophorus  Columbus  in  that 
fortunate  difcovery  towards  the  fouthwefl,  which  had  been  by  him  made 
fome  fix  years  before,  conceited  with  himfelf,  that  lands  might  likewifebe 
difcovered  towards  the  northwefi.  And  furely  it  may  be  he  had  more  firm 
and  pregnant  conjedures  of  it,  than  Columbwi  had  of  this  at  the  firfl;.  For 
the  two  great  iflands  of  the  old  and  new  world,  being  (in  the  fiiape  and 
making  of  them)  broad  towards  the  north,  and  pointed  towards  the  fouth  ; 
it  is  likely,  that  the  dilcovery  firft  began  where  the  lands  did  nearefi:  meet. 
And  there  had  been  before  that  time  a  difcovery  of  fome  lands,  which  they 
took  to  be  iflands,  and  were  indeed  the  continent  of  AtmrtcUy  towards  the 
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northweft.  And  it  may  be,  that  fome  relation  of  this  nature  coming  after- 
wards to  the  knowledge  of  Cohmbus^  and  by  him  fuoprefled,  (defirous  ra- 
ther to  make  his  enterprize  the  child  of  his  fcience  and  fortune,  than  the 
follower  of  a  former  difcovery)  did  give  him  better  afTurance,  that  all  was 
not  fea,  from  the  weft  of  Europe  and  Africa  unto  Ajia^  than  either  Seneca's 
prophecy,  or  Plato  s  antiquities,  or  the  nature  of  the  tides  and  land-winds, 
and  the  like,  which  were  the  conjedures  that  were  given  out,  whereupon 
he  fhould  have  relied  :  though  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  it  was  likewife  laid 
unto  the  cafual  and  wind-beaten  dilcovery  (a  little  before)  of  a  S/anrJh  pi- 
lot, who  died  in  the  houfe  of  Columbi/s.  But  this  Gabato  bearing  the  king 
in  hand,  that  he  would  find  out  an  illand  endued  vi-ith  rich  commodities, 
procured  him  to  man  and  vicfluala  ftiip  at  Brijlol,  for  the  difcovery  of  that 
ifland :  with  whom  ventured  alfo  three  fmall  fhips  o^  London  merchants, 
fraught  w-ith  fome  grofs  and  flight  wares,  fit  for  commerce  with  birbarous 
people.  He  failed  (as  he  affirmed  at  his  return,  and  made  a  chart  thereof,) 
very  far  weftwards,  with  a  cjuarter  of  the  north,  on  the  north  fide  oiTlerra 
de  Labrador,  until  he  came  to  the  latitude  of  fixty  (t\t\\  degrees  and  an 
half,  finding  the  feas  ftill  open.  It  is  certain  alfo,  that  the  king's  fortune 
had  a  tender  of  that  great  empire  of  the  Jf^ft-Lidies.  Neither  was  it  a  re- 
fufal  on  the  king's  part,  but  a  delay  by  accident,  that  put  by  fo  great  an 
acqueft  :  for  C/jr/J/opbonis  Co/umbus  refukd  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  (who 
would  not  embrace  at  once  both  eaft  and  weft)  employed  his  Brother  Bar- 
tbohmaeiis  Cohmbia  unto  king  Henry,  to  negotiate  for  his  difcovery :  and  it 
fo  fortuned,  that  he  was  taken  by  pirates  at  fea,  by  which  accidental  impe- 
diment he  was  long  e'er  became  to  the  king  :  fo  long,  that  before  he  had 
obtained  a  capitulation  with  the  king  for  his  brother,  the  enterprize  by  him 
was  atchieved,  and  fo  the  Weft-Indies  by  providence  were  then  referved  foi" 
the  crown  of  Cajlile.  Yet  this  fliarpen'd  the  king  fo,  that  not  only  in  this 
voyage,  but  again  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  likewife  in  the 
eighteenth  thereof,  he  granted  forth  new  commifilons  for  the  difcovery  and 
inverting  of  unknown  lands. 

In  this  fourteenth  year  alfo  (by  God's  wonderful  providence,  thatboweth 
things  unto  his  will,  and  hangeth  great  weights  upon  fmall  wires)  there  fell 
out  a  trifling  and  untoward  accident,  that  drew  on  great  and  happy  effedls. 
During  the  truce  wkh  Scotland,  there  werecertain  Scoti/h  young  gentlemen 
that  came  into  Norham  town,  and  there  made  merry  with  fome  of  the 
Eng I iJJj  of^  the  town  :  And  having  little  to  do,  went  fometimes  forth,  and 
would  ftand  looking  upon  the  caftle.  Some  of  the  garifon  of  the  eaftle, 
obferving  this  their  doing  twice  or  thrice,  and  having  not  their  minds  purg- 
ed of  the  late  ill  blood  of  hoftility,  either  fufpefted  them,  or  quarrelled  them 
for  fpies  :  whereupon  they  fell  at  ill  words,  and  from  words  to  blows  ;  fo 
that  many  were  wounded  of  either  fide,  and  the  ScotiJ/j  men,  (being  ftran- 
gers  in  the  town)  had  the  worft  ;  infomuch  as  fome  of  them  were  flain,  and 
the  reft  made  hafte  home.  The  matter  being  complained  on,  and  often 
debated  before  the  wardens  of  the  marches  of  both  fides,  and  no  good  or- 
der taken;  the  king  of  Scotland  took  it  to  himfelf,  and  being  much  kindled, 
fenta  herald  to  the  king  to  make  proteftation,  that  if  reparation  were  not 
done,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  truce,  his  king  did  denounce  war. 
The  king  (who  had  often  tryed  fortune,  and  was  inclined  to  peace)  made 
anfwer,  that  what  had  been  done,  was  utterly  againfthis  will,  and  without 
his  privity  :  but  if  the  garifon  foldiers  had  been  in  fault,  he  would  fee 
them  puniflied,  and  the  truce  in  all  points  to  be  prcfervcd.  But  this  anfwer 
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feerned  to  the  Scotip  king  but  a  delay,  to  make  the  complaint  breatheout 
with  time;  and  therefore  it   did  rather  cxafperate  him,    than  fatisfy  him. 
Birtiop  Fox,  underftanding  from  the  king  that  the  Srotijh  k\r\g  wasflill  dif- 
content  and  impatient,  being  troubled  that  the  occafion  of  breaking  of  the 
truce  fhould  grow  from  his  men,  fent  many  humble  and  deprecatory  let- 
ters to  the  Scotijh  king  to  appeafe  him.   Whereupon  lungyamcs,  mollified 
by  the  bifhop's  fubmiffive  and  eloquent  letters,  wrote  back  unto  him,   that 
though  he  were  in  part  moved  by  his  letters,  yet  he  fhould  not  be  fully  fa- 
tisfied,  except  he  fpake  v/ith  him,  as  well  about  the  compounding  of  the 
prefcnt  differences,  as  about  other  matters  that  might  concern  the  good  of 
both  kingdoms.     The  biihop  advifmg  firft  with  the  king,  took  his  journey 
for  Scotland.     The  meeting  was  at  Melrojs,  an  abbey  of  the  Cijiercians^ 
where  the  king  then  abode.     The  king  firft   roundly  uttered  unto  the  bi- 
/hop  his  offence  conceived,  for  the  infolent  breach  of  truce,  by  his  men  of 
NorhamcsLQiXt.:    whercunto  bifliop  Fox  made  fuch  an  humble  and   fmooth 
anfwcr,  asit  was  like  oil  into  the  wound,  whereby  it  began  to  heal:  and 
this  was  done  in  the  prefence  of  the  king  and  his  council.     After,  the  king 
fpake  wiih  the  biihop  apart,   and  opened  himfelf  unto  him,  faying,    that 
thefe  temporary  truces  and  peaces  were  foon  made,  and  foon  broken  ;  but 
that  he  dtfired  a  llraiter  amity  with  the  king  of  Kngland,    diicovering  his 
mind;  that  if  the  king  would  give  him  in  marriage  the  lady  Margaret  his 
eldeft  daughter,  that  indeed  might  be  a  knot  indiffoluble.     That  he  knew 
well  what  place  and  authority  the  bifhop  defervedly  had  with  his  mafter  : 
therefore,  if  he  would  take  the  bufinefs  to  heart,  and  deal  in  it  effcd:ually, 
he  doubted  not  but  it  would  fucceed  well.  Thebifliopanfvvrered  foberly,  that 
he  thought  himfelf  rather  happy  than  worthy,  to  be  an  inftrument  in  fuch  a 
matter,  but  would  do  his  befi  endeavour.  Wherefore  the  bifliop  returning  to 
the  king,  and  giving  account  what  had  paffed,  and  finding  the  king  more 
than  well  difpofed  in  it,  gave  the  king  advice ;  firfl  to  proceed  to  a  conclu- 
fion  of  peace,  and  then  to  go  on  with  the  treaty  of  marriage  by  degrees. 
Hereupon   a    peace  was  concluded,  which    was   publiflied  a  little  before 
Chrijimas,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  to  continue  for  both 
the  kings  lives,  and  the  over-live<-  of  them,  and  a  year  after.    In  this  peace 
there  was  an  article  contained,  that  no  Etiglijh  man  fliould  enter  into  Scot- 
land, and  no  ScotiJJ}  man  into  England,  without  letters  conimendatory  from 
the  kings  of  either  nation.     This  at  the  firft  fight  might  feem  a  means  to 
continue  a  ftrangenefs  between  the  nations  ;  but  it  was  done  to  lock  in  the 
borderers. 

This  year  there  was  alfo  born  to  the  king  a  third  fon,  who  was  chri- 
ften'd  by  the  name  of  Edmund,  and  (hortly  after  died.  And  much  about 
the  fame  time  came  news  of  the  death  oi Charles  the  French  king,  for  whom 
there  were  celebrated  folemn  and  princely  obfequies. 

It  was  not  long  but  Perkin  (who  was  made  of  quickfilver,  which  is  hard 
to  hold  or  imprifon)  began  to  iHr.  For  deceiving  his  keepers,  he  took  him 
to  his  heels,  and  made  fpeed  to  the  fea-coafts.  But  prclently  all  corners  were 
laid  for  him,  and  fuch  diligent  purfuit  and  fearch  made,  as  he  was  fain  to 
turn  back,  and  get  him  to  the  houfe  of  Bethlcheni,  called  the  priory  of 
Skene,  (which  had  the  privilege  of  fanifluary)  and  put  himfelf  into  the 
liands  of  the  prior  of  that  monaftery.  Theprior  was  thought  an  holy  man, 
and  much  reverenced  in  thofe  days.  He  came  to  the  king,  and  befcught  the 
king  for  Perkifis  life  only,  leaving  hun  otherwife  to  the  king's  difcretion. 
Many  about  the  king  were  again  more  hot  than  ever,  to  have  the  king  to 
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take  him  forth,  and  hang  him.  But  the  king,  (that  had  an  high  ftomacli, 
and  could  not  hate  any  that  he  defpifed)  bid,  take  him  forth,  and  fet  the 
knave  in  theltocks.  And  fo  promifing  the  prior  his  Hfe,  he  caufed  him  to 
he  broueht  forth.  And  within  two  or  three  days  after,  upon  a  fcaffold 
iht  up  in  the  palace  court  at  Weftmiiiller,  he  was  fettered  and  fet  in  the 
flocks  for  a  whole  day.  And  the  next  day  after,  the  like  was  done  by  him 
at  the  crofs  in  Cheapfide,  and  in  both  places  he  read  his  confeffion,  of 
which  we  made  mention  before  ;  and  was  from  Cheap/ide  conveyed  and  lay- 
ed  up  in  the  tower.  Notwithftanding  all  this,  the  king  was  (as  was  partly 
touched  before)  grown  to  be  fuch  a  partner  with  fortune,  as  no  body  could 
tell  what  aftions  the  one,  and  what  the  other  owned.  For  it  was  believed 
generally,  that  Ferkin  was  betrayed,  and  that  this  efcape  was  not  without 
the  king's  privity,  who  had  him  all  the  time  of  his  flight  in  a  line;  and  that 
the  king  did  this,  to  pick  a  quarrel  to  him  to  put  him  to  death,  and  to  be 
rid  of  him  at  once :  but  this  is  not  probable.  For  that  the  fame  inftru- 
menis  who  obferved  him  in  his  flight,  might  have  kept  him  from  getting 
into  fanftuary. 

But  it  was  ordained,  that  this  winding-ivy  of  a  Plantagenet,  fliould  kill 
the  true  tree  it  felf  For  Perkifi,  after  he  had  been  a  while  in  the  tower, 
began  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  the  fwour  and  kindnefs  of  his  keepers,  fer- 
vants  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower  fir  JohnDigby,  being  four  in  number; 
StJ-angenvays,  Bleivet,  Afi'wood  and  long  Roger.  Thefe  varlets,  with  moun- 
tains of  promifeshe  fought  to  corrupt,  to  obtain  his  efcape  ;  but  knowing 
well,  that  his  own  fortunes  were  made  fo  contemptible,  as  he  could  feed  no 
man's  hopes,  (and  by  hopes  he  muft  work,  for  rewards  he  had  none)  he 
had  contrived  with  himfelf  a  vafl:  and  tragical  plot ;  which  was,  to  draw 
into  his  company  Edward  Plantagenet  earl  of  JFarwick,  then  prifoner  in 
the  tower  ;  whom  the  weary  life  of  a  long  imprifonment,  and  the  often 
and  renewing  fears  of  being  put  to  death,  had  foftned  to  take  any  impref- 
fion  of  counfel  for  his  liberty.  This  young  prince  he  thought  thefe  fervants 
would  look  upon,  though  not  upon  himfelf:  and  therefore  after  that  by 
fome  mefTage  by  one  or  two  of  them,  he  had  tafted  of  the  earl's  content ; 
it  was  agreed  that  thefe  four  fliould  murder  their  mafter  the  lieutenant  fe- 
cretly  in  the  night,  and  make  their  befl:  of  fuch  money  and  portable  goods 
of  his,  as  they  fliould  find  ready  at  hand,  and  get  the  keys  of  the  tower,  and 
prefenlly  let  forth  Perkifi  and  the  earl.  But  this  confpiracy  was  revealed  in 
time,  before  it  could  be  executed.  And  in  this  again  the  opinion  of  the 
king's  great  wifdom  did  furcharge  him  with  a  finifter  fame,  that  Perkin 
was  but  his  bait,  to  entrap  the  earl  o^lVarwick.  And  in  the  very  inftant 
while  this  confpiracy  was  in  working,  (as  if  that  alfo  had  been  the  king's 
induflry)  it  was  fatal,  that  there  fliould  break  forth  a  counterfeit  carl  of 
War^dck^  a  cordwainer's  fon,  whofe  name  was  Ralph  Wilford  -,  a  young 
man  taught  and  fet  on  by  an  Aiigiijlhi  friar,  called  Patrick.  They  both 
from  the  parts  of  Suffolk,  came  forwards  into  Kent,  where  they  did  not  only 
privily  and  underhand  give  out,  that  this  Wilford  was  the  true  earl  of  IVar- 
wick,  but  alfo  the  friar  finding  fome  light  credence  in  the  people,  took  the 
boldnefs  in  the  pulpit  to  declare  as  much,  and  to  incite  the  people  to  come 
in  to  his  aid.  Whereupon  they  were  both  prefently  apprehended,  and  the 
young  fellow  executed,  and  the  friar  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment. 
This  alfo  happening  fo  opportunely,  to  reprefent  the  danger  to  the  king's 
eftate  from  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  thereby  to  colour  the  king's  feverity 
that  followed  ;  together  with  the  madnefs  of  the  friar  fo  vainly  and  defpe- 
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rately  to  divulge  a  treafon,  before  it  had  gotten  any  manner   of  ftrength  j 
and  the  faving  of  the  friar's  life,  which  neverthelefs  was   (indeed)  but  the 
privilege  of  Iiis  order  j  and  tiie  pity  in  the  common  people  (which  if  it  run 
in  a  ftrong  ftream  doth  ever  cafl  up  fcandal  and  envy)  made  it  generally 
rather  talked  than  believed,  that  all  was  but  the  king's  device.  But  howfo- 
ever  it  were,  hereupon  Perkin  (that  had  offended  again  ft  grace  now  the  third 
time)  was  at  the  laft  proceeded  with,  and  by  commiliioners  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner, arraigned  at  JVeJlminfter,  upon  divers  treafons  committed  and  per- 
petrated after  his  coming  on  land  within  this  kingdom  (for  fo  the  judges  ad- 
vifed,  for  that  he  was  a  foreigner,)  and  condemned,  and  a  few  days  after 
executed  at  Tyburn;  where  he  did  again  openly  read  his  confeflion,  and  take 
it  upon  his  death  to  be  true.  This  was  the  end  of  this  little  cockatrice  of  a 
king,  that  was  able  to  deftioy  thofe  that  did  not  efpy  him  fiift.    It  was  one 
of  the  longed:  playsof  that  kind  that  hath  been  in  memory,  and  might  per- 
haps have  had  another  end,  if  he  had  not  met  with  a  king  both  wiie,  ftout 
and  fortunate. 

As  for  Pf^z-K'/Vs  three  con  nfellors,  they  had  regiftred  themfelves  fanduary- 
men  when  their  mafter  did  ;  and  whether  upon  pardon  obtained,  or  conti- 
nuance within  the  privilege,  they  came  not  to  be  proceeded  with. 

There  were  executed  W\ih  Perkin,  the  mayor  of  Cor/^  and  his  fon,  who 
had  been  principal  abettors  of  his  treafons.  And  foori  alter  were  likewife 
condemned  eight  other  perfons  about  the  tower  confpiracy,  whereof  four 
were  the  lieutenant's  men  :  But  of  thofe  eight,  but  two  were  executed. 
And  immediately  after  was  arraigned  before  the  earl  of  Oxford,  (then  for 
the  time  high  fteward  of  England)  the  poor  prince,  the  earl  of  Warimck; 
not  for  the  attempt  to  efcape  funply  (for  that  was  not  aded ;  and  befides, 
the  imprifonment  not  being  for  treafon,  the  efcape  by  law  could  not  be 
treafon)  but  for  confpiring  with  Perkin  to  raife  fedition,  and  to  deftroy  the 
king  :  and  the  earl  confelTuig  the  indidlment,  had  judgment,  and  was  fliort- 
ly  after  beheaded  on  tower-hill. 

This  was  alfo  the  end,  not  only  of  this  noble  and  commiferable  perfon 
Edivard  the  earl  oi  Warwick,  eldeft  fon  to  the  duke  oi  Clarence  ;  but  hke- 
wife  of  the  line  male  of  the  Plantagenets,  which  had  flouriflied  in  great 
royalty  and  renown,  from  the  time  of  the  famous  king  of  England,  king 
Henry  the  fecond.  Howbeit  it  was  a  race  often  dipped  in  their  own  blood. 
It  hath  remained  fince  only  tranfplanted  into  other  names,  as  well  of  the 
imperial  line,  as  of  other  noble  houfes.  But  it  was  neither  guilt  of  crime, 
nor  reafon  of  ftate,  that  could  quench  the  envy  that  was  upon  the  king  for 
this  execution:  fo  that  he  thought  good  to  export  it  out  of  the  land,  and  to 
lay  itupon  his  newally,  Ferdinando  kingoC Spain.  For  thefs  two  kings  under- 
flanding  one  another  at  half  a  word,  fo  it  was  that  there  were  letters  Ihew- 
ed  out  of  Spain,  whereby  in  the  paflages  concerning  the  treaty  of  the  mar- 
riage, Ferdinando  had  written  to  the  king  in  plain  terms,  that  he  faw  no 
affurance  of  his  lucceffion,  as  long  as  the  earl  of  Warwick  lived;  and  that 
he  was  loth  to  fend  his  daughter  to  troubles  and  dangers.  But  hereby,  as 
the  king  did  in  fome  part  remove  the  envy  from  himlelf;  fo  he  did  not  ob- 
ferve,  that  he  did  withal  bring  a  kind  of  malediction  and  infaufting  upon 
the  marriage,  as  an  ill  prognoftick  :  Which  in  event  fo  far  proved  true,  as 
both  prince  Arthur  enjoyed  a  very  fmall  time  after  the  marriage,  and  the 
lady  Katharine  her  fclf(a  lad  and  a  religious  woman) long  after,  when  king 
Hetiry  the  eighth  his  refolution  of  a  divorce  from  her,  was  firil  made 
known  to  her,  ufcd  fome  words,  that  flie  had  not  offended,  but  it  was  a 
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judgirient  of  God,  for  that  her  former  marriage  was  made  in  blood  j  mean- 
in»  that  (f  the  earl  o'i  Warwick. 

Tins  fifteenth  year  of  the  king,  there  was  a  great  plague  both  in  London 
and  in  divers  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Wherefore  the  king,  after  often  chan- 
'fjne;  of  places,  (whether  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  ficknefs,  or  to  give  oc- 
cafion  of  an  interview  with  the  archduke,  or  both)  failed  over  with  his 
queen  to  Calais.  Upon  his  coming  thither,  the  arch-duke  fent  an  honou- 
rable emballage  unto  him,  as  well  to  welcome  him  into  thofe  parts,  as  to 
lei  him  know,  that  (if  it  pleafed  hmi)  he  would  come  and  do  him  reve- 
rence. But  it  was  faid  withal,  that  the  king  might  be  pleafed  to  appoint  fome 
place,  that  was  out  of  any  walled  town  or  fortrefs,  for  that  he  had  denied 
the  fame  upon  like  occafion  to  the  French  king:  And  though  he  faid  he 
made  a  great  difference  between  the  two  kings,  yet  he  would  be  loth  to 
give  a  precedent,  that  might  make  it  after  to  be  expedled  at  his  hands,  by 
another  whom  he  truffed  lefs.  The  king  accepted  of  the  courtefy,  and  ad- 
mitted of  his  excufe,  and  appointed  the  place  to  be  at  faint  Peters  church 
without  Calais.  But  withal  he  did  vifit  the  arch-duke  with  embafladors 
fent  from  himfelf,  which  were  the  lord  Saintyohn,  and  the  fecretary  ;  unto 
whom  the  arch-duke  did  the  honour,  as  (going  to  mafs  at  faint  Omers)  to 
fet  the  lord  Saint  John  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  fecretary  on  his  left,  and 
lb  to  ride  between  them  to  church.  The  day  appointed  for  the  interview 
the  king  went  on  horfeback  fome  diftance  from  faint  Peters  church,  to 
receive  the  archduke  :  And  upon  their  approaching,  the  archduke  made 
halfe  to  light,  and  offered  to  hold  the  king's  ftirrup  at  his  alightingj  which 
the  king  would  not  permit,  but  defcending  from  horfeback,  they  embra- 
ced with  great  affedlion  ;  and  withdrawing  into  the  church  to  a  place  pre* 
pared,  they  had  long  conference,  not  only  upon  the  confirmation  of  former 
treaties,  and  the  freeing  of  commerce,  but  upon  crofs  marriages,  to  be  had 
between  the  duke  o^Tork  the  king's  fecond  fon,  ?.nd  the  arch-duke's  daugh- 
ter; and  again  between  Charles  the  arch-duke's  Ion  and  heir, and  Mi/'j)r,  the 
king's  fecond  daughter.  But  thefe  blolToms  of  unripe  marriages,  were  but 
friendly  wifhes,  and  the  airs  of  loving  entertainment  ;  though  one  of  them 
came  afterwards  to  conclufion  in  treaty,  though  not  in  effcdt.  But  during 
the  time  that  the  two  princes  converfed  and  communed  together  in  the 
fuburbs  oi  Calais,  the  demon  If  rations  on  both  fides  were  pairing  hearty  and 
affedlionate,  efpecially  on  the  part  of  the  arch-duke  :  who  (befides  that  he 
was  a  prince  of  an  excellent  good  nature)  being  confcious  to  himfelf  how 
drily  the  king  had  been  ufed  by  his  council  in  the  matter  of  Perkm,  did 
flrive  by  all  means  to  recover  it  in  the  king's  affedtion.  And  having  alfo 
his  ears  continually  beaten  with  the  councils  of  his  father  and  father-in-law, 
who  (in  refpeft  of  their  jealous  hatred  againfl  the  French  king)  did  always 
advife  the  arch-duke  to  anchor  himfelf  upon  the  amity  of  king  Henry  of 
Efigland ;  was  glad  upon  this  occafion  to  put  inure  and  pradtice  their  pre- 
cepts, calling  the  king  patron,  and  father,  and  proteftor,  (thefe  very  words 
the  king  repeats,  when  he  certified  of  the  loving  behaviour  of  the  arch-duke 
to  the  city)  and  what  elfe  he  could  devife,  to  exprels  his  love  and  obfer- 
vance  to  the  king.  There  came  alfo  to  the  king,  thegovcrnour  ofPicardy, 
and  the  bailiff  of  Amiens,  fent  from  Lewis  the  French  king  to  do  him  ho- 
nour, and  to  give  him  knowledge  of  his  vidlory,  and  winning  of  the  duchy 
oi  Mila7i.  It  feemeth  the  king  was  well  pleafed  with  the  honours  he  re- 
ceived from  thofe  parts,  while  he  was  at  Calais  ;  for  he  did  himfelf  certify 
all  the  news  and  occurrents  of  them  in  every  particular  from  Calais,  to  the 
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hiayor  and  aldermen  oi London,  which  (no  doubt)  made  no  fmall  talk  la 
the  city.  For  the  king,  though  he  could  not  entertain  the  good-will  of  the 
citizens,  as  Edward  the  fourth  did  ;  yet  by  affability  and  other  princely 
graces,  did  ever  make  very  much  of  them,  and  apply  himfelf  to  them. 

This  year  alfo  died  John  Morton^  archbifliop  oi Canterbury,  chancellor 
oi  Enghind,  and  cardinal.  He  was  a  wife  man,  and  an  eloquent,  but  in 
his  nature  haifli  and  Haughty  ;  much  accepted  by  the  king,  but  envied  by 
the  nobility,  and  hated  of  the  people.  Neither  Was  his  name  left  out  of 
Perkins  proclamation  for  any  good  will,  but  they  would  not  bring  him  in 
amongft  the  king's  carting  counters,  becaufe  he  had  the  image  and  fuper- 
fcription  upon  him  of  the  pope,  in  his  honour  of  cardinal.  He  -  wone  the 
king  with  fecrecy  and  diligence,  but  chiefly  becaufe  he  was  his  old  fervant 
in  his  lefs fortunes:  and  alfo  for  that  (in  his  afFei5tions)  he  was  not  without 
an  inveterate  malice  again  ft  the  houfe  ot  Tork,  under  whom  he  had  been 
in  trouble.  He  was  willing  alfo  to  take  envy  from  the  king,  more  than 
the  king  was  willing  to  put  upon  him  :  For  the  king  cared  not  for  fubter- 
fuges,  but  would  ftand  envy,  and  appear  in  any  thing  that  was  to  his  mind  ; 
which  made  envy  ftill  grow  upon  him  more  univerfal,  but  lefs  daring.  But 
in  the  matter  of  exad:ions,  time  did  after  fhew,  that  the  bifliop  in  feeding 
the  king's  humour,  did  rather  temper  it.  He  had  been  by  Richard  the 
third  committed  (as  in  cuflody)  to  the  duke  of  Biickinghani,  whom  he  did 
fecretly  incite  to  revolt  from  king  Richard.  But  after  the  duke  was  en- 
gaged, and  thought  the  bifliop  Ihould  have  been  his  chief  pilot  in  the  tcm- 
peft,  the  bifliop  was  gotten  into  the  cock-boat,  and  fled  over  beyond  feas. 
But  whatfoever  elfe  was  in  the  man,  he  delerveth  a  moff  happy  memory, 
in  that  he  was  the  principal  mean  of  joining  the  two  rofes.  He  died  of 
great  years,  but  of  ftrong  health  and  powers. 

The  next  year,  which  was  the  fixteenth  year  of  the  king,  and  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thoufand  five  hundred,  was  the  year  of  jubilee  at  Rome. 
But  pope  Alexander,  to  fave  the  hazard  and  charges  of  mens  journeys  td  ' 

Rome,  thought  good  to  make  over  thofe  graces  by  exchange,  to  fuch  as 
would  .pay  a  convenient  rate,  feeing  they  coiild  not  come  to  fetch  them. 
For  which  puipofe  wasfent  'ww.o'England,  jafpcr  Pom,d.Spa?iiard,t.he  pope's 
commiflioner,  better  chofen  than  were  the  commifTioners  of  pope  Zis'o  af- 
terwards einployed  for  Gerinany ;  for  he  carried  the  bufinefs  with  great 
wifdom,  and  femblance  ofholinefs  :  Infomuch  as  he  levied  great  fums  of 
money  within  this  land  to  the  pope's  ufe,  with  little  or  no  fcandal.  It  vvas 
thought  the  king  fliared  in  the  money.  But  it  appeareth  by  a  letter  which 
cardinal  Adrian,  the  king's  penfioner,  wrote  to  the  king  from  Rome  fome  few 
years  after,  that  this  was  not  io.  For  this  cardinal  being  to  perfuade  pope 
Julius  on  the  king's  behalf,  to  expedite  the  bull  of  difpenfation  for  the  mar- 
riage between  prince  H^;zry  and  the  lady  Katharine,  finding  the  pope  diffi- 
cile in  granting  thereof,  doth  ufe  it  as  a  principal  argument  concerning  the 
king's  merit  towards  that  fee,  that  he  had  touched  none  of  thofe  deniers 
which  had  been  levied  by  Pom  in  England.  But  that  it  might  the  better 
appear  (for  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  common  people)  that  this  was  confecrate 
money,  the  fime  nuncio  brought  unto  the  king  a  brief  from  the  pope, 
wherein  the  king  was  exhorted  and  fummoned  to  come  in  perfonagainll 
the  Turk :  For  that  the  pope  (out  of  the  care  of  an  univerfal  father)  fee- 
ing almoft  under  his  eyes  the  fucceffes  and  progrelTes  of  that  great  enemy 
of  the  faith,  had  had  in  the  conclave,  and  with  the  afliftance  of  the  em- 
bafladors  of  foreign  princes,  divers  confultations  about  an  holy  war,  and  a 

general 
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general  expedition  of  Chriftian  princes  againft  the  Turk:  wherein  it  was 
agreed  and  thought  fit,  that  the  Hinigariatis^  Pobnians,  and  Bokefniam, 
fliould  makeawar  upon  T/'r^c:/^  ;  the  F/rwc/)  and  Spaniards  upon  Graecia^ 
and  that  the  pope  (willing  to  facrifice  himfelf  in  {o  good  a  caufe)  in  perfon, 
and  in  company  of  the  king  oi  Ejiglarid,  the  Ve7ietians,  and  luch  other 
ftates  as  were  great  in  maritime  power,  would  fail  with  a  puifTant  navy 
through  the  Mediterranean  nnio  Conflantinople.  And  that  to  this  end,  his 
holinefshad  fent  nuncio's  to  all  Chriftian  princes ;  as  well  for  a  cefTation  of 
all  quarrels  and  differences  amongft  themfelves,  as  for  Ipeedy  preparations 
and  contributions  of  forces  and  treafure  for  this  facred  enterprise. 

To  this  the  king,  (who  underftood  well  the  court  oi Rome)  made  an 
anfwer  rather  folemn  than  ferious  :  fignifying, 

That  no  prince  on  earth  Ihould  be  more  forv/ard  and  obedient,  both  by 
his  perfon,  and  by  all  his  pofllble  forces  and  fortunes,  to  enter  into  this  lacred 
war,  than  himfelf.  But  that  the  diftance  of  place  was  fuch,  as  no  forces 
that  he  fhould  raife  for  the  feas,  could  be  levied  or  prepared  but  with  dou- 
ble the  charge,  and  double  the  time,  (at  the  leaf!)  that  they  might  be  from 
the  other  princes,  that  had  their  territories  nearer  aJjoining.  Befides,  that 
neither  the  manner  of  his  rtnps  (having  no  gallies)  nor  the  experience  of  his 
pilots  and  mariners,  could  be  fo  apt  for  thofe  feas  as  theirs.  And  there- 
fore that  his  holinefs  might  do  well  to  move  one  of  thofe  other  kings,  who 
lay  fitter  for  the  purpofe,  to  accompany  him  by  fea.  Whereby  both  all 
things  would  be  fooner  put  in  readinels,  and  with  lefs  charge,  and  the  emu- 
lation and  divifion  of  command,  which  might  grow  between  thofe  kings  of 
France  and  Spain,  if  they  fliould  both  join  in  the  war  by  land  upon  Grae- 
cia,  might  be  wifely  avoided  :  And  that  for  his  part  he  would  not  be  wanting 
in  aids  and  contribution.  Yet  notwithftanding,  if  both  thefe  kings  fhould 
refufe,  rather  than  his  holinefs  fliould  go  alone,  he  would  wait  upon  him 
as  foon  as  he  could  be  ready  :  Always  provided,  that  he  might  firft  fee 
all  differences  of  the  Chriftian  princes  amongfl  themfelves  fully  laid  down 
and  appeafed,  (as  for  his  own  part  he  was  in  none)  and  that  he  might 
have  fome  good  towns  upon  the  coafl:  in  Itai^',  put  into  his  hands,  for  the 
retreat  and  fafeguard  of  his  men. 

With  this  anfwer  Jafper  Pons  returned,  nothing  at  all  difcontented  : 
And  yet  this  declaration  of  the  king  (as  fuperficial  as  it  was)  gave  him  that 
reputation  abroad,  as  he  was  not  long  afcer  eledted  by  the  knights  of  Rhodes 
protecflor  of  their  order  ;  all  things  multiplying  to  honour,  in  a  prince  that 
had  gotten  fuch  high  eflimation  for  his  wifdom  and  fufficiency. 

There  were  thefe  two  lafl  years  fome  proceedings  againft  hereticks, 
which  was  rare  in  this  king's  reign,  and  rather  by  penances  than  by  fire. 
The  king  had  (though  he  were  no  good  fchoolman)  the  honour  to  convert 
one  of  them  by  difpute  at  Canterbury. 

This  year  alfo,  though  the  king  were  no  more  haunted  with  fprites,  for 
that  by  the  fprinkling,  partly  of  blood,  and  partly  of  water,  he  had  chafed 
them  away  ;  yet  neverthelefs  he  had  certain  apparitions  that  troubled  him, 
flill  fliewing  themfelves  from  one  region,  which  was  the  houfe  of  Tork. 
It  came  fo  to  pafs,  that  the  earl  oi Suffolk,  fon  to  Elizabeth  eldelT:  fifl:er 
to  king  Edicard  the  fourth,  by  John  Duke  of  Suffolk  her  fecond  hulband, 
and  brother  to  John  eail  oi  Lincoln,  that  was  flain  at  Sfokeficld,  being  of  an 
hafly  and  cholerick  difpofition,  had  killed  a  man  in  his  fury  ;  whereupon 
the  king  gave  him  his  pardon.  But  either  willing  to  leave  a  cloud  upon 
him,  or  the  better  to  make  him  feel  his  grace,  produced  him  openly  to 
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plead  his  pardon.  This  wrought  in  the  earl,  as  in  a  haughty  ftomach  it 
ufeth  to  do,  for  the  ignominy  printed  deeper  than  the  grace.  Wherefore 
he  being  dilcontent,  fled  fecretly  into  Flanders,  nnio  his  aunt  the  duchefs  of 
Burgundy.  Tiie  king  ftartled  at  it.  But  being  taught  by  troubles  to  ufe 
•fair  and  timely  remedies,  wrought  fo  with  him  by  meflages,  (the  lady  Mar- 
garet alfo  growing,  by  often  failing  in  her  alchymy,  weary  of  her  experi- 
ments ;  and  partly,  being  a  little  fweetned,  for  that  the  king  had  not  touch- 
ed her  name  m  the  confcflion  of  Perkin)  that  he  came  over  again  upon 
good  terms,   and  was  reconciled  to  the  king. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  being  the  feventeenth  of  the  king,  the 
lady  Katharine^  fourih  daughter  of  FerdinandoMid.  ifabella^  king  and  queen 
oi  Spain,  arrived  in  England  at  Plymouth  the  fecond  of  OSlober,  and  was 
mairied  to  prince  Arthur  in  Paul's,  the  fourteenth  of  November  following: 
the  prince  being  then  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  lady  about  eigh- 
teen. The  manner  of  her  receiving,  the  manner  of  her  entry  into  London^ 
and  the  celebrity  of  the  marriage  were  performed  with  great  and  true  mag- 
nificence, in  regard  of  cofl,  fJiew  and  order.  The  chief  man  that  took  the 
care  v/as  bifliop  Fox,  who  was  not  only  a  grave  counftUor  for  war  or  peace, 
but  alio  a  good  furveyor  of  works,  and  a  good  mafter  of  ceremonies,  and 
any  thing  elfe  that  was  fit  for  the  aftive  pjrt,  belonging  to  the  fervice  of 
the  court  or  ftate  of  a  great  king.  This  marriage  was  almofl:  feven  years  ia 
treaty,  which  was  in  part  caufed  by  the  tender  years  of  the  marriage  cou- 
ple, efpecially  of  the  prince  ;  but  the  true  reafon  was,  that  thefe  two  princes 
being  princes  of  great  policy  and  profound  judgment,  ftood  a  great  time 
looking  one  upon  another's  fortunes,  how  they  would  go;  knowing  well  that 
•in  the  mean  time  the  very  treaty  it  felf  gave  abroad  in  the  world  a  reputa- 
tion of  a  firait  conjundlion  and  amity  between  them,  which  fervcd  on  both 
fides  to  many  purpofes,  that  their  feveral  afi^airs  required,  and  yet  they  con- 
tinued ft  ill  free.  But  in  the  end,  when  tlie  fortunes  of  both  the  princes  did 
grow  every  day  more  and  more  profperous  andaiTured,  and  that  looking  all 
about  them, they  faw  no  better  conditions,  they  ikut  it  up. 

The  marriage  money  the  princefs brought  (which  was  turned   over   to 
the  king  by  adl  of  renunciation)  was  two  hundred  thoufand  ducats  :  whereof 
one  hundred  thoufand  were  payable  ten  days  after  the  folemnization,  and 
the  other  hundred  thouland  at  two  payments  annual ;  but  part  of  it  to  be  in 
jewels  and  plate,  and  a  due  courfe  fet  down  to  have  them  jufl:ly  and  indif- 
ferently prized.     l"b.e  jointure  or    advancement  of  the  lady,  was  the  third 
part  of  tlie  principality  oi  JVales,  and  of  the  dukedom  of  tornwal,  and  of 
the  earldom  of  67jry?cr,   to  be  after  fet  forth    in    feveralty  :   and  in  cafe  ihe 
came  to  be  queen  of  England,  her   advancement    was  left   indefinite,  but 
thus;   that  it  lliould  be  as  great,  as  ever  any  former  queen  oi En^lafidhzd. 
In  all  the  devices  and  conceits  of  the  triumphs  of  this  marriage,  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  aftronomy  :  the  lady  being  reicmbled  to  Hefperiis,  and  the 
prince  to  ArBurus,  and  the  old  king  Alpkonfus  (that  was  thegreatefl  aftro- 
nomer  of  kings,  and  was  anceilor  to  the  lady)  was  brought  in,  to   be  the 
fortune-teller  of  the  match  ;  and  whofoever  had   thofe  toys    in  compiling, 
they  were  not  altogether  pedantical  :  but  you  may  be  fure,  that  kino-  yjf. 
thur  the  Britai?:,  and  the  delcent  of  the  lady  Katharine  from  the  houfe  of 
Lancafter,   was  in  no  wile  forgotten.     But  (as  it  fiiould  feem)  it  is  not  good 
to  fetch  fortunes  from  the  flars  :  For  this  youngprince  (that  drew  upon  him 
at  that  time,  not  only  the  hopes  and  affedtions  of  hiscountrey,  but  the  eyes 
and  expedlation, of  foreigners)  after  a    few  months,  in    the  beginning  of 
Vol.  III.  Q_q  q  April, 
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i/Tpril,  deceafed  at  Zy?/rt'/(97y  Cuftle,  where  he  was  fent  to  keep  his  refianceand 
'court,  as  prince  of/ZWr-f.  Of  this  prince,  in  relpedl  he  died  fo  young,  and 
t)y  reafon  of  his  father^s  manner  of  education,  that  did  cafl:  no  great  luftre 
upon  his  children,  there  is  little  particular  memory:  Only  thus  much  re- 
nv.iineth,  that  he  was  very  ftudious  and  learned,  beyond  his  years,  and  be- 
yond the  cuftom  of  great  princes. 

There  was  a  doubt  ripped  up  in  the  times  following,  when  the  divorce 
of  king  Henrv  the  eighth  from  the  ladv  Katharine  did  fo  much  bufy  the 
world,  whether  Art!:>ur  was  bedded  with  his  lady  or  no,  whereby  that  mat- 
ter in  fadt  (of  carnal  knowledge)  might  be  made  part  of  the  cafe.  Audit  is 
'true,  that  the  lady  her  felf  denied  it,  or  at  leaft  her  council  flood  upon  it,  and 
\vculd  not  blanch  that  advantage,  although  the  plenitude  of  the  pope's  power 
of  difpcnfing  was  the  main  queltion.  Aad  this  doubt  was  kept  long  open,  in 
refpedc  of  the  two  queens  that  fucceeded,  Mary  and  Elizabetk,  whole  legi- 
timations were  incompatible  one  with  another,  though  their  fucceflion  was 
fettled  by  ad:  of  parliament.  And  the  times  that  favour'd  queen  Marfs  le- 
gitimation would  have  it  believed,  that  there  was  no  carnal  knowledge  be- 
tween ^///wr  and  Kathariiie.  Not  that  they  would  feem  to  derogate  from 
the  pope's  abfolute  power,  to  difpenfe  even  in  thatcafej  but  only  inpointof 
honour,  and  to  make  the  cafe  more  favourable  and  fmooth:  And  the  times 
that  frvoured  queen  7i;//2;(?/^e'//j's  legitimation,  (which  were  the  longer  and 
tile  latter,)  maintained  ihe  contrary.  So  much  there  remaineth  in  memory, 
that  it  was  half  a  year's  time  between  the  creation  of  Henrv  prince  oilFaleSy 
and  ^nncc  Arthur'?,  death,  which  was  conftrued  to  be,  tor  toexpetfta  full 
time,  whereby  it  might  appear,  whether  the  lady  Katharine  were  with 
■child  by  prince  Arthur,  or  no.  Again,  the  lady  her  felf  procured  a  bull, 
lor  the  better  corroboration  of  the  marriage,  with  a  claufe  of  (vel  for/an 
t'cgnitam)  which  was  not  in  the  firfi:  bull.  There  was  given  in  evidence 
alio,  when  the  caufe  of  the  divorce  was  handled,  a  plealant  paffage,  which 
Avas;  that  in  a  morning  prince  ^r^/'W/-,  upon  his  up-riling  from  bed  with 
her,  called  for  drink,  which  he  was  not  accuftomed  to  do,  and  finding  the 
gentleman  of  his  chamber  that  brought  him  the  drink  tofmile  at  it,  aad  to 
jiote  it,  he  laid  merrily  to  him ;  that  he  had  been  in  the  midlt  of  Spain, 
which  was  an  hot  region,  and  his  journey  had  made  him  dry  j  and  that  if 
the  other  had  been  in  fo  hot  a  clime,  he  would  have  been  dryer  than  he. 
Belides,  the  prince  was  upon  the  point  of  iixteen  years  of  age  when  he  di- 
ed, and  forward,  and  able  in  body. 

The  Ft'Zr/^fl^T  following,  Hcnr\<  duke  of  york  was  created  prince  of 
IVales,  andeail  of  Chejler  ^nd  F/Int  :  for  the  dukedom  of  Corwz.:.'^/ devol- 
ved to  him  by  flatute.  The  king  alfo  being  faft  handed,  and  loth  to  part 
with  a  fccond  dowry,  but  chiefly  being  affcdtionate  both  by  his  nature, and 
out  of  politick  conliderations  to  continue  thealliance  v/ith  t'pain,  prevailed 
with  the  prince  (thougii  not  without  Ibme  reludlation,  fuch  as  could  be  in 
thofe  years,  for  he  was  not  twelve  years  of  age)  to  be  contraiTbed  with  the 
princels  Katharine.  The  fecret  providence  of  God  ordaining  that  marriage 
to  be  the  occalioii  of  great  events  and  changes.. 

Th  e  fame  year  were  the  efpoufils  of  JaDics  king  of  Scot/and  whh  the  h- 
dy  Margaret,  the  king's  eldeft  daughter;  which  was  done  by  proxv, 
and  publilhed  at  Paul's  crofs  the  five  and  twentieth  of  'January,  and  Te 
Deum  folemnly  fung.  But  certain  it  is,  that  the  ioy  of  the  city  thereupon 
fhewed,  by  ringing  of  bells  and  bonfires,  and  fuch  other  incenfe  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  more  than  could  be  expeded,  in  a  cafe  of  fo  great  and  frefli  enmi- 
ty 
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ty  between  tlie  nations,  efpecially  in  "London,  which  was  far  enough  ofF 
from  feeling  any  of  the  former  calamities  of  the  war  :  and  therefore  might 
be  truly  attributed  to  a  fecret  inftindl  and  infpiring,  (which  many  times  run- 
neth not  only  in  the  hearts  of  princes,  but  in  the  pulfe  and  veins  of  people,) 
touching  the  happinefs  thereby  to  enfue  in  time  to  come.  This  marriage 
was  in  Augiijl  following  confummated  at  Edijiboroiigh :  the  king  bringing 
his  daughter  as  ,ar  as  Collnoefton  on  the  way,  and  then  configning  her  to  the 
attendance  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland;  who  with  a  great  troop  of 
lords  and  ladies  of  honour,  brought  her  into  Scotland,  to  the  king  her  huf- 
band. 

This  marriage  had  been  in  treaty  by  the  fpace  of  almoft  three  years, 
from  the  time  that  the  king  of  Scotland  did  firfl  open  his  mind  to  bifhop 
Fox.  The  fum  given  in  marriage  by  the  king,  was  ten  thoufand  pounds  : 
and  the  jointure  and  advancement  affured  by  the  king  of  Scotland,  was  two 
thoufand  pounds  a  year,  after  king  yames  his  death,  and  one  thoufand  pounds 
a  year  in  prefent,  for  the  lady's  allowance  or  maintenance.  This  to  be  fet 
forth  in  lands,  of  the  beil  and  moft  certain  revenue.  During  the  treaty,  it 
is  reported,  that  the  king  remitted  the  matter  to  his  council ;  and  that  fome 
of  the  table  in  the  freedom  of  counfellors  (the  king  being  prefent)  did  put 
the  cafe  ;  that  if  God  fliouldtake  the  king's  two  fons  without  iffue,  that  then 
the  kingdom  oi England  would  fall  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  which  might 
prejudice  the  monarchy  oi  England.  Whereunto  the  king  himfelf  replied; 
that  if  that  (hould  be,  Scotland  would  be  but  an  acceffion  to  England,  and 
not  England  to  Scotland,  for  that  the  greater  would  draw  the  lefs :  and  that 
it  was  a  fafer  union  for  England,  than  that  of  France,  This  pafled  as  an 
oracle,  and  filenced  thofe  that  moved  the  queftion. 

The  fame  year  was  fatal^  as  well  for  deaths  as  matriages,  and  that  with 
equal  temper.  For  the  joys  and  feafts  of  the  two  marriages,  were  compen- 
fed  with  the  mournings  and  funerals  of  prince  Arthur,  (of  whom  we  have 
fpoken)  and  oi  o^ttvx  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  child-bed  in  the  tower,  and 
the  child  lived  not  long  after.  There  died  alfo  that  year  fir  Reginald  Bray ^ 
who  was  noted  to  have  had  with  the  king  the  greateft  freedom  of  any  coun-" 
fellor;  but  it  was  but  a  freedom  the  better  to  fet  off  flattery.  Yet  he  bare 
more  than  hisjuil  part  of  envy  for  the  exad:ions. 

At  this  time  the  king's  eftate  was  very  profperous,  fecured  by  the  ami- 
ty of  Scotland,  ftrengthen'd  by  that  of  Spain,  cherifhed  by  that  of  Burgun-^ 
dy,  all  domeftick  troubles  quenched,  and  all  noife  of  war  (like  a  thunder  a- 
far  off)  going  upon  Italy.  Wherefore  nature,  which  many  times  is  hap- 
pily contained  and  refrained  by  fome  bands  of  fortune,  began  to  take  place 
in  the  king;  carrying  (as  with  a  flrong  tide)  his  affeftions  and  thoughts  un- 
to the  gathering  and  heaping  up  of  treafure.  And  as  kings  do  more  eafily 
find  inflruments  for  their  will  and  humour,  than  for  their  fervice  and  ho- 
nour ;  he  had  gotten  for  his  purpofe,  or  beyond  his  purpofe,  two  inflru- 
ments, Empfon  and  Dudley,  (whom  the  people  efleemed  as  his  horfe-leeches 
and  fhearers)  bold  men,  and  carelefs  of  fame,  and  that  took  toll  of  their 
mafler's  grilf.  Dudley  was  of  a  good  family,  eloquent,  and  one  that  could 
put  hateful  bufinefs  into  good  language.  But  Efnpfon,  that  was  the  fon  of 
a  fieve-maker,  triumphed  always  upon  the  deed  done,  putting  off  all  other 
refpeds  whatfoever.  Thefe  two  perfons  being  lawyers  in  fcience,  and 
privy  counfellors  in  authority,  (as  the  corruption  of  the  befl  things  is  the 
worfl)  turned  law  and  juftice  into  wormwood  and  rapine.  For  firft,  their 
manner  was  to  caufe  divers  fubjedls  to  be  indidted  of  fundry  crimes,  and  fb 
Vol.  III.  Qjj  q  2  far 
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far  forth  to  proceed  in  form  of  law  ;  but  when  the  bills  were  found,  then 
prefently  to  commit  them:  And  neverthelefs  not  to  produce  them  in  any 
reafonable  time  to  their  anfwer,  but  to  fuffer  them  to  languifh  long  in 
prifon,  and  by  lundry  artificial  devices  and  terrors,  to  extort  from  them 
•wreat  fines  and  ranfoms,  which  they  termed  compofitions  and  mitiga- 
tions. 

Neither  did  they  (towards  the  end)  obferve  fo  much  as  the  half- face 
of  juftice,  in  proceeding  by  indidlment ;  but  fent  forth  their  precepts  to  at- 
tach men,  and  convent  them  before  themfelves,  and  fome  others,  at  their 
private  houfes,  in  a  court  of  commifTion  ;  and  there  ufed  to  fhuffle  up  a 
liimmary  proceeding  by  examination,  without  tryal  of  jury  ;  affuming  to 
themfelves  there,  to  deal  both  in  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  controverlies 
civil. 

Then  did  they  alfo  ufe  to  enthrall  and  charge  the  fubjefe  lands  with  te- 
nures in  capite,  by  finding  falfe  offices,  and  thereby  to  work  upon  them  for 
wardfliips,  liveries,  premier  feifms,  and  alienations,  (being  the  fruits  of 
thofe  tenures)  refufing  upon  divers  pretexts  and  delays,  to  admit  men  to  tra- 
verfe  thofe  fall'e  offices,  according  to  the  law.  Nay,  the  king's  wards,  after 
they  had  accompliflied  their  full  age,  could  not  be  fuftered  to  have  livery 
of  their  lands,  without  paying  exceffive  fines,  far  exceeding  all  reafonable 
rates.  They  did  alfo  vex  men  with  informations  of  intrufion,  upon  fcarce 
colourable  titles. 

When  men  were  outlawed  in  perfonal  adlions,  they  would  not  permit 
them  to  purchafe  their  charters  of  pardon,  except  they  paid  great  and  in- 
tolerable fums ;  ftanding  upon  the  ftridt  point  of  law,  which  upon  out- 
lawries giveth  forfeiture  of  goods :  nay,  contrary  to  all  law  and  colour, 
they  maintained  the  king  ought  to  have  the  half  of  mens  lands  and  rents, 
during  the  fpace  of  full  two  years,  for  a  pain  in  cafe  of  outlawry.  They 
would  alfo  ruffle  v^^ith  jurors,  and  enforce  them  to  find  as  they  would  diredl, 
and  (if  they  did  not)  convent  them,  imprifon  them,  and  fine  them. 

These  and  many  other  courfes,  fitter  to  be  buried  tharL repeated,  they 
had  of  preying  upon  the  people  ;  both  like  tame  hawks  for  their  mafter, 
and  like  wild  hawks  for  themfelves;  infomuch  as  they  grew  to  great  riches 
and  fubftance  :  but  their  principal  working  was  upon  penal  laws,  wherein 
they  fpared  none,  great  nor  fmall ;  nor  confidered  whether  the  law  were 
poflible  or  impoffible,  in  ufe,  or  obfolete  :  but  raked  over  all  old  and  new 
flatutes,  though  many  of  them  were  made  with  intention  rather  of  terror 
than  of  rigour,  having  ever  a  rabble  of  promoters,  queftmongers,  and  lead- 
ing jurors  at  their  command,  fo  as  they  could  have  any  thing  found  either 
for  fadl  or  valuation. 

There  remaineth  to  this  day  a  report,  that  the  king  was  on  a  time  en- 
tertained by  the  earl  of  Oxford  (that  was  his  principal  feivant  both  for 
war  and  peace)  nobly  and  fumptuoufly,  at  his  caflle  at  Henriingham :  And 
at  the  king's  going  away,  the  earl's  fervants  flood  (in  a  feemly  manner)  in 
their  livery  coats,  with  cognizances,  ranged  on  both  fides,  and  made  the 
king  a  lane.  The  king  called  the  earl  to  him,  and  faid,  My  lord,  I  have 
heard  much  of  your  hofpitality,  but  I  fee  it  is  greater  than  the  fpeech  : 
Thefe  handfome  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  which  I  fee  on  both  fides  of  me, 
are  fure  your  menial  fervants.  The  earl  fmiled,  and  faid,  it  may  pleafe 
your  grace,  that  were  not  for  mine  eafe :  they  are  moft  of  them  my  re- 
tainers, that  arc  come  to  do  me  fervice  at  fuch  a  time  as  this,  and  chiefly 
to  fee  your  grace.   The  kingftarted  a  little,  and  faid,  Bv  my  faith,  my  lord, 
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I  thank  you  for  my  good  chear,  but  I  may  not  endure  to  have  my  luvvs 
broken  in  my  fight :  my  attorney  muft  fpeak  with  you.  And  it  is  part  of 
the  report,  that  the  earl  compounded  for  no  lefs  than  fifteen  thoufand 
marks.  And  to  Oiew  farther  the  king's  extreme  diligence,  I  do  remember 
to  have  feen  long  fince,  a  book  of  accompt  oi  Empjhii,  that  had  the  king's 
hand  almoft  to  every  leaf,  by  way  of  figning,  and  was  in  fome  places  po- 
flilied  in  the  margin,  with  the  king's  hand  likewife,  where  was  this  re- 
membrance : 

Item.  Received  of  fuch  a  one  five  marks,  for  a  pardon  to  be  procured  ; 
and  if  the  pardon  do  not  pafs,  the  money  to  be  repaid^  except  the 
party  be  fome  other  ways  fatisfied. 

And  over  againft  this  Memorandum  (of  the  king's  own  hand) 

Otherwife  fatisfied. 

Which  I  do  the  rather  mention,  becanfe  it  fliews  in  the  king  a  nearnefs, 
but  yet  with  a  kind  of  juftnefs.  So  thefe  little  fands  and  grains  of  gold  and 
filver  (as  it  feemeth)  helped  not  a  little  to  make  up  the  great  heap  and 
bank. 

But  mean  while  (to  keep  the  king  awake)  the  earl  of  Suffolk  having 
been  too  gay  at  prince  Arthurs  marriage,  and  funk  himfelf  deep  in  debt, 
had  yet  once  more  a  mind  to  be  a  knight-errant,  and  to  feek  adventures  in 
foreign  parts ;  and  taking  his  brother  with  him,  fled  again  into  Flanders. 
That  (no  doubt)  which  gave  him  confidence,  was  the  great  murmur  of  the 
people  againft  the  king's  government :  and  being  a  man  of  a  light  and  rafh 
fpirit,  he  thought  every  vapour  would  be  a  tempeft.  Neither  wanted  he 
fome  party  within  the  kingdom  :  For  the  murmur  of  people  awakes  the 
difcontents  of  nobles;  and  again,  that  calleth  up  commonly  fome  head  of 
fedirion.  The  king  reforting  to  his  wonted  and  tried  arts,caufed  fir  Robert 
Cur  Ion,  captain  of  the  caftle  at  ii]r«w?wx,  (being  at  that  time  beyond  fea, 
and  therefore  lefs  likely  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  king)  to  fly  from  his 
charge,  and  to  feign  himfelf  a  fervant  of  the  earl's.  This  knight,  having 
infinuated  tiimfelfinto  the  fecrets  of  the  earl,  and  finding  by  him  upoa 
whom  chiefly  he  had  either  hope  or  hold,  advertifed  the  king  thereof  in 
great  fecrecy:  But  neverthelefs  maintained  his  own  credit  and  inward  truft 
with  the  earl.  Upon  whofe  advertifements,  the  king  attached  William 
Courtney  earl  of  Devonjhire,  his  brother-in-law,  married  to  the  lady  Ka- 
tharine, daughter  to  king  Edward  the  fourth;  William  de  la  Pole,  brother 
to  the  earl  oi  Suffolk;  fir  yamesTirrcl,  and  fir  John  Windham,  and  fome 
other  meaner  perfons,  and  committed  them  to  cuftody.  George  lord  Aber- 
gavenny, and  fir  Thomas  Green,  were  at  the  fame  time  apprehended  ;  but 
as  upon  lefs  fufpicion,  fo  in  a  freer  reftraint,  and  were  foon  after  deliver- 
ed. The  earl  of  i)fT'5;7/Z)/rf  being  intereflTed  in  the  blood  ol  Tork,  that  was 
rather  feared  than  nocent ;  yet  as  one  that  might  be  the  objedl  of  others 
plots  and  defigns,  remained  prifoner  in  the  tower,  during  the  king's  life. 
William  de  la  Pole  was  alfo  long  refiirained,  though  not  fo  flraitly.  But  for 
fir  JamesTirrel  (againft  whom  the  blood  of  the  innocent  princes,  Edward 
the  fifth,  and  his  brother,  did  ftill  cry  froni  under  the  altar)  and  fir  yohn 
Windham,  and  the  other  meaner  ones,  they  were  attainted  and  executed  ; 
the  two  knights  beheaded.  Neverthelefs,  to  confirm  the  credit  of  Curfon 
(who  belike  had  not  yet  done  all  his  feats  of  activity)  there  was  publifhed 
at  Paid'%  crofs,  about  the  time  of  the  faid  executions,  the  pope's  bull  of  ex- 
communication 
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communication  and  curfe,,  againft  the  earl  of  Suffolk  and  fir  Robert  Curfaiy 
and  feme  otliers  by  name ;  and  likewife  in  general  againft  all  the  abettors 
of  the  laid  earl:  wherein  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  heaven  was  made  too- 
much  to  bow  to  earth,  and  religion  to  policy.  But  foon  after  Cur  [on  (when 
he  faw  time)  returned  into  £?z^/tf;/4  and  withal  into  wonted  favour  with  the 
king,  but  worfe  fame  with  the  people.  Upon  whofc  return  the  earl  was 
much  difmayed,  and  feeing  himfelfdeftitute  of  hopes  (the  lady  Margaret 
alfo  by  tradt  of  time,  and  bad  fuccefs,  being  now  become  cool  in  thofe  at- 
tempts) after  fome  wandering  in  France-iS\A  Germany^  and  certain  littlepro- 
jedls,  no  better  than  fquibs  of  an  exiled  man,  being  tired  out,  retired  again 
into  the  proted'ion  of  the  arch-duke  Philip  in  Flajiders,  who  by  the  death 
oi  Ifabella,  was  at  that  time  king  of  Cajlile^  in  the  right  oijoan  his  wife. 

This  year  (being  the  nineteenth  of  his  reign)  the  king  called  his  par- 
liament :  wherein  a  man  may  eafily  guefs  how  abfolute  the  king  took  him- 
fetf  to  be  with  his  parliament,  when  Dudley  that  was  fo  hateful  was  made 
Ipeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  In  this  parliament  there  were  not  made 
any  ftatutes  memorable  touching  publick  government.  But  thofe  that  were, 
had  ftill  the  ftamp  of  the  king's  wifdom  and  policy. 

There  was  a  ftatute  made  for  the  difannulling  of  all  patents  of  leafeor 
grant,  to  fuch  as  came  not  upon  lawful  fummons  to  ferve  the  king  in  his 
Wars,  againft  the  enemies  or  rebels,  or  that  {hould  depart  without  the  king's 
licence  J  with  an  exception  of  feveral  perfons  of  the  long  robe:  Providing 
neverthelefs,  that  they  fliould  have  the  king's  wages  from  their  houfe,  till 
their  return  home  again-  There  hath  been  the  like  made  before  for  offi- 
ces, and  by  this  ftatute  it  was  extended  to  lands.  But  a  man  may  eafily 
fee  by  many  ftatutes  made  in  the  king's  time,  that  the  king  thought  it  fafeft 
to  affift  martial  law,  by  law  of  parliament. 

Another  ftatute  was  made,  prohibiting  the  bringing  in  of  manufadlures 
of  filk  wrought  by  it  felf,  or  mixt  with  any  other  thread.  But  it  was  not 
of  ftuffs  of  whole  piece  (for  that  the  realm  had  of  them  no  manufadlure 
in  ufe  at  that  time)  but  of  knit  filk,  or  texture  of  filk;  as  ribbands,  laces, 
cauls,  points  and  girdles,  (Sc.  which  the  people  oiEngland  could  then  well 
fkill  to  make.  This  law  pointed  at  a  true  principle  ;  that  where  foreign 
materials  are  but  fuperfluities,  foreign  manufactures  fliould  be  prohibited. 
For  that  will  either  banifla  the  fuperfluity,  or  gain  the  manufadture. 

There  was  a  law  alfo  of  refumption  of  patents  of  goals,  and  the  re- 
annexing  of  them  to  the  ftieriffwicks;  privileged  oflicers  being  no  lefs  an  in- 
terruption of  juftice,  than  privileged  places. 

There  was  likewife  a  law  to  reftrain  the  by-laws,  or  ordinances  of  cor- 
porations, which  many  times  were  againft  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  the 
common  law  of  the  realm,  and  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedl,  being  fraternities 
in  evil.  It  was  therefore  provided,  that  they  fliould  not  be  put  in  execution, 
without  the  allowance  of  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  and  the  two  chief  jufti- 
ces,  or  three  of  them,  or  of  the  twojuftices  of  circuit  where  the  corpora- 
tion was. 

Another  law  was  (in  effeft)  to  bring  in  the  filver  of  the  realm  to  the 
mint,  in  making  all  clipped,  miniflied,  or  impaired  coins  of  filver,  not  to 
be  current  in  payments  ;  without  giving  any  remedy  of  weight,  but  with 
an  exception  only  of  reafonable  wearing,  which  was  as  nothing  in  refpedl 
of  the  uncertainty ;  and  fo  (upon  the  matter)  to  fet  the  mint  on  work,  and 
to  give  way  to  new  coins  of  filver,  which  fhould  be  then  minted. 

c  There 
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Trt  ERE  likevviie  was  a  longftatuteagainft  vagabonds,  wherein  two  things 
<iia3'  be  noted  j  the  one,  the  diflike  the  parhament  had  of  goaling  of  them, 
;is  that  which  was  chargeable,  pefterous,  and  of  no  open  example.  The 
«tj-ier,  that  in  the  ftatutes  of  this  king's  time,  (for  this  of  the  nineteenth 
year  is  not  the  only  ftatute  of  that  kind)  there  are  ever  coupled  the  punilli- 
inent  of  vagabonds,  and  the  forbidding  of  dice  and  cards,  and  unlawful 
games,  unto  fervants  and  mean  people,  and  the  putting  down  andfuppref- 
fing  of'  alehoufes,  as  firings  of  one  root  together,  and  as  if  the  one  were 
uiipiofitable  with.out  tlie  other. 

A  s  for  riot  and  retainers,  there  palled  fcarce  any  parliament  in  this  time 
without  a  law  againfl  them;  the  king  ever  having  an  eye  to  might  and, 
multitude. 

There  was  granted  alfo  that  parliament  a  fabfidy,  both  from  the  tem- 
porally and  the  clergy.  And  yet  neverthelefs,  ere  the  year  expired,  there 
went  out  commilTions  for  a  general  benevolence,  though  there  were  no 
wars,  no  fcai<;.  The  fame  year  the  city  gave  five  thoufand  marks,  for  con- 
fii  ination  of  their  liberties ;  a  thin;^  fitter  for  the  be8,innin2;s  of  kines  reic^ns, 
than  the  latter  ends.  Neither  was  it  a  fmall  matter  that  the  mint  gained 
upon  the  late  ftatute,  by  the  recoinageof  groats  and  half-groats,  now  twelve- 
pences  and  lix-pcnces.  As  for  Empjbn  and  Dudlefs  mills,  they  did  grind 
more  than  ever :  So  that  it  was  a  ftrange  thing  to  fee  what  golden  fliow- 
crs  poured  down  upon  the  king's  treafury  at  once.  The  laft  payments  of 
the  marriage-money  i'lom  Spain;  thefubfidy;  the  benevolence;  the  recoin- 
age  ;  the  redemption  of  the  city's  liberties;  the  cafualties:  And  this  is  the 
more  to  be  marvelled  at,  becauie  the  king  had  then  no  occafions  at  all  of 
wars  or  troubles.  He  had  now  but  one  fon,  and  one  daughter  unbeflowed. 
He  was  wife;  he  was  of  an  high  mind;  he  needed  not  to  make  riches  his 
glory  ;  he  did  excel  in  fo  many  things  elfe  ;  fave  that  certainly  avarice  doth 
ever  find  in  it  fclf  matter  of  ambition.  Belike  he  thought  to  leave  his  fon 
fuch  a  kingdom,  and  fuch  a  mafs  oftrealure,  as  he  might  chufe  hisgreatnefs 
where  he  would. 

This  year  was  alfo  kept  the  ferjeant's  feafl,  which  was  the  fecond  call 
in  this  king's  days. 

About  this  time,  Ifak'Ila  queen  o{  Cajlile  deceafed  ;  a  right  noble  lady, 
and  an  honour  to  her  fex  and  times,  and  the  corner-ftone  of  the  greatnefs 
oi  Spain  that  hath  followed.  This  accident  the  king  took  not  for  news  at: 
large,  but  thought  it  had  a  great  relation  to  his  own  affairs  ;  efpecially  in 
two  points  :  the  one  for  example,  the  other  for  confequence.  Firlf,  he  con- 
ceived that  the  cafe  of  Ferdinando  oiAragon,  after  the  death  of  queen  Ifa- 
bclla^  was  his  own  cafe  after  the  death  of  his  own  queen;  and  the  cafe  of 
'Jean  Cat  heir  unto  Ca/lilc,  was  the  cafe  of  his  own  fon  prince  Henry.  For 
jf  both  of  the  kings  had  their  kingdoms  in  the  right  of  their  wives,  they 
defcended  to  the  heirs,  and  did  not  accrue  to  the  hufbands.  And  although 
his  own  cafe  had  both  fleel  and  parchment,  more  than  the  other  (that  is  to 
lay,  a  conqueft  in  the  field,  and  an  a6l  of  parliament)  yet  notwithffanding 
that  natural  title  of  defcent  in  blood,  did  (In  the  imagination  even  of  a  wife 
man)  breed  a  doubt,  that  the  other  two  were  i:;ot  fife  nor  fufficlent.  Where- 
fore he  was  wonderful  diligent  to  enquire  and  obferve  what  became  of  the 
king  oi ylragon,  in  holding  and  continuing  the  kingdom  oi Caflile;  and  whe- 
ther he  did  hold  it  in  his  own  right  ;  or  as  adminiftrator  to  his  daughter} 
and  whether  he  were  like  to  hold  it  in  fad,  or  to  be  put  out  by  his  fon  in 
law.     Secondly,  he  did  revolve  in  his  mind,  that  the  flate  of  Chrijlendom 
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fnight  by  this  late  accident  have  a  turn.     For  whereas  before  time,  himfelf, 
with  the  conjund;ion  oi  AragomndCaJiile,  (which  then  was  one)  and  the 
amity  of  Maximilian  and  Philip  his  fon  the  arch-duke,  was  far  too  ftronga 
party  for  France ;  he  began  to  fear,  that  now  the  French  king  (who   had 
great  intereft  in  the  affedtions  of  Philip  the  young  king  oiCaJiile)  andPhi- 
///» himfelf,  now  king  oi Cajlile,  (who  was  in  ill  terms  with  his  father-in- 
law  about  the  prefent  grovernmentofC^//t';^  And  thirdly,  M'rfAV////7/'rt7zP/?/- 
lip's.  father  (who  was  ever  variable,  and   upon   whom  the  fureft  aim    that 
could  be  taken  was,,  that  he  would  not  be  long  as  he  had  been  lall  before) 
tvould,  all  three  being  potent  princes,  enter  into  fome  ftrait  league  and  con- 
federation amonsit  themfelves  :  whereby  though  he  (hould  not  be  endan- 
gered, yet  he  (honld  be  Kft  to  the  poor  amity  oi  Aragon.     And  whereas 
he  Iwd  been  heretofore  a  kind  of  arbiter  of  Earcpr,  he  lliould  now  go  lefs, 
and  be  over-topped  by  fo  great  a  conjundion.     He  had  alfo  (as  it  feems)  aa 
inclination  to  marry,,  and  bethought  liim  of  fome  fit  conditions  abroad  : 
and  amongft  others  be  had  heard  of  the  beauty  and  virtuous  behaviour  of 
the  young  queen  of  A'cz/'/i^^,  the  widow  oi  Fcrd:naiuio  the  younger,  being 
then  (if  matronal  years   of  kven  and  twenty  :     By  whole    marriage  lie 
thought  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples  (having  been  a  goal  for  a  time  between 
the  king  of  y^/-^^5/7,  and  the  jP/y;/c7;  king,    and   being  but   newly   fettled) 
might  in  fome  part  be  dtpofittd  in  his  hands,  who  wus  fo  able  to  keep  the 
flakes.     Therefore  he  fent  inembaflage  or  mcflige,  three  confident perfons, 
Frarrcis  Marfin,  yatnesBraybrooLe,  zudyohn  Stift\upon  two  feveral  inqui- 
fitions  rather  than  negotiations.     The  one  touching  the  perfon   and  condi- 
tion of  the  young  queen  of  Naples.     The  other  touching    all  particulars  of 
eftate,  that  concerned   the  forltines  and  intentions  ot  Ferdinatido.     And 
becaufe  they  may  obferve  beft,  who  themfelves  are  obfcrved  leaft,  he  fent 
them  undvir  colourable  pretexts;  giving  them  letters  ot  klndnefs  and  com- 
pliment from  Katharine  the  princefs,  to  her  aunt  and   niece,  the  old   and 
young  queen  of  Naples,  and  delivering  to  them  alfo  a  bco-k  of  new  articles 
of  peace;  which  notwithrtandniii;  it  had  been  delivered  unio  dodtor  de  Pu- 
ebia,  the  lieger  ambaffador  oi  S^^ain  here   in  England,  to  be  fent ;  yet  for 
that  the  king  had  been  long  without  hearing  from  Spain,  he  thought  good 
thofe  mefTcngers,  when  tb.ey  hid  been  with  the  two  queens, ihould  likewife 
pals  on  to  the  court  of  Ferdinr.ndo,  and  take  a  copy  ot  the  book  with  them. 
The  inflruftions  touching  the  queen  of  Naples,  were  fo  curious  and  exqui- 
fite,  being  as  articles  whereby  to  direct  a  furvey,  or  framing  a  particular  of 
her  perfon,  for  complexion,  favour,  feature,  ftature,  health,  age,  culloms, 
behaviour,  conditions,  and  eftate,  as  if  the  king  had  been  young,  a   man 
would  have  judged  him  to  be  amorous;  but  being  ancient,  it  ought  to  be 
interpreted,  that  fure  he  was  very  chafle,.  for  that  he  meant  to  find  all  things 
in  one  woman,  and  fo  to  fettle  his  affcdions  without  ranging.     But  in  this 
match  he  was  foon  cooled,  when  he  heard  from  his  cmbaliadors,  that  this 
young  queen  had  had  a  goodly  jointure   in  the  realm  of  Naples,  well  an- 
fwered  during  the  time  of  her  uncle  Frederick;  yea,  and  during  the  time  of 
Leivis  the  French  king,  in  whofe  divifion  her  revenue  fell  ;  but  fince  the 
time  that  the  kingdom  was  in  Ferdinandos,  hands,  all  was  affigned   to  the 
army  and  garrifons  there,  and  flie  received  only  a  penfion  or  exhibition  cut 
of  his  coffers. 

The  other  part  of  the  enquiry  had  a  grave  and  diligent  return,  inform- 
ing the  king  at  full  of  the  prefent  flate  of  king  Ferdinando.  By  this  report 
it  appeared  to  the  king,  that  Ferdinando  did  continue  the  government  of 
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Caflile,  as  adminiflrator  unto  his  daughter  yoan,  by  the  title  of  queen  IJa- 
bella\  will,  and  partly  by  the  cuftom  of  the  kingdom,  as  he  pretended.  And 
that  all  mandates  and  gnints  were  expedited  in  the  name  of  Joan  his  daugh- 
ter, and  himielf  as  adminiflrator,  without  mention  of  Philip  her  hufband. 
And  that  king  Ferdinaiido^  howfoeverhe  did  difmifs  himfelf  of  the  name  of 
king  oiCciJlik,  yet  meant  to  hold  the  kingdom  without  account,  and  in 
abfolute  command. 

It  appeareth  alfo,  that  he  flattered  himfelf  with  hopes,  that  king  Phi/ip 
would  permit  unto  him  the  government  of  Ciifiile  daring  his  life;  which 
he  had  laid  his  plot  to  work  him  unto,  both  by  fome  counfellors  of  his  a- 
,bout  him,  which  FerdincDido  had  at  his  devotion,  and  chiefly  by  promiife, 
that  in  cafe  Philip  gave  not  way  unto  it,  he  would  marry  fome  young  lady, 
whereby  to  put  him  by  the  fucceffion  of  Aragon  and  Granada,  in  cafe  he 
(hould  have  a  fon.  And  laftly,  by  reprefenting  unto  him  that  the  govern- 
mept  of  the  Burgundiam,  till  Philip  were  by  continuance  in  Spain,  made  as 
natural  of  Spain,  would  not  be  endured  by  the  Spaniardi.  But  in  all  thofe 
things  (though  wifely  laid  down  and  confidered)  Ferdinando  i\At^  ;  but  that 
Pluto  was  better  to  him  than  Pallas. 

In  the  fime  report  alfo,  the  embafladors  being  mean  men,  and  therefore 
the  more  free,  did  ftrike  upon  a  firing  which  was  fomewhat  dangerous. 
For  they  declared  plainly,  that  the  people  of  Spain,  both  nobles  and  com- 
mons, were  better  affedfcd  unto  the  part  of  Philip,  (fo  he  brought  his  wife 
with  him)  than  to  Ferdinando;  and  expreffed  the  reafon  to  be,  becaufe  he 
•  bad  impofed  upon  them  many  taxes  and  tallages,  which  was  the  king's 
own  cafe  between  him  and  his  fon. 

There  was  alfo  in  this  report  a  declaration  of  an  overture  of  marriage, 
"Vthxc^x  Arnaf on  the  fecretary  o{  Ferdinando  had  made  unto  the  embafTadors 
in  great  fecret,  between  Charles  prince  of  Caftile,  and  Mary  the  king's  fe- 
cond  daughter;  affuring  the  king,  that  the  treaty  of  marriage  then  on  foot 
for  the  faid  prince  and  the  daughter  of  France,  would  break  :  and  thatfhe 
the  faid  daughter  of  France,  fhould  be  married  to  Angolefme,  that  was  the 
heir  apparent  oi  France. 

There  was  a  touch  alfo  of  a  fpeech  of  marriage  between  F^r^/waWo  and 
madam  de  Fois,  a  lady  of  the  blood  of  France,  which  afterwards  indeed 
fucceeded.  But  this  was  reported  as  learned  in  France^  and  filenced  in 
Spain. 

The  king  by  the  return  of  thisembaflage,  which  gave  great  light  unto  his 
affairs,  was  well  inflrudled,  and  prepared  how  to  carry  himfelf  between 
Ferdinando  king  of  Aragon,  and  Philip  his  fon  in  law,  king  of  Ca/iile  ;  re- 
folving  with  himfelf  to  do  all  that  in  him  lay,  to  keep  them  at  one  within 
tbemfelves ;  but  howfoever  that  fucceeded,  by  a  moderate  carriage,  and 
bearing  the  perfon  of  a  common  friend,  to  lofe  neither  of  their  friendfhipsj 
but  yet  to  run  a  courfe  more  entire  with  the  king  oi  Aragon,  but  more  la- 
boured and  othcious  with  the  king  of  Caftile.  But  he  was  much  taken  with 
the  overture  of  marriage  with  his  daughter  Mary  i  both  becaufe  it  waS 
the  greateft  marriage  of  Chriftendom,  and  for  that  it  took  hold  of  both 
allies. 

But  to  corroborate  his  alliance  with  Philip,  the  winds  gave  hinii  an  in- 
terview :  for  Philip  chufing  the  winter  feafon,  the  better  to  furprizethe  king 
oi  Aragon,  let  forth  with  a  great  navy  out  of  Flanders  for  Spain,  in  the 
month  of  ^January,  the  one  and  twentieth  year  of  the  king's  reign.  But 
himfelf  was  furprized  with  a  cruel  tempefl,  that  fcattered  his  fhips  upon 
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the  feveral  coafts  of  England.  And  the  fliip  wherein  the  king  and  queen 
were  (with  two  other  fmall  barks  only)  torn,  and  in  great  peril  to  efcape 
the  fury  of  the  weather,  thruft  into  IVeymoutb.  King  Philip  himfelf,  ha- 
ving not  been  ufed  (as  it  feems)  to  fea,  all  wearied  and  extream  fick,  would 
needs  land  to  refrefh  his  fpirits,  though  it  was  againfl  the  opinion  of  his 
council,  doubting  it  might  breed  delay,  his  occalions  requiring  celerity. 

The  rumour  of  the  arrival  of  a  puiffant  navy  upon  the  coaft,  made  the 
countrey  arm.  And  fir  Tljomas  Trencbard,  with  forces  fuddenly  raifed,  not 
knowing  what  the  matter  might  be,  came  to  Weymsiitb.  Where  under- 
fland'ng  the  accident,  he  did  in  all  humblenefs  and  humanity  invite  the 
king  and  queen  to  his  houiej-and  forthwith  dlfpatched  ports  to  the  court- 
Soon  after  came  fir  Jobn  Careio  likewife,  with  a  great  troop  of  men  well 
armed;  uJing  the  like  humblenefs  and  refpe«^s  towards  the  king,  when  he 
knew  the  cale.  King  Pbihp  doubting  that  they,  being  but  fubje(5t-s,  durft 
not  let  him  pafs  away  again  without  the  king's  notice  and  leave,  yielded  to 
their  entreaties  to  ftay  till  they  heard  from  the  court.  The  king,  as  foon 
as  he  heard  the  news,  com-manded  prefently  the  earl  of  Arutniel  to  go  to 
vifit  the  king  of  Caftile,  and  let  him  underfland  that  as  he  was  very  forry 
for  his  milhap,  fo  he  was  glad  that  he  had  elcaped  the  danger  of  the  feas, 
and  likewife  of  the  occafion  himfelf  had  to  do  him  honour ;  and  defiring 
him  to  think  himfelf  as  in  his  own  land ;  and  that  the  king  made  all  hafte 
pofl'ible  to  come  and  embrace  him.  The  earl  came  to  him  in  great  mag- 
nificence, with  a  brave  troop  of  three  hundred  horfe^  and  (for  more  flate) 
came  by  torch-light.  After  he  had  done  the  king's  meffage.  king  Philip 
feeing  how  the  world  went,  the  fooner  to  get  away,  went  upon  fpeed  to 
the  king  at  Jf'indfor,  and  his  queen  followed  by  eafy  journeys.  The  two 
kings  at  their  meeting,  ufed  all  the  careffes  and  loving  demonftrations  that 
were  poirible.  And  the  king  of  C<7/?//i?  faid  pleafantly  to  the  king,  that  he 
was  now  punifhed,  for  that  he  would  not  come  within  his  walled  town  of 
Calais  when  they  met  laft.  But  the  king  anfwered,  that  walls  and  feas 
were  nothing  where  hearts  were  open;  and  that  he  was  here  no  otherwife 
but  to  be  ferved.  After  a  day  or  two's  refrefhing,  the  kings  entred  into 
fpeech  of  renewing  the  treaty  ;  the  king  faying,  that  though  king  Philip's 
perfon  were  the  fame,  yet  his  fortunes  and  ftate  were  raifed  :  in  which  cafe 
a  renovation  of  treaty  was  ufed  amongft  princes.  But  while  thefe  things 
were  in  handling,  the  king  chufing  a  fit  time,  and  drawing  the  king  oi 
Caftile  into  a  room,  where  they  two  only  were  private,  and  laying  his  hand 
civilly  upon  his  arm,  and  changing  his  countenance  a  little  from  a  counte- 
nance of  entertainment,  faid  to  him.  Sir,  you  have  been  faved  upon  my 
coafl:,  I  hope  you  will  not  fufler  me  to  wrack  upon  yours.  The  king  of 
Cajiile  aiked  him,  what  he  meant  by  that  fpeech?  I  mean  it  (faith  the  king) 
by  that  fatne  liarebrain  wild  fellow,  my  fubjedt,  the  earl  oi  Suffolk^  who  is 
protcdfed  in  your  countrey,  and  begins  to  play  the  fool,  when  all  others  are 
weary  of  it.  The  king  of  Cojiile  anfwered,  I  liad  thought  (fir)  your  feli- 
city had  been  above  thofe  thoughts :  but  if  it  trouble  you  I  will  bani(h  him. 
The  king  replied,  thofe  hornets  were  beft  in  their  neft,  and  worft  then 
when  they  did  fly  abroad ;  and  that  his  defire  was  to  have  him  delivered  to 
him.  The  king  of  CaJlile  herewith  a  little  confufed,  and  in  a  ftudy,  faid, 
that  can  I  not  do  with  my  honour,  and  lefs  with  yours;  for  you  will  be 
thought  to  have  ufed  me  as  a  prifoner.  The  king  prefently  faid,  then  the 
matter  is  at  an  end :  for  I  will  take  that  dirtionour  upon  me,  and  fo  your 
honour  is  faved.     The  king  of  CaJlile,  who  had  the  king  in  great  eftima- 
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lion,  and  befides  remembred  where  he  was,  and  knew  not  what  ufe  he 
might  have  of  the  king's  amity,  for  that  himfelf  was  new  in  his  eftate  of 
Spain,  and  unfettled  both  with  his  father  in  law,  and  with  his  people,  com- 
pofing  his  countenance,  faid.  Sir,  you  give  law  to  me,  but  fo  will  I  to  you. 
You  fhall  have  him,  but  (upon  your  honour)  you  fhall  not  take  his  life. 
The  king  embracing  him,  faid,  agreed.  Saith  the  king  of  Cajiiky  neither 
fliall  it  diflike  you,  if  I  fend  to  him  in  fuch  a  fafhion,  as  he  may  partly 
come  with  his  own  good  will.  The  king  faid,  it  was  well  thought  of;  and 
if  it  pleafed  him,  he  would  join  with  him,  in  fending  to  the  earl  a  meflage 
to  that  purpofe.  They  both  fent  feverally,  and  mean  while  they  continued 
feafling  and  paftimes.  The  king  being  (on  his  part)  willing  to  have  the 
earl  fure  before  the  king  of  Cajiile  went ;  and  the  king  of  Caftile  being  as 
willing  to  feem  to  be  enforced.  The  king  alfo,  with  many  wife  and  exxel- 
lent  perfuafions,  did  advife  the  king  of  Caftile,  to  be  ruled  by  the  counfel 
of  his  father  in  law  Ferdinando ;  a  prince  fo  prudent,  fo  experienced,  fo  for- 
tunate. The  king  of  Caftile  (who  was  in  no  very  good  terms  with  his  faid 
father  in  law)  anfwered,  that  if  his  father  in  law  would  fufFer  him  to  go- 
vern his  kingdoms,  he  fhould  govern  him. 

There  were  immediately  meflengers  fent  from  both  kings,  to  recall  the 
earl  of  Suffolk;  who  upon  gentle  words  ufed  to  him  was  foon  charmed,  and 
willing  enough  to  return;  afTured  of  his  life,  and  hoping  of  his  liberty.  He 
was  brought  through  Flanders  to  Calais,  and  thence  landed  at  Dover,  and 
with  fufficient  guard  delivered  and  received  at  the  tower  oihondon.  Mean 
while  king  Henry  (to  draw  out  the  time)  continued  his  feaftings  and  enter- 
tainments, and  after  he  had  received  the  king  of  Cajiile  into  the  fraternity 
of  the  garter,  and  for  a  reciprocal  had  his  fon  the  prince  admitted  to  the 
order  of  the  golden  fleece,  he  accompanied  king  Philip  and  his  queen  to  the 
city  of  London;  where  they  were  entertained  with  the  greateft  magnificence 
and  triumph,  that  could  be  upon  no  greater  warning.  And  as  foon  as  the 
earl  of  Suffolk  had  been  conveyed  to  the  tower,  (which  was  the  ferious  part) 
the  jollities  had  an  end,  and  the  kings  took  leave.  Neverthelefs  during 
their  being  here,  they  in  fubftance  concluded  that  treaty,  which  the  Fle- 
mings term  intercurfus  mains,  and  bears  date  at  Windfor ;  for  that  there  be 
fome  things  in  it,  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  Englifi,  than  of  them ; 
efpecially,  for  that  the  free-fifhing  of  the  Dutch  upon  the  coafts  and  feas  of 
England^  granted  in  the  treaty  of  imdecimo,  was  not  by  this  treaty  con- 
firmed. All  articles  that  confirm  former  treaties  being  precifely  and  wa- 
rily limited  and  confirmed  to  matter  of  commerce  only,  and  not  other- 
wife. 

It  was  obferved,  that  the  great  tempefl  which  drove  Philip  into  Englajid^ 
blew  down  the  golden  eagle  from  the  fpire  of  Paul's,  and  in  the  fall  it  fell 
upon  a  fign  of  the  black  eagle,  which  was  in  Paul'?,  church-yard,  in  the 
place  where  the  fchool-houfe  now  flandeth,  and  batter'd  it,  and  brake  it 
down :  which  was  a  ftrange  ftooping  of  a  hawk  upon  a  fowl.  This  the 
people  interpreted  to  be  an  ominous  prognoftick  upon  the  imperial  houfe, 
which  was  (by  interpretation  alfo)  fulfilled  upon  Philip  the  emperor's  fon, 
not  only  in  the  prefent  difafter  of  the  tempeft,  butin  that  that  followed.  For 
Philip  arriving  into  Spain,  and  attaining  the  polTeffion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cajiile  without  refiflance,  (infomuch  as  Ferdinando,  who  had  fpoke  fo  great 
before,  was  with  difficulty  admitted  to  the  fpeech  of  his  fon  in  lav/)  ficken'd 
foon  after,  and  deceafed.  Yet  after  fuch  time,  as  there  was  an  obfervation 
by  the  wifeft  of  that  court,  that  if  he  had  lived,  his  father  would  have 
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gained  upon  him  in  that  fort,  as  he  would  have  governed  his  councils  and 
defigns,  if  not  his  affeftions.  By  this  all  Spain  returned  into  the  power  of 
Ferdhiando  in  flate  as  it  was  before  j  the  rather,  in  regard  of  the  infirmity  of 
yoan  his  daughter,  who  loving  her  hufband  (by  whom  flie  had  many  chil- 
dren) dearly  well,  and  no  lefs  beloved  of  him,  (howfoever  her  father  to 
make  Philip  ill-beloved  of  the  people  of  Spain,  gave  out  that  Philip  ufed 
her  not  well)  was  unable  in  ftrength  of  mind  to  bear  the  grief  of  his  de- 
ceafe,  and  fell  diftrafted  of  her  wits.  Of  which  malady  her  father  was 
thought  no  ways  to  endeavour  the  cure,  the  better  to  hold  his  regal  power 
in  Cajiile.  So  that  as  the  felicity  of  Charles  the  eighth  was  faid  to  be  a 
dream ;  fo  the  adverfity  of  Ferdinando  was  faid  likewife  to  be  a  dream,  it 
pafled  over  fo  foon. 

About  this  time  the  king  was  defirous  to  bring  into  the  houfe  oi Lanca- 
fler  celeftial  honour,  and  became  fuitor  to  pope  Julius,  to  canonize  king 
Henry  the  fixth  for  a  faint;  the  rather,  in  rcfpedl  of  that  his  fomous  predi- 
ction of  the  king's  own  affumption  to  the  crown.  Julius  referred  the  mat- 
ter (as  the  manner  is)  to  certain  cardinals,  to  take  the  verification  of  his 
holy  adls  and  miracles:  but  it  died  uijder  the  reference.  The  general  opi- 
nion was,  that  pope  Julius  was  too  dear,  and  that  the  king  would  not  come 
to  his  rates.  But  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  pope  (who  was  extremely 
jealous  of  the  dignity  of  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  of  the  adls  thereof)  knowing 
that  king  Henry  the  fixth  was  reputed  in  the  world  abroad'  but  for  a  Am- 
ple man,  was  afraid  it  would  but  diminifh  the  eftimation  of  that  kind  of 
honour,  if  there  were  not  a  diftance  kept  between  Innocents  and  faints. 

The  fame  year  likewife  there  proceeded  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  the 
kingand  lady  Margaret  duchefs  dowager  of  Savoy,  only  daughter  to  Maxi^ 
milian,  and  fifter  to  the  king  of  Gt/?//?;  a  lady  wife,  and  of  great  good  fame. 
This  matter  had  been  in  fpeech  between  the  two  kings  at  their  meeting,  but 
was  foon  after  refumed;  and  therein  was  employed  for  his  firftpiece  the  king's 
then  chaplain,  and  after  the  great  prelate  'Thotnas  Woljey.   It  was  in  the  end  con- 
cluded, with  great  and  ample  conditions  for  the  king,  but  with  promife  de 
futuro  only.     It  may  be  the  king  was  the  rather  induced  unto  it,  for  that  he 
heard  more  and  more  of  the  marriage  to  go  on  between  his  great  friend 
and  ally  Ferdinando  of  Aragon,  and  madam  de  Fois,  whereby  that  king  be- 
gan to  piece  with  the  French  king,  from  whom  he  had  been  always  before 
fevered.     So  fatal  a  thing  it  is,  for  the  greateft    and  (Iraitefi:  amities  of 
kings,  at  one  time  or  other  to  have  a  little  of  the  wheel:  nay,  there  is  a  far- 
ther tradition  (in  Spain,  though  not  with  us)  that  the  king  of  Aragon,  after 
he  knew  that  the  marriage  between  Charles,  the  young  prince  of  Cajiile^ 
and  Mary  the  king's  fecond  daughter  went  roundly  on ;  (which  though  it 
was  firft  moved  by  the  king  of  Aragon,  yet  it  was  afterwards  wholly  ad- 
vanced and  brought  to  perfedlion  by  Maximilian,  and  the  friends  on  that 
fide,)  enter'd  into  a  jealoufy,  that  the  king  did  afpire  to  the  government  of 
Caftilia,  as  adminiftrator  during  the  minority  of  his  fon  in  law;  as  if  there 
fhould  have  been  a  competition  of  three  for  that  government ;  Ferdinando^ 
grandfather  on  the  mother's  fide;    Maximilian,  grandfather  on  the  father's 
fide  ;  and  king  Henry,  father  in  law  to  the  young  prince.     Certainly  it  is 
not  unlike,  but  the  king's  government(carrying  the  young  prince  with  him) 
would  have  been  perhaps  more  welcome  to  the  Spaniards,  than  that  of  the 
other  two.     For  the  nobility  of  Coftilia,  that  fo  lately  put  out  the  king  of 
Aragon  in  favour  of  king  Philip,  and  had  difcovered  themfelves  fo  far, 
could  not  be  but  in  a  fccret  diftruft  and  diftafte  of  that  king.     And  as  for 
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Maximilian,   upon  twenty  refpedls  he  could  not  have  been  the  man.     But 
this  purpofe  of  the  king's  feemeth  to  me  (confidering  the  king's  fafe  courfes 
never  found  to  be  enterprizing  or  adventurous)  not  greatly  probable,  except 
he  fliould  have  had  a  defire  to  breathe  warmer,  becaufe  he  had  ill  lungs. 
This  marriage  with  Margaret  was  protracted  from  time  to  time,  in  refped: 
of  the  infirmity  of  the  kuig,   who  now  in  the  two  and  twentieth  of  his 
reign  began  to  be  troubled  with  the  gout :  but  the  defluxion  taking  alfo  in- 
to his  breaft,  wafted  his  lungs,  fo  that  thrice  in  a  year,  (in  a  kind  of  return 
and  efpecially  in  the  fpring,)  he  had  great  fits  and  labours  of  the  phthifick: 
neverthelefs,  he  continued  to  intend  bufinefs  with  as  great  diligence,  as  be- 
fore in  his  health  :  yet  fo,  as  upon  this  warning,  he  did  likewife  now  more 
ferioufly  think  of  the  world  to  come,  and  of  making  himfelf  a  faint,  as  wellas 
king  Henry  the  fixth;  by  treafure  better  employed,  than  to  be  given  to  pope 
Julius:  for  this  year  he  gave  greater  alms  than  accuftomed,  and  difcharged 
ail  prifoners  about  the  city,  that  lay  for  fees  or  debts  under  forty  fhillings. 
He  did  alfo  make  hafte  with  religious  foundations;  and  in  the  year  follow- 
ing (which  was  the  three  and  twentieth)  finilhed  that  of  the  Savoy.     And 
hearing  alfo  of  the  bitter  cries  of  his  people  againft  the  oppreflions  oi Dudley 
and  Emp/ojiy  and  their  complices;  partly  by  devout  perfons  about  him,  and 
partly  by  publick  fermons,  (the  preachers  doing  their  duty  therein,)  he  was 
touched  with  great  remorfe  for  the  fame.     Neverthelefs  Empjbn  and  Dud- 
ley, though  they  could  not  but  hear  of  thefe  fcruples  in  the  king's  con- 
fcience ;  yet,  as  if  the  king's  foul  and  his  money  were  in  feveral  offices,  that 
the  one  was  not  to  intermeddle  with  the  other,  went  on  with  as  great  rage 
as  ever.     For   the  fame  three  and  twentieth  year  was  there  a  fharp  profe- 
cution  againft  fir  William  Capel^aovf  the  fecondtime;  and  this  was  for  mat- 
ters of  mifgovernment  in  his  mayoralty  :    The  great  matter  being,  that  in 
feme  payments  he  had  taken  knowledge  of  falfe  moneys,  and  did  not  hisdi- 
ligence  to  examine  and  beat  it  out,  who  were  the  offenders.     For  this  and 
fome  other  things  laid  to  his  charge,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  two  thou- 
fand  pounds;  and  being  a  man  of  ftomach,   and  harden'd   by  his  former 
troubles,  refufed  to  pay  a  mite;  and  belike  ufed  fome  untoward  fpeeches  of 
the  proceedings,  for  which  he  was  fent  to  the  tower,  and  there  remained  till 
the  king's  death.     Knejworth  likewife,  that  had  been  lately  mayor  of  Lon- 
do7i,  and  both  his  (heriffs,  were  for  abufes  in  their  offices  queftioned,  and 
imprifoned,  and  dehvered,  upon  one  thoufand  four  hundred  pounds  paidi 
Haicis,  an  alderman  of  London,  was  put  in  trouble,    and  died  with  thought 
and  anguifti,  before  his  bufinefs  came  to  an  end.    ^'n Lawrence  Ailmer,  who 
had  likewife  been  mayor  of  London,  and  his  two  fheriffs,  were  put  to  the 
fine  of  One  thouland  pounds.     And  fir  Lawrence,  for  refufing  to  make  pay- 
ment, was  committed  to  prifon,  where  he  ftayed  till  Empjbn  himfelf  was 
commitied  in  his  place. 

It  is  no  marvail  (if  the  faults  were  fo  light  and  the  rates  fo  heavy)  that 
ths  king's  treafure  ot  ftore,  that  he  left  at  his  death,  moft  of  it  in  fecret 
places,  under  his  own  key  and  keeping,  at  Richmond,  amounted  (as  by 
tradition  it  is  reported  to  have  done)  unto  the  fum  of  near  eighteen  hun- 
dred thouland  pounds  fterling;  a  huge  mafs  of  money  even  for  thefe 
times. 

The  laft  adt  offtate  that  concluded  this  king's  temporal  felicity,  vvasthe 
conclufion  of  a  glorious  match  between  his  daughter  Mary^  and  Charles 
prince  oi  Cajlile,  afterwards  the  great  emperor,  both  being  of  tender  years  : 
which  treaty  was  perfedled  by  billiop  Fox,  and  other  his  commifiioners  at 
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■'Calais,,  the  year  before  the  king's  death.  In  which  alliance,  it  feemeth,  he 
himfelf  took  fo  high  contentment,  as  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  thereupon 
to  the  c'ltw  oi'  London,  (commanding  all  poflible  demonftrations  of  joy  to  be 
inade  for  the  lame)  he  exprefleth  himfelf,  as  if  he  thought  he  had  built  a 
wall  of  brafs  about  his  kingdom:  when  he  had  for  his  fons-in-law,  a  king 
of  Scotland,  and  a  prince  of  Caftile  and  Burgundy.  So  as  now  there  was 
nothing  to  be  added  to  this  great  king's  felicity,  being  at  the  top  of  all 
worldly  blifs,  (in  regard  of  the  high  marriages  of  his  children,  his  great  re- 
nown throughout  Europe,  and  his  fcarce  credible  riches,  and  the  perpetual 
conftancy  of  his  profperous  fuccefles,)  but  an  opportune  death,  to  withdraw 
him  from  any  future  blow  of  fortune:  which  certainly  (in  regard  of  the 
great  hatred  of  his  people,  and  the  title  of  his  fon,  being  then  come  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  being  a  bold  prince,  and  liberal,  and  that  gained 
upon  the  people  by  his  very  afpedl  and  prefence)  had  not  been  impoffible  to 
have  come  upon  him. 

To  crown  alfo  the  laft  year  of  his  reign,  as  well  as  his  firfl,  he  did  an 
aft  of  piety,  rare,  and  worthy  to  be  taken  into  imitation.  For  he  granted 
forth  a  general  pardon:  as  expedting  a  fecond  coronation  in  a  better  king- 
dom. He  did  alfo  declare  in  his  will,  that  his  mind  was,  that  reftitution 
fhould  be  made  of  thofe  fums  which  had  been  unjuftly  taken  by  his  of- 
ficers. 

And  thus  this  Solomon  of  England  (for  Solomon  alfo  was  too  heavy  upon 
his  people  in  exadlions)  having  lived  two  and  fifty  years,  and  thereof 
reigned  three  and  twenty  years,  and  eight  months,  being  in  perfect  memo- 
ry, and  in  a  mofl:  blefled  mind,  in  a  great  calm  of  a  confuming  ficknefs 
palled  to  a  better  world,  the  two  and  twentieth  oi  jipril  1508,  at  his  palace 
of  Richmond,  which  himfelf  had  built. 

This  king  (to  fpeak  of  him  in  terms  equal  to  his  deferving)  was  one  of 
the  bell  fort  of  wonders;  a  wonder  for  wife  men.  He  had  parts  (both  in 
his  virtues  and  his  fortune)  not  fo  fit  for  a  common  place,  as  for  obferva- 
tion.  Certainly  he  was  religious,  both  in  his  afFedlion  and  obfervance.  But 
as  he  could  fee  clear  (for  thofe  times)  through  fuperftition,  fo  he  would  be 
blinded  (now  and  then)  by  human  policy.  He  advanced  Church-men ;  he 
was  tender  in  the  privilege  of  landluaries,  though  they  wrought  him  much 
niifchief.  He  built  and  endowed  many  religious  foundations,  befides  his 
memorable  hofpital  of  the  Savoy :  And  yet  was  he  a  great  alms-giver  in 
fecret ;  which  fliewed,  that  his  works  in  publick  were  dedicated  rather  to 
God's  glory,  than  his  own.  He  profefled  always  to  love  and  feek  peace  j 
and  it  was  his  ufual  preface  in  his  treaties;  that  when  Chriji  came  into  the 
■world,  peace  was  fung;  and  when  he  went  out  of  the  world,  peace  was  be- 
queathed. And  this  virtue  could  not  proceed  out  of  fear,  or  foftnefs;  for 
he  was  valiant  and  aftive,  and  therefore  (no  doubt)  it  was  truly  Chriftian 
and  moral.  Yet  he  knew  the  way  to  peace  was  not  to  feem  to  be  defirous 
to  avoid  wars :  therefore  would  he  make  offers  and  fames  of  wars,  till  he 
had  mended  the  conditions  of  peace.  It  was  alfo  much,  that  one  that  was 
fo  great  a  lover  of  peace,  fliould  be  fo  happy  in  war.  For  his  arms  (either 
in  foreign  or  civil  wars)  were  never  unfortunate  ;  neither  did  he  know  what 
a  difafter  meant.  The  war  of  his  coming  in,  and  the  rebellions  of  the  earl 
of  Lincoln,  and  the  lord  Awdley,  were  ended  by  vidory.  The  wars  of 
France  and  Scotland,  by  peaces  fought  at  his  hands.  That  of  Britain,  by 
accident  of  the  duke's  death.    The  infurrection  of  the  lord  Lo'cel,  and  that 
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cf  Perkin  at  Exeter,  and  in  Kent,  by  flight  of  the  rebels,  before  they  came 
to  blows  :  fo  that  his  fortune  of  aims  was  ftill  inviolate :  the  rather  fure, 
for  that  in  tlie  quenching  of  the  comniotions  of  his  fubjedts,  he  ever  went  in 
perfon  :  Soiiicumes  referving  himfelf  to  back  and  fecond  his  lieutenants, 
bat  ever  in  adtion  ;  and  yet  that  was  not  merely  forwardnefsj  but  partly  dit- 
irufl:  of  others. 

He  did  much  maintain  and  countenance  his  laws;  which  (neverthelefs) 
was  no  impediment  to  him  to  work  his  will :    for  it   was  io  handled,  that 
neither  prerogative,   nor  profit  went  to  diminution.     And  yet  as  he  would 
lometimes  flrain  up  his  laws  to  his  prerogative,  fo  would  he  alfo  let  down 
his  prerogative  to  liis  parliament.     For  mint,  and  wars,   and  martial  difci- 
pline,   (things  of  abfolute  power)  he  would  neverthelefs  bring  to  parliament. 
Juftice  was  well  adminiftred  in  his  time,  /ave  where  the  king  was  party; 
favealfo,  that  the  council-table  intermeddled  too  much  with  meum&ndtuum. 
For  it  was  a  very  court  of  juftice  during  his  time,   efpecially  in  the  begin- 
ning; but  in  that  part  both  of  jullice  and  policy,  which  is  the  durable  part, 
and  cut  (as  it  were)  in  brafs  or  marble  (which  is  the  making  of  good  laws) 
he  did  excel.     And  with  his  juftice,  he  was  alfo  a  merciful  prince  :  as  in 
whofe  time,  there  were  but  three  of  the  nobility  that  fuffered  ;    the  earl  of 
IVarnnick,  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  the  lord  yfWZ^y;  though  the  firft  two 
were  inflead  of  numbers,  in  the  diflike  and  obloquy  of  the  people.     But 
there  were  never  fo  great  rebellions,  expiated  with  fo  little  blood,  drawn  by 
the  hand  of  juftice,  as  the  two  rebellions  of  Blackheath  and  Exeter.     As  for 
the  fcverity  ufed  upon  thofe  which  were  taken  in  Kent,  it  was  but  upon  a 
fcum  of  the  people.    His  pardons  went  ever  both  before  and  after  his  fword. 
Bat  then  he  had  withal  a  llrange  kind  of  interchanging  of  large  and  inex- 
pet^ed  pardons,  with  fevere  executions:  which  (his  wifdom  confidered)  could 
not  be  imputed  to  any  inconftancy  or  inequality;  but  either  to  fome  reafon 
which  we  do  not  now  know,  or  to  a  principle  he  had  fet  unto  himfelf,  that 
he  would  vary,  and  try  both  ways  in  turn  :  but  the  lefs  blood  he  drew,  the 
more  he  took  of  tieafure.     And  (as  fome  conftrued  it)  he  was  the  more 
fparing  in  the  one,  that  he  might  be  the  more  preffing   in  the  other ;  for 
hoih  would  have  been  intolerable.     Of  nature  affuredly  he  coveted  to  ac- 
cumulate treafure,  and  was  a  little  poor  in  admiring  riches.     The  people 
(into  whom  there  is  infufed,  for  the  prefervation  of  monarchies,  a  natural 
defire  to  difcharge   their  princes,   though  it  be  with  the  unjufl  charge   of 
their  counfellors  and  miniflers)  did  impute  this  unto  cardinal  A/or/o«,  and 
fir  Reginald  Bray :    who  (as  it  after  appeared)  as  counfellors  of  ancient  au- 
thority   with  him,  did    fo  fecond   his  humours,  as  neverthelefs  they  did 
temper   them.     Whereas  Empfon,  and  Dudley   that  followed,  being  per- 
sons that  had  no  reputation  with  him,  (otherwife  than  by  the   fcrvile  fol- 
lowing of  his  bent)  did  not  give  way  only  (as  the  firft  did)  but  fhape  him 
w.iy  to  thofe  extremities,  for  which  himfelf  was  touched  with   remorfe  at 
his  death,  and  which  his  fucceflbr  renounced,  and  fought  to  purge.     This 
cxcefs  of  his,  bad    at   that   time  many  gloffes  and  interpretations.     Some 
thought  the  continual  rebellions  v/herewith  he  had  been  vexed,  had  made 
him  grow  to  hate  his  people :   fome  thought  it  was  done  to  pull  down  their 
ftomachs,  and  to  keep  them  low :  fome,  for  that  he  would  leave  his  fon  a 
golden  fleece:  fome  fufpedled  he  had  fome  high  defign  upon  foreign  parts: 
bat  thofe  perhaps  ihall  come  neareft  the  truth,  that  fetch  not  their  reafons 
ft>  iar  ofFj  but  rather  impute  it  to  nature,  age,  peace,  and  a  mind  fixed  up- 
cn  no  other  ambition  or  purluit.     Whereunto  Iftiouldadd,  that  having 
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every  day  occafion  to  take  notice  of  the  neceffities  and  fhifts  for  money  of 
other  great  princes  abroad,  it  did  the  better  (bycompaiifon)  fet  ofFto  him  the 
felicity  of  full  coffers.  As  to  his  expending  of  treafure,  he  never  fpared 
charge  which  his  affairs  required;  and  in  his  buildings  was  magnificent,  but 
his  rewards  were  very  limited:  fo  that  his  liberality  was  rather  upon  his 
own  flate  and  memory,  than  upon  the  deferts  of  others. 

He  was  of  an  high  mind,  and  loved  his  own  will,  and  his  own  way;  as 
one  that  revered  himfelf,  and  would  reign  indeed.  Had  he  been  a  private 
man,  he  would  have  been  termed  proud.  But  in  a  wife  prince,  it  was  but 
keeping  of  diflance,  which  indeed  he  did  towards  all ;  not  admitting  any 
near  or  full  approach,  either  to  his  power,  or  to  his  fecrets:  for  he  was  go- 
verned by  none.  His  queen  (notwithftand  ng  fhe  had  prefcnted  him  with 
.divers  children,  and  with  a  cro\\n  alfo,  though  he  would  not  acknowledge 
it)  could  do  nothing  with  him.  His  mother  he  reverenced  much,  heard 
little.  For  any  perfon  agreeable  to  him  for  fociety  (fuch  as  was  Haftiiigs 
to  king  Edwa7'd  the  fourth,  or  Charles  Brandon  after  to  king  Henry  the 
eighth)  he  had  none:  except  we  fliould  account  for  fuch  perfons,  Fox,  and 
Bray,  and  E)n[>Jbn,  becaufe  they  were  fo  much  with  him  :  but  it  was  but  as 
the  inftrument  is  much  with  the  workman.  He  had  nothing  in  him  of 
vain-glory,  but  yet  kept  flate  and  majefty  to  the  height;  being  fenfible,  that 
majefly  maketh  the  people  bow,  but  vain-glory  boweth  to  them. 

To  his  confederates  abroad  he  was  conflant  and  juft,  but  not  open.  Bat 
rather,  fuch  was  his  enquiry,  and  fuch  his  clofcnefs,  as  they  ifood  in  the 
light  towards  him,  and  heftood  in  the  dark  to  them.  Yet  without  ftrange- 
nefs,  but  with  a  femblance  of  mutual  communication  of  affairs.  As  for 
little  envies,  or  emulations  upon  foreign  princes  (which  are  frequent  wi:h 
many  kings)  he  had  never  any;  but  went  fubflantially  to  his  own  bufinefs. 
Certain  it  is,  that  though  his  reputation  was  great  at  home,  yet  it  was  grea- 
ter abroad.  For  foreigners  that  could  not  lee  the  paffages  of  affairs,  but 
made  their  judgments  upon  the  iffues  of  them,  noted  that  he  was  ever  in 
ftrife,  and  ever  aloft.  It  grew  alfo  from  the  aiis  which  the  princes  and 
flates  abroad  received  from  their  embaffadors  and  agents  here;  which  were 
attending  the  court  in  great  number:  whom  he  did  not  only  content  with 
courtefy,  reward,  and  privatenefs ;  but  (upon  fuch  conferences  as  paffed 
with  them)  put  them  in  admiration,  to  find  his  univerfal  infight  into  the 
affairs  of  the  world  :  which  though  he  did  fuck  chiefly  from  themfelves, 
yet  that  which  he  had  gathered  from  them  all,  feemed  admirable  to  every 
one.  So  that  they  did  write  ever  to  their  fuperiours  in  high  terms,  con- 
cerning his  wifdom  and  art  of  rule  :  nay,  when  they  were  returned,  they 
did  commonly  maintain  intelligence  with  him.  Such  a  dexterity  he  had  to 
impropriate  to  himlelf  all  foreign  irjftruments. 

He  was  careful  and  liberal  to  obtain  good  intelligence  from  all  parts 
abroad:  wherein  he  did  not  only  ufe  his  intereA  in  the  liegers here, and  his 
penfioners  which  he  had  both  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  other  the  courts 
of  Chrijletidom ;  but  the  induftry  and  vigilance  of  his  own  embaffadors  in 
foreign  parts.  For  which  purpofe  his  inftruftions  were  ever  extrcam  cu- 
rious and  articulate ;  and  in  them  more  articles  touching  inquifition,  than 
touching  negotiation.  Requiring  likewife  from  his  embaffadors,  an  anfwer 
in  particular  diftindl  articles,  relpeftively  to  hisqueflions. 

As  for  his  fecret  efpials,  which  he  did  employ  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
by  them  to  difcover  what  pradlices  and  confpiracies  were  againfl  him,  fure- 
ly  his  cafe  required  it;  he  had  fuch  moles  perpetually  working  and  carting 

to 
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to  undermine  him.  Neither  can  it  be  reprehended :  for  if  elpials  be  lawful 
againft  lawful  enemies,  much  more  againft  confpirators  and  traitors.  But 
indeed  to  give  them  credence  by  oaths  or  curfes,  that  cannot  be  well  main- 
tained ;  for  thofe  are  too  holy  veflments  folr  a  difguife.  Yet  furely  thete 
was  this  farther  good  in  his  employing  of  thefe  flies  and  familiars  j  that  ^s 
the  ufe  of  them  was  the  caufe  that  many  confpiracies  were  revealed,  fo  the 
fame  and  fufpicion  of  them  kept  (no  doubt)  many  confpiracies  from  bein^ 
attempted. 

Towards  his  queen  he  was  nothing  uxorious,  nor  fcarce  indulgent ;  but 
companiable  and  refpedive,  and  without  jealoufy.  Towards  his  children 
he  was  full  of  paternal  affedlion,  careful  of  their  education,  afpiring  to  their 
high  advancement,  regular  to  fee  that  they  fhould  not  want  of  any  due  ho- 
nour and  refpeft,  but  not  greatly  willing  to  fcaft  any  popular  luftre  upon 
them. 

To  his  council  he  did  refer  much,  and  fate  oft  in  perfon;  knowing  it 
to  be  the  way  to  aflifl  his  power,  and  inform  his  judgment.     In  Which  re- 
fped:  alfo  he  was  fairly  patient  of  liberty,  both  of  advice,  and  of  vote,  till 
himfelf  were  declared.     He  kept  a  flrait  hand  on  his  nobility,  and  chofe 
rather  to  advance  clergymen  and  lawyers^  which  were  more  obfequious  to 
him,  but  had  lefs  interefl  in  the  people  ;  which  made  for  his  abfolutenefs 
but  not  for  his  fafety.     Infomuch  as  (I  anl  perfuaded)  it  was  one  of  the 
caufes  of  his  troublefome  reign ;  for  that  his  nobles,  though  they  were  loyal 
and  obedient,  yet  did  not  co-operate  with  him,  but  let  every  man  go  his  own 
way.     He  was  not  afraid  of  an  able  man,  as  Lewii  the  eleventh  Was:   But 
contrariwife,  he  was  ferved  by  the  ableft  men  that  were  to  be  found ;  with- 
out which  his  affairs  could  not  have  profpered  as  they  did.     For  war  Beet- 
ford,  Oxford,  Surrey,  D'Aubigny,  Brook,  Poynings:  For  other  affairs,  Mov' 
t07i.  Fox,  Bray,   the  prior  of  Lanthony,  Warham,  Urfwick,  Hitffey,  Fro- 
miick,  and  others.     Neither  did  he  care  how  cunning  they  were  that  he  did 
employ  ;  for  he  thought  himfelf  to  have  the  mafler-reach.  And  as  he  chofe 
well,  fo  he  held  them  up  well :    for  it  is  a  ftrange  thing,  that  though  he 
were  a  dark  prince,  and  infinitely  fufpicious,  and  his  times  full  of  fecret  con- 
Jlpiracies  and  troubles ;  yet  in  twenty  four  years  reign,  he  never  put  down, 
or  difcompofed  counfellor,  or  near  fervant,  fave  only  Stanley  the  lord  cham- 
berlain.    As  for  the  difpofition  of  his  fubjedls  in  general  towards  him,  it 
flood  thus  with  him ;  that  of  the  three  affedlions,   which  naturally  tie  the 
hearts  of  the  fubjeds  to  their  fovereigns,  love,  fear,  and  reverence ;  he  had 
the  laft  in  height,  the  fecond  in  good  meafare,  and  fo  little  of  the  firfl,  as 
he  was  beholden  to  the  other  two; 

He  was  a  prince,  fad,  ferious,  and  full  of  thoughts,  and  fecret  obferva- 
tions,  and  full  of  notes  and  memorials  of  his  own  hand,  efpecially  touch- 
ing perfons.  As,  whom  to  employ,  whom  to  reward,  whom  to  enquire  of 
whom  to  beware  of,  what  were  the  dependencies,  what  were  the  iaftions, 
and  the  like  ;  keeping  (as  it  Were)  a  journal  of  his  thoughts.  There  is  to 
this  day  a  merry  tale  ;  that  his  monkey  (fet  on  as  it  was  thought  by  one  of 
his  chamber)  tore  his  principal  note  book  all  to  pieces,  when  by  chance  it 
lay  forth:  Whereat  the  court  (which  liked  not  thofe  penfive  accounts)  was 
almoft  tickled  with  fport. 

He  was  indeed  full  of  apprehenfions  and  fufpicions :  But  as  he  did  eafily 
take  them,  fo  he  did  eaiily  check  them  arid  mafter  them  ;   whereby  they 
were  not  dangerous,  but  troubled  himfelf  more  than  others.     It  is  true,, 
his  thoughts  were  fo  many,  as  they  could  not  well  always  ftand  together  j 
Vol.  Ill,  S  f  f  bus 
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but  that  which  did  good  one  way,  did  hurt  another:  Neither  did  heat  fome 
times  weigh  theni  aright  in  their  proportions.  Certainly,  that  rumour 
which  did  him  fo  much  mifchief  (that  the  duke  of  Tork  Ihould  be  faved, 
and  ahve)  was  (at  the  firfl:)  of  his  own  nourifliing  ;  becaufe  he  would  have 
more  reafon  not  to  reign  in  the  right  of  his  wife.  He  was  affable,  and  both 
well  and  fair-fpoken  ;  and  would  ufe  ftrange  fweetnefs  and  blandifliments 
of  words,  where  he  defired  to  effedl  or  perfuade  any  thing  that  he  took  to 
heart.  He  was  rather  ftudious  than  learned ;  reading  moll:  books  that  were 
of  any  worth  in  the  French  tongue.  Yet  he  underftood  the  Latin,  as  ap- 
peareth  in  that  cardinal  Hadrian,  and  others,  who  could  very  well  have 
written  French,  did  ufe  to  write  to  him  in  Latin. 

For  his  pleafures,  there  is  no  news  of  them:  and  yet  by  his  inftruc- 
tions  to  Marfin  and  Stile,  touching  the  queen  of  Naples,  it  feemeth  he 
could  interrogate  well  touching  beauty.  He  did  by  pleafures,  as  great  prin- 
ces do  by  banquets,  come  and  look  a  little  upon  them,  and  turn  away : 
For  never  prince  was  more  wholly  given  to  his  affairs,  nor  in  them  more 
ofhimfelf:  Infomuch  as  in  triumphs  of  juils  and  tourneys,  and  balls,  and 
mafks  (which  they  then  called  difguifes)  he  was  rather  a  princely  and  gen- 
tle fpedlator,  than  feemed  much  to  be  delighted. 

No  doubt,  in  him  as  in  all  men  (and  mofi:  of  all  in  kings)  his  fortune 
wrought  upon  his  nature,  and  his  nature  upon  his  fortune.  He  attained 
to  the  crown,  not  only  from  a  private  fortune,  which  might  endow  him 
with  moderation  ;  butalfo  from  the  fortune  of  an  exiled  man,  which  had 
quickened  in  him  all  feeds  of  obfervation  and  induflry.  And  his  times  be- 
ing rather  profperous  than  calm,  had  raifed  his  confidence  by  fuccefs,  but 
almoft  marred  his  nature  by  troubles.  His  wifdom,  by  often  evading  from 
perils,  was  turned  rather  into  a  dexterity  to  deliver  himfelf  from  dangers, 
when  they  preffed  him,  than  into  a  providence  to  prevent  and  remove  thern 
afar  off :  And  even  in  nature,  the  fight  of  his  mind  was  like  fome  fights 
of  eyes;  rather  flrong  at  hand,  than  to  carry  afar  off.  For  his  wit  encrea- 
fed  upon  the  occafion;  and  fo  much  the  more,  if  the  occafion  were  fliar- 
pened  by  danger.  Again,  whether  it  were  the  fliortnefs  of  his  forefight, 
or  the  flrength  of  his  will,  or  the  dazlingofhis  fufpicions,  or  what  it  was; 
certain  it  is,  that  the  perpetual  troubles  of  his  fortunes  (there  being  no 
more  matter  out  of  which  they  grew)  could  not  have  been  without  fome 
great  defeds  and  main  errors  in  his  nature,  cufloms,  and  proceedings,  which 
lie  had  enough  to  do  to  fave  and  help  with  a  thouiand  little  indullries  and 
watches.  But  thofe  do  beff  appear  in  the  ftory  it  felf.  Yet  take  him  with 
all  his  defeds,  if  a  man  fhould  compare  him  with  the  kings  his  concur- 
rents in  France  and  Spain,  he  fhali  find  him  more  politick  than  Lewis  the 
fwt\i\h  oi  France,  and  more  entire  and  fincere  than  Ferdina?ido  of  Spain. 
But  if  you  fliall  change  Lewis  the  twelfth,  for  Lewis  the  eleventh,  who 
lived  a  little  before,  then  the  confort  is  more  perfed.  For  that  Leivis 
the  eleventh,  Ferdmando  and  Henry,  may  be  efteemed  for  the  Tres  Magi 
of  kings  of  thofe  ages.  To  conclude,  if  this  king  did  no  greater  matters, 
it  was  long  of  himfelf;  for  what  he  minded  he  compaffed. 

He  was  a  comely  perfonage,  a  little  above  juft  ftature,  well  and  ftrait 
limbed,  but  flender.  His  countenance  was  reverend,  and  a  little  like  a 
churchman :  and  as  it  was  not  ffrange  or  dark,  fo  neither  was  it  winning 
or  pleafing,  but  as  the  face  of  one  well  difpofed.  But  it  was  to  the  difad- 
vantage  of  the  painter,  for  it  was  beft  when  he  fpake. 

His 
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His  worth  may  bear  a  tale  or  two,  that  may  put  upon  him  fomewhat 
that  may  feem  divine.  When  the  lady  Margaret  his  mother  had  divers 
great  fuitors  for  marriage,  {he  dreamed  one  night,  that  one  in  the  likenefs 
of  a  biihop  in  pontifical  habit,  did  tender  her  Edmund  earl  of  Richmond^ 
(the  king's  father)  for  her  hufband,  neither  had  flie  ever  any  child  but  the 
king,  though  Ihe  had  three  hufbands.  One  day  when  king  Henry  the  iixth 
(whofe  innocency  gave  him  holinefs)  was  wafliing  his  hands  at  a  great 
feaft,  and  caft  his  eye  upon  king  Henry,  then  a  young  youth,  he  faid ; 
this  is  the  lad  that  lliall  poflefs  quietly  that  that  we  now  ftrive  for.  But 
that  that  was  truly  divine  in  him  was,  that  he  had  the  fortune  of  a  true 
Chriflian,  as  well  as  of  a  great  king,  in  living  exercifed,  and  dying  repen- 
tant :  So  as  he  had  an  happy  warfare  in  both  conflifts,  both  of  fin  and  the 
crofs. 

He  was  born  at  Pembroke  caftle,  and  lieth  buried  at  Weflminjler^  in  one 
uf  the  flatcliefl  and  daintieft  monuments  of  Europe,  both  for  the  chapel, 
and  for  the  fepulchre.  So  that  he  dwelleth  more  richly  dead,  in  the  mo- 
nument of  his  tomb,  than  he  did  alive  in  Richmond,  or  any  of  his  palaces. 
I  could  wifh  he  did  the  like  in  this  monument  of  his  fame. 
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AFTE  R  the  deceafe  of  that  wife  and  fortunate  king,  Ym^Hen- 
ry  the   feventh,    who    died    in  the  height  of  his    profperity, 
there  followed   (as  ufed   to    do,   when  the  fun   fetteth  fo  ex- 
ceeding clear,)  one  of  the  faireft  mornings  of  a  kingdom  that 
hath  been  known  in  this  land,  or  any  where  elfe.     A  young  king,  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  for  ftature,  ftrength,  making,  and  beauty,  one  of  the 
goodliefl  perfons  of  bis  time.     And  though  he  were  given  to  pleafure,  yet 
Vol.  III.  Sff2  he 
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he  was  likewife  defirous  of  glory  ;  fo  that  there  was  a  paffage  open  In  his 
mind,  by  glory,  for  virtue.  Neither  was  he  unadorned  with  learning,  tho' 
therein  he  came  fhortof  his  brother  Arthur.  He  had  never  any  the  leaft 
pique,  difference,  or  jealoufy,  with  the  king  his  father,  which  might  give 
any  occafion  of  altering  court  or  council  upon  the  change ;  but  all  things 
palled  in  a  ftill.  He  was  the  firft  heir  of  the  white  and  the  red  rofe ;  fo 
that  there  was  no  difcontented  party  now  left  in  the  kingdom,  but  all  mens 
hearts  turned  towards  him  :  and  not  only  their  hearts,  but  their  eyes  alfo  : 
For  he  was  the  only  fon  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  no  brother ;  which  tho' 
it  be  a  comfortable  thing  for  kings  to  have,  yet  it  draweth  the  fubjc<fls  eyes 
a  little  afide.  And  yet  being  a  married  man  in  thofe  young  years,  it  pro- 
mifed  hope  of  fpeedy  ifllie  to  fuccecd  in  the  crown.  Neither  was  there  any 
queen  mother,  who  might  lliare  any  way  in  the  government,  or  cl-^.(h  wi.h 
his  counfellors  for  authority,  while  the  king  intended  his  pleafure.  No  fuch 
thine  as  any  great  and  mighty  fubjed:,  who  might  any  way  eclipfe  or  over- 
lliade  the  imperial  power.  And  for  the  people,  and  flate  in  general,  they 
were  in  fuch  lownefs  of  obedience,  as  fubjedts  were  like  to  yield,  who  had 
lived  almofl:  four  and  twenty  years,  under  fo  politick  a  king  as  his  father  j 
being  alfo  one  who  came  partly  in  by  the  fword  ;  and  had  fo  high  a  courage 
in  all  points  of  regality;  and  was  ever  vidtorious  in  rebellions  and  feditions 
of  the  people.  The  crown  extremely  rich,  and  full  of  treafure,  and  the 
kino-dom  like  to  be  fo  in  fliort  time.  For  there  was  no  war,  no  dearth,  no 
ffop  of  trade,  or  commerce ;  it  was  only  the  crown  which  had  fucked  too 
hard,  and  now  being  full,  and  upon  the  head  of  a  young  king,  was  like  to 
draw  lefs.  Laflly,  he  was  inheritor  of  his  father's  reputation,  which  was 
great  throughout  the  world.  He  had  ftrait  alliance  with  the  two  neigh- 
bour rtate?,  an  ancient  enemy  in  former  times,  and-an  ancient  friend,  Scot- 
land  and  Burgundy.  He  had  peace  and  amity  with  France,  under  the  af- 
furance,  not  only  of  treaty  and  league,  but  of  neceffity  and  inability  in  the 
French  to  do  him  hurt,  in  refpeftthat  the  French  king's  defigns  were  wholly 
bent  upon  Italy  :  fo  that  it  may  be  truly  foid,  there  had  fcarccly  been  fecn, 
or  known,  in  many  ages,  fuch  a  rare  concurrence  of  figns  and  promifes,  of 
a  happy  and  flcurifliing  reign  to  enfue,  as  were  now  met  in  this  young  king, 
called,  after  his  father's  name,  Henry  the  eighth,  &c. 
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BY  the  deceafe  of  Elizabeth  queen  of  England,  the  iffues  of  king 
Henry  the  eighth  failed,  being  fpent  in  one  generation,  and  three 
fucceffions.  For  that  king,  though  he  were  one  of  the  goodhefl 
perfons  of  his  time,  yet  he  left  only  by  his  fix  wives  three  chil- 
dren ;  who  reigning  fucceffively,  and  dying  childlefs,  made  place  to  the 
line  of  Margaret,  his  eldefl  iifter,  married  to  "Jajnes  the  fourth  king  of 
Scotland.  There  fucceeded  therefore  to  the  kingdom  of  England  "James 
the  fixth  then  king  of  Scotland,  defcended  of  the  fame  Margaret  both  by 
father  and  mother :  io  that  by  a  rare  event  in  the  pedigrees  of  kings,  it  feem- 
ed  as  if  the  divine  providence,  to  extinguish  and  take  away  all  envy  and 
note  of  a  ftrnnger,  had  doubled  upon  his  perfon,  within  the  circle  of  one 
age,  the  royal  blood  of  England  by  both  parents.  This  fucceffion  drew  to- 
wards it  the  eyes  of  all  men,  being  one  of  the  mofl  memorable  accidents 
that  had  happened  a  long  time  in  the  Chriftian  world.  For  the  kingdom 
of  France  having  been  reunited  in  the  age  before  in  all  the  provinces  there- 
of formerly  difmembred  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain  being  of  more  frefli 
memory,  united  and  made  entire,  by  the  annexing  of  Portugal  in  the 
perfon  oi  Philip  the  fccond;  there  remained  but  this  third  and  lafl  union, 
for  the  counterpoizing  of  the  power  of  thefe  three  great  monarchies  ;  and 
the  difpofing  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  thereby  to  a  more  affured  and  univcr- 
iA\  peace  and  concord.  And  this  event  did  hold  mens  obfervations  and  dif- 
courfts  the  more,  becaufe  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain  divided  from  the  reft 
of  the  world,  was  never  before  united  in  it  felf  under  one  king,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  people  be  of  one  language,  and  not  feparate  by  mountains  or 
great  waters:  and  notwithftanding  alfo  that  the  uniting  of  them  had  been 
in  former  times  induftrioully  attempted  both  by  war  and  treaty.  There- 
fore it  feemed  a  manifeft  work  of  providence,  and  a  cafe  of  refervation  for 
thefe  times  j  infomuch  that  the  vulgar  conceived  that  now  there  was  an  end 
given,  and  a  confummation  to  fuperftitious  prophecies  (the  belief  of  fools, 
but  the  talk  fometimes  of  wife  men)  and  to  an  ancient  tacite  expeftation, 
which  had  by  tradition  been  infufed  and  inveterated  into  mens  minds.  But 
as  the  befl  divinations  and  predictions,  are  the  politick  and  probable  fore- 
fight 
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fi^ht  and  conjedluresof  wife  men,  fo  in  this  matter  the  providence  of  king 
Henry  the  feventh  was  in  all  mens  mouths  j  who  being  one  of  the  deepeft 
and  mofl:  prudent  princes  of  the  world,  upon  the  deliberation  concerning 
the  marriage  of  his  eldeft  daughter  into  Scotland,  had  by  fome  fpeech  ut- 
tered by  him,  fliewed  himfelf  fenfible  and  almofh  prefcient  of  this  event. 

Neither  did  there  want  a  concurrence  of  divers  rare  external  circum- 
flances  (belides  the  virtues  and  conditions  of  the  perfon)  which  gave  great 
reputation  to  this  fuccefiion.     A  king  in  the  flrength  of  his  years,  fupported 
with  great  alliances  abroad,  eftablifhed  with  royal  ifTue  at  home,  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  pradlifed  in  the  regiment  of  fuch  a  kingdom,  as  might 
rather  enable  a  king  by  variety  of  accidents,  than  corrupt  him  with  afflu- 
ence or  vain-glory  ;    and  one  that  befides  his  univerfal  capacity  and  judg- 
ment, was  notably  exerciled  and  pradifed  in   matters  of  religion  and  the 
church;  which  in  thefe  times  by  the  confuied  ufe  of  both  fwords,  are  be- 
come fo  intermixed  with  conliderations  of  eftate,  as  mofl  of  thecounfels  of 
fovereign  princes  or  republicks  depend  upon  them :  but  nothing  did  more 
fill  foreign  nations  with  admiration  and  expedlation  of  his  fuccefiion,  than 
the  wonderful  and  (by  them)  unexpected  confent  of  all  eftates  and  fubjefls 
of  England,  for  the  recelving.of  the  king  without  the  leaft  fcruple,  pauie  or 
queflion.     For  it  had  been  generally  difperfed  by  the  fugitives  beyond  the 
feas  (who    partly  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  ambition  of  foreigners,  and 
partly  to  give  efiimation  and  value  to  their  own  employments,  ufed  to  re- 
prefent  the  flate  of  England  in  a  falfe  light)  that  after  queen  Elizabeth's  de- 
ceafe,  there  muft  follow  in  England no\.\\\x\g  but  confufions,  interreigns^and 
perturbations  of  eftate,  likely  far  to  exceed  the  ancient  calamities  of  the  civil 
wars  between  the  houfes  of  Lancajlcr  and   York,  by  how  much  more  the 
difTenfions  were  like  to  be  more  mortal  and  bloody,  when  foreign  compe- 
tition fhould  be  added  to  domeftical ;  and  divifions  for  religion  to  matter  of 
title  to  the  crown.     And  in  fpecial,  Farjom  the  Jefuit,  under  a  difguifed 
name,  had  not  long  before  publiflied  an  exprefs  treatife,   wherein  whether 
his  malice  tnade  him  believe  his  own  fancies,  or  whether  he  thought  it  the 
fittefl:  way  to  move  fedition,  like  evil  fpirits,    which   feem   to  foretel   the 
tempeft  they  mean  to  move^  he  laboured  to  difplay  and  give  colour  to  all 
the  vain  pretences  and  dreams  of  fuccefiion  which  he  could  imagine ;  and 
thereby  had  pofTeffed  many  abroad  that  knew  not  the  affairs  here  with  thofe 
his  vanities.     Neither  wanted   there  here  within  this  realm,  divers  perfons 
both  wife  and  well  aftedted,  who  though  they  doubted  not  of  the  undoubt- 
ed right,  yet  f'etting  before  themfelves  the  waves  of  peoples  hearts  (guided 
no  lels  by  fudden  and  temporary  winds,  than  by  the  natural  courfe  and  mo- 
tion of  the  waters)  were  not  without  fear  what  might  be  the  event.     For 
queen  Elizabeth  being  a  princefs  of  extream  caution,  and  yet  one  that  loved 
admiration  above  fafety  ;  and  knowing  the  declaration  of  a  fuccefTor  might 
in  a  point  of  fafety  be  dilputable,.  but  in  point  of  admiration  and  refpedt 
aflijredly  to  her  difadvantage ;  had.  from  the  beginning  fet  it  down   for  a 
maxim  of  ellate,  to  impofe  a   filence  touching  fuccefTion.     Neither  was  it 
only  referved  as  a  feaet  of  eflate,  but  reflrained  by  fevere  lawsj  that   no 
man  fliould  prefume  to  give  opinion,  or  maintain  argument  touching  the 
fame  :   lb  that  though  the  evidence  of  right  drew  all  the  fubjecfs  of  the  land 
to  think  one  thing;  yet  the  fear  of  the  danger  of  the  law,  made  no  mar» 
privy  to  others  thoughts.     And  therefore  it  rejoiced  all  men  to  fee  fo  fair  a 
morning  of  a  kingdom,  and  to  be  throughly  fecured  of  former  apprehen- 
fions;  as  a  man  thatawakcth  out  of  a  fearful  dream.    Bat  fb  it  was,  that 
5  noE 
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not  only  the  confent,  but  the  applaufe  and  joy  was  infinite,  and  not  to  be  ex- 
prelTed,  throughout  the  reahn  of  England  upon  this  fucceffion :  whereof 
the  confent  (no  doubt)  may  be  truly  afcribed  to  the  clearnefs  of  the  right ; 
but  the  general  joy,  alacrity,  and  gratulation,  were  the  cffedis  of  differing 
caufes.  For  queen  Elizabeth,  although  flie  had  the  ufe  of  many  both  vir- 
tues and  demonilrations,  that  might  draw  and  knit  unto  her  the  hearts  of 
her  people  ;  yet  neverthelefs  carrying  a  hand  reftrained  in  gift,  and  ilrained 
in  points  of  prerogative,  could  not  anfwer  the  votes  either  of  fervants  or 
fubjedls  to  a  full  contentment;  efpecially  in  her  latter  days,  when  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  reign  (which  extended  to  five  and  forty  years)  might  difcover 
in  people,  their  natural  defire  and  inclination  towards  change,  fo  that  a  new 
court,  and  a  new  reign,  were  not  to  many  unwelcome.  Many  were  gladj 
and  efpecially  thofe  of  fettled  eftates  and  fortunes,  that  the  fears  and  uncer- 
tainties were  overblown,  and  that  the  dye  was  caft.  Others  that  had  made 
their  way  with  the  king,  or  offered  their  fervice  in  the  time  of  the  former 
queen,  thought  now  the  time  was  come  for  which  they  had  prepared :  and 
generally  all  fuch  as  had  any  dependence  upon  the  late  earl  of  EJJ'ex  (who 
had  mingled  the  fervice  of  his  own  ends,  with  the  popular  pretence  of  ad- 
vancing the  king's  tide)  made  account  their  caufe  was  amended.  Again, 
fuch  as  might  mifdoubt  they  had  given  the  king  any  occafion  of  diftafte, 
did  contend  by  their  forwardnefs  and  confidence  to  fliew,  it  was  but  their 
faftnefs  to  the  former  government,  and  that  thofe  affeftions  ended  with  the 
time.  The  papifts  nouriflied  their  hopes,  by  collating  the  cafe  of  the  papifts 
in  England,  and  under  queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  cafe  of  the  papifts  in  Scot- 
/««^ under  the  king;  interpreting  that  the  condition  of  them  in  Scotland 
was  the  lefs  grievous,  and  divining  of  the  king's  government  here  accor- 
dingly :  befides  the  comfort  they  miniftred  to  themfelves  from  the  memory 
of  the  queen  his  mother.  The  minifters,  and  thofe  which  ftood  for  the 
prefbytery,  thought  their  caufe  had  more  fympathy  with  the  difcipline  of 
Scotland,  than  the  hierarchy  of  England,  and  fo  took  themfelves  to  be  a 
degree  nearer  their  defires.  Thus  had  every  condition  of  perfons  fome 
contemplation  of  benefit,  which  they  promifed  themfelves  ;  over-reaching 
perhaps  according  to  the  nature  of  hope,  but  yet  not  without  fome  proba- 
ble ground  of  conjedure.  At  which  time  alfo  there  came  forth  in  print 
the  king's  book,  entitled  B;ii(nAixo\  Am^ou  :  containing  matter  of  inftrudtion  to 
the  prince  his  fon,  touching  the  office  of  a  king ;  which  book  falling  into 
every  man's  hand,  filled  the  whole  realm,  as  with  a  good  perfume  or  incenfe, 
before  the  king's  coming  in :  for  being  excellently  written,  and  having  no- 
thing of  affeftation,  it  did  not  only  fatisfy  better  than  particular  reports 
touching  the  king's  difpofition,  but  far  exceeded  any  formal  or  curious  edidt 
or  declaration,  which  could  have  been  devifed  of  that  nature,  wherewith 
princes  in  the  beginning  of  their  reigns  do  ufe  to  grace  themfelves,  or  at 
leaft  exprefs  themfelves  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  their  people.  And  this  was 
for  the  general,  the  ftate  and  conflitution  of  mens  minds  upon  this  chan  ge : 
the  aftions  themfelves  paffed  in  this  manner,  &c, 

4  the  reji  is  wanting. 
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MISCELLANY 

WORKS 

Of  the  Right  Honourable 

Francis  Lord  Verulam, 

Publifliedby  WILLIAM  RAIF LET,  D.D.  An.  1629, 

To  the  Reader. 


I  Have  thought  good,  as  a  fervant  to  the  labours  and  memory  of  thdt 
noble  lord,  the  lord  vifcount  St.Alban,  to  colled:  into  one  thefefew, 
rather  parcels  than  juft  works,  of  his  excellent  Pen  :  Which  I  have 
done  for  thefe  caufes.  Firft,  to  vindicate  the  wrong  his  lordfhip 
fuflfered,  by  a  corrupt  and  furreptitious  edition  of  that  difcourfe  of  his, 
touching  a  war  with  Spain,  lately  fet  forth.  Secondly,  by  way  of  preven- 
tion, to  exempt  from  the  like  injury  and  defacements,  thofe  other  difcour- 
fes  of  his  herein  contained.  Laftly,  to  fatisfy  the  defires  of  fome,  who  hold 
it  unreafonable,  that  any  the  delineations  of  that  pen,  though  in  never  fo 
fmall  a  model,  fliould  not  be  rtiewn  to  the  world.  I  know  it  carries  the 
excufe  with  it  after  the  author's  death,  to  publifh  fragments :  therefore  I 
will  make  none.  Thefe  works  being  all  for  the  argument  civil,  I  cannot  re- 
prefent  better  than  in  refemblance  oi  AriJlotle\Farva  Natiiralia,  to  account 
them  as  his  lordfliip's  Farva  PoUtica.  Howfoever,  I  doubt  not  but  every 
judicious  reader,  finding  of  his  lordlhip's  fpirit  in  them,  will  know  them  to 
be  his;  and  will  afford  them  a  place  of  reputation  amongft  his  greater  works. 

W.    R  A  W  L  E  Y. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

TOUCHINGA 

WAR 

WITH 

SPAIN, 

Infcribed  to   Prince   Charles ^    An.   1624. 


YOUR  highnefs  hath  an  Imperial  name.  It  Was  a  Charles  that 
brought  the  empire  firft  into  France;  a  Charles  that  brought 
it  firfl  into  Spain ;  why  fhould  not  Great  Britain  have  its  turn  ? 
But  to  lay  afide  all  that  may  feem  to  have  a  (hew  of  fumes  and 
fancies,  and  to  fpeak  folids:  a  war  with  Spain^  (if  the  king  fhall  enter 
into  it)  is  a  mighty  work ;  it  requi-eth  ftrong  materials,  and  a<Sive  mo- 
tions. He  that  faith  not  io^  is  zealous,  but  not  according  to  knowledge. 
But  neverthelefs  Spain  is  no  fuch  giant :  nnd  he  that  thinketh  Spain  to  be 
fome  great  over-match  for  this  eftate,  aliiiled  as  it  is,  and  may  be,  is  no 
good  mint-man  -,  but  takes  greatnefs  of  kingdoms  according  to  their  bulk 
and  currency,  and  not  after  their  intrinfick  value.  Although  therefore  I 
had  wholly  fequeftred  my  thoughts  from  civil  affairs,  yec  becaufe  it  is 
anew  cafe,  and  concerneth  my  countrey  infinitely,  I  obtained  of  my  felf  to 
fet  down,  out  of  long  continued  experience  in  bufinefs  of  eftate,  and  much 
converfation  in  books  of  policy  and  hiftory,  what  I  thought  pertinent  to 
this  bufinefs ;  and  in  all  humblenefs  prefent  it  to  your  highnefs  :  hoping 
that  at  leaft  you  will  difcern  the  ftrength  of  my  affedTrion,  through  the 
weaknefs  of  my  abilities :  for  the  Spaniard  hath  a  good  proverb,  de  fiiario 
Ji  empre  con  la  calentura  ;  there  is  no  heat  of  affection,  but  is  joined  with 
fome  idlenefs  of  brain. 

To  a  war  are  required  ;  a  juft  quarrel ;  fufficient  forces  and  provifions; 
and  a  prudent  choice  of  the  defigns.  So  then,  I  will  firft  juftify  the  quar- 
rel ;  fecondly,  balance  the  foices;  and  laftly,  propound  variety  of  defigns  for 
choice,  but  not  advife  the  choice ;  for  that  were  not  fit  for  a  writing  of  this 
nature  ;  neither  is  it  a  fubjed:  within  the  level  of  my  judgment ;  I  being,  in 
effe(fl,  a  ftranger  to  the  prefent  occurrences. 

Wars  (I  fpeak  not  of  ambitious  predatory  wars)  are  fuits  of  appeal  to  the 
tribunal  of  God's  juftice,  where  there  are  no  fuperiors  on  earth  to  determine 
the  caufe  :  And  they  are  (as  civil  pleas  are)  plaints  or  defences.  There  are 
therefore  three  juft  grounds  of  war  with  Spain  ;  one  plaint,  two  upon  de- 
fence.    Solomon  faith,  a  cord  of  three  is  not  eajily  broken :   but  efpecially 

Vol.  III.  T  t  t  when 
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when  every  of  the  lines  would  hold  lingle  by  it  felf.  They  are  thefe:  the  re- 
covery of  the  Palatinate ;  a  juft  fear  of  the  fubverfion  of  our  civil  eftate  , 
a  juft  fear  of  the  fubvei  fion  of  our  church  and  religion.  For  in  the  hand^ 
liiio-  of  the  two  laft  grounds  of  war,  1  fhall  make  it  plain,  that  wars  pre- 
ventive upon  iuft  fears,  are  true  defenfives,  as  well  as  upon  adluai  inva- 
fions  :  and  again,  that  wars  defenfive  for  rehgion,  (I  fpeak  not  of  rebellioti) 
are  moft  juft  ;  though  offenfive  wars  for  religion  are  feldom  to  be  approved, 
or  never,  unlefs  they  have  fome  niixture  of  civil  titles.  But  all  that  I  fhall 
fay  in  this  whole  argument,  will  be  but  like  bottoms  of  thread  clofe  wound 
up,  which  with  a  good  needle  (perhaps)  may  be  flourifhed  into  large 
works. 

For  the  alTerting  of  the  Juflice  of  the  quarrel,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Palatinate,  I  fliall  not  go  fo  high  as  to  difcufs  the  right  of  the  war  of  Bo- 
hemia ;  which  if  it  be  freed  from  doubt  on  our  part,  then  there  is  no  co- 
lour nor  fliadow  why  the  Palatinate  fhould  be  retained  ;  the  ravifliing 
whereof  was  a  mere  excurfion  of  the  firfl  wrong,  and  a  fuper-injuftice. 
But  I  do  not  take  my  felf  to  be  fo  perfedl  in  the  cufloms,  tranfadtions,  and 
privileges  of  that  kingdom  of  Bobemia,  as  to  be  fit  to  handle  that  part :  and 
I  will  not  offer  at  tliat  I  cannot  mafler.  Yet  this  I  will  fay  (in  pafTage)  po- 
fitively  and  refolutely  ;  that  it  is  impofTible  an  eledlive  monarchy  fhould  be 
fb  free  and  abfolute  as  an  hereditary  ;  no  more  than  it  is  pofUble  for  a  fa- 
ther to  have  fo  full  power  and  interefl  in  on  adoptive  fon,  as  in  a  natural  j 
quia  naturalis  obUgatiofortiorcivili.  And  again,  that  received  maxim  is  al- 
niofl  unfhaken  and  infallible  ;  nil  magis  naturae  confentaneum  eji,  quam  iit 
iijUem  modis  res  dijj'oivanturj  quibus  conflituiintiir.  So  that  if  the  part  of 
the  people  or  effate  be  fomewhat  in  the  elcftion,  you  cannot  make  them 
nulls  or  ciphers  in  the  privation  or  tranflation.  And  if  it  be  faid,  that  this 
is  a  dangerous  opinion  for  the  pope,  emperor,  and  elective  kings  j  it  is  true 
it  is  a  dangerous  opinion,  and  ought  to  be  a  dangerous  opinion,  to  fuch 
peifonal  popes,  emperors,  or  eledlive  kings,  as  flull  tranfcend  their  limits, 
and  become  tyrannical.  But  it  is  a  fife  and  found  opinion  for  their  fees, 
empires  and  kingdoms ;  and  for  themfelves  alfo  if  they  be  wife ;  plenitudo 
pofejiatis,  eft  plenitudo  tempejlatis.  But  the  chief  caufe  why  I  do  not  fearch 
into  this  point  is,  becaufe  I  need  it  not.  And  in  handling  the  right  of  a 
war,  I  am  not  willing  to  intermix  matter  doubtful,  with  that  which  is  out 
of  doubt.  For  as  in  capital  caufes,  wherein  but  one  man's  life  is  in  que- 
ftion,  infavoremvitae,  the  evidence  ought  to  be  clear ;  fo  much  more  in  a 
judgment  upon  a  war,  which  is  capital  to  thoufands.  I  fuppofe  therefore 
the  worft,  that  the  ofFenfive  war  upon  Bohemia  had  been  unjufl  j  and  then 
make  the  cafe,  which  is  no  fooner  made  than  refolved ;  if  it  be  made  not 
enwrapped,  but  plainly  and  perfpicuoufly.  It  is  this  in  Thefi.  An  ofFen- 
five war  is  made,  which  is  unjufl  in  the  aggreffbr ;  the  profecution  and  race 
of  the  war,  carrieth  the  defendant  to  aflail  and  invade  the  ancient  and  indu- 
bitate  patrimony  of  the  firfl  aggreflbr,  who  is  now  turned  defendant ;  fhall 
he  fit  down,  and  not  puthimfelf  in  defence?  Or  if  he  be  difpofTcfTed,  fhall 
he  not  make  a  war  for  the  recovery  ?  No  man  is  fo  poor  of  judgment  as 
will  affirm  it.  The  caflle  of  Cadmin  was  taken,  and  the  city  of  Thebei 
it  felf  invefled  hy  Phoebidas  xh^  Lacedaetnonian,  infidioufly,  and  in  violation 
of  league:  the  procefs  of  this  adion  drew  on  a  re-furprize  of  the  caflle  by 
the  'Thebans^  a  recovery  of  the  town,  and  a  current  of  the  war  even  unto 
the  walls  of  Sparta.  I  demand,  was  the  defence  of  the  city  of  Sparta,  and 
the  expulfion  of  the  Thebans  out  of  the  ancient  Laconian  territories,  unjufl? 
5  The 
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The  fharing  of  that  part  of  the  duchy  oi  Mi/an,  which  lieth  upon  the  river 
oi  Adda,  by  the  Venetians,  upon  contrail  with  the  French,  was  an  ambi- 
tious and  unjuft  purchafe.     This  wheel  fet  on  going,  did  pour  a  war  upon 
the  Venetians  with  fuch  a  tempefl:,  as  Padua  and  Trevigi  were  taken  from 
them,  and  all  their  dominions  upon  the  continent  of  Italy  abandoned,  and 
they  confined  within  the  fait  waters.     Will  any  man  fay,  that  the  memo- 
rable recovery  and  defence  of  Padua,  (when  the  gentlemen  of  Venice,  un- 
ufed  to  the  wars,  out  of  the  love  of  their  countrey,   became  brave  and  mar» 
tial  the  firft  dayj)  and  fo  likevvife  the  re-adeption  of  'Trevigi,  and  the  reft 
of  their  dominions,  was  matter  of  fcruple,  whether  iuft  or  no,  becaufe  it  had 
fource  from  a  quarrel  ill  begun?  The  war  of  the  duke  of  Urbin,   nephew  to 
pope  Julius  the  fecond,  when  he  made  himfelf  head  of  the  Sbantjh  muti- 
neers, was  as  unjuft  as  unjuft' might  be;  a  fupport  of  defperate  rebels;  an 
invafion  of  lliint  Peter'?,  patrimony  ;  and  what  you  will.     The  race  of  this 
war  fell  upon  the  lofs  of  Urbin  it  felf,  which  was  the  duke's  undoubted 
right ;  yet  in  this  cafe  no  penitentiary,  (though  he  had  enjoined  him  never 
foftrait  penance  to  expiate  his  firft  oftcnce)   would  have  counfelled  him  to 
have  given  over  the  purfuit  of  his  right  for  Urbin;  which  after  he  profpe- 
roufly  re-obtained,  and- hath  tranfmitted  to  his  family  yet  until  this  day. 
Nothing  more  unjuftthan  the  invafion  of  the  SpaniJJj  Armada  in  88,  upon 
our  feas ;  for  our  land  was    holy  land  to  them,  they  might  not  touch  it ; 
fhall  I  fay  therefore,  that  tlie  defence  of  Lisbon,  or  Cales,  afterwards,   was 
unjuft?   There  be  thoufands  ot  examples;  iitor  in  re  non  dubia  exemplis  non 
neceJJ'ariis :  the  reafon  is  plain ;   wars  are  Vindiclae,  revenges,  reparations. 
But  revenges  are  not  infinite,  but  according  to  the  meafure  of  the  firft  wrong 
or  damage.    And  therefore  when  a  voluntary  offenfive  war,   by  the  defign 
or  fortune  of  the  war,  is  turned  to  a  necefiary  defenfive  war,   the  fcene  of 
the  tragedy  is  changed,  and  it  is  a  new  ad:  to  begin.     For  the  particular 
adions  of  war,  though  they  are  complicate  in  fadl,  yet  they  are  fepa rate 
and  diftindin  right;  like  to  crofs  fuits  in  civil  pleas,  which  are  fometimes 
bothjuft.     But  this  is  fo  clear,  as  needeth  no  farther  to  be  infifted  upon. 
And  yet  if  in  things  fo  clear,  it  were  fit  to  fpeak  of  more  or  lefs  clear  in  our 
prefent  caufe,  it  is  the  more  clear  on  our  part,  becaufe  the  pofll'fiion  of  5(3- 
bemia  is  fettled  with  the  emperor.     For  though  it  be  true,  that  non  datur 
compenjatio  injiiriarum  ;  yet  were  there  fomewhat  more  colour  to  detain  the 
Palatinate,  as  in  the  nature  of  a  recovery,  in  value  or  compenfation,  \i  Bo- 
hernia  had  been  loll:,  or  were  ftill  the  ftage  of  the  war.     Of  this  therefore 
I  fpeak  no  more.     As  for  the  title  of  profcription  or  forfeiture,   wherein  the 
emperor  (upon  the  matter)  hath  been  judge  and  party,  and  hath  jufticed 
himfelf,  God  forbid  but  that  it  fiiould  well  endure  an  appeal  to  a  v/ar.     For 
certainly  the  court  of  heaven  is  as  well  a  chancery  to  fave  and  debar  forfei- 
tures, as  a  court  of  common  law  to  decide  rights ;  and  there  would  be  work 
enough  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  parts,  if  imperial  forfeitures  fhould  go 
for  good  titles. 

Tntfs  much  for  the  firft  ground  of  war  with  Spain,  being  in  the  nature 
of  a  plaint  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate-,  omitting  here  that  which 
might  be  the  feed  of  a  larger  difcourfe,  and  is  verified  by  a  number  of  ex- 
amples ;  that  whatl'oever  is  gained  by  an  abufive  treaty,  ought  to  be  refto- 
red  in  integrum:  as  we  lee  the  daily  experience  of  this  in  civil  pleas;  for 
the  images  of  great  things  are  beft  ictn  contracfled  into  fmall  glafi'es :  we 
fee  (I  fay)  that  all  pretorian  courts,  if  any  of  the  parties  be  entertained  or 
laid  afleep,  under  pretence  of  arbitrement  or  accord,  and  that  the  other  par- 
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ty,  during  that  time,  doth  cauteloufly  get  the  ftart  and  advantage  at  common 
law,  though  it  be  to  iudgnient  and  execution  ;  yet  the  pretorian  court  will 
fet  back  all  things  mjlatu  quo  prius,  no  refpedl  had  to  liich  eviftion  or  dil- 
poffeffion.  Laftly,  let  there  be  no  miftaking;  as  if  when  I  fpeak  of  a  war  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Pahitinatc,  I  meant,  that  it  mult  be  in  linea  reB-i,  up- 
on that  place:  for  look  into  jus  facciale,  and  all  examples,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  be  without  fcruple  ;  that  after  a  legation  ad  res  repetemias,  and  a 
reiulal,  and  a  denunciation  or  indidlion  of  a  war,  the  war  is  no  more  con- 
fined to  the  place  of  the  quarrel,  but  is  left  at  large  and  to  choice,  (as  to 
the  particular  conducing  deligns,)  as  opportunities  and  advantages  fhall  in- 
vite. 

To  proceed  therefore  to  the  fecond  ground  of  a  war  with  Spain,  we  have 
fet  it  down  to  be,  a  juft  fear  of  the  fubverfion  of  our  civil ellate.  So  then, 
the  war  is  not  for  the  Falatinate  only,  but  for  England,  Scotland^  Ireland^ 
our  king,  our  prince,  our  nation,  all  that  we  have.  Wherein  two  things 
are  to  be  proved.  The  one,  that  a  juft  fear,  (without  an  aftual  invafion  or 
offence,)  is  a  fufficient  ground  of  a  war,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  true  defen- 
live  :  the  other,  that  we  have  towards  Spain^  caufe  of  juft  fear;  I  fay,  juft 
fear:  for  as  the  civilians  do  well  define,  that  the  legal  fear  is,-  jujlus  metiis 
qui  cadit  in  conjlantem  "drum,  in  private  caules  :  So  there  is,  jiijlus  metus 
qui  cadit  in  conjlantem  fenatum,  in  can  fa  publica  ;  not  out  of  umbrages,  ligiit 
jealoufies,  apprehenfions  a-far  off,  but  out  of  clear  forefight  of  imminent 
danger. 

Concerning  the  former  propofition,  it  is  good  to  hear  what  time  faith< 
Thucydides,  in  his  inducement  to  his  ftory  of  the  great  war  oi  Feloponnefus^ 
fets  down  in  plain  terms,  that  the  true  caufe  of  that  war  was,  the  over- 
growing greatnefs  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  fear  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
ftood  in  thereby ;  and  doth  not  doubt  to  call  it,  a  neceffity  impofed  upoa 
the  Lacedaemonians  of  a  war;  which  are  the  words  of  a  mere  defenfive:  ad- 
ding, that  the  other  caufes  were  but  fpecious  and  popular.  VeriJJimam  qui- 
dcm,  fed  niinime  femione  celebratam,  arbitror  extitifj'e  belli  caufam,  yJiherd' 
enfes  magnos  effecios,  &  Lacedaemoniis  formidolojos,  nece//itatem  illis  impoju- 
ifj'e  bellandi :  ^{ae  autem  propalam  fcrebantur  utrinque  cauj'ae,  iftae  fue- 
runt,  &c.  The  trueft  caule  of  this  war,  though  leaft  voiced,  I  conceive  to 
have  been  this ;  that  the  Athenians,  being  grown  great,  to  the  terror  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  did  impofeupon  them  a  neceffity  of  a  war  :  but  the  caul'es 
that  went  abroad  in  fpeech  were  thefe,  Z$c.  Su/pitius  Galba,  conful,  when 
he  perfuaded  the  Romans  to  a  preventive  war,  with  the  later  Pinlip  king  of 
Macedon,  in  regard  of  tlie  great  preparations  which  Philip  had  then  on  foot, 
and  his  defio-ns  to  ruin  fome  of  the  confederates  of  the  Romans,  ccnfidcntlv 
fiith,  that  they  who  took  that  for  an  cffcnfive  war,  underftood  not  the 
ftate  of  the  queftion.  Ignorare  videmini  mihi,  (^irites)  non,  iitrum  belhwi 
anpacem  habeatis,  110 s  confuli,  (neque  enitn  liberum  id  vobis  permittet  Philip-' 
pus,  qui  terra  marique  ingens  bcllum  molitur,)  fed  iitrum  in  Macedoniam  le- 
giones  tranfportetis,  an  hojlem  inltaliam  recipiatis.  Ye  feem  to  me  {^yt  Ro- 
mans) not  to  underftand,  that  the  confultation  before  you  is  not,  whether 
you  ihall  have  war  or  peace,  (for  Philip  will  take  order  you  fliall  be  no 
chufers,  who  prepareth  a  mighty  war  both  by  land  and  i^A.,)  but  whether 
you  fliall  tranlport  the  war  into  Macedon,  or  receive  it  into  Italy.  Antio" 
chus,  when  he  incited  Prufias  king  oiBithynia,  (at  that  time  in  league  with 
the  Rotnans,)  to  join  with  him  in  war  againft  them,  fettcth  before  him  a 
juft  fear  of  the  overfpreading  greatnefs  of  the  Romans^  comparing  it  to  a 
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fire  that  continually  took,  and  fpread  from  kingdom  to  kingdom  :  Venire 
Romams  ad  omnia  regiia  tolknda,  lit  nullum  ujquam  orbii  terrarum  nifi  Ro- 
manum  imperium  ejfet ;  Pbilippum  &  Nabin  expugnatos^  fe  tertiiim  peti ;  ut 
quifquc  proximus  ah  opprejj'o  Jit,  per  oinnes  ijclut  continem  incendiwm  pervaj'u- 
rum :  That  the  Romans  came  to  pull  down  all  kingdoms,  and  to  make  the 
rtate  of  Rome  an  univeifal  monarchy  j  that  Philip  and  Nabis  were  already 
ruinated,  and  now  was  his  turn  to  be  allailed  :  lb  that  as  every  itate  lay  next 
to  the  other  that  was  opprefled,  fo  the  fire  perpetually  grazed.  Wherein  it 
is  well  to  be  noted,  that  towards  ambitious  flates,  (which  are  noted  to  a.[~ 
pire  to  great  monarchies,  and  to  feek  upon  all  occalions  to  enlarge  thdr  do- 
minions,) crelcunt  arguuicnta  jujli  mctus :  all  particular  fears  do  grow  ar.d 
inuhiply  out  (jf  the  contemplation  of  the  general  courfes  and  practice  of 
fuch  ftates.  Therefore  in  deliberations  of  war  againft  the  l^urk,  it  hatli 
been  often,  with  great  judgment,  maintained;  that  Chriilian  princes  and 
flates  have  always  a  fufiicient  ground  of  invalive  war  againfl:  the  enemy: 
]iot  for  caufe  of  religion,  hut:  upon  a  j lift  fear  ;  forafmuch  as  it  is  a  funda- 
mental law,  in  the  •luriafu  empire,  that  they  may  (without  any  other  pro- 
vocation) make  war  upon  Chriftendom,  for  the  propagation  of  their  law; 
fo  that  there  liith  ujion  the  Chriftians  a  -perpetual  fear  of  a  war  (hanging 
over  their  heads)  Iroin  them  ;  and  therefore  they  mi;y  at  all  times  (as  thev 
think  good)  be  upon  the  prevention.  Dcmofihencs  expofed  to  Icorn  wars 
wiiich  uie  not  preventive,  comparing  thofe  that  make  them  to  countrey  fel- 
lows in  a  fence  fchool,  that  never  ward  till  the  blow  be  paft :  JJt  barbari 
piigiles  dimicarejhlent,  ita  vos  bellum  geritis  cum  FhilippQ,  ex  his  enim  is  qui 
iSlus  e/i,  iSlui  J'crnper  inhaerct :  quod  fi  einn  alibi  verberes,  ilk  maJius  tranj- 
fert  5  ic}um  autcm  depellere,  aut  projpicere,  neque  Jcit  ncque  vult.  As  coun- 
trey'fellows  ufe  to  do  when  they  play  at  wafters,  fuch  a  kind  of  war  do 
you  (Athenians)  make  with  Philip;  for  with  them  he  that  gets  a  blow, 
flraight  lalleth  toward  when  the  blow  is  pafs'd  ;  and  if  you  ftrike  him  in  an- 
other place,  thither  goes  his  hand  likev/ife  :  but  to  put  by  or  forefee  a  blow, 
they  neither  have  the  ikill,  nor  the  will. 

Clin  IAS  the  Candian  (in  Plato)  fpeaks  defperately  and  wildly,  as  if  there 
■were  no  fuch  thing  as  peace  between  nations  ;  but  th-.tt  every  nation  expeds 
but  his  advantage  to  war  upon  another.  But  yet  in  that  excefs  of  fpeech, 
there  is  th.us  much  that  may  have  a  civil  conftrudlion ;  namely,  that  every 
ff.Ue  ought  to  Hand  upon  his  guard,  and  rather  prevent  than  Ije  prevented. 
His  words  are,  ^iaiu  rem  jcre  vccant  pacem^  ?iiidum  &  inane  nomcn  eft ; 
revera  av.tern  omnibus^  advcrjus  omncs  civitates^  bellum  fempiternum  perdu- 
rat.  That  which  men  for  the  moft  part  call  peace,  is  but  a  naked  and  em- 
pty name;  but  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  ever  between  all  cftatcs  a  fecret 
war.  I  know  well  this  fpeech  is  the  objection  and  not  the  decifion,  and 
that  it  is  after  refuted  ;  but  yet  (as  I  faid  before)  it  bears  thus  much  of  truth, 
that  if  that  general  malignity,  and  predifpofition  to  war,  (which  he  untruly 
figureth  to  be  in  all  nations)  be  produced  and  extended  to  a  juft  fear  of  be- 
ing opprelled,  then  it  is  no  more  a  true  peace,  but  a  name  of  a  peace. 

As  for  the  opinion  of  Iphicrates  the  Athejiian,  it  demands  not  fo  much 
towards  a  war  us  a  juft  fear,  but  rather  cometh  near  the  opinion  of  CJi- 
i2ias ;  as  if  there  were  ever  amongft  nations  a  brooding  of  a  war,  and  that 
there  is  no  fure  league  but  impuilTance  to  do  hurt.  For  he,  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  fpeaketh  plain  language;  telling  them, 
there  could  be  no  true  and  fecure  peace,  except  the  hacedaemonians  yielded 
to  thofe  things,  which  being  granted,  it  would  be  no  longer  in  their  power 
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to  hurt  the  j^fhenians,  though  they  would  :  and  to  fay  truth,  ifonemarkit 
well,  this  was   in  all  memory  the  main  piece  of  wifdom,  in  ftrong  and 
prudent  counfcls,  to  be   in  perpetual  watch,  that  the   dates   about   them 
Ihould  neither  by  approach,  nor  by  encreafe  of  dominion,  nor   by  ruining 
confederates,  nor  by  blocking  of  trade,  nor  by  any  the  like  means,  have  it 
in  thtir  power  to  hurt  or  annoy  the  ftates  they  ferve;  and  whenfoever  any 
fuch  caufe  did  but  appear,  flrait-waysto  buy  it  out  with  a  war,  and  never  to 
take  up  peace  at  credit,  and  upon  intereft.     It  is  fo  memorable,  as  it  is  yet 
as  freOi  as  if  it  were  done  yelferday,  how  that  triumvirate  of  kings  (Henry 
the  eighth  oiEnghDid,  Francis  the  firfl  of  France,  and  Charles  the  fifth  em- 
peror and  king  of  Spain,)  were  in  their  times  ib  provident,  as  fcarcea  palm 
of  ground  could  be  gotten  by  either  of  the  three,    but  that  the  other  two 
would  be  fure  to  do  their  beft,  to  fet  the  balance  of  Eurof^e  upright  again. 
And  the  like  diligence  was  ufed  in  the  age  before  by  that    league,   (where- 
with Ga;cc2<^r^;«^  beginnethhis  ftory,  and  maketh  it,  as  it  were,  the  calen- 
dar of  the  ?^ood  days  of  lia/y)  which  was  contraded  between  Ferdinando 
king   of  Naples,  Lorenzo  .of  Medici  potentate  of  Florence,  and  Lodovico 
S for za  duke  of  Milan,  defigned  chiefly  againft  the  growing   power  of  the 
Venetians  ;  but  yet  fo,  as  the  contederates  had  a  perpetual  eye  one  upon 
another,  that  none  of  them  ihould  overtop.     To  conclude  therefore,  how- 
foever  fome  fchoolmen  (otherwife  reverend  men,  yet  fitter  to  guide    pen- 
knives than  fwords)  feem  precifely   to  ftand  upon  it ;  that  every  ofFcnfive 
war  muft  be  ultio  ;  a  revenge,  that  prefuppofeth  a  precedent  affault  or  inju- 
ry, yet  neither  do  they  defcend  to  this  point,  (which  we  now  handle)  of  a 
iuft  fear;  neither  are  they  of  authority  to  judge  this  queftion  againftall  the 
precedents  of  time.     For  certainly,  as  long  as  men  are  men,  (the  fons,  as 
the  poets  allude  of Pro/«f//>£'WJ,  and  not  of  Epifnethens J  and   as  long  as  rea- 
fon  is  reafon,  ajuft  fear  will  be  ajuil  caufe  of  a  preventive  war ;  but  efpe- 
cially  if  it  be  part  of  the  cafe,  that  there  be  a  nation  that  is  manifeftly  de- 
tedled,  to  afpire  to  monarchy  and  new  acquefts ;  then  other  ftates  (affured- 
ly)  cannot  be  juftly  accufed,  for  not  flaying  for  the  firfl:  blow  ;  or  for  not 
accepting  Polyphemus  i  courtefy,  to  be  the  lall  that  fliall  be  eaten  up. 

Nay,  I  obferve  farther,  that  in  that  pafl"age  of  Plato,  which  I  cited  be- 
fore, (and  even  in  the  tenet  of  that  perfon  that  beareth  the  refolving  part, 
and  not  the  objeding  part,)  ajuft  fear  is  juftified  for  a  caufe  of  an  invafive 
war,  though  the  fame  fear  proceed  not  from  the  fault  of  the  foreign  ftate 
to  be  aflailed  :  for  it  is  there  infinuated,  that  if  a  ftate,  out  of  the  diftemper 
of  their  own  body,  do  fear  fedition  and  inteftine  troubles,  to  break  out  a- 
inongft  thcmfelves,  they  may  difcharge  their  own  ill  humours  upon  a  fo- 
reign war  for  a  cure.  And  this  kind  of  cure  was  tender'd  hy  Jafper  Co- 
ligni,  admiral  of  Frajice,  to  Charles  the  ninth  the  French  king,  when  bv  a 
viveand  forcible  perfuafion,  he  moved  him  to  a  war  upon  Flanders,  for 
the  better  extinguifliment  of  the  civil  v/ars  of  ir^w^-f  ;  but  neither  was  that 
counfel  profperous;  neither  will  I  maintain  that  pofition  :  for  I  will  never 
let  politicks  againft  ethicks;  efpecially  for  that  true  ethicks  are  but  as  a 
handmaid  to  divinity  and  religion.  Surely  St.  Thomas  (who  had  the  largeft 
heart  of  the  fchool  divines)  bendeth  chiefly  his  ftyle  againft  the  depraved 
paflions  which  reign  in  making  wars,  fpeaking  out  of  St.  Aiigitfiine :  No- 
cendi  cupiditas,  iilcij'cendi  criidelitas,  implacatus  &  implacahilis  animus^ feritas 
rebellandi,  libido  domifiandi,  &  fi  quae  funt  fimilia,  haec  junt  quae  in  bellis 
jure  culpantur.  And  the  lameSt.T/6e;;w.f,  in  his  own  text,  defining  of  the 
juft  caufes  of  a  war,  doth  leave  it  upon  very  general  terms :  Requiritur  ad 
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bellum  caufa  jujia,  ut  fcilicef  illi  qui  hnpugnantw',  propter  aliqiiam  cuU 
patn,  i}npugnatio7iem  mereantur  ;  for  impugnatio  culpae,  is  a  far  more  general 
word,  than  idtio  injur iae.  Thus  much  for  the  firft  propofition,  of  the  fe- 
cond  ground  of  a  war  with  Spain:  namely,  that  a  juft  tear  isajuft  caufe  of 
a  war  ;  and  that  a  preventive  war  is  a  true  defenfive. 

The  fecond  or  minor  propofition  was  this j  that  this  kingdom  hath  caufe 
of  juft  fear  of  overthrow  from  Spain.  Wiierein  it  is  true,  that  f:ars  are 
ever  leen  in  dimmer  lights  than  fadls.  And  on  the  other  fide,  fears  ufe 
(many  times)  to  be  reprefented  in  fuch  an  imaginary  f^ifhion,  as  they  ra- 
ther dazzle  mens  eyes,  than  open  them  :  and  tiierefore  I  will  fpcak  in  that 
manner  which  Mie  lubjed:  requires;  that  is,  probably,  and  moderately,  and 
birefly.  Neither  will  I  deduce  thele  fears  to  prefent  occurrences ;  but  point 
only  at  general  grounds,   leaving  the  reft  to  more  fecret  counfels. 

is  it  no^-Mng,  that  the  crown  of  Spain  hath  enlarged  the  bounds  thereof 
within  this  L  \  fixlcore  years,  much  more  than  the  Ottomans  f  I  fpeak  not 
of  matches  or  unions,  but  of  arms,  occupations,  invafions.  Granada^  Na- 
ples, Milan,  Portugal,  the  Eafi  and  Weft-Indies ;  all  thefe  are  adiual  addi- 
tions to  that  crown.  They  had  a  mind  to  Fretich  Britain,  the  lower  part  of 
Picardy  and  Piedmont;  but  they  have  let  fall  then  bit.  They  have,  at 
this  day,  fuch  a  hovering  poffeffion  of  the  Valtoluie,  as  an  hobby  hath  over  a 
lark :  and  the  Palatinate  is  in  their  talons :  fo  that  nothing  if  more  mani- 
feft,  than  that  this  nation  oi  Spain  runs  a  race  (ftiH)  of  empirt,  when  all  o- 
ther  ftatesof  Chriftendomftand  in  effedt  at  a  Itay.  Look  then  a  little  far- 
ther into  the  titles  whereby  they  have  acquired,  and  do  now  hold  thefe  new 
portions  of  the  crown  ;  and  you  will  fi'^d  them  of  fo  many  varieties,  and 
fuch  natures,  (to  fpeak  with  due  refpedt)  as  miiy  appear  to  be  afily  minted, 
and  fuch  as  can  hardly  at  any  time  be  wa  ting.  And  therefore,  fo  many- 
new  conqueftsand  purchafes,  fo  many  ftfokes  of  the  alarum  bell  of  fear  and 
awaking  to  other  nations;  and  the  facility  of  the  titles,  which  hand  over- 
head have  ferved  their  turn,  doth  ring  the  peal  fo  much  the  fliarper  and 
the  louder. 

Shall  we  defcend  from  their  general  difpofition  to  inlarge  their  domi- 
nions,, to  their  particular  difpofition  and  eye  of  appetite  which  they  have 
had  towards  us:  they  have  now  twice  fought  to  impatronife  themlelves  of 
this  kingdom  oi  England;  once  by  marriage  with  queen  Ma7~y;  and  the 
fecond  time  by  conqueft  in  88,  when  their  forces  by  fea  and  land  were  not 
inferior  to  thole  they  have  now.  And  at  that  time  in  88,  the  counfel  and 
defign  of  Spain  was  by  many  advertifements  revealed  and  laid  open  to  be, 
that  they  found  the  war  upon  the  Low  Countries  fo  churlifli  and  longlome, 
as  they  grew  then  to  a  resolution,  that  as  long  as  England  ftood  in  ftate  to 
fuccour  thofe  countries,  they  Ihould  but  confume  thcmfelves  in  an  endlefs 
war  ;  and  therefore  there  was  no  other  way  but  to  afiiail  and  deprefs  Eng' 
land,  which  was  as  a  back  of  fteel  to  the  Flemings.  And  who  can  warrant 
(I  pray)  that  the  fame  counfel  and  defign  will  not  return  again  ?  So  as  we 
are  in  a  ftrange  dilemma  of  danger  :  tor  if  we  fuffer  the  Flenmigs  to  be 
ruined,  they  are  our  outwork,  and  we  fhall  remain  naked  and  dilmantled  : 
if  we  fuccour  them  ftrongly,  (as  is  fit)  and  fet  them  upon  their  feet,  and 
do  not  withal  weaken  Spain,  we  hazard  to  change  the  fcene  of  the  war, 
and  to  turn  it  upon  Ireland  or  England:  like  unto  rheums  and  defluxions, 
which  if  you  apply  a  ftrong  reperculiive  to  the  place  affedied,  and  do  not 
take  away  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  will  fhift,  and  fall  ftraightways  to  ano- 
ther joint  or  place.     They  have  alfo  twice  invaded  Ircla?id;  once  under  the 
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pope's  banner,   when  they  were  defeated  by  the  lord  Gray:  and  after  in 
their  own  name,   when  they  were  defeated  by  the  lord  Mountjoy.     So  as  let 
this  fuffice  for  a  tafte  of  their  difpofition  towards  us.     But  it  will  be  faid, 
this  is  an  almanack  for  the  old  year  ;  fmce  88  all  hath  been  well ;  Spain 
hath  not  aflailed  this  kingdom,  howfoever  by  two  feveral  invafions  from  us 
mightily  provoked.     It  is  true :  but  then  confider,  that  immediately  after 
88,  they  were  imbroiled  for  a  great  time  in  the  protedlion  of  the  league  of 
France,  whereby  they  had  their  hands  full ;  after  being  brought  extreme  low 
by  their  vaft  and  continual  imbracements,  they  were  enforced  to  be  quiet 
that  they  might  take  breath,  and  do  reparations  upon  their  former  waftes. 
But  now  of  late,  things  feem  to  come  on  apace  to  their  former  eftate ;  nay, 
with  far  greater  difadvantage  to  us ;  for  now  that  they  have  almoft  conti- 
nued, and  (as  it  were)  arched  their  dominions  from  Milan,  by  the  Valtoline 
and  Palatinate,  to  the  Low  Countries ;  we  fee  how  they  thirft  and  pant  after 
the  utter  ruin  of  thofe  ftates ;  having  in  contempt  almoft  the  German  nation, 
and  doubting  little  oppofition  except  it  come  from  Efigland:  whereby  either 
we  muft  fuffer  the  Dutch  to  be  ruined,  to  our  own  manifeft  prejudice ;  or 
put  it  upon  the  hazard  I  fpake  of  before,  that  Spain  will  caft  at  the  faire^. 
Neither  is  the  point  of  internal  danger,  which  groweth  upon  us,  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  this,  that  the  party  of  the  papifts  in  England  are  become  more 
knotted,  both  in  dependence  towards  Spain,  and  amongft  themfelves,  than 
they  have  been.     Wherein  again  comes  to  be  remembred  the  cafe  of  88  : 
for  then  alfo  it  appeared  by  divers  fecret  letters,  that  the  defign  of  Spain  was 
(for  forne  years  before  the  invalion  attempted)  to  prepare  a  party  in  this 
kingdom  to  adhere  to  the  foreigner  at  his  coming.     And  they  bragged,  that 
they  doubted  not  but  to  abufe  and  lay  afleep  the  queen  and  council  of  Eng- 
land, as  to  have  any  fear  of  the  party  of  papifts  here  ;  for  that  they  knew 
(they  faid)  the  ftate  would  but  caft  the  eye  and  look  about  to  fee,  whether 
there  were  any  eminent  head  of  that  party,  under  whom  it  might  unite  it 
felf ;  and  finding  none  worth  the  thinking  on,  the  ftate  would  reft  fecure 
and  take  no  apprehenfion  :  whereas  they  meant  (they  faid)  to  take  a  courfe 
to  deal  with  the  people,   and  particulars,    by  reconcilements,    and  con- 
feflions,  and  fecret  promifes,  and  cared  not  for  any  head  or  party.     And 
this  was  the  true  reafon,    why  after  that  the  feminaries  began  to  blof- 
fom,  and  to  make  miflions  into  England,  (which  was  about  the  three  and 
twentieth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  at  what  time  alfo  was  the  firft  fufpicion 
of  the  Spanijh  invafion)  then,  and  not  before,  grew  the  fliarp  and  feverc 
laws  to  be  made  againft  the  papifts.     And  therefore  the  papifts  may  do 
well  to  change  their  thanks  ;  and  whereas  they  thank  Spain  for  their  fa- 
vours, to  thank  them  for  their  perils  and  miferies  if  they  fhould  fall  upon 
them  :   for  that  nothing  ever  made  their  cafe  fo  ill,  as  the  doubt  of  the 
greatnefs  oi  Spain,  which  adding  reafon  of  ftate  to  matter  of  confcience  and 
religion,  did  whet  the  laws  againft  them.     And  this  cafe  alfo  feemeth  (in 
fome  fort)  to  return  again  at  this  time  j  except  the  clemency  of  his  majefty, 
and  the  ftate,  do  fuper-abound  ;  as  for  my  part,  I  do  wifh  it  fliould  :  and 
that  the  proceedings  towards  them  may  rather  tend  to  fecurity,  and  provi- 
dence, and  point  of  ftate,  than  to  perfecution  for  religion.    But  to  conclude; 
thefe  things  briefly  touched,  may  ferve  as  in  a  fubjed:  conjed:ural  and  future, 
for  to  reprefent  how  juft'  caufe  of  fear  this  kingdom  may  have  towards 
Spain :  omitting,    as  I  faid  before,   all  prefent  and  more  fecret  occur- 
rences. 
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The  third  ground  of  a  war  with  Spain,  I  have  fet  down  to  be;  a  juft 
fear  of  the  fubverfion  of  our  church  and  religion  :  Which  needeth  little 
fpeech.     For  if  this  war  be  a  defenfive,   (as  I  have  proved  it  to  be)  no  man 
will  doubt,  that  a  defenfive  war  againft  a  foreigner  for  religion,  is  lawful. 
Of  an  offenfive  war  there  is  more  difpute.     And  yet  in  that  inftance  of  the 
war  of  the  Holy  Land  and  fepulchre,  I  do  wonder  fometimes,  and  the  fchool- 
men  want  words  to  defend  that,  which  S.  Bernard  wanted  words  to  com- 
mend.    But  I,  that  in  this  little  extradl  of  a  thing  do  omit  things  neceflary, 
am  not  to  handle  things  unneceffary.     No  man,  I  fay,  will  doubt,  but  if  the 
pope,  or  king  of  Spain,  would  demand  of  us  to  forfake  our  religion  upon 
pain  of  a  war,  it  were  as  unjuft  a  demand,   as  the  Perfians  made  to  the 
Graecians  of  land  and  water;  or  the  Ammorites  to  the  Ifraelites  of  their  right 
eyes.     And  we  fee  all  the  heathen  did  ftyle  their  defenfive  wars,  pro  arts 
&focis ;  placing  their  altars  before  their  hearths.     So  that  it  is  in  vain  of 
this  to  fpeak  farther.     Only  this  is  true  ;  that  the  fear  of  the  fubverfion  of 
our  religion  from  Spain,  is  the  more  juft,  for  that  all  other  catholick  prin- 
ces and  ftates  content  and  contain  themfelves   to  maintain  their  religion 
within  their  own  dominions,  and  meddle  notwith  the  fubjedts  of  other  ftatesj 
v^hereas  the  pradlice  of  Spain  hath  been,  both  in  Charles  the  fifth's  time, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  league  in  France,  by  war ;  and  now  with  us,  by  con- 
ditions of  treaty,  to  intermeddle  with  foreign  ftates,  and  to  declare  them- 
felves protedlors  general  of  the  party  of  catholicks,  through  the  world.     As 
if  the  crown  of  Spain  had  a  little  of  this,  that  they  would  plant  the  pope's 
law  by  arms,  as  the  Ottomans  do  the  law  of  Mahomet.     Thus  much  con- 
cerning the  firft  main  point  of  juftifying  the  quarrel,  if  the  king  {hall  enter 
into  a  war ;  for  this  that  I  have  faid,  and  all  that  foUoweth  to  be  faid,  is  but 
to  (hew  what  he  may  do. 

The  fecond  main  part  of  that  I  have  propounded  to  fpeak  of,  is  the  ba- 
lance of  forces  between  Spain  and  us.  And  this  alfo  tendeth  to  no  more, 
but  what  the  king  may  do.  For  what  he  may  do  is  of  two  kinds;  what  he 
may  do  as  juft  ;  and  what  he  may  do  as  poffible.  Of  the  one  I  have  al- 
ready fpoken  ;  of  the  other  I  am  now  to  fpeak.  I  faid,  Spain  was  no  fuch 
giant ;  and  yet  if  he  were  a  giant,  it  will  be  but  as  it  was  between  David 
and  Goliah,  for  God  is  on  our  fide.  But  to  leave  all  arguments  that  are 
fupernatural,  and  to  fpeak  in  an  humane  and  politick  fenfe,  I  am  led  to» 
think  that  Spain  is  no  over-match  for  England,  by  that  which  leadeth  all 
men  ;  that  is,  experience  and  reafon.  And  with  experience  I  will  begin, 
for  there  all  reafon  beginneth. 

Is  it  fortune  (fliall  we  think)  that  in  all  adlions  of  war  or  arms,  great  and 
fmall,  which  have  happened  thefe  many  years,  ever  fince  Spain  and  Eng- 
land have  had  any  thing  to  debate  one  with  the  other,  the  Englijh  upon 
all  encounters  have  perpetually  come  off  with  honour,  and  the  better  ?  It  is 
not  fortune  fure;  ftie  is  not  fo  conftant.  There  is  fomewhat  in  the  nation 
and  natural  courage  of  the  people,  or  fome  fuch  thing.  I  will  make  a  brief 
lift  of  the  particulars  themfelves  in  an  hiftorical  truth,  no  ways  ftrouted, 
nor  made  greater  by  language.  This  were  a  fit  fpeech  (you  will  fay)  for  a 
general,  in  the  head  of  an  army,  when  they  were  going  to  battel;  yes;  and 
it  is  no  lefs  fit  fpeech,  to  be  fpoken  in  the  head  of  a  council,  upon  a  delibe- 
ration of  entrance  into  a  war.  Neither  fpeak  I  this  to  difparage  the  Spanip 
nation,  whom  I  take  to  be  of  the  heft  foldiers  in  Europe :  But  that  forteth 
to  our  honour,   if  we  ftill  have  had  the  better  hand. 
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In  tlieyear  1578,  was  that  famous  lammas  day,  which  burled  the  repu- 
tation oi  Don  John  oi  Aujiria,  himfelf  not  Ibrviving  long  after.  Don  John 
being  fuperior  in  forces,  affifled  by  the  prince  of  Parma,  MofiJragon,  Miin~ 
fell,  and  other  the  befl  commanders  of  Spain,  confident  of  vidtory,  charged 
the  army  of  the  ftates  near  Rimenant,  bravely  and  farioully  at  the  firfl ;  but 
after  a  fight  maintained  by  the  fpace  of  a  whole  day,  was  repulfed,  and 
forced  to  a  retreat,  with  great  flaughter  of  his  men  ;  and  the  courfe  of  his 
farther  enterprizes  was  wholly  arrefted ;  and  this  chiefly  by  the  prowefs  and 
virtue  of  the  Englip  and  Scotijli  troops,  under  the  condud:  of  fir  John  Nor- 
ris  and  fir  Robert  Stuart  colonels  :  Which  troops  came  to  the  army  but 
the  day  before,  harafled  with  a  long  and  wearifome  march  ;  and  (as  it  is  left 
for  a  memorable  circumftance  in  all  ftories)  the  foldiers  being  more  fenfible 
of  a  little  heat  of  the  fun,  than  of  any  cold  fear  of  death,  caft  away  their 
armour  and  garments  from  them,  and  fought  in  their  ihirts:  and,  as  it  was 
generally  conceived,  had  it  not  been  that  the  count  of  Bo[J'u  was  flack  in 
charging  the  Spaniards  upon  their  retreat,  this  fight  had  forted  to  an  abfo- 
lute  defeat.  But  it  was  enough  to  chaftife  Don  John,  for  his  infidious  trea- 
ty of  peace,  wherewith  he  had  abufed  the  flates  at  his  firft  coming.  And 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  (befides  the  teft:imony  of  all  fl:ories)  may  be  the  bel- 
ter afcribed  to  the  fervice  of  the  EngliJIj  and  Scotch,  by  comparifon  of  this 
charge  near  Rimenajit,  (where  the  Rnglifh  and  Scotch  in  great  numbers  came 
in  action)  with  the  like  charge  given  by  Don  John  half  a  year  before  at 
Gembloiirs,  where  the  fuccefs  was  contrary  :  there  being  at  that  time  in  the 
army  but  a  handful  of  EngliJlj  and  Scotch,  and  they  put  in  difarray  by  the 
horfemen  of  their  own  fellows. 

The  firft  dart  of  war  which  was  thrown  from  Spain  or  Rome^  upon  the 
realm  oi  Ireland,  was  in  the  year  1580;  for  the  defign  oi  Stukcly  blew  over 
into  Africk  ;  and  the  attempt  of  Sanders  and  Fitz-Maurice  had  a  fpice  of 
niadnefs.  In  that  year  Ireland  was  invaded  by  Spanijlo  and  Italian  forces, 
under  the  pope's  banner,  and  the  condudl  of  San  Jojep  0,  to  the  number 
of  700,  or  better,  which  landed  at  Smerioick  in  Kerry.  A  poor  number  it 
was  to  conquer  Ireland  to  the  pope's  ufe ;  for  their  defign  was  no  lefs  :  but 
withal  they  brought  arms  for  5000  men  above  their  own  company,  intend- 
ing to  arm  fo  many  of  the  rebels  of  Ireland.  And  their  purpofe  was,  to  for- 
tify in  fome  ftrong  place  of  the  wild  and  defolate  countrey,  and  there  to 
neftle  till  greater  fuccours  came  ;  they  being  haftened  unto  this  enterprize 
upon  a  fpecial  reafon  of  fl:ate,  not  proper  to  the  enterprize  it  felf ;  which 
was  by  the  invafion  of  Ireland,  and  the  noife  thereof,  to  trouble  the  coun- 
cil of  England,  and  to  make  a  diverfion  of  certain  aids,  that  then  were  pre- 
paring from  hence  for  the  low  countries.  They  chofe  a  place  where  they 
ered:ed  a  fort,  which  they  called  the  Fort  del  Or ;  and  from  thence  they 
bolted  like  beafts  of  the  foreft,  fometimes  into  the  woods  and  faflinelTes,  and 
fometimes  back  again  to  their  den.  Soon  after,  fiege  was  laid  to  the  fort 
by  the  lord  Gray  then  deputy,  with  a  fmaller  number  than  thofe  were  with- 
in the  fort }  venturoufly  indeed ;  but  hafl:e  was  made  to  attack  them  before 
the  rebels  came  in  to  them.  After  the  fiege  of  four  days  only,  and  two  or 
three  fallies,  with  lofs  on  their  part,  they  that  fliould  have  made  good  the 
fort  for  fome  months,  till  new  fucccours  came  from  Spain,  or  at  leaft  from 
the  rebels  of  Ireland,  yielded  up  themfelves  without  conditions  at  the  en4 
of  thofe  four  days.  And  for  that  they  were  not  in  the  EngliJJo  army  enough 
to  keep  every  man  a  prifoner,  and  for  that  alfo  the  deputy  expedted  infiant- 
ly  to  be  aflailed  by  the  rebels;  and  again,  there  were  no  barks  to  throw 
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them  Into,  and  fend  them  away  by  fea;  they  were  all  put  to  the  fword: 
with  which  queen  Elizabeth  was  afterwards  much  difpleafed. 

In  the  year  1582,  was  that  memorable  retreat  oi Gaunt ;  than  the  which 
there  hath  not  been  an  exploit  of  war  more  celebrated.  For  in  the  true 
judgment  of  men  of  war^  honourable  retreats  are  no  ways  inferior  to  brave 
charges ;  as  having  lefs  of  fortune,  more  of  difcipline,  and  as  much  of  va- 
lour. There  were  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  horfe,  and  as  many  thou- 
fand  foot  EngUJIo  (commanded  by  fir  yohn  Norris)  charged  by  the  prince 
of  Farma,  coming  upon  them  with  feven  thoufand  horfe  ;  befides  that  the 
whole  army  of  Spaniards  was  ready  to  march  on.  Neverthelefs  fir  yohn 
Norris  maintained  a  retreat  without  difarray,  by  the  fpace  of  fome  miles, 
(part  of  the  way  champaign)  unto  the  city  of  Gaunt ^  with  lefs  lofs  of  men 
than  the  enemy  :  The  duke  of  ^/;/w^  and  the  prince  of  Or^wg-f,  beholding 
this  noble  adlion  from  the  walls  of  Gaunt ^  as  in  a  theatre,  with  great  ad- 
miration. 

In  the  year  158^,  followed  the  profperous  expedition  of  Drake  and  Car- 
lile  into  the  JVeJi- Indies;  in  the  which  I  fet  afide  the  taking  of  S.  lago  and 
S.  Domingo  in  HiJpa?iioIa,  as  furprizes  rather  than  encounters.     But  that  of 
Garthagenay  where  the  Spaniards  had  warning  of  our  coming,  and  had  put 
themfelves  in  their  full  ftrength,  was  one  of  the  hotteft  fervices,  and  moft 
dangerous  aflTaults  that  hath  been  known.     For  the  accefs  of  the  town  was 
only  by  a  neck  of  land,  between  the  fea  on  the  one  part,  and  the  harbour 
water  or  inner  fea  on  the  other  ;  fortified  clean  over  with  a  fi:rong  rampier 
and  barricado;  fo  as  upon  the  afcent  of  our  men,  they  had  both  great  ord- 
nance and  finall  fhot,  that  thundered  and  fhowred  upon  them  from  the  ram- 
pier in  front,  and  from  the  gallies  that  lay  at  fea  in  flank.     And  yet  they 
forced  their  paffage,  and  won  the  town,  being  likewife  very  well  manned- 
As  for  the  expedition  of  fir  Francis  Drake,  in  the  year  1587,  for  the  de- 
llroying  of  the  Spaiiifl)  fliipping  and  provifion  upon  their  own  coafl;  as  I 
cannot  fay  that  there  intervened  in  that  enterprize  any  (harp  fight  or  en- 
counter ;  fo  neverthelefs  it  did  flrangely  difcover,  either  that  Spain  is  very 
weak  at  home,  or  very  How  to  move;  when  they  fufl:ered  a  fmall  fleet  of 
Englijh,  to  make  an  hoflile  invafion,  or  incurfion,  upon  their  havens  and 
roads,  from  Cadiz  to  Capa  Sacra,  and  thence  to  Cafcais;  and  to  fire,  fink, 
and  carry  away  at  the  leafl,  ten  thoufand  ton  of  their  great  fhipping,  be- 
fides fifty  or  fixty  of  their  fmaller  veflels;  and  that  in  the  fight,  and  under 
the  favour  of  their  forts  ;  and  almofi:  under  the  eye  of  their  great  admiral, 
(the  befl:  commander  of  Spain  by  fea)  the  marquis  de  Santa  Cruz,  without 
ever  being  difputed  with  by  any  fight  of  importance.     I  remember  Drake, 
in  the  vaunting  ftyle  of  afoldier,  would  call  this  enterprize,  the  fingeing  of 
the  king  of  Spain's  beard. 

The  enterprize  of  88,  deferveth  to  be  flood  upon  a  little  more  fully,  be- 
ing a  miracle  of  time.  There  armed  from  Spain,  in  the  year  1588,  the 
greatefl:  navy  that  ever  fwam  upon  the  fea  .*  For  though  there  have  been 
far  greater  fleets  for  number,  yet  for  the  bulk  and  building  of  the  fliips, 
with  the  furniture  of  great  ordnance  and  provifions,  never  the  like.  The 
defign  was  to  make  not  an  invafion  only,  but  an  utter  conquefl  of  this  king- 
dom. The  number  of  velTels  were  one  hundred  and  thirty,  whereof  gal- 
liafles  and  galleons  feventy  two,  goodly  Ihips,  like  floating  towers,  or  cartles, 
manned  with  thirty  thoufand  foldiers  and  mariners.  This  navy  was  the 
preparation  of  five  whole  years  at  the  leafl: :  It  bare  it  felf  alio  upon  divine 
ifiiftance  ;  for  it  received  fpecial  blefling  from  pope  Sixtus,  and  was  affigned 
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as  an  apoftolical  milTion  for  the  reducement  of  this  kingdom  to  the  obe- 
dience of  the  fee  of  Rome.  And  in  farther  token  of  this  holy  warfare, 
there  were  amongft  the  reft  of  thefe  fhips,  twelve,  called  by  the  names  of 
the  twelve  apolfles.  But  it  was  truly  conceived,  that  this  kingdom  of 
England  could  never  be  overwhelmed,  except  the  land  waters  came  in  to 
the  fea  tides.  Therefore  was  there  alfo  in  readincfs  in  Flanders^  a  mighty 
ftrong  army  of  land  forces,  to  the  number  of  fifty  thoufand  veteran  foldicrs, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  the  beft  commander  next  the 
French  king  Henry  the  fourth,  of  his  time.  Thefe  were  deligned  to  join 
with  the  forces  at  fea  ;  there  being  prepared  a  number  of  flat  bottomed 
boats  to  tranfport  the  land  forces,  under  the  wing  and  prote<ftion  of  the  great 
navy.  For  they  made  no  account,  but  that  the  navy  fliould  be  abfolutely 
mafter  of  the  feas.  Againft  thefe  forces,  there  were  prepared  on  our  part, 
to  the  number  of  near  one  hundred  fliips;  not  fo  great  of  bulk  indeed,  but 
of  a  more  nimble  motion,  and  more  ferviceable ;  befides  a  iefs  fleet  of  thirty 
fhips,  for  the  cuftody  of  the  narrow  feas.  There  were  alfo  in  readinefs  at 
land  two  armies;  befides  other  forces,  to  the  number  often  thoufand,  difper- 
fed  amongft  the  coaft  towns  in  the  fouthern  parts.  The  two  armies  were 
appointed  ;  one  of  them  confifting  of  twenty  five  thoufand  horfe  and  foot, 
for  the  repulfing  of  the  enemy  at  their  landing ;  and  the  other  of  twenty 
five  thoufand  for  fafeguard  and  attendance  about  the  court  and  the  queen's 
perfon.  There  were  alfo  other  dormant  mufters  of  foldiers  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  realm,  that  were  put  in  readinefs,  but  not  drawn  together. 
The  two  armies  were  affigned  to  the  leading  of  two  generals,  noble  perfons, 
but  both  of  them  rather  courtiers,  and  afliired  to  the  ftate,  than  martial 
men  ;  yet  lined  and  affifted  with  fubordinate  commanders  of  great  experi- 
ence and  valour.  The  fortune  of  the  war  made  this  enterprize  at  firft  a 
play  at  bafe.  The  Spanijh  navy  fet  forth  out  of  the  Groyne  in  May,  and 
was  difperfed  and  driven  back  by  weather.  Our  navy  fet  forth  fomewhat 
later  out  of  Plimouth,  and  bare  up  towards  the  coaft  of  Spain  to  have 
fought  with  the  Spanifi  navy;  and  partly  by  reafon  of  contrary  winds, 
partly  upon  advertifement  that  the  Spaniards  were  gone  back,  and  upon 
fome  doubt  alfo  that  they  might  pais  by  towards  the  coaft  of  England,  whilft 
we  were  feeking  them  afar  ofl^,  returned  likewife  into  Plimouth  about  the 
middle  of  July.  At  that  time  came  more  confident  advertifement,  (though 
falfe)  not  only  to  the  lord  admiral,  but  to  the  court,  that  the  Spaniards 
could  not  poflibly  come  forward  that  year;  whereupon  our  navy  was  up- 
on the  point  of  dift)anding,  and  many  of  our  men  gone  afhore  :  At  which 
very  time  the  invincible  Armada,  (for  fo  it  was  called  in  a  Spanijh  oftenta- 
tion  throughout  Europe)  was  difcovered  upon  the  weftern  coaft.  It  was  a 
kind  of  furprize  ;  for  that  (as  was  faid)  many  of  our  men  were  gone  to  land, 
and  our  ftiips  ready  to  depart.  Nevertheleis  the  admiral,  with  fuch  Ihips 
only  as  could  fuddenly  be  put  in  readinefs,  made  forth  towards  them;  info- 
much  as  of  one  hundred  fliips,  there  came  fcarce  thirty  to  work.  How- 
beit  with  them,  and  fuch  as  came  daily  in,  we  fet  upon  them,  ^nd  gave 
them  the  chafe.  But  the  Spaniards  for  want  of  courage  (which  they  cal- 
led commiflion)  declined  the  fight,  cafting  themfelves  continually  into  roun- 
dels, (their  ftrongeft  fliips  walling  m  the  reft)  and  in  that  manner  they  made  a 
flying  march  to  wards  C<a/«/j.  Our  men  by  the  fpace  of  five  or  fix  days  follow- 
ed them  clofe,  fought  with  them  continually,  made  great  flaughter  of  their 
men,  took  two  of  their  great  fhips,  and  gave  divers  others  of  their  fhips  their 
death's  wounds,  whereof  foon  after  they  fank  and  perifhed;  and,  in  a  word, 
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diftreffvd  them  almofl  in  the  nature  of  a  defeat;  we  our  felves  in  the  meatl 
time  receiving  little  or  no  hurt.  Near  Calais  the  Spaniards  anchored,  ex- 
pecting their  land  forces,  which  came  not.  It  was  afterwards  alleged,  that 
the  duke  of  Parma  did  artificially  delay  his  coming;  but  this  was  but  an 
invention  and  prelenfion  given  out  by  the  S-paniards  ;  partly  upon  a  Spajiijh 
envy  againll  that  duke,  being  an  Italian,  and  his  fon  a  competitor  to  Portu- 
gal;  but  chiefly  to  fave  the  monftrous  fcorn  and  difreputation,  which  they 
and  their  nation  received  by  the  fuccefs  of  that  enterprize.  Therefore  their 
colours  and  excufes  Cforfooth)  were,  that  their  general  by  fea  had  a  limited 
commiflion,  not  to  fight  until  the  land  forces  were  come  in  to  them  :  and 
that  the  duke  o^  Parma  had  particular  reaches  and  ends  of  his  own  under- 
hand, to  crols  the  defign.  But  it  was  both  a  ftrange  commilTion,  and  a 
ftrange  obedience  to  a  commiflion  ;  for  men  in  the  midll:  of  their  own  blood 
and  being  fo  furioully  afl'ailed,  to  hold  their  hands  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature  and  neceffity.  And  as  for  the  duke  of  P^rw^,  he  was  reafonably 
well  tempted  to  be  true  to  that  enterprize,  by  no  lefs  promif?  than  to-be 
made  a  feudatary,  or  beneficiary  king  of  England,  under  the  feignory  (in 
chief)  of  the  pope,  and  the  protedion  of  the  king  of  Spain.  Befides,  it 
appeared  that  the  duke  of  Parma  held  his  place  long  after  in  the  favour 
and  trufl:  of  the  king  of  Spain,  by  the  great  employments  and  fervices  that 
he.  performed  in  France :  and  again,  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  duke  did  his 
beft  to  come  down,  and  to  put  to  fea:  the  truth  was,  that  the  Spanijh  navy, 
upon  thofe  proofs  of  fight  which  they  had  with  the  Englijlj,  finding  how 
much  hurt  they  received,  and  how  little  hurt  they  did,  by  reafon  of  the 
adivity  and  low  building  of  our  iliips,  and  fkill  of  our  feamen  ;  and  being 
alfo  commanded  by  a  general  of  fmall  courage  and  experience,  and  having 
loft  at  the  firft,  iwo  of  their  braveft. commanders  at  fea,  Pedro  de  Valdez, 
and  Michael  de  Oqiioida;  durft  not  put  it  to  a  battel  at  fea,  but  fet  up  their 
reft  wholly  upon  the  land  enterprize.  On  the  other  fide,  the  tranfporting 
of  the  land  forces  failed  in  the  very  foundation  :  For  whereas  the  council 
of  Spain  made  full  account,  that  their  navy  fliould  be  mailers  of  the  fea, 
and  therefore  able  to  guard  and  protedl  the  veffels  of  tranfportation  j  when. 
it  fell  out  to  the  contrary  that  the  great  navy  was  diftrefled,  and  had  enough 
to  do  to  fave  it  felf ;  and  again,  that  the  Holla?iders  impounded  their  land 
forces  with  a  brave  fleet  of  thirty  fail,  excellently  well  appointed  ;  things  (I 
lay)  being  in  this  ftate,  it  came  to  pafs  that  the  duke  of  Parma  muft  have 
flown  if  he  would  have  come  into  England,  for  he  could  get  neither  bark 
nor  mariner  to  put  to  fea:  yet  certain  it  is,  that  the  duke  looked  ftill  for  the 
coming  back  of  the  Armada,  even  at  that  time  when  they  were  wandring, 
and  making  their  perambulation  upon  the  northern  feas.  But  to  return  to 
the  Armada,  which  we  left  anchored  at  Calais:  from  thence  [as  Hr  Walter 
Rawleigh  was  wont  prettily  to  fay)  they  Were  fuddenly  driven  away  with 
fquibs  ;  for  it  was  no  more  but  a  ftratagem  of  fire  boats,  manlefs,  and  fent 
upon  them  by  the  favour  of  the  wind  in  the  night  time,  that  did  put  them 
in  fuch  terror,  as  they  cut  their  cables,  and  left  their  anchors  in  the  fea„ 
After  they  hovered  fome  two  or  three  days  about  Graveling,  and  there  a- 
gain  were  beaten  in  a  great  fight ;  at  what  time  our  fecond  fleet,  which 
kept  the  narrow  feas,  was  come  in  and  joined  to  our  main  fleet.  There- 
upon the  Spaniards  entring  into  farther  terror,  and  finding  alfo  divers  of 
their  llilps  every  day  to  fink,  loft  all  courage,  and  inftead  of  coming  up  in- 
to the  'fbames  mouth  for  London,  (as  their  defign  was,)  fled  on  towards  the 
north  to  feek  their  fortunes;  being  ftill  chafed  by  the  Englifh  navy  at  the 
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heels,  until  we  were  fliin  to  give  them  over  for  want  of  powder.  The 
breath  of  Scotland  the  Spaniards  could  not  endure  ;  neither  durft  they  as 
invaders  land  in  Ireland;  but  only  ennobled  fome  of  the  coafts  thereof  with 
iliipwracks.  And  fo  going  northwards  aloof,  as  long  as  they  had  any  doubt 
of  being  purfued,  at  laft  when  they  were  out  of  reach,  they  turned,  and 
croffed  the  ocean  to  Spain,  having  loft  fourfcore  of  their  Ihips,  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  men.  And  this  was  the  end  of  that  fea-giant,  and  in- 
vincible Armada :  which  having  not  fo  much  as  fired  a  cottage  of  ours  at 
land,  nor  taking  a  cock-boat  of  ours  at  fea,  wandered  through  the  wilder- 
nefs  of  the  northern  feas ;  and  according  to  the  curfe  in  the  Icripture,  came 
out  againft  us  one  way,  and  fie  d  before  us  /even  ways.  Serving  only  to  make 
good  the  judgment  of  an  allrologer  long  before  given,  oBuagefimus  oBavus 
viirabilis  annus:  or  rather,  to  make  good  (even  to  the  aftonifhment  of  all 
pofterity)  the  wonderful  judgments  of  God,  poured  down  commonly  upon 
vaft"  and  proud  afpirings. 

In  the  year  that  followed  of  1589,  we  gave  the  Spaniards  no  breath, 
but  turned  challengers,  and  invaded  the  main  of  Spain.  In  which  enter- 
prize,  although  we  failed  of  our  end,  which  was  to  fettle  Don  Antonio  in 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  yet  a  man  fhall  hardly  meet  with  an  adlion  that 
doth  better  reveal  the  great  fecret  of  the  power  of  Spain  :  which  power 
well  fought  into,  will  be  found  rather  to  confift  in  a  veteran  army,  (fuch 
as  upon  feveral  occafions  and  pretenfions  they  have  ever  had  on  foot,  m  one 
part  or  other  of  Chrifiendom,  now  by  the  fpace  of  almoft  fixfcore  years) 
than  in  the  ftrength  of  their  dominions  and  provinces.  For  what  can  be 
more  ftrange,  or  more  to  the  difvaluation  of  the  power  of  the  Spaniard  up- 
on the  continent,  than  that  with  an  army  of  eleven  thoufand  Englifij  land- 
foldiers,  and  a  fleet  of  twenty  fix  fhips  of  war,  befides  fome  weak  veflels 
for  tranfportation,  we  fhould  within  the  hour-glafs  of  two  months,  have 
won  one  town  of  importance  by  fcalado,  battered  and  affauked  another, 
overthrown  great  forces  in  the  field,  and  that  upon  the  difadvantage  of  a 
bridge  flrongly  barricadoed,  landed  the  army  in  three  feveral  places  of  his 
kingdom,  marched  feven  days  in  the  heart  of  his  countries,  lodged  three 
nights  in  the  fuburbs  of  his  principal  city,  beaten  his  forces  into  tlic  gates 
thereof,  poflefled  two  of  his  frontier  forts,  and  come  off"  after  all  this  with 
fmall  lofs  of  men,  otherwile  than  by  fickneis  ?  And  it  was  verily  thought, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  four  great  disfavours  of  that  voyage,  (that  is  to  lay, 
the  failing  in  fundry  provifions  that  were  promifed,  efpecially  of  cannons 
for  battery ;  the  vain  hopes  of  Don  Antonio,  concerning  the  people  of  the 
countrey  to  come  in  to  his  aid ;  the  difappointment  of  the  fleet  that  was 
direded  to  come  up  the  river  oi Lisbon;  and  lallly,  the  difeafes  which  fpread 
in  the  army  by  reafon  of  the  heat  of  the  feafon,  and  of  the  foldiers  mifrule 
in  diet ;)  the  enterprize  had  fucceeded,  and  Lisbon  had  been  carried.  But 
howfoever  it  makes  proof  to  the  world,  that  an  invafion  of  a  few  Englifli 
upon  Spain,  may  have  jufl  hope  of  vidtory,  at  lead  of  paflport  to  depart 
fafely. 

In  the  year  1591,  was  that  memorable  fight  of  an  Englijh  fliip  called  the 
Revenge,  under  the  command  of  fir  Richard  Greenvil ;  memorable  (I  fiy) 
even  beyond  credit,  and  to  the  height  of  fome  heroical  fable :  and  though 
it  were  a  defeat,  yet  it  exceeded  a  vid:ory ;  being  like  the  adl  of  Sampjbn, 
that  killed  more  men  at  his  death,  than  he  had  done  in  the  time  of  all  his 
life.  This  fhip,  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  hours,  fate  like  a  flag  amongfl: 
hounds  at  the  bay,  and  was  fieged,  awd  fought  with,  in  turn,  by  fifteen 
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'great  fliips  of  Spai?t^  part  of  a  navy  of  fifty  five  fliips  in  all;  the  reft  like 
abettors  looking  on  afar  off.  And  amongft  the  fifteen  Ihips  that  fought, 
the  great  S.  Philippo  was  one  ;  a  fhip  of  fifteen  hundred  ton,  prince  of 
the  twelve  Sea-Apojiles,  which  was  right  glad  when  Ihe  was  fliifted  off  from 
the  Revenge.  This  brave  fliip  the  Revenge,  being  manned  only  with  twd 
hundred  (foldiers  and  mariners)  whereof  eighty  lay  fick ;  yet  neverthelefs 
after  a  fight  maintained  (as  was  faid)  of  fifteen  hours,  and  two  (hips  of  the 
enemy  funk  by  her  fide,  befides  many  more  torn  and  battered,  and  great 
flaughter  of  men,  never  came  to  be  entred,  but  was  taken  by  compofition; 
the  enemies  themfclves  having  in  admiration  the  virtue  of  the  commander^ 
and  the  whole  tragedy  of  that  fliip. 

In  the  year  1596,  was  the  fecond  invafion  that  we  made  upon  the  main 
territories  of  Spain  ;  profperoufly  atchieved  by  that  worthy  and  famous  Ro' 
bert  earl  of  Ejex,  in  con  fort  with  the  noble  earl  of  Nottingham  that  now 
liveth,  then  admiral.  This  journey  was  like  lightning  ;  for  in  the  fpace  of 
fourteen  hours  the  king  of  Spain's  navy  was  deftroyed,  and  the  town  of 
Cadiz  taken.  The  navy  was  no  lefs  than  fifty  tall  Ships,  befides  twenty 
galleys  to  attend  them.  The  fhips  were  flraightWays  beaten,  and  put  to 
flight  with  fuch  terror,  as  the  Spaniards  in  the  end  were  their  own  execu- 
tioners^  and  fired  them  all  with  their  own  hands.  The  galleys,  by  the  be- 
nefit of  the  fliores  and  fliallows,  got  away.  The  town  was  a  fair,  ftrong. 
Well  built,  and  rich  city  ;  famous  in  antiquity,  and  now  moft  fpoken  of  for 
this  difafter.  It  was  manned  with  four  thoufand  foldiers  foot,  and  fome 
four  hundred  horfe ;  it  was  facked  and  burned,  though  great  clemency  was 
ufed  towards  the  inhabitants.  But  that  which  is  no  lefs  ftrange  than  the 
fudden  vidory,  is  the  great  patience  of  the  Spaniards;  who  though  we 
flayed  upon  the  place  divers  days,  yet  never  offered  us  any  play  then,  nor 
ever  put  us  in  fuit  by  any  adlion  of  revenge  or  reparation,  at  any  time 


after. 


In  the  year  1600,  was  the  battel  oi Newport  in  the  Low  Countries,  where 
the  armies  of  the  arch-duke,  and  the  ftates,  tried  it  out  by  a  juft  battel. 
This  was  the  only  battel  that  was  fought  in  thofe  countries  thefe  many 
years.  For  battels  in  the  French  wars  have  been  frequent,  but  in  the  wars 
of  Flanders  rare,  as  the  nature  of  a  defenfive  requireth.  The  forces  of 
both  armies  were  not  much  unequal :  that  of  the  ftates  exceeded  fomewhat 
ill  number,  but  that  again  was  recompenfed  in  the  quality  of  the  foldiersj 
for  thofe  of  the  Spanijlj  part  were  of  the  flower  of  all  their  forces.  The 
arch-duke  was  the  affailant,  and  the  preventer,  and  had  the  fruit  of  his  di- 
ligence and  celerity.  For  he  had  charged  certain  companies  of  ScotiJJo  men, 
to  the  number  of  eight  hundred,  fent  to  mike  good  a  pafTage,  and  thereby 
levered  from  the  body  of  the  army,  and  cut  them  all  in  pieces:  for  they^ 
like  a  brave  infantry,  when  they  could  make  no  honourable  retreat,  and 
would  take  no  diflionourable  flight,  made  good  the  place  with  their  lives. 
This  entrance  of  the  battel  did  whet  the  courage  of  the  Spaniards,  though 
it  dulled  their  fwords  j  fo  as  they  came  proudly  on,  confident  to  defeat  the 
whole  army.  The  encounter  of  the  main  battel  which  followed,  was  a  juft 
encounter,  not  haftened  to  a  fudden  rout,  nor  the  fortune  of  the  day  reft- 
iiig  upon  a  few  former  ranks,  but  fought  out  to  the  proof  by  feveral 
fquadrons,  and  not  without  various  fuccefs;  haeret  pede  pes,  denfufque  viro 
vir.  There  fell  out  an  error  in  the  Dutch  army,  by  the  overhafty  medly 
of  fome  of  their  men  with  the  enemies,  which  hindred  the  playing  of 
their  great  ordnance.     But  the  end  was,  that  the  Spaniards  were  utterly 
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defeated,  and  near  five  thoufand  of  their  men  in  the  fight,  and  in  the  exe- 
cution, flain  and  taken  ;  amongO:  whom  were  many  of  the  principal  perfons 
of  ;heir  army.  The  honour  of  the  day  was,  both  by  the  enemy  and  the 
Dutch  themfelves,  afcribed  unto  the  Englijh ;  of  whom  fir  Francii  Vere., 
in  a  private  commentary  which  he  wrote  of  that  fervice  leaveth  teftified, 
that  of  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  (for  they  were  no  more)  eight  hundred 
were  flain  in  the  field:  and  (which  is  almoft  incredible  in  a  day  of  vidlory) 
cf  the  remaining  itstn  hundred,  two  men  only  came  ofFunhurt.  Amongft 
the  reft  fir  Francis  Vere  himfelf  had  the  principal  honour  of  the  fervice, 
unto  whom  the  prince  oi  Orange  (as  is  laid)  did  tranfmit  the  diredtion  of 
the  army  for  that  day  ;  and  in  the  next  place  fir  Horace  Vere  his  brother, 
that  now  liveth,.  who  was  the  principal  in  the  adlive  part.  The  fervice 
alfo  of  fir  Edward  Cecily  fir  °John  Ogky  and  divers  other  brave  gentlemen, 
was  eminent. 

In  the  year  1601,  followed  the  battel  oi  Kingfale  in  Ireland.  By  this 
Sfanifi  invafion  oi  Ireland,  (which  was  in  September  that  year)  a  man  may 
guefs  how  long  time  a  Spaniard  will  live  in  IriJI)  ground  ;  which  is  a  mat- 
ter of  a  quarter  of  a  year,  or  four  months  at  the  moft.  For  they  had  all 
the  advantages  in  the  world;  and  no  man  v/ould  have  thought (confidering 
the  fmall  forces  employed  againft  them)  that  they  could  have  been  driven 
out  fofoon..  They  obtained,  without  refiftance,  in  the  end  oi  Septetnber^ 
the  town  oi Kingfale ;  a  fmall  garrifon  of  one  hundred  and  iiity  Englijh,  lea- 
ving the  town  upon  the  Spaniards  approach,  and  the  townfmen  receiving 
the  foreigners  as  friends.  The  number  of  Spaniards  that  put  themfelves- 
into  Kingfale,  was  two  thoufand  men,  foldiers  of  old  bands,  under  the  com- 
mand oiDcnjohn  d^Aqiiila,  a  man  of  good  valour.  The  town  wasftrong 
of  it  fclf  J  neither  wanted  there  any  induftry  to  fortify  it  on  all  parts,  and 
make  it  tenable,  according  to  thefkill  and  difcipline  oiSpaniJh  fortification. 
At  that  time  the  rebels  were  proud,  being  encouraged  upon  former  fuc- 
eefi!es  ;  for  though  the  then  deputy,  the  lord  Mountjoy,  and  fir  George  Ca- 
rew,  prefident  of  Mimflcr,  had  performed  divers  good  fervices  to  their  pre- 
judice ;  yet  the  defeat  they  had  given  the  Englijh  at  Blackivater,  not  long 
before,  and  the  treaty  (too  much  to  their  honour)  with  the  earl  of  EJj'eXy 
was  yet  frefli  in  their  memory.  The  deputy  loft  no  time,  but  made  hafte 
to  have  recovered  the  town  before  new  fuccourscame,  and  fate  down  before 
it  in  OSlobcr,  and  laid  fiege  to  it  by  the  fpace  of  three  winter  months  or 
more:  during  which  time  fallies  were  made  by  the  Spaniard,  but  they  were 
beaten  in  with  lofs.  In  January  came  frefh  fuccours  from  Spain  to  the 
number  of  two  thoufand  more,  under  the  condudl  of  Alonzo  d'Ocampo. 
Upon  the  comforts  of  thefe  fuccours,  T/ro«^  and  0^fl;2;W/ drew  up  their  for- 
ces together,  to  the  number  of  feven  thoufand,  befides  the  Spanijh  regi- 
ments, and  took  the  field,  refolved  to  refcue  the  town,  and  to  give  the  Ertg- 
lijh  battel.  So  here  was  the  cafe:  an  army  of  Englijh,  of  feme  fix  thou- 
fand, wafted  and  tired  with  a  long  winter's  fiege,  engaged  in  the  midft,. 
between  an  army  of  a  greater  number  than  themfelves,  frefli  and  in  vigour, 
on  the  one  fide  ;  and  a  town  ftrongin  fortification,  and  ftrong  in  men,  on 
the  other.  But  what  was  the  event  ?  This  in  few  words ;  that  after  the 
IriJJj  and  Spanijh  forces  had  come  on,  and  fliewed  themfelves  in  fome  bra- 
very, they  were  content  to  give  the  Englijl^  the  honour  as  to  charge  them 
firfi ;  and  when  it  came  to  the  charge,  there  appeared  no  other  difference 
between  the  valour  of  the  //7/6  rebels,  and  the  Spafiiards,  but  that  the  one 
ran  away  before  they  were  charged,  and  the  other  ftraight  after.  And  again, 
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the  Spaniards  that  were  in  the  town  had  fo  good  memories  of  their  lofles 
in  their  former  falUes,  as  the  conftdence  of  an  army,  which  came  for  their 
deliverance,  could  not  draw  them  forth  again.  To  conchide,  there  fuc- 
ceeded  an  abfolute  victory  for  the  Rnglip,  with  the  flaughter  of  above  two 
thoufand  of  the  enemy ;  the  taking  of  nine  enfigns,  whereof  fix  Spanijh  5 
the  taking  of  the  Spaiiijh  general,  d'Ocampo,  prifoner  j  and  this  with  the 
lofs  of  fo  few  cf  the  Englijh  as  is  fcarce  credible  ;  being  (as  hath  been  ra- 
ther confidently  than  credibly  reported)  but  of  one  man,  the  cornet  of  fir 
Richard  Greame;  though  not  a  few  hurt.  There  followed  immediately 
after  the  defeat,  a  prefent  yielding  up  of  the  town  by  compofition  3  and 
not  only  fo,  but  an  avoiding  (by  exprefs  articles  of  treaty  accorded)  of  all 
other  Spanijh  forces  throughout  all  Ireland^  from  the  places  and  nefts  where 
they  had  fettled  themfelvcs  in  greater  ftrength,  (as  in  regard  of  the  natural 
fituation  of  the  places)  than  that  was  of  Kingfale;  which  were  Caftlehaveny 
Baltimore^  and  Beerehaven.  Indeed  they  went  away  with  found  of  trum- 
pet, for  they  did  nothing  but  publifli  and  trumpet  all  the  reproaches  they 
could  devife,  againft  the  IriJIj  land  and  nation  ;  infomuch  as  D'Aquila  iaid 
in  open  treaty,  that  when  the  devil  upon  the  mount  did  fhew  Chriji  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  the  glory  of  them,  he  did  not  doubt  but  the 
devil  left  out  Ireland,  and  kept  it  for  himfelf. 

I  ceafe  here  ;  omitting  not  a  few  other  proofs  of  the  EngliJJj  valour  and 
fortunes,  in  thefe  later  times:  as  at  the  fuburbs  oi Paris,  at  the  Raveline^ 
at  Druji'  in  Normandy,  fome  encounters  in  Britanny,  and  at  OJlend,  and  di- 
vers others;  partly  becaufe  fome  of  them  have  not  been  proper  encounters 
between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Englijh ;  and  partly  becaufe  others  of  them 
have  not  been  of  that  greatnefs,  as  to  have  forted  in  company  with  the  par- 
ticulars formerly  recited.     It  is  true,  that  amongft  all  the  late  adventures, 
the  voyage  of  fir  Francis  Drake,  and  fir  'John  Hawkins  into  the  Wejl-Indies^ 
was  unfortunate ;  yet  in  fuch  fort  as  it  doth  not  break  or  interrupt  our 
prefcription,  to  have  had  the  better  of  the  Spaniards  upon  all  fights  of  late. 
For  the  difafter  of  that  journey  was  caufed  chiefly  by  ficknefs ;  as  might 
well  appear  by  the  deaths  of  both  the  generals,   (fir  Francis  Drake,  and  fir 
'John  Hawkins)  of  the  fame  ficknefs  amongft  the  reft.     The  land  enter- 
prize  of  Panama,  was  an  ill  meafured  and  immature  counfel ;   for  it  was 
grounded  upon  a  falfe  account,  that  the  paffages  towards  Panama  were  no 
better  fortified  than  Drake  had  left  them.     But  yet  it  forted  not  to  any 
fight  of  importance,  but  to  a  retreat,  after  the  Englifi  had   proved  the 
ftrength  of  their  firft  fort,  and  had  notice  of  the  two  other  forts  beyond, 
by  which  they  were  to  have  marched.     It  is  true,  that  in  the  return  of 
the  Englijh  fleet,  they  were    fet  upon   by  Avellaneda,  admiral  of  twenty 
great  ftiips  Spanijh,  our  fleet  being  but  fourteen,  full  of  fick  men,  deprived 
of  their  two  generals  by  fea,  and  having  no  pretence  but  to  journey  home- 
wards :  and  yet  the  Spafiiards  did  but  falute  them  about  the  cape  de  los  Co- 
rientes,    with  fome  fmall  offer  of  fight,  and  came  off"  with  lofs ;  although 
it  was  fuch  a  new  thing  for  the  Spaniards  to  receive  fo  litde  hurt  upon 
dealing  with  the  Englifl\  as  Avellaneda  made  great  brags  of  it,  for  no  grea- 
ter matter  than  the  waiting  upon  the  Englijh  afar  off",  from  cape  de  los  Co- 
rientes  to  cape  Antonio ;  which  neverthelefs,  in  the  language  of  a  foldier,  and 
of  a  Spaniard,  he  called  a  chace. 

But  before  I  proceed  farther,  it  is  good  to  meet  with  an  objeftion,  which 
if  it  be  not  removed,  the  conclufion  of  experience  from  the  time  paft,  to 
the  time  prefent,  will  not  be  found  and  perfed.     For  it  will  be  faid,  that 
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in  the  former  times,  (whereof  we  have  fpoken)  Spai}i  was  not  fo  mighty  as 
now  it  is;  and  England  on  the  other  fide  was  more  aforehand  in  all  matters 
of  power.  Therefore  let  us  compare  with  indifferency  thefe  difparities  of 
times,  and  we  fliall  plainly  perceive,  that  they  make  for  the  advantage  of 
England  at  this  prefent  time.  And  becaufe  we  will  lefs  wander  in  genera- 
lities, we  will  fix  the  comparifon  to  precife  times  ;  comparing  the  ftate  of 
Spain  and  England  in  the  year  88,  with  this  prefent  year  that  now  run- 
neth. In  handling  this  point,  I  will  not  meddle  with  any  perfonal  compa- 
rifons  of  the  princes,  counfellors,  and  commanders  by  fea  or  land,  that  were 
then,  and  that  are  now,  in  both  kingdoms,  Spain  and  Englatid;  but  only 
reft  upon  real  points,  for  the  true  balancing  of  the  flate  of  the  forces  and 
affairs  of  both  times.  And  yet  thefe  perfonal  comparifons  I  omit  not,  but 
that  I  could  evidently  fliew,  that  even  in  thefe  perfonal  refpedls,  the  balance 
fways  on  our  part :  but  becaufe  I  would  fay  nothing  that  may  favour  of  a 
fpirit  of  flattery  or  cenfures  of  the  prefent  government. 

First  therefore  it  is  certain,  that  Spain  hath  not  now  a  foot  of  ground 
in  quiet  pofTeflion,  more  than  it  had  in  88.  As  for  the  Valtoline,  and  the 
Palatinate,  it  is  a  maxim  in  itate,  that  all  countries  of  new  acqueft,  till  they 
be  fettled,  are  rather  matters  of  burden  than  of  flrength.  On  the  other  fide, 
England  hath  Scotland  united,  and  Ireland  reduced  to  obedience,  and  plant- 
ed ;  which  are  mighty  augmentations. 

Secondly,  in  88,  the  kingdom  of  France,  able  alone  to  counterpoifc 
Spain  it  felf,  (much  more  in  coniund:iou)  was  torn  with  the  party  of  the 
league,  which  gave  law  to  their  king,  and  depended  wholly  upon  Spain. 
'Now  Fra?Ke  is  united  under  a  valiant  young  king,  generally  obeyed  if  he  will 
himfelf,  king  of  Navarre  as  well  as  of  Fra?2ce  -,  and  that  is  no  ways  taken 
prifoner,  though  he  be  tied  in  a  double  chain  of  alliance  with  Spain. 

Thirdly,  in  88,  there  fate  in  the  fee  of  Ro?ne  a  fierce  thundring  friar, 
that  would  fet  all  at  fix  and  feven }  or  at  fix  and  five,  if  you  allude  to  his 
name  :  And  though  he  would  after  have  turned  his  teeth  upon  Spain,  yet 
he  was  taken  order  with  before  it  came  to  that.  Now  there  is  afcended  to 
the  papacy,  a  perfonage,  that  came  in  by  a  chafle  eledlion,  no  ways  obliged 
to  the  party  of  the  Spaniards:  a  man  bred  in  embafTages  and  affairs  of  flate, 
that  hath  much  of  the  prince,  and  nothing  of  the  friar :  and  one,  that 
though  he  loves  the  chair  of  the  papacy  well,  yet  he  loveth  the  carpet  above 
the  chair ;  that  is,  Italy,  and  the  liberties  thereof  well  likewife. 

Fourthly,  in  88,  the  king  of  Denmark  was  a  flranger  to  England,  and 
rather  inclined  to  Spain ;  now  the  king  is  incorporated  to  the  blood  of  Eng- 
land, and  engaged  in  the  quarrel  of  the  Palatinate.  Then  alfo  Venice,  Sa- 
voy, and  the  princes  and  cities  of  Germany,  had  but  a  dull  fear  of  the  great- 
nefs  of  Spain,  upon  a  general  apprehenfion  only  of  the  fpreading  and  ambi- 
tious defigns  of  that  nation :  now  that  fear  is  fharpened  and  pointed,  by  the 
Spa?iiards  late  enterprizes  upon  thcFaltoline  and  the  Palatinate,  which  come 
nearer  them. 

Fifthly  and  laflly,  the  Dutch  (which  is  the  Spaniards  perpetual  duel- 
lifl)  hath  now,  at  this  prefent,  five  fhips  to  one,  and  the  like  proportion  in 
treafure  and  wealth,  to  that  they  had  in  88.  Neither  is  it  pofTible  (what- 
Ibever  is  given  out)  that  the  coffers  of  Spain  fhould  now  be  fuller  than  they 
were  in  88 :  for  at  that  time  Spain  had  no  other  wars  fave  thofe  of  the 
Low  Countries,  which  were  grown  into  an  ordinary;  now  they  have  had 
coupled  therewith  the  extraordinary  of  the  Valtoline,  and  the  Palatinate. 
And  fo  I  conclude  my  anfwer  to  the  objedion  raifed,  touching  the  difference 
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of  times  j  not  entring  into  more  fecret  paflages  of  ftatc,  but  keeping  thai 
charadler  of  ftyle  whereof  Seneca  fpeaketh,  plus  fignificat  quam  loquitur. 

Here  I  would  pafs  over  from  matter  of  experience,  were.it  not  that  I 
held  it  neceffary  to  difcover  a  wonderful  erroneous  obfervation  that  walketh 
about,  and  is  commonly  received,  contrary  to  all  the  true  account  of  time  and 
experience.  It  is,  that  the  Spaniard,  where  he  once  getteth  in^  will  feldom 
(or  never)  be  got  out  again.  But  nothing  is  lefs  true  than  this  :  not  long 
lince  they  got  footing  at  Brejl,  and  fome  other  parts  in  French  Britain,  and 
after  quitted  them.  They  had  Calais,  Ardes,  and  Amiens,  and  rendred 
them,  or  were  beaten  out.  They  had  fince  MarJ'ellles,  and  fairly  left  it.  They 
had  the  other  day  the  ValtoUne,  and  now  have  put  it  in  depofit.  What  they 
■will  do  with  Ormus,  which  the  Perfian  hath  taken  from  them,  we  fliall 
fee.  So  that  to  fpeak  truly  of  later  times,  they  have  rather  poached  and 
offered  at  a  number  of  enterprizes  than  maintained  any  conilantly,  quite 
contrary  to  that  idle  tradition.  In  more  ancient  times,  (leaving  their  pur- 
chafes  in  Ajrlck,  which  they  after  abandoned)  when  their  great  emperor 
Charles  had  clafped  Germany  (almoft)  in  his  fift,  he  was  forced  in  the  end 
to  go  from  Isburg,  (and  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  mafk,  by  torch-light)  and  td 
quit  every  foot  in  Germany  round  that  he  had  gotten  ;  which  I  doubt  not 
will  be  the  hereditary  KTue  of  this  late  purchafe  of  the  Palatinate.  And  fo 
I  conclude  the  ground  that  I  have  to  think,  that  Spain  will  be  no  over- 
match to  Great  Britain,  if  his  majefly  fhould  enter  into  a  war  out  of  expe- 
rience, and  the  records  of  time. 

FoK  grounds  of  reafon  they  are  many ;  I  will  extradl  the  principal,  and 
open  them  briefly,  and  (as  it  were)  in  the  bud.     For  fituation  I  pafs  it  over  j 
though  it  be  no  fmall  point:  R7igland^  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  our  good  con- 
federates the  United  Provinces,  lie  all  in  a  plump  together,  not  accefTible 
but  by  fea,  or  at  leafl  by  pafhng  of  great  rivers,  which  are  natural  fortifica- 
tions.    As  for  the  dominions  of  Spain,  they  are  fo  fcattered,  as  it  yieldeth 
great  choice  of  the  fcenes  of  the  war,  and  promifeth  flow  fuccours  unto 
fuch  part  as  fliall  be  attempted.     There  be  three  main  parts  of  military 
puilTance,  men,  money,  and  confederates.     For  men,  there  are  to  be  confi- 
dered  valour  and  number.     Of  valour  I  fpeak  not ;    take  it  from  the  wit- 
nefTes  that  have  been  produced  before :  yet  the  old  obfervation  is  not  un- 
true,  that  the  Spaniards  valour  lieth  in  the  eye  of  the  looker  on  ;  but  the 
Englljl}  valour  lieth  about  the  foldiers  heart.     A  valour  of  glory,  and  a 
valour  of  natural  courage,  are  two  things.     But  let  that  pafs,  and  let  us 
fpeak  of  number  :  Spain  is  a  nation  thin  fown  of  people ;  partly  by  reafon 
of  the  flerility  of  the  foil,  and  partly  becaufe  their  natives  are  exhaufled  by 
fo  many  employments  in   fuch  vafi  territories  as  they  pofTefs.     So  that  it 
hath  been  counted  a  kind  of  miracle,  to  fee  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  native 
Spa22iards  in  an  army.     And  it  is  certain,  (as  we  have  touched  it  a  little 
before  in  paflage)  that  the  fecret  of  the  power  of  Spain  confifteth  in  a  ve- 
teran army,   compounded  of  mifcellany  forces  of  all  nations,   which  for 
many  years  they  have  had  on  foot  upon  one  occaiion  or  other  :  and  if  there 
ihould  happen  the  misfortune  of  a  battel,  it  would  be  a  long  work  to  draw 
on  fupplies.     They  tell  a  tale  of  a  Spanijh  embaffador  that  was  brought 
to  fee  the  treafury  of  S.  Mark  at  Fe?tlce,  and  flill  he  looked  down  to  the 
ground ;  and  being  afked,  why  he  fo  looked  down,  faid,  he  was  looking  td 
fee  whether  their  treafure  had  any  root,  (fo  that  if  it  were  fpent  it  would 
grow  again)  as  his  mafler's  had.     But  howfoever  it  be  of  their  treafurCj 
certainly  their  forces  have  fcarce  any  root ;  or  at  leafl  fuch  a  root  as  bud- 
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deth  forth  poorly  and  flowly.  It  is  true  they  have  the  Walloons,  who  are 
tall  Ibldiers  ;  yet  that  is  but  a  fpot  of  ground.  But  on  the  other  fide,  there 
is  not  in  the  world  again  fuch  a  fpring  and  feminary  of  brave  military  peo- 
ple, ^i\s  England y  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  United  Provinces:  So  as  if 
wars  fhould  mow  them  down  never  fo  faft,  yet  they  may  be  fuddenly  fup- 
plied,  and  come  up  again. 

For  money,  no  doubt  it  is  the  principal  part  of  the  greatnefs  oi Spain  ; 
for  by  that  they  maintain  their  veteran  army  ;  and  Spain  is  the  only  Itate 
of  Europe  that  is  a  money  grower.  But  in  this  part,  of  all  others,  is  moft  to 
be  confidered,  the  ticklifh  and  brittle  ftate  of  the  greatnefs  of  Spain.  Their 
greatnefs  confifteth  in  their  treafure,  their  treafure  in  their  Indies,  and  their 
Indies  (if  it  be  well  weighed)  are  indeed  but  an  acceflion  to  fuch  as  are 
mafters  by  fea.  So  as  this  axle-tree,  whereupon  their  greatnefs  turneth,  is 
foon  cut  in  two  by  any  that  fliall  be  ftronger  than  they  by  fea.  Herein 
therefore  I  refer  my  felf  to  the  opinions  of  all  men,  (enemies  or  whomfoever) 
whether  that  the  maritime  forces  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  Provin- 
ces, be  not  able  to  beat  the  Spaniard  dit  fea  ?  For  if  that  be  fo,  the  links  of 
that  chain  whereby  they  hold  their  greatnefs,  are  diffolved.  Now  if  it  be 
faid,  that  admit  the  cafe  oi Spain  to  be  fuch  as  we  have  made  it,  yet  we  ought 
to  defcend  into  our  own  cafe,  which  we  fliall  find  (perhaps)  not  to  be  in 
ilate  (for  treafure)  to  enter  into  a  war  with  Spain.  To  which  I  anfwer;  I 
know  no  fuch  thing ;  the  mint  beateth  well ;  and  the  pulfes  of  the  peoples 
hearts  beat  well.  But  there  is  another  point  that  taketh  away  quite  this 
objedlion :  for  whereas  wars  are  generally  caufes  of  poverty,  or  confump- 
tion  J  on  the  contrary  part,  the  fpecial  nature  of  this  war  with  Spain,  (if  it 
be  made  by  fea)  is  like  to  be  a  lucrative  and  reflorative  war.  So  that  if  we 
go  roundly  on  at  the  firft,  the  war  in  continuance  will  find  it  felf.  And 
therefore  you  muft  make  a  great  difference  between  Hercules'  labours  by 
land,  and  "Jafo?!^  voyage  by  fea  for  the  golden  fleece. 

For  confederates,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  the  knowledge,  how  the  prin- 
ces, flates,  and  counfels  oi  Europe,  at  this  day,  ftand  affefted  towards  .S/<2/«; 
for  that  trencheth  into  the  fecret  occurrents  of  the  prefent  time,  wherewith 
in  all  this  treatife  I  have  forborn  to  meddle.  But  to  fpeak  of  that  which 
lieth  open  and  in  view;  I  fee  much  matter  of  quarrel  and  jealoufy,  but 
little  of  amity  and  truft  towards  Spain,  almoft  in  all  other  eftates.  I  fee 
France  is  in  competition  with  them,  for  three  noble  portions  of  their  mo- 
narchy, Navarre,  Naples,  and  Milan  ;  and  now  frefhly  in  difference  with 
them  about  the  Valtoline.  I  fee  once  in  thirty  or  forty  years  cometh  a  pope, 
that  cafteth  his  eye  upon  the  kingdom  oi Naples,  to  recover  it  to  the  church: 
as  it  was  in  the  minds  of  Julius  the  fecond,  Paul  the  fourth,  and  Sixtusihc 
fifth.  As  for  that  great  Body  of  Germany,  I  fee  they  have  greater  reafon 
to  confederate  themfelves  with  the  kings  of  France,  and  Great  Britain,  or 
Denmark,  for  the  liberty  of  the  German  nation,  and  for  the  expulfion  of 
Spanifli  and  foreign  forces,  than  they  had  in  the  years  1552  and  1553.  At 
which  time  they  contradled  a  league  with  Henry  the  fecond  the  French 
king,  upon  the  fame  articles  againfl  Charles  the  fifth,  who  had  impatro- 
nized  himfelf  of  a  great  part  of  G^rwa;?)',  through  difcord  of  the  German 
princes,  which  himfelf  had  fown  and  fomented ;  which  league  at  that  time 
did  the  deed,  and  drave  out  all  the  Spaniards  out  of  that  part  of  Germany  \ 
and  reintegrated  that  nation  in  their  ancient  liberty  and  honour.  For  the 
Weft  Indies,  though  Spain  hath  had  yet  not  much  actual  difturbance  there, 
except  it  have  been  from  England;  yet  nevertiielefs  I  fee  all  princes  lay  a 
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kind  of  claim  unto  them  j  accounting  the  title  of  Spain  but  as  a  monopoly 
of  thofe  large  countries,  wherein  they  have  in  great  part  but  an  imaginary 
pofTeffion,  For  Africk  upon  the  weft,  the  Moors  oi  Valentin  expulfed,  and 
their  allies  do  yet  hang  as  a  cloud  or  florm  over  Spain.  Gabor  on  the 
eaft  is  like  an  anniverfary  wind,  that  rifeth  every  year  once  upon  the  party 
of  Auftria.  And  Perfia  hath  entred  into  hoftility  with  Spain^  and  given 
them  the  firft  blow  by  taking  of  Ormus.  It  is  within  every  man's  obkrva- 
tion  alfo,  that  Venice  doth  think  their  flate  almoft  on  fire,  if  the  Spaniardi 
hold  the  Valtoline.  That  Sa-^ooy  hath  learned  by  frefh  experience,  that  al- 
liance with  Spain  is  no  fecurity  againft  the  ambition  of  Spain -^  and  that  of 
Bavaria  hath  likewife  been  taught,  that  merit  and  fervice  doth  oblige  the 
Spaniard  but  from  day  to  day.  Neither  do  I  fay  for  all  this,  but  that  Spain 
itiay  rectify  much  of  this  ill  blood  by  their  particular  and  cunning  negotia- 
tions: but  yet  there  it  is  in  tlie  body,  and  may  break  out,  no  man  knoweth 
when,  into  all  accidents :  and  at  leaft  it  fheweth  plainly  that  which  ferveth 
for  our  purpofe,  that  Spain  is  much  deftitute  of  affured  and  confident  con- 
federates. And  therefore  I  will  conclude  this  part  with  the  fpeech  of  a 
counfellor  of  ftate  in  Spain,  at  this  day,  which  was  not  without  fait :  He 
faid  to  his  mafter  the  king  of  Spain  that  now  is,  upon  occafion  ;  Sir,  I  will 
tell  your  majefty  thus  much  for  your  comfort  j  your  majefty  hath  but  two 
enemies,  whereof  the  one  is  all  the  world,  and  the  other  is  your  own  mi- 
nifters.  And  thus  I  end  the  fecond  main  part  I  propounded  to  fpeak  of; 
which  was,  the  balancing  of  the  forces  between  the  king's  majefty  and  the 
king  oi  Spain,  if  a  war  muft  follow. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TOUCHING    AN 

HOLY   WAR 

Written  in  the  Year  1622. 


To  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God, 

Lancelot  Andrews  Lord  Bifhop  of  JVinchejkr^  and 
Counfellor  of  Eftate  to  his  Majefty. 

My  Lord, 

AMONGST  confolatlons,  It  is  not  the  leafl  to  reprefent  to  a 
man's  felf,  like  examples  of  calamity  in  others.  For  examples 
give  a  quicker  impreflion  than  arguments ;  and  befides,  they 
certify  us  that  vv'hich  the  fcripture  alfo  tendreth  for  fatisfadlion  i 
that  no  new  thing  is  happened  unto  us.  This  they  do  the  better,  by  how 
much  the  examples  arc  liker  in  circumflances  to  our  own  cafe  ;  and 
more  efpecially  if  they  fall  upon  perfons  that  are  greater  and  worthier 
than  our  felves.  For  as  it  favoureth  of  vanity,  to  match  our  felves  highly 
in  our  own  conceit  j  fo  on  the  other  fide  it  is  a  good  found  conclufion, 
that  if  our  betters  have  fuflained  the  like  events,  we  have  the  lefs  caufe  to 
be  grieved. 

In  this  kind  of  confolation  I  have  not  been  wanting  to  my  felf:  though 
as  a  Chriftian,  I  have  tafted  (through  God's  great  goodnefs)  of  higher  re- 
medies. Having  therefore,  through  the  variety  of  my  reading,  fet  before 
me  many  examples  both  of  ancient  and  later  times,  my  thoughts  (I  confefs) 
have  chiefly  flayed  upon  three  particulars,  as  the  mofl  eminent  and  the 
mofh  refembling.  All  three  perfons  that  had  held  chief  place  of  authority 
in  their  countries ;  all  three  ruined,  not  by  war,  or  by  any  other  difafler, 
but  by  juflice  and  fentence,  as  delinquents  and  criminals ;  all  three  famous 
writers,  infomuch  as  the  remembrance  of  their  calamity  is  now  as  to  po- 
flerity  but  as  a  little  picture  of  night- work,  remaining  amongfl  the  fair  and 
excellent  tables  of  their  ads  and  works :  And  all  three  (if  that  were  any 
thing  to  the  matter)  fit  exaippjes  to  quench  any  man's  ambition  of  rifing 
'  again- 
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again-,  for  that  they  were  every  one  of  them  reftored  with  great  glory,  but 
to  their  farther  ruin  anddeftrudion,  ending  in  a  violent  death.  The  men 
were,  Demojlhenes,  Cicero,  and  Seneca ;  perfons  that  I  durft  not  claim  affi- 
nity with,  except  the  fimilitude  of  our  fortunes  had  contracted  it.  When 
I  had  caft  mine  eyes  upon  thefe  examples,  I  was  carried  on  farther  to  ob- 
fcrve,  how  they  did  bear  their  fortunes,  and  principally,  how  they  did  em- 
ploy their  times  being  baniflied,  and  dilabled  for  publick  bulinefs :  to  the 
end,  that  I  might  learn  by  them  ;  and  that  they  might  be  as  well  my  coun- 
fellors  as  my  comforters.  Whereupon  I  happened  to  note,  how  diver  fly 
their  fortunes  wrought  upon  them,  efpecially  in  that  point  at  which  I  did 
moll  aim,  which  was  the  employing  of  their  times  and  pens.  In  Cicero^  I 
law  that  during  his  baniflTment,  (which  was  almofl:  two  years)  he  was  fo 
foftened  and  dcjedled,  as  he  wrote  nothing  but  a  few  wonanifh  epiftles.  And 
yet,  in  mine  opinion,  he  had  leaft  reafon  of  the  three  to  be  difcouraged  :  for 
that  although  it  was  judged,  and  judged  by  the  higheft  kind  of  judgment,  in 
form  of  a  ftatute,  or  law,  that  he  fhouldbt  banifhed,  and  his  whole  eftate 
confifcated  and  feized,  and  his  houfes  pulled  down,  and  that  it  Ihould  be 
highly  penal  for  any  man  to  propound  a  repeal ;  yet  his  cafe  even  then 
had  no  great  blot  of  ignomiiny  -,  for  it  was  thought  but  a  tempeft  of  popu- 
larity which  overthrew  him.  Demofihenes  contrariwife,  though  his  cafe 
was  foul,  being  condemned  for  bribery ;  and  not  limple  bribery,  but  bribery 
in  the  namre  of  treafon  and  difloyalty  ;  yet  neverthelefs  took  fo  little  know- 
ledge of  his  fortune,  as  duriiig  his  banilhment  he  did  much  bufy  himfelf, 
and  intermeddle  with  matters  of  ftate  ;  and  took  upon  him  to  counfel  the 
ftate  (as  if  he  had  been  Hill  at  the  iiclm)  by  letters ;  as  appears  by  fome 
epiftles  of  his  which  are  extant.  Seneca  indeed,  who  was  condemned  for 
many  corruptions  and  crimes,  and  banifhed  into  a  fblitary  ifland,  kept  a 
mean  ;  and  though  his  pen  did  not  freeze,  yet  he  abftained  from  intruding 
into  matters  of  bufinefs ;  but  fpent  his  time  in  writing  books  of  excellent 
argument  and  ufe  for  all  ages ;  though  he  might  have  made  better  choice 
(fometimes)  of  his  dedications. 

These  examples  confirmed  me  much  in  a  refolution  (whereunto  I  was 
otberwife  inclined)  to  fpend  my  time  wholly  in  writing  ;  and  to  put  forth 
that  poor  talent,  or  half  talent,  or  what  it  is  that  God  hath  given  me,  not 
as  heretofore  to  particular  exchanges,  but  to  banks,  or  mounts  of  perpetuity, 
which  will  not  break.     Therefore  having  not  long  fince  fet  forth  a  part  of 
my  inftauration  ;  which  is  the  work,  that  in  mine  own  judgment  (Ji  tmn" 
quam  fall'it  imago)  I  do  moft  efteem ;  I  think  to  proceed  in  fome  new  parts 
thereof.     And  although  I  have  received  from  many  parts  beyond  the  leas, 
teftimonies  touching  that  work,  fuch  as  beyond  which  I  could  not  exped: 
at  the  firft  in  fo  abftrufe  an  argument ;  yet  neverthelefs  I  have  jult  caule  to 
doubt,  that  it  fhes  too  high  over  mens  heads :  I  have  a  purpofe  therefore 
(though  I  break  the  order  of  time)  to  draw  it  down  to  the  fenfe,  by  fome 
patterns  of  a  natural  ftory  and  iriquifition.    And  again,  for  that  my  book  of 
advancement  of  learning,  may  be  fome  preparative,  or  key,  for  the  bet- 
ter opening  of  the  inftauration  j  becaufe  it  exhibits  a  mixture  of  new  con- 
ceits and  old ;  whereas  the  inftauration  gives  the  new  unmixed,  otherwife 
than  with  fome  little  afpcrfion  of  the  old  for  tafte's  fake;  I  have  thought 
good  to  procure  a  tranllation  of  that  book  into  the  general  language,  not 
without  great  and  ample  additions,  and  enrichment  thereof,  efpecially  in  the 
fecond  book,  which  handleth  the  partition  of  fciences  ;  in  fuch  fort  as  I  hold 
it  may  ferve,  in  lieu  of  the  tirft  part  of  the  inftauration,  and  acquit  my  pro- 
mile 
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niifc  in  that  part.     Again,  becaufe  I  cannot  altogether  deleft  the  civil  per- 
fon  that  I  have  born  ;  which  if  I  Ihould  forget,  enough  would  remember  ; 
I  have  alfo  entred  into  a  work  touching  laws,  propounding  a  charad^er  of 
juftjce  in  a  middle  term,   between  the  fpeculative  and  reverend  difcourles 
of  philofophers,  and  the  writings  of  lawyers,  which  are  tied  and  obnoxious 
to  their  particular  laws.     And  although  it  be  true,  that  I  had  a  purpofe  to 
make  a  particular  digeft,  or  recompilement  of  the  laws  of  mine  own  na- 
tion ;  yet  becaufe  it  is  a  work  of  affiftance,  and  that  which  I  cannot  mafter 
by  my  own  forces  and  pen,  I  have  laid  it  afide.     Now  having  in  the  work 
of  my  inftauration  had  in  contemplation  the  general  good  of  men  in  their 
very  being,  and  the  dowries  of  nature  ;  and  in  my  work  of  laws,  the  gene- , 
ral  good  of  men  likewife  in  fociety,  and  the  dowries  of  government  ;  I 
thought  in  duty  I  owed  fomewhat  unto  my  own  countrey,  which  I;  ever 
loved  ;  infomuch  as  although  my  place  hath  been  far  above  my  defert,  yet 
my  thoughts  and  cares  concerning  the  good  thereof,  were  beyond,  and  over, 
and  above  my  place:  fo  now  being  (as  I  am)  no  more  able  to  do  my  coun- 
trey fervice,  it  remained  unto  me  to  do  it  honour  :  which  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  do  in  my  work  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  feventh.     As  for  my 
effays,  and  fome  other  particulars  of  that  nature,  I  count  them  but  as  the 
recreations  of  my  other  fludies,  and  in  that  fort  purpofe  to  continue  them; 
though  I  am  not  ignorant  that  thofe  kind  of  writings  would,  with  lefs 
pains  and  embracement  (perhaps)  yield  more  luftre  and  reputation  to  my 
name,  than  thofe  other  which  I  have  in  hand.     But  I  account  the  ufe 
that  a  man  fhould  feek  of  the  publifhing  of  his  own  writings  before  his 
death,  to  be  but  an  untimely  anticipation  of  that  which  is  proper  to  follow 
a  man,  and  not  to  go  along  with  him. 

But  revolving  with  my  felf  my  writings,  as  well  thofe  which  I  have 
publifhed,  as  thofe  which  I  had  in  hand,  methought  they  went  all  into 
the  city,  and  none  into  the  temple ;  where  becaufe  I  have  found  fo  great 
confolation,  I  dcfire  likewife  to  make  fome  poor  oblation.  Therefore  I 
have  chofen  an  argument,  mixt  of  religious  and  civil  confiderations ;  and 
likewife  mixt  between  contemplative  and  adlive.  For  who  can  tell  whe- 
ther there  may  not  be  an  exoriere  aliqiiis  ?  Great  matters  (efpecially  if 
they  be  religious)  have  (many  times)  fmall  beginnings ;  and  the  platform 
may  draw  on  the  building.  This  work,  becaufe  I  was  ever  an  enemy  to 
flattering  dedications,  I  have  dedicated  to  your  lordfhip,  in  refpedl  of  our 
ancient  and  private  acquaintance;  and  becaufe  amongll  the  men  of  our 
times  I  hold  you  in  fpecial  reverence. 

Tour  lordp;ip's  loving  friend^ 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
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The  Perfons  that  fpeak. 
EusEBius,  Gamaliel,  ZebedAeus,  Martius,  Eupolis,  Pollio» 


THERE  met  at  Paris  (in  the  houfe  of  Eupolis)  *  Eiifebiiis^ 
Zebedaeus,  Gamaliel,  Martius,  all  perfons  of  eminent  quality, 
but  of  feveral  difpofitions.  Eupolis  himfelf  was  alfo  prefent  5 
and  while  they  were  fet  in  conference,  Pollio  came  in  to  them 
from  court  5  and  as  foon  as  he  faw  them,  after  his  witty  and  pleafant 
manner,  he  faid. 

Pollio.  Here  be  four  of  you,  I  think,  were  able  to  make  a  good 
world  ;  for  you  are  as  differing  as  the  four  elements,  and  yet  you  are  friends* 
As  for  Eupolis,  becaufe  he  is  temperate,  and  without  paffion,  lie  may  be 
the  fifth  effence.  Eupolis.  If  we  five  {Pollio)  make  the  great  world,  you 
alone  make  the  little;  becaufe  you  profefs  and  pradife  both,  to  refer  all 
things  to  your  felf.  Pollio.  And  what  do  they  that  pradlife  it,  and  pro- 
fefs it  not  ?  Eupolis.  They  are  the  lefs  hardy,  and  the  more  dangerous. 
But  come  and  fit  down  with  us,  for  we  were  fpeaking  of  the  affairs  of 
Chiillendom  at  this  day  ;  wherein  we  would  be  glad  alfo  to  have  your  opi- 
nion. Pollio.  My  lords,  I  have  journeyed  this  morning,  and  it  is  now  the 
heat  of  the  day  ;  therefore  your  lordfliips  difcourfes  had  need  content  my 
ears  very  well,  to  make  them  entreat  mine  eyes  to  keep  open.  But  yet  if 
you  will  give  me  leave  to  awake  you,  when  I  think  your  difcourfes  do  but 
fieepi  I  will  keep  watch  the  befl  I  can.  Eupolis.  You  cannot  do  us  a  great- 
er favour.  Only  I  fear  you  will  think  all  our  difcourfes  to  be  but  the  bet- 
ter fort  of  dreams  j  for  good  wiihes,  without  power  to  effedl,  are  not  much 
more.  But,  fir,  vv'hen  you  came  in,  Martius  had  both  raifed  our  atten- 
tions, and  aftedted  us  with  fome  fpeech  he  had  begun  ;  and  it  falleth  out 
well,  to  fliake  off  your  drowfinefs ;  for  it  feemed  to  be  the  trumpet  of  a 

*  Charafters  of  the  perfons.  Eufebius  beareth  the  charafler  of  a  moderate  divine :  Gamaliel  of  a 
protelt.int  zealot :  Zehedaeui  of  a  Roman  Catholick  zealot  :  Martiui  of  a  military  man  :  Eufolis  of  a 
polititk  :  PoUia  ot  a  courtier. 
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war.     And  therefore,  (Martins)  if  it  pleafe  you,  to  begin  again  ;  for  the 
fpeech  was  fuch,  as  deferveth  to  be  heard  twice  ;  and  I  alfure  you,  your  au- 
ditory is  not  a  little  amended  by  the  prefencc  of  Follio.     Martins.    When 
youcame  in  (Follio)  I  was  faying  freely  to  thefe  lords,  that  I  had  obferved,  how 
by  the  fpace  now  of  half  a  century  of  years,  there  had  been  (if  I  may  fpeak  it) 
a  kind  of  meannefs  in  the  defigns  and  enterprifes  of  Chriftendom.  Wars  with 
fubjeds,  like  an  angry  fuit  for  a  man's  own,  that  might  be  better  ended  by  ac- 
cord.    Some  petty  acquefts  of  a  town,   or  fpot  of  territory  ;  like  a  farmer's 
purchafe  of  a  clofe  or  nook  of  ground,  that  lay  fit  for  him.     And  although 
the  wars  had  been  for  a  Naples,  or  a  Milan,  or  a  Portugal,  or  a  Bohemia, 
yet  thefe  wars  were  but  as  the  wars  of  heathens,  (of  Athens,  or  Sparta,  or 
Rome,)  for  fecular  interefts,  or  ambition,  not  worthy  the  warfare  of  Chri- 
ftians.     The  Church  (indeed)  maketh  her  millions  into  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  nations  and  illes,  and  it  is  well  :  but  this  is,  ecce  iinus  gladius  hie. 
The  Chriftian  princes  and  potentates,  are  they  that  are  wanting  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  faith  by  their  arms.     Yet  our  Lord,  that  faid  on  earth,  to 
the  difciples,  Ite  &  praedicate,  faid  from  heaven  to  Conflantine,  in  hoc  figno 
•vince.     What  Chriftian  foldier  is  there,  that  will  not  be  touched  with  a  re- 
ligious emulation,  to  fee  an  order  of  j''^^,  ox  oi  ^t.  Francis,  or  of  St. -^w- 
giifline,  do  fuch  fervice,  for  enlarging  the  Chriflian  borders;  and  an  order 
of  St.  lago,  or  St.  Michael,  or  St.  George,  only  to  robe,  and  feaft,  and  per- 
form rites  and  obfervances  ?    Surely  the  merchants  themfelves  ftiall  rife  in 
judgment  againft  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Europe ;  for  they  have  made  a 
great  path  in  the  feas,  unto  the  ends  of  the  world;  and  fet  forth  fliips,  and 
forces,  of  Spanijh,  Englijh  and  Dutch,  enough  to  make  China  tremble  j  and 
all  this,  for  pearl,  or  jftone,  or  fpices :   but  for  the  pearl  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  or  the  ftones  of  the  heavenly  Jerufakm^  or  the  fpices  of  the  fpoufe's 
garden,  not  a  maft  hath  been  fet  up  :  nay,  they  can  make  fl:iift  to  flied 
Chriftian  blood  fo  far  off  amongft  themfelves,  and  not  a  drop  for  the  caufe 
of  Chrijl.     But  let  me  recall  my  felf ;  I  muft  acknowledge,  that  within  the 
fpace  of  fifty  years  (whereof  I  fpake)  there  have  been  three  noble  and  me- 
morable adions  upon  the  infidels,  wherein  the  Chriftian  hath  been  the  in- 
vader :  for  where  it  is  upon  the  defenfive,  I  reckon  it  a  war  of  nature,  and 
not  of  piety.     The  firft  was,  that  famous  and  fortunate  war  by  fea,  that  end- 
ed in  the  victory  of  Lepanto  ;  which  hath  put  a  hook  into  the  noftrils  of 
the  Ottomans  to  this  day  ;  which  was  the  work  (chiefly)  of  that  excellent 
pope  Fins  ^lintus,  whom  I  wonder  his  fuccefiTors  have  not  declared  a  faint. 
The  fecond  was,  the  noble,  though  unfortunate,  expedition  oi  Sebaftian  king 
oi  Portugal  upon  Africa^  which  was  atchieved  by  him  alone;  fo  alone,  as 
left  fomewhat  for  others  to  excufe.     The  laft  was,  the  brave  incurfions  of 
Sigifmnnd  the  Tranjyhanian  prince,  the  thread  of  whofe  profperity  was  cut 
off  by  the  Chriftians  themfelves,  contrary  to  the  worthy  and  paternal  mo- 
nitories of  pope  Clement  the  eighth.     More  than  thefe,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber.    Follio.  No  !  What  fay  you  to  the  extirpation  of  the  Moors  of  Valen- 
tia'?  At  which  fudden  queftion,  M«r//«x  was  a  little  at  a  ftop  i  and  Gama- 
liel prevented  him,  and  faid  ;  Gamaliel.  I  think  Martius  did  well  in  omit- 
thing  that  aftion,  for  I,  for  my  part,  never  approved  it ;  and  it  feems,  God 
was  not  well  pleafed  vi^ith  the  deed  ;  for  you  fee  the  king,  in  whofe  time  it 
pafled,  (whom  you  catholicks  count  a  faint-like  and  immaculate  prince,) 
was  taken  away  in  the  flower  of  his  age:  and  the  author,  and  great  coun- 
fellor  of  that  rigour  (whofe  fortunes  feemed  to  be  built  upon  the  rock)  is 
ruined  :  and  it  is  thought  by  fome,  that  the  reckonings  of  that  bufinefe  are 
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not  yet  cleared  with  Spain  ;  for  that  numbers  of  thofe  fuppofed  Moors,  be- 
ing tried  now  by  their  exile,  continue  conftant  in  the  faith,  and  true  Chri- 
ftians  in  all  points,   fave  in  the  thirft  of  revenge.     Zebed.  Make  not  hafty 
judgment  {Gamaliel)  of  that  great  adlion,  which  was  as  C/jri/^'s  fan  in  thofe 
countries,  except  you  could  (hew  fome  fuch  covenant  from  the  crown  of 
Spain,  as  Jopua  made  with  the   Gibeonites ;    that  that  curfed  feed  fhould 
continue  in  the  land.     And  you  fee  it  was  done  by  edift,  not  tumultuouf- 
ly  ;  the  fword  was  not  put  into  the  peoples  hand.     Eupol.   I  think  Martins 
did  omit  it,  not  as  making  any  judgment  of  it  either  way,  but  becaufe  It 
forted  not  aptly  with  adion  of  war,  being  upon  fubjefts,  and  without  refi- 
nance.    But  let  us,  if  you  think  good,  ^we  Martins  leave  to  proceed  in  his 
difcourfe;  for  methought  he  fpake  like  a  divine  in  armour.     Martins.   It 
is  true,  EnpoHs,  that  the  principal  objedl  which  I  have  before  mine  eyes, 
in  that  whereof  I  fpeak,  is  piety  and  religion.    But  neverthelefs,  if  I  fhould 
fpeak  only  as  a  natural  man,  I  ihould  perfuade  the  fame  thing.     For  there 
is  nofuchenterprize,  at  this  day,  for  fecular  greatnefs,  and  terrene  honour, 
as  a  war  upon  infidels.     Neither  do  I  in  this  propound  a  novelty,   or  ima- 
gination, but  that  which  is  proved  by  late  examples  of  the  fame  kind,  the' 
perhaps  of  lefs  difliculty.     The  Cajiilians,  the  age  before  that,  wherein  we 
live,  opened  the  new  world  -,   and  fubdued  and  planted  Mexico,  Peru,  Chilis 
and  other  parts  of  the  Wejl-Indies.     We  fee  what  floods  of  treafure  have 
flowed  into  Enropehy  that  adtion  ;  fo  that  the  cenfe  or  rates  of  Chrifiendom 
are  raifed  fince  ten  times,  yea  twenty  times  told.     Of  this  treafure,  it  is  true, 
the  gold  was  accumulate,   and  ftore  treafure,  for  the  mofl  part ;  but  the 
filver  is  ftill  growing.     Befides,  infinite  is  the  accefs  of  territory  and  em- 
pire, by  the  fame  enterprize.     For  there  was  never  an  hand  drawn,    that 
did  double  the  reft  of  the  habitable  world,  before  this ;  for  fo  a  man  may 
truly  term  it,  if  he  (hall  put  to  account,  as  well  that  that  is,  as  that  which 
may  be  hereafter,  by  the  firther  occupation  and  colonizing  of  thofe  coun- 
tries.    And  yet  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  (if  one  fpeak  ingenuoufly,)  that  it  was 
tli6  i^ropagation  of  the  Chriftian  faith  that  was  the  adamant  of  that  difcove- 
ry,  entr}%  and  plantation  ;    but  gold  and  filver,  and  temporal  profit,  and 
glory  J  fo  that  what  was  firft  in  God's  providence,  was  but  fecond  in  man's 
appetite  and  intention.     The  like  may  be  faid  of  the  famous  navigations 

*fe(nd"CDnquefts  of  JS/WOTi^/zz/f/,  k\n<goi  Portugal,  whofe  arms  began  to  circle 
Sf/4ira'and  Afia  ;  and  to  acquire,  not  only  the  trade  of  fpices,  and  ftones, 
andinufk,  and  drugs,  but  footing,  and  places,  in  thofe  extreme  parts  of  the 
eaft.*'''''^'*Pbr  iieither  in  this  was  rcHgion  the  principal,  but  amplification  and 
enlargement  of  riches  and  dominion.  And  the  effedt:  of  thefe  two  enter- 
prifes  is  now- fuch,  that  both  the  Eajl  and  the  Weft- Indies,  being  met  in  the 

■'■fcrown  of  Spain,,  it  is  come  to  pafs,  that  as  one  faith  in  a  brave  kind  of  ex- 
prcifion,  the  fun  never  fets  in  the  Spanifl)  dominions,  but  ever  Ihines  upon 
one  part  or  other  of  them;  which,  to  fay  truly,  is  a  bearli  of  glory,  though 
I  cannot  fay  it  is  fo  folid  a  body  of  glory,  wherein  the  crown  of  Spain  fur- 
paffeth  all  the  former  monarchies.  So  as  to  conclude,  we  may  fee,  that  in 
thefe  adlions,  upon  Gentiles  or  Infidels,  only  or  chiefly,  both  the  fpiritual 
and  temporal,  honour  and  good,  have  been  in  one  purfnit  and  purchafe 
conjoined.  Pollio.  Methinks,  with  your  favour,  you  fhould  remember, 
(Martins)  that  wild  and  favage  people  are  like  beafts  and  birds,  which  are 
ferae  natura,  the  property  of  which  pafleth  with  the  poflefllon,  and  go- 
eth  to  the  occupant;  but  of  civil  people,  it  is  not  fo.  Mar,  I  know  no 
fuch  difference,  amongft  reafonable  fouls;  but  that  whatfbever  is  in  order 
Vol.  III.  Yy  y  2  to 
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to  the  greateft  and  mofl  general  good  of  people,  may  juftify  the  adion,  be 
the  people  more  or  lets  civil.     But  (Eupolii)  I  ihall  not  eafily  grant,  that 
the  people  of  Peru,  or  Mexico,  were  fuch  brute  favagcs  as  you  intend  ;  or 
that  there  fliould  be  any  fuch  difference  between  them,  and  many  of  the 
infidels:  which  arc  nov/  in  other  parts.     In  Fern,  though  they  were  unap- 
parelled  people,  according  to  the  clime,  and  had  fome  cufloms  very  barba- 
rous, yet  the  government  of  the  Iiicaes  had  many  parts  of  humanity  and  ci- 
vility.    They  had  reduced  the  nations  from  the  adoration  of  a  multitude  of 
idols  and  fancies,   to  the  adoration  of  the  fun.     And,  as  I  remember,  the 
book  of  Wifdom  noteth  degrees  of  idolatry ;  making  that  of  worfhipping 
petty  and  vile  idols  more  grofs,  than  fimply  the  worfliipping  of  the  crea- 
ture.    And  fome  of  the  Prophets,  as  I  take  it,  do  the  like,  in  the  metaphor 
of  more  ugly  i^nd  beftial  fornication.     The  Perwvians  alfo  (under  the  In- 
cdcs)  had  magnificent  temples  of  their  fuperftition  -,  they  had  ftridt  and  re- 
gular juftice ;  they  bare  great  faith  and  obedience  to  their  kings ;  they  pro- 
ceeded in  a  kind  of  martial  juftice  with  their  enemies,  offering  them  their 
law,  as  better  for  their  own  good,  before  they  drew  their  fword.     And 
much  like  was  the  ftate  of  Mexico,  being  an  ekftive  monarchy.     As  for 
thofe  people  of  the  eaft,  (Goa,  Calacute,  Malacca,)  they  were  a  fine  and  dain- 
ty people  ;  frugal,  and  yet  elegant,  though  not  military.     So  that  if  things 
be  rightly  weighed,  the  empire  of  the  7urks  may  be  truly  affirmed  to  be 
more  barbarous  than  any  of  thefe.     A  cruel  tyranny,  bathed  in  the  blood  of 
their  emperors  upon  every  fucceffion  ;  a  heap  of  vaffals  and  flaves  ;  no  no- 
bles;  no  gentlemen  ;  no  freemen;  no  inheritance  of  land  ;  no  flirp  or  an- 
cient families ;  a  people  that  is  without  natural  affcftion  ;  and,  as  the  fcrip- 
ture  faith,  that  regardeth  not  the  defires  of  icomen:  and  without  piety,  or 
care  towards  their  children ;  a  nation  without  morality,  without  letters,  arts, 
or  fciences  5  that  can  fcarce  meafure  an  acre  of  land,  or  an  hour  of  the  day  : 
bafe  and  fluttifli  in  buildings,  diets,  and  the  like ;  and  in  a  word,  a  very  re- 
proach to  human  fociety  :  and  yet  this  nation  hath  made  the  garden  of  the 
world  a  wildernefs ;  for  that,  as  it  is  truly  faid,  concerning  the  T'urks,  where 
Ottomans  horle  fets  his  foot,  people  will  come  up  very  thin.     Pollio.    Yet 
in  the  midft  of  your  inveftives  (Martins)  do  the  Turks  this  right,  as  to  re- 
member that  they  are  no  idolaters:  for  if,  as  you  fay,  there  be  a  difference 
between  worfliipping  a  bafe  idol,  and  the  fun  ;  there  is  a  much  greater  dif- 
ference between  worfliipping  a  creature,  and  the  Creator.     For  the  Turks 
do  acknowledge  God  the  Father,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  being  the 
firft  perfon  in  the  Trinity,  though  they  deny  the  refl:.     At  which  fpeech, 
when  Martins  made  fome  paufe,   Zebedaeus  replied  with  a  countenance  of 
great   reprehenfion    and   feverity.      Zebcd.    We   muff  take  heed  (Pollio) 
that  we  fill!  not  at  unawares  into  the  herefy  of  Matiuel  Comnenus  emperor 
of  Graecia,  who  affirmed,  that  Mahomet's  God  was  the  true  God  ;  which 
opinion  was  not  only  rejedled  and  condemned  by  the  fynod,  but  imputed 
to  the  emperor  as  extreme  madnefs,  being  reproached  to  him  alfo  by  the 
bifhop  of  Theffalonica,  in  thofe  bitter  and  flrange  words,  as  are  not  to  be 
named.     Martius.    I  confefs  that  it  is  my  opinion,  that  a  war  upon  the 
Turk  is  more  worthy  than  upon  any  other  gentiles,  infidels,   or  lavages, 
that  cither  have  been,   or  now  are,  both  in  point  of  religion,  and  in  point 
of  honour ;  though  facility,   and  hope  of  fuccefs,  might  (perhaps)  invite 
fome  other  choice.     But  before  I  proceed,    both  my  felf  would  be  glad 
to  take  fome  breath  ;  and  I  rtiall  frankly  defire,  that  fome  of  your  lord- 
fliips  would  take  your  turn  to  fpeak,  that  can  do  it  better.     But  chiefly, 
for  that  I  fee  here  fome  that  are  excellent  interpreters  of  the  divine  law, 
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though  in  feveral  ways;  and  that  I  have  reafon  to  diftrufl  mine  own  judg- 
ment, both  as  weak  in  it  felf,  and  as  that  which  may  be  overborn  by  my 
zeal  and  aftedrion  to  this  caufe.     I  ihink  it  were  an  error  to  fpeak  farther, 
till  I  may  fee  fome  fouiid  foundation  laid  of  the  lawfuhiefs  of  the  aftion,  by 
them  that  are  better  verfed  in  that  argument.     Eupolis.  I  am  glad   (Mar- 
tins) to  fee  in  a  perfon  of  your  profeffion  fo  great  moderation,  in  that  you 
are  not  tranfported  in  an  action  that  warms  tliO  blood,  and  is  appearing  holy 
to  blanch  or  take  for  admitted  the  point  of  lavvfalnefs.     And  becaufe  me- 
thinks  this  conference  profpers,  if  your  lordfhips  will  give  me  leave,  I  will 
make  fome  motion  touching  the  diftribution  of  it  inio  parts.     Unto  which 
when  they  all  affentcd,  Eupolis  fiid  ;    Eupolis.    i  think  it  would  not  fort  a- 
mifs,  if  Zebedaeus  would  be  pleafed  to  handle  the  queftion,  whether  a  war 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  without  other  cauic  of  hoftility, 
be  lawful  or  no,  and  in  what  cafes?  I  confefs  alfo  I  would  be  glad  lo  go  a 
little  farther,  and  to  hear  it  fpoken  to  concerning  the  lawtulnr.Is,   not  only 
permiffively,  but  whether  it  be  not  obligatory  to  Chriftian  pnnces  and  ftates 
to  defign  it :  which  part,  if  it  pleafe  Gamaliel  to  undertake,  the  point  of 
the  lawfulnefs  taken  limply  will  be  compleat.     Yet  there  refteth  the  com- 
parative :  that  is,  its  being  granted,  that  it  is  either  lawlnl  or  binding,  yet 
whether  other  things  be  not  to  be  preferr'd  before  it  ;  as  extirpation  of  he- 
refies,   reconcilements  of  fchifms,    purfuit  of  lawful  temporal  rights  and 
quarrels,  and  the  like ;  and  how  far  this  enterprize  ought  either  to  wait  up- 
on thefe  other  mactcrs,  or  to  be  mingled  with  them,  or  to  pafs  by  them, 
and  give  law  to  them,  as  inferior  unto  it  felf?    And  becaufe  this  is  a  great 
part,  and  Eiifebiiis  hath  yet  ^aid  nothing,  we  will  by  way  of  muld:  or  pain, 
if  your  lordlhips  think  good,  l.iy  it  upon  him.     AH  this  while,  I  doubt 
much  that  PolUo,  who  hath  a  fharp  wit  of  difcovery  towards  what  is  folid 
and  real,  and  what  is  fpecious  and  airy,  will  efteem  all  this  but  impoflibili- 
ties,  and  eagles  in  the  clouds :  and  therefore  we  {hall  all  intreat  him  to  crufli 
this  argument  with  his  beft  forces;  that  by  the  light  we  fliall  take  from 
him,  we  may  either  caft  it  away  if  it  be  found  but  a  bladder,  or  difcharge 
it  of  io  much  as  is  vain  and  not  fperable.     And  becaufe  I  confefs  I  myfclf 
am  not  of  that  opinion,  although  it  be  an  hard  encounter  to  deal  with 
Pollio,  yet  I  Ihall  do  my  beft  to  prove  the  enterprize  poffible ;  and  to  fhew 
how  all  impediments  may  be  either  removed  or  overcome.     And  then  it 
will  be  fit  for  Martins  (if  we  do  not  defert  it  before)  to  refume  his  farther 
difcourfe,  as  well  for  the  perfuafive,  as  for  the  confult,  touching  the  means, 
preparations,  and  all  that  may  conduce  unto  the  enterprize.     Yet  this  is 
but  my  wifti,  your  lordfhips  will  put  it  into  better  order.     They  all  not  only 
allowed  the  diftribution,  but  accepted  the  parts:  but  becaufe  the  day  was 
fpent,  they  agreed  to  defer  it  till  the  next  morning.     Only  Pollio  faid ;   Pol- 
Uo. You  take  me  right,  (Eupolis)  for  I  am  of  opinion,  that  except  you  could 
bray  Chriflendom  in  a  mortar,  and  mould  it  into  a  new  pafte,  there  is  no 
poflibility  of  an  holy  war.     And  I  was  ever  of  opinion,  that  the  philofo- 
phers  ftone,  and  an  holy  war,  were  but  the  rendezvous  of  crackt  brains, 
that  wore  their  feather  in  their  head,  inftead  of  their  hat.     Neverthelefs, 
believe  me  of  courtefy,  that  if  you  five  fliall  be  of  another  mind,  efpecially 
after  you  have  heard  what  I  can  fay,  I  fliall  be  ready  to  certify  with  Hip- 
pocrates^ that  Athens  is  mad,  and  Democritus  is  only  fober.     And  left  you 
fhould  take  me  for  altogether  adverfe,  I  will  frankly  contribute  to  the  bu- 
iinefs  now  at  fi'ft.     Ye,  no  dcibt,  will  ainongft  you  devife  and  difcourfe 
many  folemn  matters ;  but  do  as  I  ihall  tell  you.     This  pope  is  decrepid, 

and 
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and  the  bell  goeth  for  him.  Take  order,  that  when  he  Is  dead,  there  be 
chofen  a  pope  of  fre(h  years,  between  fifty  and  threefcore  ;  and  fee  that  he 
take  the  name  of  Urban,  becaufe  a  pope  of  that  name  did  fiifl  inftitute  the 
croifado;  and  (as  with  an  holy  trumpet)  did  ftir  up  the  voyage  for  the  Holy 
Land.  Eupolis.  You  fay  well;  but  be,  I  pray  you,  a  little  more  ferious  in 
this  conference. 

The  next  day  the  fame  perfons  met  as  they  had  appointed  ;  and  after 
they  were  fet,  and  that  there  had  pafTed  fome  fporting  fpeeches  from  Pol- 
lio,  how  the  war  was  already  begun  ;  for  that  (he  faid)  he  had  dreamt  of  no- 
thing but  yajiizaries,  and  Tartars,  and  Sultam  all  the  night  long  :  Martius 
faid.  Martius.  Thediftribution  of  this  conference,  which  was  made  by£zi(/o//j 
yefternight,  and  was  by  us  approved,  feemeth  to  me  perfed:,  fave  in  one 
point ;  and  that  is,  not  in  the  number,  but  in  the  placing  of  the  parts.   For 
it  is  fo  difpofed,  that  Pollio  and  Eupolis  fliall  debate  the  poffibility  or  im- 
poflibility  of  the  adtion,  before  I  fliall  deduce  the  particulars  of  the  means 
and  manner  by  which  it  is  to  be  atchieved.     Now  I  have  often  obferved  ia 
deliberations,  that  the  entring  near  hand  into  the  manner  of  performance, 
and  execution  of  that  which  is  under  deliberation,  hath  quite  overtuin'd  the 
opinion  formerly  conceiv'd,  of  the  poffibility  or  impofiibility.  So  that  things, 
that  at  the  firfl  fliew  feemed  poffible,  by  ripping  up  the  performance  of 
them,  have  been  convifted  of  impolTibility ;  and  things  that  on  the  other 
fide  have  fliewed  impoffible,  by  the  declaration  of  the  means  to  affedl  th^rrl, 
as  by  a  back  light  have  appeared  poflible,  the  way  through  theni  being 
difcerned.     This  I  fpeak,  not  to  alter  the  order,   but  only  to  defire  PoUto 
and  Eupolis  not  to  fpeak  peremptorily,  or  conclufively,  touching  the  poirit 
of  poffibility,  till  they  have  heard  me  deduce  the  means  of  the  execution ": 
and  that  done,  to  referve  themfelves  at  liberty  for  a  reply,  after  they  had  be- 
fore them  as  it  were,  a  model  of  the  enterprize.     This  grave  and  folid  ad- 
vertifement  and  caution  of  Martius  was  much  commended  by  them  alK 
Whereupon  Eupolis  faid.    Eupolis.  Since  Martius  hath  begun  to  refine  that 
which  was  yefternight  refolved  ;  I  may  the  better  have  leave  (efpecially  in 
the  mending  of  a  propofition,  which  was  mine  own)  to  remember  an  omi^t- 
fion  which  is  more  than  a  mifplacing.     For  I  doubt  we  ought  to  have  ad- 
ded or  inferted  into  the  point  of  lawfulnefs,  the  queftion,  how  far  an  holy- 
war  is  to  be  purfued,  whether  to  difplanting  and  extermination  of  people? 
And  again,  whether  to  enforce  a  new  belief,  and  to  vindicate  or  punifli  infi- 
delity ;  or  only  to  fubjeft  the  countries  and  people;  and  fo  by  the  temporal 
fword,  to  open  a  door  for  the  fpiritual  fword  to  enter,  by  perfuafion,  inlhucT 
tion,  and  fuch  means  as  are  proper  for  fouls  and  confciences  .?    But  it  may 
be,   neither  is  this  neceffiiry  to  be  made  a  part  by  it  felf ;  for  that  ZcbedaatSy 
in  his  wifdom,  will  fall  into  it  as  an  ir.cident  to  the  point  of  lawfulnefs, 
which  cannot  be  handled  without  limitations  and  diftiniftions...    Zebedaeus, 
You  encourage  me  {Eupolis)  in  that  I  perceive,  how  in  your  judgment 
(which  I  do  fo  much  efteem)  I  ought  to  take  that  courie,  which  of  my  felf 
I  was  purpofed-to  do.     For  as  Martius  noted  well,  that  it  is  but  a  Joo'ie 
thing  to  fpeak  of  poffibilities,  without  the  particular  defigns;  fo  is  it  to  fpeak 
of  lawfulnefs  without  the  particular  cafes.     I  will  therefore  firft  of  all  di'- 
ftinguifli  the  cafes  ;  though  you  fliall  give  me  leave  in  the  handling  of  the'mj 
not  to  fever  them  with  too  much  precifenefs;  for  both  it  would  caufe  needf- 
lefs  length  ;  and  we  are  not  now  in  art^s  cfr:methods,  but  in  a  conference. 
It  is  therefore  firft  to  be  put  to  queftion  m  general,   (as  Eupolis  propound- 
ed.it)  whether  it  be  lawful  for  Chriftian  princes  or  ftates,  to  make  an  inva- 
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five  war,  only  and  fimply  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  without  other 
caufe  of  lioftility  or  circumftance,  that  may  provoke  and  induce  the  war  ? 
Secondly,  whether  it  being  made  part  of  the  cafe,  that  the  countries  were 
once  Ciiriftian,  and  members  of  the  church,  and  where  the  golden  candle- 
flicks  did  ftand,  though  now  they  be  utterly  alienated,  and  no  Ghriftians 
left ;  it  be  not  lawful  to  make  a  war  to  reftore  them  to  the  church,  asan 
ancient  patrimony  of  Cbrifi  ?  Thirdly,  if  it  be  made  a  farther  part  of  the 
cafe,  that  there  are  yet  remaining  in  the  countries  multitudes  of  Ghriftians, 
whether  it  be  not  lawful  to  make  a  war  to  free  them,  and  deliver  them 
from  the  fervitude  of  the  infidels  ?  Fourthly,  whether  it  be  not  lawful  to 
make  a  war,  for  the  purging  and  recovery  of  confecrated  places,  being  novv 
polluted  and  profaned  ;  as  the  holy  city  and  fepulchre^  and  fuch  other  pla- 
ces of  principal  adoration  and  devotion?  Fifthly,  whether  it  be  not  lawful 
to  make  a  war,  for  the  revenge  or  vindication  of  blafphemies  and  reproaches 
againft  the  Deity  and  our  blefled  Saviour ;  or  for  the  eifufion  of  Chriftian 
blood,  and  cruelties  againft  Ghriftians,  though  ancient,  and  long  fince  paft  j 
confidering  that  God's  viflts  are  without  limitation  of  time ;  and  many  times 
do  but  expedl  the  fuUnefs  of  the  fin?  Sixthy,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  (as 
Bupolis  now  laft  Mrell  remembred)  whether  a  holy  war,  (which,  as  in  the 
wortbinefs  of  the  quarrel,  fo  in  the  juftnefs  of  the  profecution,  oiio-ht  to 
exceed  all  temporal  wars)  may  be  purfued^  either  to  the  expulfion  of  peo- 
plCj  or  the  enforcement  of  confciences^  or  the  like  extremities ;  or  how  to 
be  moderated  and  limited ;  left  whilft  we  remember  we  are  Ghriftians,  we 
forget  that  others  are  men  ?  Bilt  there  is  a  point  that  precedeth  all  thefe. 
points  recited  ;  nay,  and  in  a  manner  difchargeth  them,  in  the  particular  of 
a  war  againft  the  Turk :  which  point,  I  think,  would  not  have  come  into 
my  thought,  but  that  Martim  giving  us  yefterday  a  reprefentation  of  the 
empire  of  the  Turks,  with  no  fmall  vigour  of  words,  (which  you^  Pollioy 
called  an  invedlive,  but  was  indeed  a  true  charge)  did  put  me  in  mind  of 
it :  and  the  more  I  think  upon  it,  the  more  I  fettle  in  opinion ;  that  a  war, 
to  fiipprefs  that  empire,  though  we  fet  afide  the  caufe  of  religion,  were  a 
juft  war.  After  Zebedaeus  had  faid  this,  he  made  a  paufe,  to  fee  whether 
any  of  the  reft  would  fay  any  thing  :  but  when  he  perceived  nothing  but 
filence,  and  figns  of  attention,  to  that  he  would  farther  fay^  he  proceed- 
ed thus. 

Zeb6daeus;  Your  lordfliips  Will  not  look  for  a  treatife  from  me,  but  a 
fpeech  of  confultation  ;  and  in  that  brevity  and  manner  will  I  fpeak.  Firftj, 
I  (hall  agree,  that  as  the  caufe  of  a  vvar  ought  to  be  juft,  fo  the  jiiftice  of 
that  caufe  ought  to  be  evident ;  not  obfcure,  not  fcrupulous.  For  by  the 
confent  of  all  laws^  in  capital  caufes,  the  evidence  muft  be  full  and  clear: 
and  if  fo,  where  one  man's  life  is  in  queftion,  what  fay  we  to  a  war,  which 
is  ever  the  fentence  of  death  upon  many  ?  We  muft  bcvvare  therefore  how 
we  make  a  iWo/of  Z',  or  an  Heathen  idol,  of  our  blefled  Saviour,  in  facrilicing 
the  blood  of  men  to  him  by  an  unjuft  war.  The  juftice  of  every  adtion 
confifteth  in  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  the  warrant  of  the  jurifdidtion,  and  the 
form  of  the  profecution.  As  for  the  inward  intention,  I  leave  it  to  the 
court  of  heaven.  Of  thefe  things  feverally,  as  they  may  have  relation  to 
the  prefent  fubjedl  of  a  war  againft  infidels ;  and  namely,  againft  the  moft 
potent,  and  moft  dangerous  enemy  of  the  faith,  the  Turk.  I  hold,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  I  (hall  make  it  plain,  (as  far  as  a  fum  or  brief  can  make  a 
caufe  plain)  that  a  war  againft  the  Turk  is  lawful,  both  by  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  nations,  and  by  the  law  divine,  which  is  the  perfedlion  of  the  other 
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two.     As  for  the  laws  pofitive  and  civil  of  the  Romans,  or  others  whatfo- 
ever,  they  are  too  fmall  engines  to  move  the  weight  ot  this  queftion.     And 
therefore,  in  my  judgment,  many  of  the  late  fchoolmen,  though  excellent 
men,  take  not  the  right  way  in  disputing  this  queftion  ;  except  they  had  the 
<yift  oi  NwoiuSy  that  they  could  cote??2  novaciila  J'cindere^    hew   ftones   with 
pen-knives,     Firfl,  for  the  law  of  nature.     The  philofopher  yfr/'/tV/c- is  no 
ill  interpreter  thereof.     He  hath  fet  many  men  on  work  with  a  witty  fpeech 
oi  nature  dominus^  and  natura  fervus  •■,  affirming  exprelsly    and  pofitively, 
that  from  the  very  nativity,  fome  things  are  born  to  rule,  and  fome  things 
to  obey  :  Which  oracle  hath  been  taken  in  divers  fenfes.     Some  have  taken 
it  for  a  fpeech  of  olfentation,  to  entitle  the  Greciam  to  an  empire  over  the 
Barbarians;  which  indeed  was  better  maintained  by  his  fcholar ^/f'X'^;;d'ir. 
Some  have  taken  it  for  a  fpeculative  platform,  that  reafon  and  nature  would 
that  the  beft  fliould  govern  ;  but  not  in  any  wife  to  create  a  right.     But 
for  my  part,  I  take  it  neither  for  a  brag,  nor  for  a  will» ;  but  for  a  truth  as 
he  limiteth  it.     For  he  faith,  that  if  there  can  be  found  fuch  an  inequality 
between  man  and  man,  as  there  is  between  man  and  bead,  or  between  foul 
and  body,  it  invefteth  a  right  of  government;  which  feemeth  rather  an  im- 
polilble  cafe,  than  an  untrue  fentence.     But  I  hold  both  the  judgment  true, 
and  the  cafe  poffible  ;  and  fuch  as  hath  had,  and  hath  a  being,  both   in 
particular  men  and  nations.     But  ere  we  go  farther,  let  us  confine  ambigui- 
ties and  miftakings,  that  they  trouble  us  not.     Firft,  to  fay  that  the  more 
capable,  or  the  better  deferver,  hath  fuch  right  to  govern,  as  he  may  com- 
pulforily  bring  under  the  lefs  worthy,  is  idle.     Men  will  never  agree  upon 
it,  who  is  the  more  worthy.     For  it  is  not  only  in  order  of  nature,  for  him 
to  govern  that  is  the  more  intelligent,  as  Arijlotle  would  have  it ;  but  there 
is  no  lefs  required  for  government,  courage  to  proteft ;  and  above  all,  ho- 
nefly  and  probity  of  the  will  to  abftain,  from  injury.     So  fitnefs  to  govern 
is  a  perplexed  bufinefs.     Some  men,  fome  nations,  excel  in  the  one  ability, 
fome  in  the  other.     Therefore  the  pofition  which  I  intend,  is  not  in  the 
comparative,  that  the  wifer,  or  the  ftouter,  or  the  jufter  nation  fliould  go- 
vern i  but  in  the  privative,  that  where  there  is  an  heap  of  people  (though 
we  term  it  a  kingdom  or  flate)  that  is  altogether  unable  or  indign  to  go- 
vern i  there  it  is  a  jufl  caufe  of  war  for  another  nation,  that  is  civil  or  po- 
liced, to  fubdue  them :  and  this  though  it  were  to  be  done  by  a  Cyrus  or  a 
Cacfar^  that  v/ere  no  Chriftian.     The  fecond  miftaking  to  be  baniflied  is, 
that  I  underfland  not  this  of  a  perfonal  tyranny,  as  was  the  ftate  of  Rome 
under  a  Caligula,  or  a  Nero,  or  a  Commodus ;  Ihall  the  nation  fuffer  for  that 
wherein  they  fuffer?     But  when  the  conflitution  of  the  ftate,  and  the  fun- 
damental culloms  and  laws  of  the  fame,  (if  laws  they  may  be  called)  are 
againft  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  then,  I  fay,  a  war  upon  them  is  law- 
ful.    I  fhall  divide  the  queflion  into  three  parts.     Firfl,  whether  there  be, 
or  may  be  any  nation  or  fociety  of  men,  againfl  whom  it  is  lawful  to  make 
a  war,  without  a  precedent  injury  or  provocation  ?     Secondly,  what  are 
thofe  breaches  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  which  do  forfeit  and  di- 
vefl  all  right  and  title  in  a  nation  to  govern  ?     And  thirdly,  whether  thofe 
breaches  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  be  found  in  any  nation  at  this 
day;  and  namely  in  the  tm^'ixc  oi iht  Ottofnans^     For  the  firft,  1  hold  it 
clear  that  fuch  nations,  or  ftates,  or  focieties  of  people,  there  may  be  and 
are.     There  cannot  be  a  better  ground  laid  to    declare  this,  than  to  look 
into  the  original  donation  of  government.     Obferve  it  well,  efpecially  the 
inducement,  or  preface.     Saith  God :  let  us  make  man  after  our  oiim  image, 
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^Jid  let  him  have  dominion  over  tfje  Jijioes  of  the  fea,  and  the  fowls     if  the 
air,  ami  the  bca/h  of  the  land,  &c.     Hereupon  De  Vidloria,  and  with  him 
Ibme  others,  infer  excellently,  and  extracfl  a  moft  true  ^nd  divine  aphorifin, 
non  fiindatiir  dominium,  nift  in  imagine  Dei.     Here   we  have  the  charter  of 
foundition  :  it  is  now  the  more  eafy  to  judge  of  the  forfeiture,  or  refeizuie. 
Deface  the  image,  and  you  divelf  the  right.     But' what  is  this  image,  and 
how  is  it  defaced  ?  The    poor  men  of   Lyons,  and  feme   fanatical  fpirits, 
will  tell  you,  that  the  image  of  God  is  purity ;. and  the  defacement,  fin.  But 
this  fubverteth  all  goverhment:  neitlier   did  Adam\  fin,  or  the  curfe  upon 
it,  deprive  him  of  his  rule,   but  left  the  creatures  to  a  rebellion  or  reluda- 
tion.  And  therefore  if  you  note  it  attentively,  when  this  charter  was  renew- 
ed unto  NoahznA  his  fons,   it  is  not  by  the  words,  you  fiall  have  dominion; 
hnt  your  fear  f jail  be  upon  all  the  beafls  of  the  land,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  ^ 
and  all  that  moveth;  not  regranting  the  fovereignty,  which  flood  lirmj  but 
protedling  it  againft  the  relucftation.     The  found  interpreters  therefore  ex- 
pound this  image  of  God,  of  natural  reafon ;  which  if  it  be  totally  or  moftly 
defaced,  the  right  of  government  doth  ceafe:  and  it  you  mark  all  the  in- 
terpreters well,  liill  they  doubt  of  the  cafe,  and  not  of  the  law.     But  this 
is  properly  to  be  fpoken  to  in  handling  the  fecond  point,    when  we  fhall 
define  of  the  defacements.     To  go  on  :    The  prophet  Hofea^  in  the  perfon 
of  God,  faith  of  the  feivs\  they  have  reigned,  but  not  by  7ne;  they  have  fet 
a  feigniory  ever  then felves,  but  I  biew  nothing  of  it.     Which  place  proveth 
plainly,  that  there  are  governments  which  God  doth  not  avow.  For  though 
they  be  ordained  by  his  fecret  providence,  yet  they  are  not  knowledged  by 
his  revealed  wilJi     Neither  can  this  be  meant  of  evil  governors  or  tyrants  : 
for  they  are  often  avowed  and  eflablilhed,  as  lawful  potentates}  but  of  fome 
perverfenefs  and  defeflion  in  the  very  nation  it  felf;  which  appeareth  moft 
manifeftly  in  that  the  Prophet  fpeaketh  of  the  feigniory  in  abflraElo,  and 
not  of  the  perfon  of  the  Lord.     And  although  fome  hereticks  of  thofe  we 
fpake  of  have  abufed  this  text,  yet  the  fun  is  not  foiled  in  paflage.     And 
again,  if  any  man  infer  upon  the  words  of  the  Prophet's  following,  (which 
declare  this  rejcdtion,  and  to  ufe  the  words  of  the  text,  refciilion   of  their 
elfate  to  have  been  for  their  idolatry)  that  by  this  realon  the  governments 
of  all  idolatrous  nations  fhould  be  alfo  diffolved,  (which  is  manifeftly  un- 
true;) in  my  judgment  it  followeth  not.    For  the  idolatry  of  the  fc'-ji)s  thenj 
and  the  idolatry  of  the  Heathen  then  and  now,  are  fins  of  a  far  differing 
nature,    in   regard   of  the  fpecial  covenant,  and  the  clear  manifeftations 
wherein  God  did  contrad;  and  exhibit  himfelfto  that  nation.     This  nullity 
of  policy,  and  right  of  cftate  in  fome  nations,  is  yet  more  fignificantly  ex- 
preifed  by  Mofes  in  his  canticle;  in  the  perfon  ot  God  to  the  ^"fews  :  ye  have 
nicenfed  me  with  Gods  that  are  no  Gods,  and  I  will  incenfe  you  with  a  people 
that  are  no  people :  Such  as  were  (no  doubt)  the  people  of  Canaan,  after 
feiftn  was  given  of  the  land  of  promife  to  the  Ifraelitcs.     For  from    that 
time  their  right  to  the  land  was  diffolved,  though  they  remained  in  many 
places  unconquered.     By  this  we  may  fee,  that  there  are  nations  in  name, 
that  are  no  nations  in  right ;  but  multitudes  only,  and  fwarms  of  people. 
For  like  as  there  are  particular  perfons  outlawed  and  profcribed  by  civil  laws 
of  feveral  countries  \  fo  are  there  nations  that  are  outlawed  and  profcribed  by 
the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  or  by  the  immediate  commandment  of  God. 
And  as  there  are  kings  de  Ja£to,  and  not  de  jure,  in  refpeft  of  the  nuUity  of' 
their  title;  fo  are  there  nations,   that  are  occupants  de  JaBo,  and   not  de 
jure,  of  their  territories,  iq  refped:  of  the  nuUity  of  their  policy  or  govern- 
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ment.     But  let  us  take  in  fome  examples  into  the  midfl:  of  our  proofs ;  for 
they  will  prove  as  much  as  put  after,  and  illuftrate  more.     It  was  never 
doubted,  but  a  war  upon  pirates  may   be  lawfully  made  by  any  nation, 
though  not  infefted  or  violated  by  them.     Is  it  becaufe  they  have  not  certai 
J'edeSy  or  lares  ?    In  the  piratical  war,  which  was  atchieved  by  Pompey  the 
great,  and  was  his  trueft  and  greateft  glory  j  the  pirates  had  fome  cities,  fun- 
dry  ports,  and  a  great  part  of  the  province  of  Cilicia ;  and  the  pirates  now- 
being,  have  a  receptacle  and  manfion  in  Algiers.     Beafts  are  not  the  lels 
favage  becaufe  they  have  dens.     Is  it  becaufe  the  danger  hovers  as  a  cloud, 
that  a  man  cannot  tell  where  it  will  fall  ?    And  fo  it  is  every  man's  cafe. 
The  reafon  is  good,  but  it  is  not  all,  nor  that  which  ismofl  alleged.     For 
the  true  received  reafon  is,  that  pirates  are  commimes  hujnnni  generis  hojlesy 
whom  all  nations  are  to  profecute,  not  fo  much  in  the  right  of  their  own 
fears,  as  upon  the  band  of  human  fociety.     For  as  there  are  formal  and 
written  leagues,  refpedive  to  certain  enemies ;  fo  is  there  a  natural  and  ta- 
cite  confederation  amongfl:  all  men,  againft  the  common  enemy  of  human 
fociety.     So   as   there  needs  no  intimation,  or  denunciation  of  the  war  ; 
there  needs  no  requefl  from  the  nation  grieved  j  but  all  thefe  formalities 
the  law  of  nature  fupplies  in  the  cafe  of  pirates.     The  fame  is  the  cafe  of 
rovers  by  land;  fuch  as  yet  are  fome  cantons  in  Arabia,  and  fome  petty 
kings  of  the  mountains,  adjacent  to  ftraits  and  ways.     Neither  is  it  lawful 
only  for  the  neighbour  princes  to  deftroy  fuch  pirates  or  rovers,  but  if  there 
were  any  nation  never  fo  far  off,  that  would  make  it  an  enterprize  of  me- 
rit and  true  glory,  (as  the  Roma?2s  that  made  a  war  for  the  liberty  of  Grae- 
cia  from  a  diftant  and  remote  part)  no  doubt  they  might  do  it.     1  make  the 
fame  judgment  of  that  kingdom  of  the  affaflins  now  deflroyed,  which  was 
fituate  upon  the  borders  of  Saraca  ;   and  was  for  a  time  a  great  terror  to 
all  the  princes  of  the  Levant.     There  the  cuftom  was,  that  upon  the  com- 
mandment of  their  king,  and  a  blind  obedience  to  be  given  thereunto,  any 
of  them  was  to  undertake,  in  the  nature  of  a  votary,  the  infidious  murder 
of  any  prince,  or  perfon,  upon  whom  the  commandment  went.     This  cu- 
ftom, without  all  queftion,  made  their  whole  government  void,  as  an  engine 
built  againfl  human  fociety,  worthy  by  all  men  to  be  fired  and  pulled  down. 
I  fay  the  like  of  the  anabaptifls  of  Munjler;  and  this  although  they  had  not 
been   rebels  to  the  empire:  and  put  cafe  likewife  that  they  had  done  no 
mifchief  at  all  aftually,  yet  if  there  fliall  be  a  congregation  andconfent  of 
people,  that  fhall  hold  all  things  to  be  lawful,  not  according  to  any  certain 
laws  or  rules,  but  according  to  the  fecret  and  variable  motions  and  inftin(5ts 
of  the  fpirit  j  this  is  indeed  no  nation,  no  people,  no  feigniory,  that  God 
doth  know  :  any  nation  that  is  civil  and  policed,  may  (if  they  will  not  be 
reduced)  cut  them  cif  from  the  face  of  the  earth.     Now  let  me  put   a 
feigned  cafe,  (and  yet  antiquity  makes  it  doubtful,  whether  it  were  fidtion 
or  hiftory)  of  a  land  of  Amazons,  where  the  whole  government  publick  and 
private,  yea,  the  militia  it  felf,  was  in  the  hands  of  women.     I  demand,  is 
not  fucli  a  prepoflerous  government  (againft   the  firft  order  of  nature,  for 
women  to  rule  over  men)  in  it  felf  void,  and  to  be  fupprefled  ?    I  fpeak  not 
of  the  reign  of  women,  (for  that  is  fupplied  by  counfel,   and  fubordinate 
magiftrates  mafculine)  but  where  the  regiment  of  ftate,  juftice,  families,  is 
all  managed  by  women.     And  yet  this  laft  cafe  diftereth  from  the  other 
before,  becaufe  in  the  reft  there  is  terror  of  danger,  but  in  this  there  is  only 
error  of  nature.     Neither  fliould  I  make  any  great  difficulty  to  affirm  the 
lame  of  the  fultanry  of  the  Mamalukes  j  where  flaves,  and  none  but  flaves, 
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bought  for  money,  and  of  unknown  defcent,  reigned  over  families  of  free- 
men. And  much  like  were  the  cafe,  if  you  fuppofe  a  nation,  where  thfe 
cuftom  were,  that  after  full  age,  the  fons  fliould  expulfe  their  fathers  and 
mothers  out  of  their  poflefTions,  and  put  them  to  their  penfions  :  for  thefe 
cafes,  of  women  to  govern  men,  fons  the  fathers,  flaves  freemen,  are  much 
in  the  tame  degree ;  all  being  total  violations  and  perverfions  of  the  laws 
of  nature  and  nations.  For  the  IVeft  Indies,  I  perceive  (Martins)  you  have 
read  Garcilazzo  de  Viega,  who  himfelf  was  defcended  of  the  race  of  the 
Incaes,  a  Meflizo,  and  is  willing  to  make  the  beft  of  the  virtues  and  man- 
ners of  his  countrey  :  and  yet  in  troth  he  doth  it  foberly  and  credibly  e- 
nough.  Yet  you  iliall  hardly  edify  me,  that  thofe  nations  might  not  by 
the  law  of  nature  have  been  lubdued  by  any  nation,  that  had  only  policy 
and  moral  virtue;  though  the  piopagation  of  the  faith  (whereof  we  fhall 
fpeak  in  the  proper  place)  were  fet  by,  and  not  made  part  of  the  cafe. 
Surely  their  naked nels  (being  with  them  in  moft  parts  of  that  countrey, 
without  all  vail  or  covering)  was  a  great  defacement:  for  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  nakednefs,  was  the  firfl:  fenfe  of  fin ;  and  the  herefy  of  the 
Adamites  was  ever  accounted  an  affront  of  natu  e.  But  upon  thefe  I  fland 
not;  nor  yet  upon  their  idiocy,  in  thinking  that  horfes  did  eat  their  bits, 
and  letters  fpeak,  and  the  like :  Nor  yet  upon  their  forceries,  which  are 
(almoft)  common  to  all  idolatrous  nations.  But,  J  fay,  their  lacrificing, 
and  more  efpecially  their  eating  of  men,  is  fuch  an  abomination,  as  (me- 
thinks)  a  man's  face  fliould  be  a  little  confufed,  to  deny,  that  this  cuftom 
joined  with  the  reft,  did  not  make  it  lawful  for  the  Spafiiards  to  invade 
their  territory,  forfeited  by  the  law  of  nature ;  and  either  to  reduce  them  or 
difplant  them.  But  far  be  it  from  me,  yet  neverthelels,  to  juflify  the  cru- 
elties which  were  at  firfl  ufed  towards  them,  which  had  their  reward  foon 
after,  there  being  not  one  of  the  principal  of  the  firft  conquerors,  but  died 
a  violent  death  himfelf  j  and  was  well  followed  by  the  deaths  of  many 
more.  Of  examples  enough :  except  we  fliould  add  the  labours  of  Her^ 
cules;  an  example,  which  though  it  be  flourifhed  with  much  fabulous  mat- 
ter, yet  fo  much  it  hath,  that  it  doth  notably  fet  forth  the  confent  of  all 
nations  and  ages,  in  the  approbation  of  the  extirpating  and  debellating  of 
giants,  monfters,  and  foreign  tyrants,  not  only  as  lawful,  but  as  meritorious 
even  of  divine  honour :  And  this  although  the  deliverer  came  from  the 
one  end  of  the  world  unto  the  other.  Let  us  now  fet  down  fome  argu- 
ments to  prove  the  fame;  regarding  rather  weight  than  number,  as  in  fuch 
a  conference  as  this  is  fit.  The  firfl  argument  fhall  be  this.  It  is  a  great 
error,  and  a  narrownefs  or  flraitnefs  of  mind,  if  any  man  think,  that  na- 
tions have  nothing  to  do  one  with  another,  except  there  be  either  an  union 
in  fovereignty,  or  a  conjund:ion  in  pad:s  or  leagues.  There  are  other  bands 
of  fociety,  and  implicit  confederations.  That  of  colonies,  or  tranfmigrants, 
towards  their  mother  nation.  Gentes  unius  lahii  is  fomewhat;  for  as  the 
confufion  of  tongues  was  a  mark  of  fcparation,  fo  the  being  of  one  lan- 
guage is  a  mark  of  union.  To  have  the  fame  fundamental  laws  and  cu- 
floms  in  chief  is  yet  more,  as  it  was  between  the  Graecians  in  refpedl  of 
the  Barbarians.  To  be  of  one  kdi  or  worfliip  ;  if  it  be  a  falfe  worfliip,  I 
fpeak  not  of  it,  for  that  is  but  fratres  in  malo.  But  above  all  thefe,  there 
is  the  fupreme  and  indillbluble  confanguinity  and  fociety  between  men  in 
general :  of  which  the  heathen  poet  (whom  the  Apoflle  calls  to  witnefs) 
faith,  ive  are  all  his  generation.  But  much  more  we  Chriflians,  unto 
whom  it  is  revealed  in  particularity,  that  all  men  came  from  oiie  lump  of 
,  Voi,.  III.  Z  z  z  2  earth  3 
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earth;  and  that  two  fingular  perfons  were  the  parents  from  "whom  all  the 
generations  of  the  world  are  defcended.  We  (I  fay)  ought  to  acknowledge, 
that  no  nations  are  wholly  aliens  and  flrangers  the  one  to  the  other  :  and 
not  to  be  lefs  charitable,  than  the  perfon  introduced  by  the  comick  poet, 
homo  fumy  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.  Now  if  there  be  fuch  a  tacit 
league  or  confederation,  fure  it  is  not  idle  j  it  is  againft  fomewhat,  or  fome- 
body  :  who  fliould  they  be  ?  Is  it  againft  wild  hearts  j  or  the  elements  of 
fire  and  water  ?  No,  it  is  againft  fuch  routs  and  flioals  of  people,  as  have 
utterly  degenerated  from  the  laws  of  nature ;  as  have  in  their  very  body  and 
frame  of  eftate,  a  monftrofity ;  and  may  be  truly  accounted  (according  to 
the  examples  we  have  form.erly  recited)  common  enemies  and  grievances 
of  mankind  ;  or  difgraces  and  reproaches  to  human  nature.  Such  people, 
all  nations  are  interefted,  and  ought  to  be  refenting,  to  fupprefs;  confider- 
ing  that  the  particular  ftates  themfelves,  being  the  delinquents,  can  give  no 
redrefs.  And  this  I  fay  is  not  to  be  meafured  h  much  by  the  principles  of 
jurifts,  as  by  lex  charitatis^  lex  proximi,  which  includes  the  Samaritan  as 
well  as  the  Lcvite;  lex  jilioriim  Adae  de  niajj'a  una:  upon  which  original 
laws  this  opinion  is  grounded:  which  to  deny  (if  a  man  may  fpeak  freely) 
were  almoft  to  be  a  fchifmatick  in  nature. 

The  rejl  u-as  not  perfeBcdi 


The  Lord  Bacon V  queflions  about  the  lawful- 
nefs  of  a  war  for  the  propagating  of  religion* 
Remains,  p.  179. 

Queftions  wherein  I  defire  opinion,  joined  with  arguments 

and  authorities. 

WHETHER  a  war  be  lawful  againft  infidels,  only  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Chriftian  faith,   without  other  caufe  of  hoftility? 
Whether  a  war  be  lawful,  to  recover  to  the  church  coun- 
tries, which  formerly  have  been  Chriftian,  though  now  alienate,  and  Chri- 
ftians  utterly  extirpated  ? 

Whether  a  war  be  lawful  to  freeanddcliverChriftians  that  yet  remain 
in  fervitude,  and  fubjedtion  to  infidels? 

Whether  a  war  be  lawful  in  revenge,  or  vindication,  of  blafphemy  and 
reproaches  againft  the  Deity  and  our  Saviour?  Or  for  the  ancient  effufion  of 
Chriftian  blood,  and  ciuehies  upon  Chriftians? 

WHETHERawarbe  lawful  for  the  reftoring  and  purgingof  the  Holy  Land, 
the  fepulchre,  and  other  principal  places  of  adoration  and  devotion  ? 

Whether  in  the  cafes  aforefaid,itbe  not  obligatory  to  Chriftian  princes, 
to  make  fuch  a  war,  and  not  permifliveonly  ? 

Whether  the  making  of  a  war  againft  the  infidels,  be  not  firft  in  order 
of  dignity,  and  to  be  preferr'd  before  extirpations  of  herefies,  reconcilements 
of  fchifms,  reformation  of  manners,  purfuits  of  juft  temporal  quarrels,  and 
the  like  adions  for  the  publick  good  ;  except  there  be  either  a  more  urgent 
necefiity,  or  a  more  evident  facility  in  thofe  inferior  adtions,  or  except  they 
may  both  go  on  together  in  fome  degree  ? 

The   End  of  the  Third  Volume. 
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APPENDIX. 


An  ACCOUNT  of  the  lately  ereaed 
Service,  called  the  Office  of  Compofitions  for 
Alienations. 


Written  [about  the  clofe  of  1598]  by  Mr.  F?^ancis  'Bacon^    and 
now  firft  publiflied  from  a  MS  in  the  Inner  Temple  Library. 


LL  the  finances  or  revenues  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this  reahn 'T'le  fuhdry 
of  England,  be  either  extraordinary  or  ordinary.  royaUeve-^ 

Those  extraordinary,  be  fifteenths  and  tenths,  fubfidies,  loans,  nue. 
benevolences,  aids,  and  fuch  others  of  that  kind,  that  have  beenj 
or  fliall  be  invented  for  fupportation  of  the  charges  of  war;  the  which  as  it 
is  entertained  by  diet,  fo  can  it  not  be  long  maintained  by  the  ordinary  lif- 
caland  receipt. 

Of  thefe  that  be  ordinary,  fome  are  certain  and  ftanding,  as  the  yearly 
I'ents  of  the  demeafne  or  lands ;  being  either  of  the  ancient  poffeirions  of 
the  crown,  or  of  the  later  augmentations  of  the  fame. 

Likewise  the  fee  farms  referved  upon  charters  granted  to  cities  and 
towns  corporate,  and  the  blanch  rents  and  lath  filver  anfwered  by  the 
ilieriffs.  The  refidue  of  thefe  ordinary  finances  be  cafual,  or  uncertaiUj 
as  be  the  efcheats  and  forfeitures,  the  cufloms,  butlerage  and  impofl:,  the 
advantages  coming  by  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  courts  of  record  and  clerks  of 
the  market,  the  temporalities  of  vacant  bifliopricks,  the  profits  that  grow 
by  the  tenures  of  lands,  and  fuch  like,  if  there  any  be. 

Ai\D  albeit  that  both  the  one  fort  and  other  of  thefe,  be  at  the  lafl 
brought  unto  that  office  of  her  majefty's  exchequer,  which  we  (by  a  meta- 
phor) do  call  the  pipe,  as  the  civilians  do  by  a  like  tranflation  name  it  The  pipe. 
Fifius,  a  bafket  or  bag,  becaufe  the  whole  receipt  is  finally  conveyed  into 
it  by  the  means  of  divers  fmall  pipes  or  quills,  as  it  were  water  into  a 
great  head  or  ciflern  ;  yet  neverthelefs  fome  of , the  fame  be  firft  and  im- 
mediately left  in  other  feveral  places  and  courts,  from  whence  they  are 
afterwards  carried  by  filver  flreams,  to  make  up  that  great  lake,  or  fea,  of 
money. 

As  for  example,  the  profits  of  wards  and  their  lands,  be  anfwered  into 
that  court  which  is  proper  for  them  ;  and  the  fines  for  all  original  writs, 
and  for  caufes  that  pafs  the  great  feal,  were  wont  to  be  immediately  paid 
into  the  hanaper  of  the  chancery  :  howbeit  now  of  late  years,  all  theThehanaper. 
fums  which  are  due,  either  for  any  writ  of  covenant,  or  of  other  fort, 
(whereupon  a  final  concord  is  to  be  levied  in  the  common  bench)  or  for 
any  writ  of  entry  (whereupon  a  common  recovery  is  to  be  luflTered  there  j) 

as 
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as  alfo  all  fums  demandable,  either  for  licence  of  alienation  to  be  made  of 
lands  holden  in  chief,  or  for  the  pardon   of  any  fuch  alienation,  already- 
made  without  licence,  together  with  the  mean  profits  that  be  forfeited  for 
This  office  is  that  offence  and  trefpafs,  have  been  flayed  in  the  way  to  the  hanaper,  and 
derived  out     been  let  to  farm,  upon  ailurance  of  three  hundred   pound  of  yearly  ftand- 

0  t  e  lana-  -^^  profit,   to  be  incrcafed  over  and  above   that  cafual   commodity,   that 

was  found  to  be  anfwered  in  the  hanaper  for  them,   in  the  ten  years  (one 
with  another)  next  before  the  making  of  the  fame  leafe. 

And  yet  fo  as  that  yearly   rent    of  increafe   is  now  flill  paid   into  the 
hanaper  by  four  grofs  portions,  not  altogether  equal,  in  the  four  ufual  open 
terms  of  St.  Michael,  and  St.  Hilary ,  of  Eajier  and  the  Holy  Trinity,  even 
as  the  former  calualty  it  felf  was  wont  to  be  (in  parcel  meal)  brought  in 
and  anfwered  there. 
The  name  of     And  now  forafmuch  as  the  only  matter  and  fubjedt  about  which  this 
the  office,      farmer,  or  his  deputies,  are  employed,  is  to  rate  or  compound  the  fums  of 
money  payable  to  her  majefly,  for  the  alienation  of  lands  that  are  either 
made  without   licence,  or   to  be  made  by  licence,    (if  tiiey  be  holden   in 
chief,  )  or  to  pafs  for  common  recovery,  or  by  final  concord  to  be  levied, 
(though  they  be  not   fo  holden)  their  fervice   may  therefore    very   aptly 
and  agreeably  be  termed  the  office  of  compofitions  for  alienations.     Wiie- 
ther  the  advancement  of  her  majefly 's  commodity  in  this  part  of  her  pre- 
rogative, or  the  refpedt  of  private  lucre,  or  both,  were  the  firfl  motives 
thus   to  dilTever  this  member,  and    thereby  as  it  were  to  mayhem  the 
chancery,  it  is  neither  my  part  nor  purpofe  to  difpute. 
Thefcopeof     BuT  for  a  full  inftitution  of  the  fervice  as  it  novs^  flandeth,  howfoever 
''"j 'IjI^""^'*^*  fome  men  have  not  fpared  to  fpeak  hardly  thereof,  I  hold  worthy  my  la- 
thereof.        bour  to  fet  down  as  followeth. 

First,  That  thefe  fines,  exadled  for  fuch  alienations,  be  not  only  of 
the  greatefl  antiquity,  but  are  alfo  good  and  reafonable  in  themfclves : 
fecondly,  that  the  modern  and  prefent  exercife  of  this  office,  is  more  com- 
mendable than  was  the  former  ufage:  and  laflly,  that  as  her  majefly  hath 
received  great  profit  thereby,  fo  may  flie,  by  a  moderate  hand,  from  time 
to  time  reap  the  like,  and  that  without  juft  grief  to  any  of  her  fubjc(3:s. 
The  firft  part  As  the  lands  that  are  to  be  aliened,  be  either  immediately  holden  in 
chief,  or  not  ib  holden  of  the  queen :  fb  be  thefe  fines  or  fums  refpedtive- 
ly  of  two  fundry  forts.  For  upon  each  alienation  of  lands,  immediately 
held  of  her  majefty  in  chief,  the  fine  is  rated  here,  either  upon  the  licence 
before  the  alienation  is  made,  or  elfe  upon  the  pardon  when  it  is  made 
without  licence.  But  generally  for  every  final  concord  of  lands  to  be  le- 
vied upon  a  writ  of  covenant,  warrantia  chartae,  or  other  writ,  upon 
which  it  may  be  orderly  levied,  the  fum  is  rated  here  upon  the  original 
writ,  whether  the  lands  be  held  of  the  queen,  or  of  any  other  perfon  ;  if 
at  the  leall  the  lands  be  of  fuch  value,  as  they  may  yield  the  due  fine. 
And  likewife  for  every  writ  of  entry,  whereupon  a  common  recovery  is  to 
be  fuifered,  the  queen's  fine  is  to  be  rated  there  upon  the  writ  original, 
if  the  lands  comprifed  therein  be  held  of  her  by  the  tenure  of  her  prero- 
gative, that  is  to  fay,  in  chief,  or  of  her  royal  perfon. 
The  king's  So  that  I  am  hereby  inforced,  for  avoiding  of  confufion,  to  fpeak  fe- 
tenar.tin       verallv,  firfl  of  the  fines  for  alienation  of  lands  held  in  chief,   and  then  of 

chief  could  ,  ,.^  ,-.  r         i  r  •  ■      •         \  n-L  u         1    •  1 

never  alien    the  fines  upon  the  luing  forth   of  writs  origmal.     That  the  kmgs  tenant 
witliout  li-     \^  chief  could  not  in  ancient  time  alien  his  tenancy  without  the  king's 

1  E ill. f  1 2. licence;   it  appeareth  by    the  flatute  (i  £.111.  £•«/>.  1 2.)  where  it  is  thus 

written  j 
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written :  "  Whereas  divers  do  complain,  that  the  lands  (holden  of  the  king 
**  in  chief,  and  aliened  without  licence)  have  been  feized  into  the  king's 
"  hands  for  fiich  alienation,  and  holden  as  forfeit :  the  king  fhall  not 
"  hold  them  as  forfeit  in  fuch  a  cafe,  but  granteth  that  (upon  fuch  alie- 
"  nations)  there  (hall  be  reafonable  fines  taken  in  the  chancery  by  due 
"  procefs." 

So  that  it  is  hereby  proved,  that  before  this  ftatute,  the  offence  of  fuch 
alienation,  without  licence,  was  taken  to  be  fo  great,  that  the  tenant  did 
forfeit  the  land  thereby ;  and  confequently  that  he  found  great  favour 
there  by  this  flatute,  to  be  reafonably  lined  for  his  trefpafs. 

And  although  we  read  an  opinion,  20  lib.  Affif.  pari.  iy,&  26.  AJf.parL 
2y.  which  alfo  is  repeated  by  Hankf.  14  H.  A,  fol.  3.  in  which  year 
Magna  Charta  was  confirmed  by  him,  the  king's  tenant  in  chief  might  as 
freely  alien  his  lands  without  licence,  as  might  the  tenant  of  any  other 
lord  :  yet  forafmuch  as  it  appeareth  not  by  what  flatute  the  law  was  thea 
changed,  I  had  rather  believe  (with  old  judge  Thorpe,  and  late  juflice 
Stanford)  that  even  at  the  common  law,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  as 
from  the  beginning  of  our  tenures,  or  from  the  beginning  of  the  Englijh 
monarchy,  it  was  accounted  an  offence  in  the  king's  tenant  in  chief,  to 
alien  without  the  royal  and  exprefs  licence. 

And  I  am  fure,  that  not  only  upon  the  entring,  or  recording,  of  fuch 
a  line  for  alienation,  it  is  wont  to  be  faid  pro  tranfgrejjione  in  hac  parti 
faBa;  but  that  you  may  alfo  read  amongfl  the  records  in  the  tower 
(Fines  6  Hen.  Reg.  3.  Memh.  4.)  a  precedent  of  a  capias  in  manum  regis  ter- 
ras alienatas  fine  licentia  regis,  and  that  namely  of  the  manour  of  Co/?- 
kfcombe  in  Kent,  whereof  Robert  Cejlerton  was  then  the  king's  tenant  in 
chief.  But  were  it  that,  as  they  fay,  this  began  firfl  20  Hen.  III.  yet  it 
is  above  three  hundred  and  fixty  years  old,  and  of  equal  if  not  more  anti- 
quity than  Magjia  Charta  it  felf,  and  the  reft  of  our  moft  ancient  laws ; 
the  which  never  found  affurance  by  parliament,  until  the  time  of  King 
Kdija.  I.  who  may  be  therefore  worthily  called  our  Englip  Solon  or  Ly~ 
curgus. 

Now  therefore  to  proceed  to  the  reafon  and  equity  of  exadling  thefe The  fine  for 
fines  for  fuch  alienations,  it  ftandeth  thus :  when  the  king  (whom  our  lavv^''^"^''°"  '* 
underftandeth  to  have  been  at  the  firft  both  the  fupreme  lord  of  all  the  '"°''""^° 
perfons,  and  fole  owner  of  all  the  lands  within   his  dominions)  did  give 
lands  to  any  fubjeft  to  hold  them  of  himfelf,  as  of  his  crown   and  royal 
diadem,  he  vouchfafed  that  favour  upon  a  chofen  and  feledted  man,  not 
minding  that  any  other  Hiould,  (without  his  privity  and  good  liking)  be 
made  owner  of  the  fame.     And  therefore  his  gift  hath  this  fecret  inten- 
tion inclofed  within  it,  that  if  his  tenant  and  patentee  fhall  difpofe  of  the 
fame  without  his  kingly  affent  firft  obtained,  the  lands  fhall  revert  to  the 
king,  or  to  his  fucceffors,  that  firft  gave  them :  and  that  alfo  was  the  very 
caufe,  as  I  take  it,  why  they  were  anciently  feized  into  the  king's  hands 
as  forfeit  by  fuch  alienation,  until  the  making  of  the  faid  ftatute(i£^w.  III.) 
which  did  qualify  that  rigour  of  the  former  law. 

Neither  ought  this  to  feem  ftrange  in  the  cafe  of  the  king,  when 
every  common  fubjedl  (being  lord  of  lands  which  another  holdeth  of  him) 
ought  not  only  to  have  notice  given  unto  him  upon  every  alienation  of 
his  tenant,  but  fhall  (by  the  like  implied  intention)  re-have  the  lands  of 
his  tenants,  dying  without  heirs,  though  they  were  given  out  never  fo  many 

year» 
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years  agone,  and  have  pafled  through  the  hands  of  howfoever  many  and 
Itrange  poffeffors. 

Not  without  good  warrant  therefore,  faid  Mr.  Fitzherbert  in  his  Nai, 
Brev.Joh  147.    That  the  juftices  ought  not  wittingly  to  fuffer  any  fine  to  be 
levied  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  without  the  king's  licence.     And  as  this 
reafon  is  good  and  forcible,  fo  is  the  equity  and  moderation  of  the  fine  it 
felf  moil  open  and  apparent  ;   for  how  eafy  a  thing  is  it  to  redeem  a  for- 
feiture of  the  whole  lands  for  ever  with  the  profits  of  one  year,    by  the 
purchafe  of  a  pardon?    Or  otherwife,    how  tolerable  is  it  to  prevent  the 
charge  of  that  pardon,   with  the  only  coft  of  a  third  part  thereof,  timely 
and  beforehand  befl:owed  upon  a  licence  ? 
Theamlqui.       TOUCHING  the   king's  fines  accuftomably   paid  for  the  purchafing  of 
ty  and  mode,  writs  Original,  I  find  no  certain  beginning  of  them,  and  do  therefore  think 
"'on"wr  *^"o-  '■^^^'  ^'^^y  ^'^°  g^^^  ^P  with  the  chancery,  which  is  the  fiiop  wherein  they 
riginal.         be  forged  ;  or,  if  you  will,  with  the  firft  ordinary  jurifdidtion  and  delivery 
of  juftice  it  felf. 

For  when  as  the  king  had  erefted  his  courts  of  ordinary  refort,  for 
the  help  of  his  fubjedis  in  fuit  one  againft  another,  and  was  at  the  charge 
not  only  to  wage  juftice  and  their  miniiters,  but  alfo  to  appoint  places  and 
officers  for  fafe  cuflody  of  the  records  that  concerned  not  himfelf;  by 
which  means  each  man  might  boldly  both  crave  and  have  law  for  the 
prefent,  and  find  memorials  alfo  to  maintain  his  right  and  recovery,  for 
ever  after,  to  the  fingular  benefit  of  himfelf  and  all  his'  polterity  ;  it 
was  confonant  to  good  reafon,  that  the  benefited  fubjedl  fliould  render  fome 
fmall  portion  of  his  gain,  as  well  towards  the  maintenance  of  this  his  own 
fo  great  commodity,  as  for  the  fupportation  of  the  king's  expence,  and 
the  reward  of  the  labour  of  them  that  were  wholly  employed  for  his 
profit. 
Lml.34H.6.  An D  therefore  it  was  well  faid  by  L/Z/A'/o/z,  (34  iif.  6.  ^0/.  38.)  That  the 
fol.  38.  chancellor  oi  England  is  not  bound  to  make  writs,  without  his  due  fee  for 
.the  writing  and  leal  of  them.  And  that,  in  this  part  alfo,  you  may  have 
alTurance  of  good  antiquity,  it  is  extant  amongfl:  the  records  in  the  tower, 
2  H.  III.  Membr.b.  \.\id.x.  Simon  Hales  and  others  gave  unto  him  their  king, 
Zimim  palfredum  pro  fianmonendo  Richardo  jilio  &  hacrede  Willielmi  de 
Hanred  quod  tetieat  fi?iem  faBiun  coram  jiifticiariis  apud  Northampton,  inter 
diSltim  Willielmum  &  patrem  dicli  kxx\o\^\de  feodo  in  Barton.  And  be- 
fides  that  (in  Oblatis  de  ann.  i,  2,  ^  7.  regis  Johannis)  fines  were  diverfly 
paid  to  the  king  upon  the  purchafing  writs  of  mort  d'aunceifor,  dower,  pone, 
to  remove  pleas  for  inquifitions,  trial  by  juries,  writs  of  fundry  fummons, 
and  other  more. 

Hereof  then  it  is,  that  upon  every  writ  procured  for  debt  or  damage, 
amounting  to  forty  pounds  or  more,  a  noble,  that  is,  {x'ii  fliillings  and  eight 
pence,  is,  and  ufually  hath  been  paid  to  fine.  And  fo  for  every  hundred 
marks  more  a  noble  j  and  likewife  upon  every  wric  called  "^  praecipe  of  lands, 
exceeding  the  yearly  value  of  forty  fliillings,  a  noble  is  given  to  a  fine ;  and 
for  every  other  five  marks  by  year ;  moreover  another  noble,  as  it  is  fet 
-o  Rich.  II.  ^°^^^  ^°  Rich.  11.  (abridged  both  by  juftice  Fitzherbert^  and  jullice  Brooke  \) 
and  may  alfo  appear  in  the  old  Natiira  brevium,  and  the  regifter,  which 
have  a  proper  writ  of  deceipt,  formed  upon  the  cafe,  where  a  man  did 
(in  the  name  of  another)  purchafe  fuch  a  writ  in  the  chancery  without 
his  knowledge  and  confent. 

And 
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And  herein  the  writ  of  right  is  excepted  and  pafleth  freely;  not  for 
fear  of  the  words  in  Magna  Chart  a,  Niilli  'uendemus  juftitiam  vei  reBum, 
as  fome  do  phantafy,  but  rather  becaufe  it  is  rarely  brought ;  and  then 
aU'b  bought  dearly  enough  without  fuch  a  fine,  for  that  the  trial  may  be 
by  battel  to  the  great  hazard  of  the  champion. 

The  like  exemption  hath  the  writ  to  enquire  of  a  man's  death,  which 
alfo,  by  the  twenty-fixth  chapter  of  that  Mag fia  Charta,  mult  be  granted 
freely,  and  without  giving  any  thing  for  it:  which  laft  I  do  rather  note, 
becaufe  it  may  be  well  gathered  thereby,  that  even  then  all  thofe  other 
writs  did  lawfully  anfwer  their  due  fines:  for  otherwife  the  like  prohibition 
would  have  been  publiftied  againft  them,  as  was  in  this  cafe  of  the  inqui- 
fition  it  felf. 

I  SEE  no  need  to  maintain  the  mediocrity  and  eafinefs  of  this  laft  fort 
of  fine,  which  in  lands  exceedeth  not  the  tenth  part  of  one  year's  value, 
and  in  goods  the  two  hundredth  part  of  the  thing  that  is  demanded  by 
the  writ. 

Neither  hath  this  office  of  ours  *  originally  to  meddle  with  the  fines*  ^'V^'.  <"• 
of  any  other  original  writs,   than  of  fuch  only  as  whereupon  a  fine  or  con- ^jl^fji^'^jj^" 
cord  may  be  had  and  levied  ;  which  is  commonly    the   writ  of  covenant,  p^rt  items  to 
and  rarely  any  other.     For  we  deal  not  with  the  fine  of  the  writ  of  entry  ^^^"""'"^^ 
of  lands  holden  in  chief,  as  due  upon  the  original   writ  it  felf;   but  only 
as  payable  in  the  nature  of  a  licence  for  the  alienation,  for  which  the  third 
part  of  the  yearly  rent  is  anfwered;  as  the  ftatutc  32  -H.  VIII.  cap.  i.  hath 
fpecified,  giving  the  diredlion  for  it;  albeit  now  lately  the  writs  of  entry 
be  made  parcel  of  the  parcel  ferm  alfo ;    and  therefore   I  will  here  clofe 
up  the  firlt  part,  and  unfold  the  fecond. 

Before  the  inflitution  of  this  ferm  and  ofiice,  no  writ  of  covenant  The  fecond 
for  the  levying  any  final  concord,  no  writ  of  entry  for  the  fufi'ering  ofany  P"' °^  *'^'® 
common  recovery  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  no  doquet  for  licence  to  alien, 
nor  warrant  for  pardon  of  alienation  made,  could  be  purchafed  and  gotten 
without  an  oath  called  an  affidavit,  therein  firft  taken  either  before  fome  ah  fines 
juflice  of  aflize,  or  mafter  of  the  chancery,  for  the  true  difcovery  of  the  "pon  oath, 
yearly  value  of  the  lands  comprifed  in  every  of  the  fame  :  in  which  doing, 
if  amanihall  confider  on  the  one  fide  the  care  and   feverity  of  the  law, 
that  would  not  be   fatisfied  without  an  oath ;  and   on  the  other  fide  the 
aflurance  of  the  truth  to  be  had  by  fo  religious  an  affirmation  as  an  oath  is, 
he  will  eafily  believe  that  nothing  could  be  added  unto  that  order,  either 
for  the  ready  difpatch  of  the  fubjecl,  or  for  the  uttermoft  advancement  of 
the  king's  profit.     But  quid  verba  audiam,  cum  faSla  -videatn  ?  Much  peril 
to  the  fwearer,  and  little  good  to  our  fovereign   hath  enlued  thereof.     For 
on  the  one  fide  the  juftices   of  aflize  were  many  times  abufed  by  their 
clerks,  that  preferred  the  recognitions  of  final  concords  taken  in  their  cir- 
cuit ;  and  the  mailers  of  the  chancery  were  often  overtaken  by  the  fraud 
of  folicitors  and  attorneys,  that  followed  their  clients  caufes  here  at  JVeft- 
minjler  ;  and  on  the  other  fide  light  and  lewd  perfons,  efpecially,  that  the 
exadlor  of  the  oath  did  neither  ufe  exhortation,  nor  examining  of  them  for 
taking  thereof,  were  as  eafily  fuborned  to  make  an  affidavit  for  money,  as 
poft-horfes  and  hackneys  are  taken  to  hire  in  Canterbury  and  Dover  way  : 
infomuch  that  it  was  ufual  for  him  that  dwelt  in  Soutbwark,  Sboreditch,  or 
Tothil'Jireet,  to  depofe  the  yearly  rent  or  valuation  of  lands  lying  in  the 
north,  the  wefl,  or  other  remote  part  of  the  realm,   where  either  he  never 
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was  at  all,  or  whence  he  came  (o  young,  that  little  could  he  tell  wliat 
the  matter  meaned  :  And  thus  conjuetudinem  pcccandi  fecit  multitudo  pcc- 
cantiurn.  For  the  removing  of  which  corruption,  and  of  fome  others 
whereof  I  have  long  fince  particularly  heard,  it  was  thought  good  that 
the  juftice  of  affize  fliould  be  entreated  to  have  a  more  vigilant  eye  upon 
their  clerks  writing;  and  that  one  fpecial  mafter  of  the  chancery  Ihould 
be  appointed  to  relide  in  this  office,  and  to  take  the  oaths  concerning  the 
matters  that  come  hither ;  who  might  not  only  rejedt  fuch  as  for  jufl: 
caufes  were  unmeet  to  be  fworn,  but  might  alfo  inflrud:  and  admonifli 
in  the  weight  of  an  oath,  thofe  others  that  are  fit  to  pafs  and  perform  it : 
and  forafmuch  as  thereby  it  muft  needs  fall  out  very  often,  that  either 
there  was  no  man  ready  and  at  hand  that  could  with  knowledge  and  good 
confcience  undertake  the  oath,  or  elfe  that  fuch  honeft  perfons  as  were 
prefent,  and  did  right  well  know  the  yearly  value  of  the  lands,  would 
rather  chufe  and  agree  to  pay  a  reafonable  fine  without  any  oath,  than  to 
adventure  the  uttermoft,  which,  by  the  taking  of  their  oath,  muft  come  to 
light  and  difcovery :  It  was  alfo  provided,  that  the  fermour,  and  the  de- 
puties, Ihould  have  power  to  treat,  compound  and  agree  with  fuch,  and 
fo  not  exadl  any  oath  at  all  of  them. 

How  much  this  fort  of  finance  hath  been  increafed  by  this  new  device, 
I  will  rcferve  (as  I  have  already  plotted  it)  for  the  lall  part  of  this  dif- 
courfe:  but  in  the  mean  while  I  am  to  note  firft,  that  the  fear  of  com- 
mon perjury,  growing  by  a  daily  and  over-ufual  acquaintance  with  an 
oath,  by  little  and  little  razeth  out  that  moft  reverend  and  religious  opi- 
nion thereof,  which  ought  to  be  planted  in  our  hearts,  is  hereby  for  a 
great  part  cut  oft'"  and  clean  removed :  then  that  the  fubjedt  yieldeth  little 
or  nothing  more  now  than  he  did  before,  confidering  that  the  money 
which  was  wont  to  be  faved  by  the  former  corrupt  fwearing,  wasnotfaved 
unto  him,  but  loft  to  her  majefty  and  him,  and  found  only  in  the  purfe 
of  the  clerk,  attorney,  folicitor,  or  other  follower  of  the  fuit:  and  laftly, 
that  the  client,  befides  the  benefit  of  retaining  a  good  confcience  in  the 
paflage  of  this  his  bufinefs,  hath  alfo  this  good  afiiirance,  that  he  is  always 
a  gainer,  and  by  no  means  can  be  at  any  lofs,  as  feeing  well  enough,  that 
if  the  compofition  be  over-hard  and  heavy  for  him,  he  may  then,  at  his 
pleafure,  relieve  himfelf  by  recourfe  to  his  oath ;  which  alfo  is  no  more 
than  the  ancient  law  and  cuftom  of  the  realm  hath  required  at  his  hands. 
And  the  felf-fame  thing  is  moreover  (that  I  may  fhortly  deliver  it  by  the 
way)  not  only  a  fingular  comfort  to  the  executioners  of  this  office,  a 
pleafant  feafoning  of  all  the  fowr  of  their  labour  and  pains,  when  they 
Ihall  confider  that  they  cannot  be  guilty  of  the  doing  of  any  oppreffion  or 
wrong  ;  but  it  is  alfo  a  moft  necellary  inftrudlion  and  document  for  them, 
that  even  as  her  majefty  hath  made  them  diipenfators  of  this  her  royal 
favour  towards  her  people,  fo  it  behoveth  them  to  fliew  themfelves  pere- 
*  This  paf-  gfinatoreSy  even  and  equal  diftributers  of  the  fame  ;  and  (as  that  moft  ho- 
fage  afcer-  Hourablc  lord  and  reverend  fage  counfellor,  the  *late  lord  Burleigh,  late  lord 
uins  the  date  jj-eafurer,  faid  to  my  felf )  to  deal  it  out  with  wifdom  and  good  dexterity 
ting.  towards  all  the  forts  of  her  loving  fubjedls. 

The  part  of       Bu T  now  that  it  may  yet  more  particularly  appear   what  is  the  fum  of 

«ach  officer,   jj^jg  pg^  building,  and  by  what  joints  and  finews  the  lame   is   raifed  and 

knit  together,  I  muft  let  you  know,  that  befides   the   fermours    deputies 

(which  at  this  day  be  three  in  number,)  and  befides  the  dodlor  of  whom 
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I  fpake,  there  is  alfo  a  receiver,  who  alone  handleth  the  moneys,  and  three 
clerks,  that  be  employed  feverally,  as  anon  you  flrall  perceive;  andbythefe 
perfons  the  whole  proceeding  in  this  charge  is  thus  performed. 

If  the  recognition  or  acknowledgment  of  a  final  concord  upon  any  writ  Proceeding 
of  covenant  finally,  for  fo  we  call  that  which  containeth  lands  above  the"P°"^'i"- 
yearly  value  of  forty  fliillings,  and  all  others  we  term  unfinable,  be  taken  by 
jiiftice  of  affize,  or  by  the  chief  juftice  of  the  common  plea,  and  the  yearly 
value  of  thofe  lands  be  alfo  declared  by  affidavit  made  before  the  fame  ju- 
flicej  then  is  the  recognition  and  value,  figned  with  the  hand-writing  of  that 
juftice,  carried  by  the  curfitor  in  chancery  for  that  fliire  where  thole  lands 
do  lie,  and  by  him  is  a  writ  of  covenant  thereupon  drawn  and  ingrofi'ed 
in  parchment ;  which  (having  the  fame  value  indorfed  on  the  backfide 
thereof)  is  brought,  together  with  the  faid  paper  that  doth  warrant  it,  into 
this  office :  and  there  firfl  the  dod:or,  conferring  together  the  paper  and 
writ,  indorfeth  his  name  upon  that  writ,  clofe  underneath  the  value  there- 
of :  then  forafmuch  as  the  valuation  thereof  is  already  made,  that  writ  is 
delivered  to  the  receiver,  who  taketh  the  fum  of  money  that  is  due,  after 
the  rate  of  that  yearly  value,  and  indorfeth  the  payment  thereof  upon  the 
fame  writ  accordingly  :  this  done,  the  fame  writ  is  brought  to  the  fecond 
clerk,  who  entereth  it  into  a  feveral  book,  kept  only  for  final  writs  of  co- 
venant, together  with  the  yearly  value,  and  the  rate  of  the  money  paid, 
with  the  name  of  the  party  that  made  the  affidavit,  and  of  the  juftice 
that  took  it ;  and  at  the  foot  of  that  writ  maketh  a  fecret  mark  of  his 
faid  entry :  laftly,  that  writ  is  delivered  to  the  deputies,  who  feeing  that 
all  the  premifles  be  orderly  performed,  do  alfo  indorfe  their  own  names 
upon  the  fame  writ  for  teftimony  of  the  money  received.  Thus  paffeth  it 
from  this  office  to  the  cujlos  breviiiniy  from  him  to  the  queen's  filver,  then 
to  the  chirographer  to  be  engrofled,  and  fo  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  court. 
But  if  no  affidavit  be  already  made  touching  the  value,  then  is  the  writ 
of  covenant  brought  firft  to  the  deputies  ready  drawn  and  ingroffed  :  and 
then  is  the  value  made  either  by  compofition,  had  with  them  without  any 
oath,  or  elfe  by  oath  taken  before  the  dodlor ;  if  by  compulfion,  then  one 
of  the  deputies  fetteth  down  the  yearly  value  (fo  agreed  upon)  at  the  foot 
of  the  backfide  of  the  writ :  which  value  the  doftor  caufeth  one  of  the 
clerks  to  write  on  the  top  of  the  backfide  of  the  writ,  (as  the  curfitor  did 
in  the  former ;)  and  after  that  the  dodlor  indorfeth  his  own  name  under- 
neath it,  and  fo  pafiTeth  it  through  the  hands  of  the  receiver  of  the  clerk 
that  maketh  the  entry,  and  of  the  deputies  as  the  former  writ  did.  But 
if  the  valuation  be  made  by  oath  taken  before  the  dodor,  then  caufeth  he 
the  clerk  to  indorfe  that  value  accordingly,  and  then  alfo  fubfcribeth  he 
his  name  as  before ;  and  fo  the  writ  taketh  the  fame  courfe  through  the 
office  that  the  others  had. 

And  this  is  the  order  for  writs  of  covenant  that  be  finable;  the  like  Proceeding 
whereof  was  at  the  firfl;  obferved,  in  the  paffing  of  writs  of  entry  of  lands  ^P""  "'""*' 
holden  in  chief:  faving  that  they  be  entered  into  another  book,  efpecially 
appointed  for  them  and  for  licences  and  pardons  of  alienations ;  and  the 
like  is  now  feverally  done  with  the  writs  of  entry  of  lands  not  fo  holden  : 
which  writs  of  covenant  or  entry  not  finable,  thus  it  is  done  :  an  affidavit 
is  made  either  before  fome  fuch  juftice,  or  before  the  faid  dodor,  that  the 
lands,  comprifed  in  the  writ,  be  not  worth  above  forty  fhillings  by  the  year, 
to  be  taken.  And  albeit  now  here  can  be  no  compofition,  fince  the  queen 
is  to  have  no  fine  at  all  for  unfinable  writs,  yet  doth  the  dodtor  indorfe  his 
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name,  and  caufe  the  youngeft,  or  third  clerk,  both  to  make  entry  of  the 
writ  into  a  third  book,  purpofely  kept  for  thole  only  writs,  and  alfo  to 
indorfe  it  thus,  finis  nidlus:  That  done,  it  recciveth  the  names  of  the  de- 
puties, indorfed  as  before,  and  fo  paffeth  hence  to  the  cujios  breviiim  as 
the  reft.  Upon  every  doquet  for  licence  of  alienation,  or  warrant  for  par- 
don of  alienation,  the  party  is  likewile  at  liberty  either  to  compound  with 
the  deputies,  or  to  m.ake  affidavit  touching  the  yearly  value  ;  which  being 
known  once  and  fet  down,  the  dodlor  fubfcribeth  his  name,  the  receiver 
takeththe  money  after  the  due  rate  and  proportion  ;  the  fecond  clerk  en- 
tereth  the  doquet  or  warrant  into  the  book  that  is  proper  for  them,  and 
for  the  writs  of  entry,  with  a  notice  alfo,  whether  it  paffeth  by  oath  or 
by  compofition  :  then  do  the  deputies  fign  it  with  their  hands,  and  fo  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  deputy  of  Mr.  Bacon,  clerk  of  the  licences,  whofe  charge  it 
is  to  procure  the  hand  of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  confequently  the  great 
feal  for  every  fuch  licence  or  pardon. 

There  it  remaineth  untouched,  the  order  that  is  for  the  mean  profits  ; 
for  which  alfo  there  is  an  agreement  made  here  u'hen  it  is  difcovered,  that 
any  alienation  hath  been  made  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  without  the  queen's 
licence  ;  and  albeit  that  in  the  other  cafes,  one  whole  year's  profit  be  com- 
monly payable  upon  fuch  a  pardon,  yet  where  the  alienation  is  made  by 
devife  in  a  laft  will  only,  the  third  part  of  thefe  profits  is  there  demand- 
able,  by  Ipecial  provifion  thereof  made  in  the  ftatute  34  H.  VIII.  c.  5.  but 
yet  every  way  the  yearly  profits  of  the  lands  fo  aliened  without  licence,  and 
loft  even  from  the  time  of  the  writ  oi  fcire  facias,  or  inquifition  there- 
upon returned  into  the  exchequer,  until  the  time  that  the  party  fhall  come 
hither  to  fue  forth  his  charter  of  pardon  for  that  offence. 

In  which  part  the  fubjedt  hath  in  time  gained  double  eafe  of  two  weigh- 
ty burdens,  that  in  former  ages  did  grievoufly  prefs  him  :  the  one  before 
the  inftitution  of  this  office,  and  the  other  fithence  ;  for  in  ancient  time, 
and  of  right,  (as  it  is  adjudged  46  £.  III.  Fitzh.forfait  18.)  the  mean  pro- 
fits were  precisely  anfwered  after  the  rate  and  proportion  per  diem,  evea 
from  the  time  of  the  alienation  made.  Again,  whereas  before  the  receipt 
of  them  in  this  office,  they  were  affcffed  by  the  affidavit  from  the  time  of 
the  inquifition  found,  or  J'cire  facias  returned,  now  not  fo  much  at  any- 
time as  the  one  half,  and  many  times  not  the  fixth  part  of  them  is  ex- 
adled.  Here  therefore,  above  the  reft,  is  great  neceffity  to  fliew  favour 
and  merciful  dealing  :  becaufe  it  many  times  happeneth,  that  either  through 
the  remote  dwelling  of  the  party  from  the  lands,  or  by  the  negligence  or 
evil  practice  of  under-fheriffs  and  their  bailiffs,  the  owner  hath  incurred 
the  forfeiture  of  eight  or  ten  years  whole  profits  of  his  lands,  before  he 
Cometh  to  the  knowledge  of  the  procefs  that  runneth  againft  him  :  other 
times  an  alienation  made  without  licence  is  difcovered,  when  the  prefent 
owner  of  the  lands  is  altogether  ignorant,  that  his  lands  be  holden  in 
chief  at  all :  other  times  alfo  fome  man  concludeth  himfelf  to  have  luch 
a  tenure  by  his  own  fuing  forth  of  a  fpecial  writ  of  livery,  or  by  cauflefe 
procuring  a  licence,  or  pardon,  for  his  alienation,  when  in  truth  the  lands 
be  not  either  holden  at  all  of  her  majefty,  or  not  holden  in  chief,  but  by 
a  mean  tenure  in  focage,  or  by  knight's  fervice  at  the  moft.  In  which 
cafes,  and  the  like,  if  the  extremity  fliould  be  rigouroufly  urged  and  taken, 
efpecially  where  the  years  be  many,  the  party  fliould  be  driven  to  his  ut- 
ter overthrow,  to  make  half  a  purchafe,  or  more,  of  his  own  proper  land 
and  living. 

About 
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About  the  difcovery  of  the  tenure  in  chief,  following  of  procefs  for  The  chief 
fuch  alienation  made,  as   alfo  about  the  calling  upon   flieriifs  for  their  ac-  '^ "  ' 
counts,  and  the  bringing  in  of  the  parties  by  feizure  of  their  lands:  there- 
fore the  firil:  and  principal  clerk  in  this  office,  of  whom  I  had  not  before 
;iny  caufe  to  fpeak,  is  chiefly  and  in  a  manner  wholly  occupied  and  fet  on 
work.     Now  if  it  do  at  any  time  happen  (as  notwithftanding  the  befl  en- 
deavour it  may  and  doth  happen)  that  the  procefs,   howfoever  colourably 
awarded,  hath  not  hit  the  very  mark  whereat  it  was  diredted,  but  happily 
calleth  upon  feme  man  who  is  not  of  right  to  be  charged  vs'ith  the  tenure 
in  chief,  that  is  objedled  againft ;  then  is  he,  upon    oath   and  other  good 
evidence,  to  receive  his   difcharge  under  the   hands  of  the  deputies,  but  The  dif- 
with  a  quoufque,  and  with  fahojiire  dominae.    Ufage  and  deceivable  manner  charge  cf 
of  awarding  procefs  cannot  be  avoided,  efpecially  where  a  man  (having  in  hoJdeth^not 
Ibme  one  place  both  lands  holden  in  chief,  and  other  lands  not  fo  holden)  inchiefwhea 
alienetli  the  lands  not  holden  :  feeing  that  it  cannot  appear   by  record  nor  ^^  "  ^^^^ 
otherwife,  without  the  exprefs  declaration  and  evidences  of  the  party  him- 
felf,  whether  they  be  the  lame  lands  that  be  holden  or  others.     And  there- 
fore albeit  the  party  grieved  thereby,    may  have  fome  reafon  to  complain 
of  an  untrue  charge,  yet  may  he  not  well   call  it  an  unjuft  vexation  ;  but 
ought  rather  to  look  upon  that  eafe,   which  in  this  kind  of  proceeding  he 
hath  found,  where,  befidcs  his  labour,  he  is  not  to  expend  above  two  and 
twenty  fliillings  in  the  whole  charge,  in  comparifon  of  that  toil,  coft  and 
care,  which  he  in  the  cafe  was  wont  to  fuftain  by  the   writ   of  certiorari 
in   the   exchequer;  wherein,  belides  all  his  labour,  it  did  coft  him  fifty 
ihillings  at  the  leaft,  and  fometimes  twice  fo  much,  before  he  could  find 
the  means  to  be  delivered. 

Thus  have  I  run  through  the  whole  order  of  this  pradlice,  in  the  open  Po'i.'^y  fo' 
time  of  the  term;  and  that  the  more  particularly  and  at  full,  to  the  end  cJ°'  '"io„^ 
that  thereby  thefe  things  enfuing,  might  the  more  fully  appear,  and  plain- 
ly bewray  themfelves :  firft,  that  this  prefent  manner  of  exercifing  of  this 
office,  hath  fo  many  teftimonies,  interchangeable  warrants,  and  counterrol- 
ments,  whereof  each,  running  through  the  hands  and  refting  in  the  pow- 
er of  fo  many  feveral  perfons,  is  fufficient  to  argue  and  convince  all  man- 
ner of  fahhood  ;  fo  as  with  a  general  confpiracy  of  all  thofe  officers  toge- 
ther, it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  contrive  any  deceit  therein  :  a  right,  an- 
cient and  found  policy,  whereupon  both  the  order  of  the  accounts  in  the 
exchequer,  and  of  the  affairs  of  her  majefty's  own  houfliold  are  fo  ground- 
ed and  built,  that  the  infedlion  of  an  evil  mind  in  fome  one  or  twain, 
cannot  do  any  great  harm,  unlefs  the  reft  of  the  company  be  alfo  poifoned 
by  their  contagion.  And  furely,  as  Cicero  faid.  Nullum  eft  tarn  dejperatum 
collegium,  in  quo  non  unus  emultii  fit  Jana  mente  praeditus.  Secondly,  that 
here  is  great  ufe  both  of  difcretion,  learning  and  integrity:  of  difcretion, 
I  fay,  for  examining  the  degrees  of  favour,  which  ought  to  be  imparted 
diverfly,  and  for  difcerning  the  valuations  of  lands,  not  in  one  place  or 
{hire,  but  in  each  county  and  corner  of  the  realm;  and  that  not  of  one 
fort  or  quality,  but  of  every  kind,  nature  and  degree  :  for  a  tafte  whereof,  ratel  ju(iiL° 
and  to  the  end  that  all  due  quality  of  rates  be  not  fuddenly  charged  with  able. 
infidelity,  and  condemned  for  corruption  ;  it  is  note  worthy,  that  favour 
is  here  fometimes  right  worthily  beftowed,  not  only  in  a  general  regard  of 
the  perfon,  by  which  every  man  ought  to  have  a  good  pennyworth  of  his  The  perfon. 
own,  but  more  efpecially  alfo  and  with  much  diftinftion  :  for  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  a  counfellour  of  ftate,  a  judge  of  the   land,  an  officer  that  la- 
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boureth  in  furtherance  of  the  tenure,  or  a  poor  perfon  are  not,  as  I  think, 
to  be  meafured  by  the  common  yard,  but  by  the  pole  of  fpecial  grace  and 
dilpenfation  :  fuch  as  ferved  in  the  wars,  have   been  permitted,  by   many 
ftatutes,   to  ahen  their  lands  of  this  tenure,  without   fuing  out  of  any  li- 
cence.    All  thofe  of  the  chancery  have  claimed  and  taken  the  privilege  to 
p:ifs  their  writs  without  fine;  and  yet  therefore  do  ftill    look    to  be  eafily 
fined:  vea,  the  favourites  in  court,  and  as  many  as  ferve  the  queen  in  or- 
dinary, take  it  unkindly  if  they  have  not  more  than  market  meafure. 
Again,  the  confideration  of  the  place  or  county  where  the  lands  do  lie, 
e  p  ace.     ^^^^  juftly  caufe  the  rate   or  valuation  to  be  the  more  or  lefs  :  for  as  the 
writs  do  commonly  report  the  land  by  numbers  of  acres,  and  as  it  is  al- 
lowable, for  the  elche wing  of  fome  dangers,  that  thofe  numbers  do  exceed 
the  very  content  and  true  quantity  of  the  lands  themfelves  ;  fo  in  fome 
counties  they  are  not  much  acquainted  with  admeafurement  by  acre  :  and 
thereby,  for  the  moft  part,  the  writs  of  thofe  fhires  and  counties  do  con- 
tain twice  or  thrice  lo  many  acres  more  than  the  land  hath.     In  fome 
places  the  lands  do  lie  open  in  common  fields,  and  be  not  fo  valuable  as    m 
if  they  were  inclofed  :  And  not  only   in  one  and  the   fame  Ibire,  but  alfo    M 
within  the  felf-iame  lordfliip,  parifli  or  hamlet,  lands  have  their  divers  de-    ^ 
grees  of  value,  through  the  diverfityof  their  fertility  orbarrennefs  :  where- 
in how  great  odds  and  variety  there  is,  he  fliall  fooneft  find,    that  will 
examine  it  by  his  own  iTcill  in  whatfoever  place  that  he  knoweth  beft. 

Moreover,  fome  lands  be  more  changeable  than  others  are,  refpeft- 
ing  either  the  tenure,  as  knights  fervice,  and  the  tenure  in  chief,  or  in  re- 
gard of  defence  againft  the  fca  and  great  rivers  ;  as  for  their  lying  near  to 
the  borders  of  the  realm,  or  becaufe  of  great  and  continual  purveyances 
that  are  made  upon  them,  or  fuch  like. 

And  in  fome  counties,  as  namely  weftward,  their  yearly  rents,  by  which 
moft  commonly  their  value  to  her  majefty  is  accounted,  are  not  to  this 
day  improved  at  all,  the  landlords  making  no  lefs  gain  by  fines  and  in- 
comes, than  there  is  raifed  in  other  places  by  inhancement  of  rents. 
The  manner  The  manner  and  forts  of  the  conveyance  of  the  land  it  felf,  is  likewife 
rlnce^^*^"  Variable,  and  therefore  deferveth  a  divers  confideration  and  value  :  for  in 
a  pardon  one  whole  year's  value,  together  with  the  mean  rates  thereof,  is 
due  to  be  paid;  which  ought  therefore  to  be  more  favourably  aflcHed, 
than  where  but  a  third  part  of  one  year's  rent,  as  in  a  licence  or  writ  of 
entry,  or  where  only  a  tenth  part,  as  in  a  writ  of  covenant,  is  to  be  de- 
manded. 

A  licence  alfo  and  a  pardon  are  to  pafs  the  charges  of  the  great  feal,  to 
the  which  the  bargain  and  fale,  the  fine  and  recovery  are  not  fubjedt. 
Sometimes  upon  one  only  alienation  and  change,  the  purchafer  is  to  pafs 
both  licence,  fine  and  recovery,  and  is  for  this  multiplicity  of  payments 
more  to  be  favoured,  than  he  which  bringeth  but  one  fingle  pay  for  all 
his  afiTurance, 

Moreover,  it  is  very  often  feen  that  the  fame  land  fufFereth  fundry 
tranfmutationsof  owners  within  one  term,  or  other  fmall  compafs  oi  time; 
by  which  return  much  profit  cometh  to  her  majefty,  though  the  party  feel 
of  fome  favour  in  that  doing. 
The  end  of  NEITHER  is  it  of  fmall  moment  in  this  part,  to  behold  to  what  end 
conveyances.  ^|^g  conveyances  of  land  be  delivered  :  feeing  that  fometimes  it  is  only  to 
eftablifli  the  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  owner  and  his  poflerity,  without 
any  alienation  and  change  of  poflTeflion  to  be  made  :   fometimes  a  fine  is 
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levied  only  to  make  good  a  leafe  for  years,  or  to  pafs  an  eftate  for  life,  up- 
on which  no  yearly  rent  is  referved ;  or  to  grant  ;i  reverlion,  or  remain- 
der, expedlant  upon  a  leafe,  or  eftate,  that  yieldeth  no  rent.  Sometime 
the  land  is  given  in  mortgage  only,  with  full  intention  to  be  redeemed 
within  one  year,  fix  months,  or  a  lefler  time.  Many  affurances  do  alfo 
pafs  to  godly  and  charitable  ufes  alone  ;  and  it  happeneth  not  feldom, 
that,  to  avoid  the  yearly  oath,  for  averment  of  the  continuance  of  fome 
eftate  for  life,  which  is  eigne,  and  not  fubjeft  to  forfeiture  for  the  aliena- 
tion that  Cometh  after  it,  the  party  will  ofter  to  fue  a  pardon  uncompelled 
before  the  time  ;  in  all  which  fome  mitigation  of  the  uttermoft  value  may 
well  and  worthily  be  offered,  the  rather  for  that  the  ftatute  (i  £.  III.  jg uj  ^  ,2 
cap.  12.)  willeth,  that  in  this  fervice  generally,  a  reafonable  fine  fhall  be 
taken. 

Lastly,  error,  mifclaim  and  forgetfulnefs,  do  now  and  then  become  Error  and 
fuitors  for  fome  remiffion  of  extream  rigour  :  for  I  have  fundry  times  ob-  mi^laking. 
ferved,  that  an  aflurance,  being  pafled  through  for  a  competent  fine,  hath 
come  back  again  by  reafon  of  fome  overfight,  and  the  party  hath  vo- 
luntarily repaired  it  within  a  while  after.  Sometime  the  attorney,  or  fol- 
lower of  the  caufe,  unfkilfully  thrufteth  into  the  writ,  both  the  uttermoft 
quantity,  or  more,  of  the  land,  and  the  full  rent  alfo  that  is  given  for  it: 
or  elfe  fetteth  down  an  entierty,  where  but  a  moiety,  a  third  or  fourth 
part  only  was  to  be  pafled,  or  caufeth  a  bargain  and  fale  to  be  enrolled, 
when  nothing  pafled  thereby  ;  becaufe  a  fine  had  transferred  the  land  be- 
fore :  or  elfe  enrolleth  it  within  the  fix  months;  whereas,  before  the  end 
of  thofe  months,  the  land  was  brought  home  to  the  firft  owner,  by  repay- 
ment of  the  money  for  which  it  was  engaged.  In  which  and  many  other 
like  cafes,  the  client  will  rather  chufe  to  give  a  moderate  fine  for  the  alie- 
nation fo  recharged,  than  to  undertake  a  coftly  plea  in  the  exchequer,  for 
reformation  of  that  which  was  done  amifs.  I  take  it  for  a  venial  fault 
alfo  to  vouchfafe  a  pardon,  after  the  rate  and  proportion  of  a  licence,  to 
him  that  without  fraud  or  evil  mind,  hath  flipped  a  term  or  two  months, 
by  forgetting  to  purchafe  his  licence. 

Much  more  could  I  fay  concerning  this  unblameable  inequality  of  fines 
and  rates;  but  as  I  meant  only  to  give  an  efl'ay  thereof,  fo  not  doubting 
but  that  this  may  ftand,  both  for  the  fatisfadtion  of  fuch  as  be  indifferent, 
and  for  the  difcharge  of  us  that  be  put  in  truft  with  the  fervice,  wherein 
no  doubt  a  good  difcretion  and  dexterity  ought  to  be  uled,  I  refort  to  the 
place  where  I  left,  affirming  that  there  is  in  this  employment  of  ours 
great  ufe  of  good  learning  alfo,  as  well  to  diftinguifti  the  manifold  forts 
of  tenures  and  eftates;  to  make  conftrudlion  of  grants,  conveyances  and 
wills,  and  to  found  the  validity  of  inquifitions,  liveries,  licences  and  par- 
dons: as  alfo  to  decipher  the  manifold  flights  and  fubtilties  that  are  daily 
offered  to  defraud  her  majefty  in  this  her  moft  ancient  and  due  preroga- 
tive, and  finally  to  handle  many  other  matters,  which  this  purpofe  will 
not  permit  me  to  recount  at  large. 

Lastly,  here  is  need,  as  I  faid,  of  integrity  throughout  the  whole 
labour  and  practice,  as  without  the  which  both  the  former  learning  and 
difcretion  are  no  better  than  armata  nequitia,  and  nothing  elfe  but  detefta- 
ble  craft  and  double  villany. 

And  now  as  you  have  feen  that  thefe  clerks  want  not  their  full  talk  of 
labour  during  the  time  of  the  open  term,  fo  is  there  for  them  whereupon 
to  be  occupied  in  the  vacation  alfo. 

For 
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For  whereas  alienations  of  lands,  holden  by  the  tenure  of  prerogative, 
be  continually  made,  and  that  by  many  and  divers  ways,  whereof  all  are 
not,  at  the  firft,  to  be  found  of  record;  and  yet  for  the  moft  part  do 
come  to  be  recorded  in  the  end  :  the  clerks  of  this  otHce  do  in  the  time 
of  the  vacation,  repair  to  the  rolls  and  records,  as  well  of  the  chancery 
and  king's  bench,  as  of  the  common  pleas  and  exchequer,  whence  they 
extradl  notes  not  only  of  inquifitions,  common  recoveries,  and  indentures 
of  bargains  and  fales,  that  cannot  but  be  of  record,  but  aUb  of  fuch  feoff- 
ments, exchanges,  gifts  by  will,  and  indentures  of  covenants  to  raife  ufcs 
of  lands  holden  in  chief,  as  are  firft  made  in  the  country  without  matter 
of  record,  and  come  at  the  length  to  be  found  by  office,  or  inquifition, 
that  is  of  record;  all  which  are  digefted  into  apt  books,  and  are  then  fent 
to  the  remembrancer  of  the  lord  treafurer  in  the  exchequer,  to  the  end 
that  he  may  make  and  fend  out  procefTes  upon  them,  as  he  doth  upon  the 
extracts  of  the  final  concords  of  fuch  lands,  which  the  clerk  of  the  tines 
doth  convey  unto  him. 

Thus  it  is  plain,  that  this  new  order  by  many  degrees  excelleth  the 
former  ufjgc  ;  as  alfo  for  the  prefent  advancement  of  her  majefty's  com- 
modity, and  for  the  future  profit  which  mufl:  enfue,  by  fuch  difcovery  of 
tenures  as  were  concealed  before,  by  awaking  of  fuch  as  had  taken  a  long 
fleep,  and  by  reviving  a  great  many  that  were  more  than  half  dead. 

The  fees,  or  allowances,  that  are  termly  given  to  thefe  deputies,  re- 
ceiver, and  clerks,  for  recompence  of  thefe  their  pains,  Idopurpoiely  pre- 
termit ;  becaufe  they  be  not  certain,,  but  arbitrary,  at  the  goodpleafureof 
thofe  honourable  perfons  that  have  the  difpenfation  of  the  kme  :  howbeit 
hitherto  each  deputy  and  the  receiver  hath  received  twenty  pounds  for  his 
travail  in  each  term,  only  the  doftor  hath  not  allowance  of  any  fum  in 
grofs,  but  is  altogether  paid  in  petty  fees,  by  the  party  or  fuitor ;  and  the 
clerks  are  partly  rewarded  by  that  mean  alfo,  for  their  entries,  difcharges^ 
and  fome  other  writings,  befides  that  termly  fee  which  they  are  allowed. 
Note.  -But  if  the  deputies  take  one  penny,  befides  their  known  allowance,  they 

buy  it  at  thedeareft:  price  that  maybe;  I  mean  the  fliipwreck  ofconfcience, 
and  with  the  irrecoverable  lofs  of  their  honefi:y  and  credit;  and  therefore 
fince  it  appeareth  which  way  each  of  thefe  hath  his  reward,  let  us  alfo 
examine  that  increafe  of  benefit  and  gain,  which  is  brought  to  her  majefiy 
by  the  invention  of  this  office. 

At  the  end  of  Hilary  term  1589,  being  the  lafi:  open  term  of  the  leafe 
of  thefe  profits  granted  to  the  late  earl  of  Lf/Vf//c'r,  which  alfo  was  to  ex- 
pire at  the  feaft:  of  the  annunciation  of  the  blcfl'ed  virgin  Mary  1590,  then 
Ihortly  to  enfue  ;  the  officers  above  remembred  thought  it,  for  good  caufes, 
their  duties  to  exhibit  to  the  faid  right  honourable  the  lord  treafurer,  a 
i'pecial  declaration  of  the  yearly  profits  of  thefe  finances,  paid  into  the 
hanaper  during  every  of  the  fix  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  demife 
thereof  made  to  that  earl,  conferred  with  the  profits  thereof  that  had  been 
yearly  taken,  during  the  fix  laft  years  before  the  determination  of  the  leafe. 
By  which  it  plainly  appeared,  that  in  all  thofe  firfi:  fix  years,  next  before 
the  demife,  there  had  been  raifed  only  12798  /.  i^s.  7  d.  ob.  and  in  thefe 
laft  fix  years  of  the  demife  the  full  fum  of  32160  /.  4^.  10  d.  qu.  and  foi 
in  all  19362  /.  2  J.  2  d.  ob.  qu.  more  in  thele  laft-,  than  in  thofe  former  fix 
years.  But  becaufe  it  may  be  faid,  that  all  this  increafe  redounded  to  the 
gain  of  the  fermor  only,  I  muft  add,  that  during  all  the  time  of  the  de- 
mife, he  anfwered  300  /.  rent,  of  yearly  increafe,  above  all  that  profit 
5  ^f 
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bf  2133  /.  2  s.  jd.  qu.  which  had  been  yearly  and  cafually  made  in  the 
fixteen  years  one  with  another  next  before:  the  which,  in  the  time  of  four- 
teen years,  for  fo  long  thefe  profits  have  been  demifed  by  three  feveral 
leafes,  did  bring  4200  /.  to  her  majefty's  coffers,  I  fay  yearly ;  which  may 
feem  ftrange,  that  a  cafual  and  thereby  uncertain  profit  fliould  yearly  be 
all  one :  but  indeed  fuch  was  the  wondrous  handling  thereof,  that  the  pro- 
fit was  yearly  neither  more  nor  lefs  to  her  majefty,  howfoever  it  might  ca- 
fually be  more  or  lefs  to  him  that  did  receive  it.  For  the  writs  of  cove- 
nant anfwered  year  by  year  11 52/.  16^.  8^.  the  licences  and  pardons 
934/.  3  ^.  \\d.  qu.  and  the  mean  rates  46  /.  ^s.  in  all  2133  /.  2  s.yd.qu. 
without  increafe  or  diminution. 

Moreover,  whereas  her  majefty  did,  after  the  death  of  the  earl,  buy 
of  the  countcfs,  being  his  executrix^  the  remanent  of  the  laft  term  of  three 
years  in  thofe  profits,  whereof  there   were  only  then  fix  terms,    that  is, 
about  one  year  and  an  half,  to  come,  paying  for  it  the   fum  of  3000  A 
her  majefty  did  clearly  gain  by  that  bargain  the  full  fum  of  1 173  /.  1 5  j.  8  ^.  ob. 
above  the   faid   3000/.  above  the  rent  of  3649/.  13;.  lod.ob.qu.  propor- 
tionably  due  for  that  time,  and  above  all  fees  and  other  reprifes.     Neither 
hath  the  benefit  of  this  increafe  to  her  majefty,  been  contained  within  the- 
bounds  of  this  fmall  ofiice,  but  liath  fwelled  over  the  banks   thereof,  and 
diiplayed  it  felf  apparently,  as  well  in  the  hanaper  by  the  fees  of  the  great 
feal,  which  yielding  20  s.  ^d.  towards  her  majefty  for  every  licence   and 
pardon,  was  eftimated  to  advantage    her  highnefs   during  thofe  fourteen 
years,  the  fum  of  3721  /.  6  s.  ob.  qu.  more  than  without  that    demife  fhe 
was  like  to  have  found.     As  alfo  in  the  court  of  wards  and  Hveries,  and 
in  the  exchequer  it  felf:  where,  by  reafon  of  the  tenures  in  chief  revived 
through  the  only  labours  of  thefe  officersj  both  the   fums  for  refpeft  of 
homage  be  increafed,  and  the  profits  of  wardfhips,  primer  feifins,  oufter  le 
maine,  and  liveries,  cannot  but  be  much  advanced.     And  fo  her  majefty's 
felf  hath,  in  this  particular,  gained  the  full  fum  of  S736  /.  5  j.  5  d.  ob.  qu, 
not  comprifing  thofe  profits  in  the  exchequer  and  court  of  wards,   the  very 
certainty  whereof  lieth  not  in   the  knowledge  of  thefe  officers,  nor  ac- 
counting any  part  of  that  great  benefit  which  the  eafl  and  his  executrix 
have  made  by  the  demifes ;  the  which,  one  year  with  another,  during  all 
the  thirteen  years  and  a  half,  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  2263  /,  or  there- 
abouts ;  and  fo  in  all  about  27158  /.  above  all  his  cofts  and  expences.     The 
which  albeit  I  do  here  report  only  for  the  juftification  of  the   fervice  in 
this  place;   yet  who  cannot  but  fee  withal^  how  much  the  royal  revenues 
might  be  advanced,  if  but  the  like  good  endeavours   Were  fliewed  for  her 
majefty  in  the  reft  of  her   finances,  as  have  been  found  in  this  office  for 
the  commodity  of  this  one  fubjedt. 

The  views  of  all  which  matter  being  prefented  to  the  mofl  wife  and 
princely  confideration  of  her  majefty,  fhe  was  pleafed  to  demife  thefe  pro- 
fits and  fines  for  other  five  years,  to  begin  at  the  feaft  of  the  annuncia- 
tion 1590,  in  the  thirty  fecond  year  of  her  reign,  for  the  yearly  rent  for- 
merly referved  upon  the  leafes  of  the  earl ;  within  the  compafs  of  which 
five  years  expired  at  the  annunciation  1595,  there  was  advanced  to  her 
majefty's  benefit  by  this  fervice,  the  whole  fum  of  1 30 13  /.  14  J.  1  d.  qu. 
beyond  the  ancient  yearly  revenues^  which  before  any  leafe,  were  ufually 
made  of  thefe  finances.  To  which,  if  there  be  added  5700  /.  for  the  gain 
given  to  her  majefty  by  the  yearly  receipt  of  300  /.  in  rent,  from  the  firft 
demife  to  the  earl,  until  the  time  of  his  death,    together  with  the  fum 
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of  1 173  /,  1^  s.  Sd.  ob.  clearly  won  in  thofe  fix  terms  bought  of  the  court- 
tefs:  then  the  whole  commodity,  from  the  firft  inftitution  of  this  office, 
till  the  end  of  thefe  laft  five  years,  expired  at  the  annunciation  1595,  fliall 
appear  to  be  19887  /.  g  s.  g  d.  ob.  qu.  To  the  which  fum  alfo,  if  28550  /. 
155.  6d.  ob.  qu.  which  the  earl  and  the  countefs  levied  hereby,  be  like- 
v/ife  adjoined,  then  the  whole  profit  taken  in  thefe  nineteen  years,  that  is, 
from  the  firft  leafe,  to  the  end  of  the  laft,  for  her  majefty,  the  earl  and 
tlie  countefs,  will  amount  unto  48438/.  55.  4  </.  This  labour  hitherto 
thus  luckily  fucceeding,  the  deputies  in  this  ofiice  finding  by  daily  proof, 
that  it  was  wearifome  to  the  fubje(ll  to  travel  to  divers  places,  and  through 
fundry  hands,  for  the  purfuing  of  common  recoveries,  either  not  holdea 
of  her  majefty  at  all,  or  but  partly  holden  in  chief  j  and  not  doubting  to 
improve  her  majefty's  revenue  therein,  and  that  without  lofs  to  any,  ei- 
ther private  perfon  or  publick  officer  ;  if  the  fame  might  be  managed  by 
them  jointly  with  the  reft  whereof  they  had  the  charge,  they  found  by 
fearch  in  the  hanaper,  that  the  fruits  of  thofe  writs  of  entry  had  not,  one 
year  with  another,  in  the  ten  years  next  before,  exceeded  400  /.  by  the 
year.  Whereupon  they  took  hold  of  the  occafion  then  prefent,  for  the 
renewing  of  the  leafe  of  the  former  profits  ;  and  moved  the  lord  treafurer, 
and  fir  Jolm  Forfejcue,  under-treafurer  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to 
join  the  fame  in  one  and  the  fame  demife,  and  to  yield  unto  her  majefty 
500  /.  by  year  therefore;  which  is  100/.  yearly  of  increafe.  The  which 
defire  being  by  them  recommended  to  her  majefty,  it  liked  her  forthwith 
to  include  the  fame,  and  all  the  former  demifed  profits,  within  one  entire 
leafe,  for  feren  years,  to  begin  at  the  faid  feaft  of  the  annunciation  1597, 
under  the  yearly  rent  of  2933 /.  2s.  yd.  qu.  Since  which  time  hitherto, 
I  mean  to  the  tnd  oi Michaelmas  term  1598,  not  only  the  proportion  of 
the  faid  increafed  100  /.  but  almoft  of  one  other  100  /.  alfo,  hath  been  an- 
fwered  to  her  majefty's  coffers,  for  thofe  recoveries  fo  drawn  into  the  de- 
mife now  continuing. 

Thus  I  have  opened  both  the  firft  plotting,  the  efpecial  praftice,  and 
the  confequent  profit  arifing  by  thefe  officers  :  and  now  if  I  fliould  be 
demanded,  whether  this  increafe  of  profit  were  likely  to  ftand  without  fall, 
or  to  be  yet  amended  or  made  more  ?  I  would  anfvver,  that  if  fome  few 
things  were  provided,  and  fome  others  prevented,  it  is  probable  enough 
in  mine  opinion,  that  the  profit  ftiould  rather  receive  acceffion  than 
decay. 

The  things  that  I  wifli  to  be  provided  are  thefe,  firft,  that  by  the  dili- 
gence of  thefe  officers,  affifted  with  fuch  other  as  can  bring  good  help  there- 
unto, a  general  and  careful  colledlion  be  made  of  all  the  tenures  in  chief; 
and  that  the  fame  be  digefted  by  way  of  alphabet  into  apt  volumes,  for 
every  part,  or  ihire,  of  the  realm.  Then  that  every  office,  or  inquifition, 
that  findeth  any  tenure  in  chief,  fliall  exprefs  the  true  quantities  of  the 
lands  fo  holden,  even  as  in  ancient  time  it  was  wont  to  be  done  by  way 
of  admeafurement,  after  the  manner  of  a  perfed:  extent  or  furvey  :  Wliere- 
by  all  the  parts  of  the  tenancy  in  chief  may  be  wholly  brought  to  light, 
howfoever  in  procefs  of  time  it  hath  been,  or  fliall  be  torn  and  difmem- 
bred.  For  prevention,  I  wifli  like  wife,  firft,  that  fome  good  means  were 
devifed  for  the  reftraint  of  making  thefe  inordinate  and  covenous  leafes 
of  lands,  holden  in  chief,  for  hundreds  or  thoufands  of  years,  now  grown 
fo  bold,  that  they  dare  fliew  themfelves  in  fines,  levied  upon  the  open  ftage 
of  the  common  pleas,  by  which  one  man  taketh  the  full  profit,  and  ano- 
ther 
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ther  beareth  the  empty  name  of  tenancy,  to  the  infinite  deceipt  of  her 
majelly,  in  this  part  of  her  prerogative.  Then  that  no  alienation  of 
lands,  holden  in  chief,  fliould  be  available,  touching  the  freehold  or  in- 
heritance thereof,  but  only  where  it  were  made  by  matter  of  recoM,  to 
be  found  in  fome  of  her  majefty's  treafuries :  and  laflly,  that  a  Conti- 
nual and  watchful  eye  be  had,  as  well  upon  thefe  new  founden  traverfes 
of  tenure,  which  are  not  now  tried,  per  patriam,  as  the  old  manner  was, 
as  alfo  upon  all  fuch  pleas  whereunto  the  confellion  of  her  majefty's  faid 
attorney  general  is  expedted  :  fo  as  the  tenure  of  the  prerogative  be  not 
prejudiced,  either  by  the  fraud  of  counfellors  at  the  law,  many  of  which 
do  bend  their  wits  to  the  overthrow  thereof ;  or  by  the  greedinefs  of 
elerks  and  attorneys,  that,  to  ferve  their  own  gain,  do  both  impair  the 
tenure,  and  therewithal  grow  more  heavy  to  the  client,  in  fo  coftly  plead- 
ing for"  difcharge,  than  the  very  confelfion  of  the  matter  it  felf  would 
prove  unto  him.  I  may  yet  hereunto  add  another  thing,  very  meet  not 
only  to  be  prevented  with  all  fpeed,  but  alfo  to  be  punifhed  with  great 
feverity  :  I  mean  that  collufion  fet  on  foot  lately,  between  fome  of  her 
majefty's  tenants  in  chief,  and  certain  other  that  have  had  to  do  in  her 
highnefs  grants  of  concealed  lands :  where  under  a  feign'd  concealment 
of  the  land  it  felf,  nothing  elfe  is  fought  but  only  to  make  a  change  of 
the  tenure^  which  is  referved  upon  the  grant  of  thofe  concealments,  into 
that  tenure  in  chief:  in  which  praftice  there  is  no  lefs  abufe  of  her  ma- 
jefty's great  bounty,  than  lofs  and  hinderance  of  her  royal  right.  Thefe 
things  thus  fettled,  the  tenure  in  chief  fhould  be  kept  alive  and  nourifta- 
ed  ;  the  which,  as  it  is  the  very  root  that  doth  maintain  this  filver  ftem, 
that  by  many  rich  and  fruitful  branches  fpreadeth  it  felf  into  the  chan- 
cery, exchequer,  and  court  of  wards :  fo  if  it  be  fuffered  to  ftarve,  by 
want  of  ablaqueation,  and  other  good  hufbandry,  not  only  this  yearly 
fruit  will  much  decreafe  from  time  to  time,  but  alfo  the  whole  body  and 
boughs  of  that  precious  tree  it  felf,  will  fall  into  danger  of  decay  and 
dying. 

And  now,  to  conclude  therewith,  I  cannot  fee  how  it  mayjuftlybe 
mifliked,  that  her  majefty  ftiould,  in  a  reafonable  and  moderate  manner, 
demand  and  take  this  fort  of  finance  :  which  is  not  newly  out  and  im- 
pofed,  but  is  given  and  grown  up  with  the  firft:  law  it  felf,  and  which  is 
evermore  accompanied  with  fome  fpecial  benefit  to  the  giver  of  the  fame:  fee- 
ing that  lightly  no  alienation  is  made,  but  either  upon  recompence  in  money, 
or  land,  or  for  marriage,  or  other  good  and  profitable  confideration  that  doth 
move  it:  yea  rather  all  good  fubjedls  and  citizens  ought  not  only  to  yield 
that  gladly  of  themfelves,  but  alfo  to  further  it  with  other  men  ;  as 
knowing  that  the  better  this  and  fuch  like  ancient  and  fettled  revenues 
fhall  be  anfwered  and  paid,  the  lefs  need  her  majefty  fliall  have,  to  afk 
fubfidies,  fifteens,  loans,  and  whatfoever  extraordinary  helps,  that  other- 
wife  muft:  of  neceiTity  be  levied  upon  them.  And  for  proof  that  it  fhall 
be  more  profitable  to  her  majefty  to  have  every  of  the  fame  to  be  ma- 
naged by  men  of  fidelity,  that  ftiall  be  waged  by  her  own  pay,  than  ei- 
ther to  be  letten  out  to  the  fermours  benefits,  or  to  be  left  at  large  to 
the  booty  and  fpoil  of  ravenous  minifters,  that  have  not  their  reward  :  let 
the  experiment  and  fuccefs  be  in  this  one  office,  and  perfuade  for  all  the 
reft. 

Laus  Deo, 
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TO 

^ivGEORGE  FILLIERS, 

AFTERWARDS 

Duke    of  Buckingham, 

When  he  became 

Favourite  to  King  yames ; 

Recommending  many  important  inftrudions  how  to  govern 
himfelf  in  the  ftatlon  of  prime  minifter:  written  by  Sir 
Francis  Bacons  on  the  importunity  of  his  patron  and  friend. 

Noble  SiR, 

WHAT  you  requefted  of  me  by  word,  when  I  I  aft  wait- 
ed on  you,  you  have  lince  renewed  by  your  letters.  Your 
requefls  are  commands  unto  me  ;  and  yet  the  matter  is  of 
that  nature,  that  I  Hnd  my  felf  very  unable  to  ferve  you  there- 
in as  you  defire.  It  hath  pleafed  the  king  to  caft  an  extraordinary  eye  of 
favour  upon  you,  and  you  exprefs  your  felf  very  defirous  to  win  upon  the 
judgment  of  your  mafter,  and  not  upon  his  affediions  only.  I  do  very  much 
commend  your  noble  ambition  herein  ;  for  favour  fo  bottomed  is  like  to  be 
lafting  ;  whereas,  if  it  be  built  but  upon  the  fandy  foundation  of  perfonal 
refped:s  only,  it  cannot  be  long  lived. 
What  is  [My  lord,  when  the  blefling  of  God  (to  whom  in  the  firft  place  I  know 

found  in       you  afcribe  your  preferment)  and   the    king's  favour,  purchafed  by    your 
borrowed  '    uoblc  parts,    promifing  as    much  as  can   be   expedled  from  a  gentleman, 
from  the  ori- Hi^d  brought  you  to  this  high  pitch  of  honour,  to  be  in  the  eye  and  ear, 
iu"!iihedm"  ^"'^  ^^^"  "^  ^^^  bofom  of  your  gracious  mafter;  and  you  had   found  by 
4to,  1661.     experience  the  trouble  of  all  mens  confluence,  and  for  all  matters  to  your 
felf,  as  a  mediator  between  them  and  their  fovereign,  you  were  pleafed  to 
lay  this  command  upon   me :     Firft  in    general,   to  give   you  my  poor 
advice  for  your  carriage  in  fo  eminent  a  place,   and  of  fo  much  danger  if 
not  wifely  difcharged  :  Next  in  particular  by  what  means  to  give  difpatches 
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to  fuitors  of  all  forts,  for  the  king's  beft  fervice,  the  fuitors  fatlsfadtion, 
and  your  own  eafe.  1  humbly  return  you  mine  opinion  in  both  thefe,  fuch 
as  an  hermit  rather  than  a  courtier  can  render.] 

Yet  in  this  you  have  erred,  in  applying  your  felf  to  me,  the  moft  un- 
worthy of  your  fervants,  to  give  aflilfance  upon  fo  weighty  a  fubjedt. 

You  know,  I  am  no  courtier,  nor  vers'd  in  ftate-affairs  ;  my  life,  hi- 
therto, hath  rather  been  contemplative,  than  adlive  ;  I  have  rather  fludied 
books  than  men;  lean  butguefs,  at  the  moft,  at  thefe  things,  in  which 
you  de'lire  to  be  advifed  :  neverthelefs,  tofliew  my  obedience,  though  with 
the  hazard  of  my  difcretion,  I  fhall  yield  unto  you. 

Sir,  In  the  firft  place,  I  fhall  be  bold  to  put  you  in  mind  of  the  pre^ 
fcnt  condition  you  are  in  ;  you  are  not  only  a  courtier,  but  a  bed-chamber 
man,  and  fo  are  in  the  eye  and  ear  of  your  mafter  ;  but  you  are  alfo  a 
favourite;  the  favourite  of  the  time,  and  fo  are  in  his  bofom  alfo  ;  the 
world  hath  fo  voted  you,  and  doth  fo  efteem  of  you,  for  kings  and  great 
princes,  even  the  wifefl:  of  thern,  have  had  their  friends,  their  favourites, 
their  privadoes,  in  all  ages  ;  fur  they  have  their  afFedlions  as  well  as  other 
men.  Of  thefe  they  make  feveral  ufes;  fometimes  to  communicate  and  de- 
bate their  thoughts  with  them,  and  to  ripen  their  judgments  thereby; 
fometimes  to  eafe  their  cares  by  imparting  them  ;  and  fometimes  to  inter- 
pofe  them  between  themfelves  and  the  envy  or  malice  of  their  people  (for 
kings  cannot  err,  that  muft  be  difcharged  upon  the  fhoulders  of  their  mi- 
nifters;  and  they  who  are  neareft  unto  them  muft  be  content  to  bear  the 
greateft  load.)  [Remember  then  what  your  true  condition  is  :  the  king 
hiinfetf  is  above  the  reach  of  his  people,  but  cannot  be  above  their  cen- 
fures;  and  you  are  his  fhadow,  if  either  he  commit  an  error,  and  is  loth 
to  avow  it,  but  excufes  it  upon  his  minifters,  of  which  you  are  firft  in 
the  eye;  or  you  commit  the  fault,  or  have  willingly  permitted  it,  and 
muft  fuffer  for  it,  and  fo  perhaps  you  may  be  ofFer'd  a  facrifice  to  ap- 
peafe  the  multitude.]  But  truly,  fir,  I  do  not  believe  or  fufpeft  that  you 
are  chofen  to  this  eminency,  out  of  the  laft  of  thefe  confiderations  :  for 
you  ferve  fuch  a  mafter,  who  by  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs  is  as  free  from 
the  malice  or  envy  of  his  fubjecits,  as,  I  think,  I  may  truly  fay,  ever  any 
king  was,  who  hath  fat  upon  his  throne  before  him  :  but  I  am  confident, 
his  majefty  hath  caft  his  eyes  upon  you,  as  finding  you  to  be  fuch  as  you 
fiiouid  be,  or  hoping  to  make  you  to  be  fuch  as  he  would  have  you  to 
be;  for  this  I  may  iay  without  flattery,  your  outfide  promifeth  as  much  as 
can  be  expedted  from  a  gentleman  :  but  be  it  in  the  one  refpedt,  or  other, 
it  belongeth  to  you  to  take  care  of  your  felf,  and  to  know  well  what  the 
name  of  a  favourite  fignifies.  If  you  be  chofen  upon  the  former  refpedls, 
you  have  reafon  to  take  care  of  your  aftions  and  deportment,  out  of  your 
gratitude  for  the  king's  fake;  but  if  out  of  the  latter,  you  ought  to  take 
the  greater  care  for  your  own  fake. 

You  are  as  a  new-rifen  ftar,  and  the  eyes  of  all  men  are  upon  you  j 
Jet  not  your  own  negligence  make  you  fall  like  a  meteor. 

[Remember  well  the  great  tru  ft  you  have  undertaken;  you  are  as  H 
continual  centinel,  always  to  ftand  upon  your  watch  to  give  him  true 
iritelligence.  If  you  flatter  him  you  betray  him;  if  you  conceal  the  truth 
(  f  tbofe  things  from  him  which  concern  his  juftice  or  his  honour  (al- 
(liough  not  the  fafety  of  his  perfon)  you  are  as  dangerous  a  traitor  to  his 
ftute,  as  he  that  rifeth  in  arms  againft  him.  A  falfe  friend  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  an  open  enemy :  kings  are  ftyled  gods  upon  earth,  not  abfo- 
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lute  ;  but  dixi  dii  ejijs ;  and  the  next  words  are,  fed  moriemmi  ficut  homines ; 
they  ihall  die  Hke  men,  and  then  all  their  thoughts  perifh.  They  can- 
not poilibly  fee  all  things  with  their  own  eyes,  nor  hear  all  things  with 
their  own  ears ;  they  muft  commit  many  great  trulls  to  their  minifters. 
Kings  muft  be  anlwerable  to  God  almighty,  to  whom  they  are  but  vaflals, 
for  their  adlions,  and  for  their  negligent  omiffions  :  but  the  minifters  to 
kings,  whofe  eyes,  ears  and  hands  they  are,  muft  be  anfwerable  to  God 
and  man  for  the  breach  of  their  duties,  in  violation  of  their  trufts,  where- 
by they  betray  them.  Opinion  is  a  mafter  wheel  in  thefe  cafes  :  that 
courtier  who  obtained  a  boon  of  the  emperor,  that  he  might  every  morn- 
ing at  his  coming  into  his  prefence  humbly  whifper  him  in  the  ear  and 
fay  nothing,  afked  no  unprofitable  fuit  for  himfelf :  but  fuch  a  fancy  raifed 
only  by  opinion  cannot  be  long  lived,  unlefs  the  man  have  folid  worth 
to  uphold  it;  otherwife  when  once difcovcred  it  vaniilieth  fuddenly.  But 
when  a  favourite  in  court  ihall  be  raifed  upon  the  foundation  of  merits, 
and  together  with  the  care  of  doing  good  fervice  to  the  king,  fliall  give 
good  difpatches  to  the  fuitors,  then  can  he  notchufe  but  profper.  j 

The  contemplation  then  of  your  prefent  condition,  muft  necelfarily 
prepare  you  for  adion :  what  time  can  be  well  fpar'd  from  your  attend- 
ance on  your  mafter,  will  be  taken  up  by  fuitors,  whom  you  cannot  avoid 
nor  decline,  without  reproach.  For  if  you  do  not  already,  you  will  foon 
find  the  throng  of  fuitors  attend  you  ;  for  no  man,  almoft,  who  hath  to 
do  with  the  king,  will  think  himfelf  fafe,  unlefs  you  be  his  good  angel, 
and  guide  him ;  or  at  leaft  that  you  be  not  a  Mains  Genius  againft  him  : 
fo  that  in  refpedl  of  the  king  your  mafter,  you  muft  be  very  wary,  that 
you  give  him  true  information;  and  if  the  matter  concern  him  in  his 
government,  that  you  do  not  flatter  him  ;  if  you  do,  you  arc  as  great  a 
traitor  to  him  in  the  court  of  heaven,  as  he  that  draws  his  fword  againft: 
him;  and  in  refped:  of  the  fuitors  which  ftiall  attend  you,  there  is  nothing 
will  bring  you  more  honour  and  more  eafe,  than  to  do  them  what  right 
in  juftice  you  may,  and  with  as  much  Ipeed  as  you  may  :  for  believe  it, 
fir,  next  to  the  obtaining  of  the  fuit,  a  fpeedy  and  a  gentle  denial  (when 
the  cafe  will  not  bear  it)  is  the  moft  acceptable  to  fuitors:  they  will  gaia 
by  their  difpatch  ;  whereas  elfe  they  fliall  fpend  their  time  and  money  in 
attending;  and  you  will  gain,  in  the  eafe  you  will  find  in  being  rid  of 
their  importunity.  But  if  they  obtain  what  they  reafonably  defired,  they 
will  he  doubly  bound  to  you  for  your  fivour;  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat,  it 
multiplies  the  courtefy,  to  do  it  with  good  words  and  fpeedily. 

That  you  may  be  able  to  do  this  with  the  beft  advantage,  my 
humble  advice  is  this ;  when  fuitors  come  unto  you,  fet  apart  a  certain 
hour  in  a  day  to  give  them  audience :  if  the  bufinefs  be  light  and  eafy, 
it.nvty  by  word  only  be  delivered,  and  in  a  word  be  anfwered  ;  but  if  it 
be  either  of  weight  or  of  difficulty,  direct  the  fuitor  to  commit  it  to 
v/riting,  (if  it  be  not  fo  already)  and  then  dired  him  to  attend  for  his  an- 
Iv/er  at  a  fet  time  to  be  appointed,  which  would  conftantly  be  obferved, 
pnkfs  fome  matter  of  great  moment  do  interrupt  it.  When  you  have  re- 
ceived the  petitions,  (and  it  will  pleafe  the  petitioners  well,  to  have  accefj 
unto  you  to  deliver  them  into  your  own  hand)  let  your  fecretary  firft 
read  them,  and  draw  lines  under  the  material  parts  thereof,  (for  the  mat- 
ter, for  the  moft  part,  lies  in  a  narrow  room.)  The  petitions  being  thus 
prepared,  do  you  conftantly  fet  apart  an  hour  in  a  day  to  perufe  thofe  pe- 
titions; and  after  you  have  ranked  them  into  feveral    files,  according  to 
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the  fubjedl  matter,  make  choice  of  two  or  three  friends,  whofe  judgments 
and  fidelities  you  believe  you  may  truft  in  a  bufinefs  of  that  nature  ;  and 
recommend  it  to  one  or  more  of  them,  to  inform  you  of  their  opinions, 
and  of  their  reafons  for  or  againft  the  granting  of  it.  And  if  the  matter 
be  of  great  weight  indeed,  then  it  would  not  be  amifs  to  fend  feveral 
copies  of  the  fame  petition  to  feveral  of  your  friends,  the  one  not  know- 
ing what  the  other  doth,  and  delire  them  to  return  their  anfwers  to  you 
by  a  certain  time,  to  be  prefixed,  in  writing  ;  fo  fhall  you  receive  an  im- 
partial anfwer,  and  by  comparing  the  one  with  the  other,  (as  out  of  re- 
J'ponfa prudentium)  you  fliall  both  difcern  the  abilities  and  faithfulnefs  of 
your  friends,  and  be  able  to  give  a  judgment  thereupon  as  an  oracle. 
But  by  no  means  triift  to  your  own  judgment  alone  ;  for  no  man  isom- 
nifcient:  nor  trufl  only  to  your  fervants,  who  may  miflead  you  or  mifin- 
form  you ;  by  which  they  may  perhaps  gain  a  few  crowns,  but  the  re- 
projch  will  lie  upon  your  felf,  if  it-be  not  rightly  carried. 

For  the  facilitating  of  your  difpatches,  my  advice  is  farther,  that  you 
divide  all  the  petitions,  and  the  matters  therein  contained,  under  feveral 
heads  ;  which,  I  conceive,  may  be  fitly  ranked  into  thefe  eight  forts. 

I.  Matters  that  concern  religion,  and  the  church  and  churchmen. 

II.  Matters  concerning  juftice,  and  the  laws,  and  the  profeflbrs 
thereof. 

III.  CouNCELLORs,  and  the  council  table,  and  the  great  ofiices  and 
officers  of  the  kingdom. 

IV.  Foreign  negotiations  and  embaflies. 

V.  Peace  and  war,  both  foreign  and  civil,  and  in  that  the  navy  and 
forts,  and  what  belongs  to  them. 

VI.  Trade  at  home  and  abroad. 

VII.  Colonies,  or  foreign  plantations. 

VIII.  The  court  and  curiality. 

And  whatfoever  will  not  fall  naturally  under  one  of  thefe  heads,  be- 
lieve me,  fir,  will  not  be  worthy  of  your  thoughts,  in  this  capacity  we 
now  fpeak  of.  And  of  thefe  forts,  I  warrant  you,  you  will  find  enough 
to  keep  you  in  bufinefs. 

I  BEGIN  with  the  firfi:,  which  concerns  religion. 

1.  In  the  filft  place,  be  you  your  felf  rightly  perfuaded  and  fettled  in 
the  true  proteftant  religion,  profeffed  by  the  church  of  England ;  which 
doubttels  is  as  found  and  orthodox  in  the  dodtrine  thereof,  as  any  chriftian 
church  in  the  world. 

[For  religion,  if  any  thing  be  offered  to  you  touching  it,  or  touching 
the  church,  or  church-men,  or  church-government,  rely  not  only  upon 
your  felf,  hut  take  the  opinion  of  fome  grave  and  eminent  divines,  efpe- 
cially  fuch  as  are  fad  and  difcreet  men,  and  exemplary  for  their  lives.] 

2.  In  this  you  need  not  be  a  monitor  to  your  gracious  mafter  the  kingi 
the  chiefeil  of  his  imperial  titles  is,  to  \izthe  defender  of  the  faith  ^  and  his 
learning  is  eminent,  not  only  above  other  princes,  but  above  other  men  j 
be  but  his  fcholar,  and  you  are  fafe  in  that. 

*  [If  any  queflion  be  moved  concerning  the  dodlrine  of  the  church  of 
£«^/<zWcxprefled  in  the  thirty  nine  articles,  give  not  the  leafl:  ear  to  the 
movers  thereof :  that  is  fo  foundly  and  fo  orthodoxly  fettled,  as  cannot  be 
quellioned  without  extream  danger  to  the  honour  and  ftability  of  our 
religion;  which  hath  been  fealed  with  the  blood  of  fo  many  martyrs  and 
ccnfcfl'ors,  as  are  famous  through  the  chriftian  world.     The  enemies  and 
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underminers  thereof  are  the  RomiJJi  cathoHcks  (fo  ftyling  themfelves)  ori 
the  one  hand,  whofe  tenets  are  inconfiftent  with  the  truth  of  religion  pro- 
fefled  and  protefted  by  the  church  of  Knghvid^  (whence  we  are  called 
proteftants;)  and  the  anabaptifts,  and  feparatifts,  and  fedtaries  on  ihe  other 
hand,  whofe  tenets  are  fall  of  fchifm,  and  inconfiftent  with  monarchy  : 
for  the  regulating  of  either,  there  needs  no  other  coercion  than  the  due 
execution  of  the  laws  already  eflablilhed  by  parliament.] 

3.  For  thedifcipline  of  the  church  of  England  by  bifl^.ops,  C^c.  I  will 
not  pofitively  fay,  as  fome  do,  that  it's  Jure  Divino  ;  but  this  1  fay  and 
think  ex  animo,  that  it  is  the  neareft  to  apoftolical  truth  ;  and  confidently 
I  fhall  fay,  it  is  fitteft  for  monarchy  of  all  others.  I  will  ufe  no  other  au- 
thority to  you,  than  that  excellent  proclamation  fet  out  by  the  king  him- 
felf  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  and  annexed  before  the  book  of  com- 
mon-prayer, which  I  defire  you  to  read  ;  and  if  at  any  time  there  fliall 
be  the  leaft  motion  made  for  innovation,  to  put  the  king  in  mind  to  read 
it  himfelf :  it  is  moft  dangerous  in  a  ftate,  to  give  ear  to  the  leaft  altera- 
tions in  government. 

[If  any  attempt  be  made  to  alter  the  difcipline  of  our  church,  although 
it  be  not  an  eflential  part  of  our  religion,  yet  it  is  fo  neceflary  not  to  be 
rafhly  altered,  as  the  very  fubftance  of  our  religion  will  be  interefted  in  it: 
therefore  I  defire  you  before  any  attempt  be  made  of  an  innovation  by 
your  means,  or  by  any  interceflion  to  your  mafter,  that  vcu  will  firft  read 
over,  and  his  majefty  call  to  mind  that  wife  and  weighty  proclamation^ 
which  himfelf  penned,  and  caufed  to  be  publidicd  in  the  firft  year  of  his 
reign,  and  is  prefixed  in  print  before  the  book  of  common  prayer  (of  th»t 
impreffion  ;)  in  which  you  will  find  fo  prudent,  fo  weighty  reafons.  not  to 
hearken  to  innovations,  as  will  fully  fatisfy  you,  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
give  the  leaft  ear  to  fuch  innovators  j  but  it  is  defperate  to  be  mifled  by 
them:  and  to  fettle  your  judgment,  mark  but  the  adm^onition  of  the  wifeft 
of  men,  king  5o/?w5;z,  Prov.  xxiv.  2 1.  My /on,  fear  God  and  the  king^  and 
meddle  not  ivith  thofe  who  are  given  to  changed] 

4.  Take  heed,  I  befeech  you,  that  you  be  not  an  inftrument  to  coun- 
tenance the  Romipi  catholicks.  I  cannot  flatter,  the  world  believes  that 
fome  near  in  blood  to  you  are  too  much  of  that  perfuafion  ;  you  muft  ufe 
them  with  fit  refpedts,  according  to  the  bonds  of  nature ;  biit  you  are  of 
kin,  and  fo  a  friend  to  their  perfons,  not  to  their  errors. 

5.  The  archbifliops  and  billiops,  next  under  the  king,  have  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church  and  ecclefiaftical  aflfairs :  be  not  you  the  mean 
to  prefer  any  to  thofe  places,  for  any  by-refpedls  ;  but  only  for  their 
learning,  gravity  and  worth  ;  their  lives  and  dodirine  ought  to  be  exem- 
plary. 

6.  For  deans,  and  canons  or  prebends  of  cathedral  churches  :  in  their 
firft  inftitution  they  were  of  great  ufe  in  the  church  ;  they  were  not  only 
to  be  of  counfel  with  the  biftiop  for  his  revenue,  but  chiefly  for  his  go- 
vernment in  caufes  ecclefiaftical  :  ufe  your  beft  means  to  prefer  fuch  to 
thofe  places  who  are  fit  for  that  purpofe,  men  eminent  for  their  learning, 
piety  and  difcretion,  and  put  the  king  often  in  mind  thereof;  and  let 
them  be  reduced  again  to  their  firft  inftitution. 

7.  You  will  be  often  folicited,  and  perhaps  importuned  to  prefer  fcho- 
lars  to  church  livings  :  you  may  further  your  friends  in  that  way,  cacteris 
paribus ;  otherwife  remember,  I  pray,  that  thefe  are  not  places  merely  of 
favour,  the  charge  of  fouls  lies  upon  them  -,  the  greateft  account  whereof 
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will  be  required  at  their  own  hands ;  but  they  will  lliare  deeply  in  their 
faults  who  are  the  inftruments  of  their  preferment. 

8.  Besides  the  Rom iJJj  cathoWcks,  there  is  a  generation  of  fe(5laries,  the 
anabaptifts,  brownifts,  and  others  of  their  kinds  ;  they  have  been  feveral 
times  very  bufy  in  this  kingdom,  under  the  colour  of  zeal  for  reformation 
of  religion:  the  king  your  mailer  knows  their  dilpofition  very  well;  a 
fmall  touch  will  put  him  in  mind  of  them  ;  he  had  experience  of  them 
in  Scotland,  I  hope  he  will  beware  of  them  in  Eiigland ;  a  little  counte- 
nance or  connivency  fets  them  on  fire. 

9.  Order  and  decent  ceremonies  in  the  church  are  not  only  comely, 
but  commendable  ;  but  there  muft  be  great  care  not  to  introduce  inno- 
vations, they  will  quickly  prove  fcandalous  ;  men  are  naturally  over-prone 
to  fufpicion;  the  true  proteftant  religion  isfeatedin  the  golden  mean;  the 
enemies  unto  her  are  the  extreams  on  either  hand. 

10.  The  perfons  of  churchmen  are  to  be  had  in  due  refpedl  for  their 
work's  fake,  and  protedled  from  fcorn  ;  but  if  a  clergyman  be'  loofe  and 
fcandalous,  he  mufl  not  be  patroniz'd  nor  wink'd  at ;  the  example  of  a  few 
fuch  corrupt  many. 

11.  Great  care  muft  be  taken,  that  the  patrimony  of  the  church  b? 
not  facrilegioully  diverted  to  lay  ufes  :  his  majefty  in  his  time  hath  reli- 
gioufly  flopped  a  leak  that  did  much  harm,  and  would  elfe  have  done 
more.     Be  fure,  as  much  as  in  you  lies,  ftop  the  like  upon  all  occafions. 

12.  Colleges  and  fchools  of  learning  are  to  be  cherifhed  and  en- 
couraged, there  to  breed  up  a  new  ftock  to  furnifh  the  church  and  com- 
monwealth when  the  old  ftore  are  tranfplanted.  This  kingdom  hath  in 
later  ages  been  famous  for  good  literature ;  and  if  preferment  fhall  attend 
the  defervers,  there  will  not  want  fupplies. 

II.  Next  to  religion,  let  your  care  be  to  promote  juft ice.  By  juftice  and 
mercy  is  the  king's  throne  eftablifhed. 

1.  Let  the  rule  of  juftice  be  the  laws  of  the  land,  an  impartial  arbiter 
between  the  king  and  his  people,  and  between  one  fubjedl  and  another : 
I  fliall  not  fpeak  fuperlatively  of  them,  left  I  be  fufpetfled  of  partiality, 
in  regard  of  my  own  profeflion ;  but  this  I  may  truly  fay,  they  are  fecond 
to  none  in  the  chriftian  world. 

[They  are  the  beft,  the  equalleft  in  the  world  between  prince  and 
people ;  by  which  the  king  hath  the  jufteft  prerogative,  and  the  people 
the  beft  liberty  :  and  if  at  any  time  there  be  an  unjuft  deviation,  Hominis 
eji  'vitiuni,  non  profefjionh^ 

2.  And,  as  far  as  it  may  lie  in  you,  let  no  arbitrary  power  be  intruded  j 
the  people  of  this  kingdom  love  the  laws  thereof,  and  nothing  will  oblige 
them  more,  than  a  confidence  of  the  free  enjoying  of  them  ;  what  the 
nobles  upon  an  occafion  once  laid  in  parliament,  Nohimus  leges  AtigUae 
rnutiiri,  is  imprinted  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  people. 

3.  But  becaufe  the  life  of  the  laws  lies  in  the  due  execution  and  ad- 
miniftration  of  them,  let  your  eye  be,  in  the  firft  place,  upon  the  choice 
of  good  judges :  thefe  properties  had  they  need  to  be  furnilhed  with  ;  to 
be  learned  in  their  profeflion,  patient  in  hearing,  prudent  in  governing, 
powerful  in  their  elocution  to  perfuade  and  fatisfy  both  the  parties  and 
hearers,  juft  in  their  judgment :  and,  to  fum  up  all,  they  muft  have  thefe 
three  attributes ;  they  muft  be  men  of  courage,  fearing  God,  and  hating 
covetoufnefs ;  an  ignorant  man  cannot,  a  coward  dares  not,  be  a  gooti 
judge. 
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4.  By  no  means  be  you  perfuaded  to  interpofe  your  felf,  either  hv 
word  or  letter,  in  any  caufe  depending,  or  like  to  be  depending  in  any 
court  of  juftice,  nor  lufFer  any  other  great  man  to  do  it  where  you  can 
hinder  it,  and  by  all  means  difluade  the  king  himfelf  from  it,  upon  the 
importunity  of  any  for  themfelves  or  their  friends :  if  it  fhould  prevail,  it 
perverts  juflice;  but  if  the  judge  be  fo  juft,  and  of  fuch  courage;,  (as  he 
ought  to  be)  as  not  to  be  inclined  thereby,  yet  it  always  leaves  a  taint  of 
fufpicion  behind  it;  judges  mufh  be  as  chaile  as  Caejhr's  wife,  neither  to 
be,  nor  to  be  fufpedled  to  be  unjuft;  and,  fir,  the  honour  of  the  judges  ui 
their  judicature,  is  the  king's  honour,  whofe  perfon  they  reprefent. 

5.  There  is  great  ufe  of  the  fervice  of  the  judges  in  their  circuits, 
which  are  twice  in  the  year  held  throughout  the  kingdom;  the  trial  of 
caufes  between  party  and  party,  or  delivering  of  the  goals  in  the  feveral 
counties,  are  of  great  ufe  for  the  expedition  of  juftice ;  yet  they  are  of 
much  more  ufe  for  the  government  of  the  counties  through  which  they 
pafs,  if  that  were  well  thought  upon. 

6.  For  if  they  had  inftrudlions  to  that  purpofe,  they  might  be  the  bed 
intelligencers  to  the  king  of  the  true  ftate  of  his  whole  kingdom,  of  the 
difpolition  of  the  people,  of  their  inclinations,  of  their  intentions  and  mo- 
tions, which  are  neceffary  to  be  truly  underftood. 

7.  To  this  end  I  could  wifh,  that  againft;  every  circuit  all  the  judges 
fhould,  fometimes  by  the  king  himfelf,  and  fometimes  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor or  lord  keeper,  in  the  king's  name,  receive  a  charge  of  thofe  things 
which  the  prefent  times  did  much  require ;  and  at  their  return  fiiould  de- 
liver a  faithful  account  thereof,  and  how  they  found  and  left  the  coun- 
ties through  which  they  palTed,  and  in  which  they  kept  their  affizes. 

8.  And  that  they  might  the  better  perform  this  work,  which  might 
be  of  great  importance,  it  will  not  be  amifs  that  fometimes  this  charge 
be  publick,  as  it  ufeth  to  be  in  the  flar- chamber,  at  the  end  of  the  terms 
next  before  the  circuit  begins,  where  the  king's  care  of  juftice,  and  the 
good  of  his  people,  may  be  publilhed  ;  and  that  fometimes  alio  it  may  be 
private,  to  communicate  to  the  judges  fome  things  not  fo  fit  to  be  publickly 
delivered. 

9.  I  Could  wifti  alfo,  that  the  judges  were  direfled  to  make  a  little 
longer  ftay  in  a  place  than  ufually  they  do;  a  day  more  in  a  county  would 
be  a  very  good  addition ;  although  their  wages  for  their  circuits  were  in- 
creafed  in  proportion,  it  would  ft;and  better  with  the  gravity  of  their  em- 
ployment ;  whereas  now  they  are  fometimes  enforced  to  rife  over-early, 
and  to  fit  over-late,  for  the  difpatch  of  their  bufinefs,  to  the  extraordinary 
trouble  of  themfelves  and  of  the  people,  their  times  indeed  not  being  (60- 
rae  juridicae ;  and,  which  is  the  main,  they  would  have  the  more  leifure 
to  inform  themfelves  (quafi  aliiid  agentes)  of  the  true  eftate  of  the  coun- 
trey. 

10.  The  attendance  of  the  fheriffs  of  the  counties,  accompanied  with 
the  principal  gentlemen,  in  a  comely,  not  a  coftly  equipage,  upon  the 
judges  of  affize  at  their  coming  to  the  place  of  their  fitting,  and  at  their 
going  out,  is  not  only  a  civility,  but  of  ufe  alfo  :  it  raileth  a  reverence  to 
the  perfons  and  places  of  the  judges,  who  coming  from  the  king  himfelf  on 
fo  great  an  errand,  fhould  not  be  neglefted. 

11.  If  any  fue  to  be  made  a  judge,  for  my  own  part,  I  fhould  fufpeft 
him :  but  if  either  diredly  or  indiredtly  he  Ihould  bargain  for  a  place  of 
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judicature,  let  him  be  rejeded  with  fhamci  vendere  jure  poteji,  emerat 
ilk  prills. 

12.  When  the  place  of  a  chief  judge  of  a  court  becomes  vacant,  a 
puifne  judge  of  that  co:ut,  or  of  another  court,  who  hath  approved  him- 
i'di  ht  and  deferving,  Ihould  be  fometimes  preferred  ;  it  would  be  a  good 
encouragement  for  him,  and  for  others  by  his  example. 

13.  Next  to  the  judge,  there  would  be  care  ufed  in  the  choice  of  fuch 
as  are  called  to  the  degree  of  ferjeants  at  law,  (for  fuch  they  muft  be  firfl: 
before  they  be  made  judges:)  none  fliould  be  made  ferjeants  but  fuch  as 
probably  might  be  held  fit  to  be  judges  afterwards,  when  the  experience 
at  the  bar  hath  fitted  them  for  the  bench  :  therefore  by  all  means  cry- 
down  that  unworthy  courfe  of  late  times  ufed,  that  they  Ihould  pay  mo- 
neys for  iti  it  may  latisfy  fome  courtiers,  but  it  is  no  honour  to  the  per- 
fon  fo  preferred,  nor  to  the  king,   who  thus  prefers  them. 

14.  For  the  king's  councel  at  the  law,  efpecially  his  attorney  and 
folicitor  general,  I  need  fay  nothing:  their  continual  ufe  for  the  king's 
fervice,  not  only  for  his  revenue,  but  for  all  the  parts  of  his  government, 
will  put  the  king,  and  thofe  who  love  his  fervice,  in  mind  to  make  choice 
of  men  every  way  fit  and  able  for  that  employment  ;  they  had  need  to 
be  lear.'ied  in  their  profefTion,  and  not  ignorant  in  other  things  ;  and  to 
be  dexterous  in  thofe  affairs  whereof  the  difpatch  is  committed  to  them. 

1^.  The  king's  attorney  of  the  court  of  wards  is  in  the  true  quality 
of  the  judges ;  therefore  what  hath  been  obferved  already  of  judges,  which 
are  intended  principally  of  the  three  great  courts  of  law  at  Wejijuinjlcr^ 
may  be  applied  to  the  choice  of  the  attorney  of  this  court. 

16.  The  like  for  the  attorney  of  the  duchy  o^  Lane  after,  who  par- 
takes of  both  qualities,  partly  of  a  judge  in  that  court,  and  partly  of  an 
attorney  general ;  for  fo  much  as  concerns  the  proper  revenue  of  the 
duchy, 

17.  I  MUST  not  forget  the  judges  of  the  four  circuits  In  the  twelve 
(hires  of  Wales,  who  although  they  are  not  of  the  firft  magnitude,  nor 
need  be  of  the  degree  of  the  coif  (only  the  chief  juflice  of  Chefter,  who 
is  one  of  their  number,  is  fo,)  yet  are  they  confiderable  in  the  choice  of 
them,  by  the  fame  rules  as  the  other  judges  are  ;  and  they  fometimes  are, 
and  fitly  may  bCj  tranfplanted  into  the  higher  courts. 

18.  There  are  many  courts  (as  you  fee)  fome  fuperior,  fome  provin- 
cial, and  fome  of  a  lower  orb  :  it  were  to  be  wifiied,  and  is  fit  to  be  fo 
ordered,  that  every  of  them  keep  themfelves  within  their  proper  fpheres. 
The  harmony  of  jullice  is  then  the  fweeteft,  when  there  is  no  jarring  about 
thejurifdidlion  of  the  courts;  which  methinks  wifdom  cannot  much  differ 
upon,  their  true  bounds  being  for  the  moft  part  fo  clearly  known. 

19.  Having  faid  thus  much  of  the  judges,  fomewhat  will  be  fit  to  put 
you  in  mind  concerning  the  principal  minifters  of  juftice  :  and  in  the  firft, 
of  the  high  fheriffs  of  the  counties,  which  have  been  very  ancient  in  this 
kingdom ;  I  am  fure  before  the  conqueft :  the  choice  of  them  I  commend 
to  your  care,  and  that  at  fit  times  you  put  the  king  in  mind  thereof; 
that  as  near  as  may  be  they  be  fuch  as  are  fit  for  thole  places :  for  they 
are  of  great  truft  and  power  ;  the  pojje  canitatus,  the  power  of  the  whole 
countv  being  legally  committed  unto  him. 

20.  Therefore  it  is  agreeable  with  the  intention  of  the  law,  that 
the  choice  of  them  fliould  be  by  the  commendation  of  the  great  officers  of 
the.  kingdom,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  judges,  who  are  prefumed  to  be 
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well  read  in  the  condition  of  the  gentry  of  the  whole  kingdom :  and  al- 
though the  king  may  do  it  of  himfelf,  yet  the  old  way  is  the  good  way. 

2  1.  But  I  utterly  condemn  the  practice  of  the  later  times,  which  hath 
lately  crept  into  the  court  (at  the  back-ftairs)  that  Ibme  who  are  prick'd 
for  fherifFs,  and  were  fit,  fhould  get  out  of  the  bill,  and  others  who  were 
neither  thought  upon,  nor  worthy  to  be,  fliould  be  nominated,  and  both 
for  money. 

22.  I  MUST  not  omit  to  put  you  in  mind  of  the  lords  lieutenants,  and 
deputy  lieutenants  of  the  counties  :  their  proper  ufe  is  for  ordering  the 
military  affairs,  in  order  to  an  invafion  fiom  abroad,  or  a  rebellion  or  fe- 
dition  at  home  j  good  choice  (hould  be  made  of  them,  and  prudent  in- 
ilrudlions  given  to  them,  and  as  little  of  the  arbitrary  power  as  may  be  left 
unto  them  ;  and  that  the  mufter-mafters,  and  other  officers  under  them, 
incroach  not  upon  the  fubjedl ;  that  will  detrad:  much  from  the  kind's 
fervice. 

23.  The  juflices  of  peace  are  of  great  ufe.  Anciently  there  werecon- 
fervators  of  the  peace,  thefe  are  the  fame,  faving  that  feveral  adls  of  par- 
liament have  altered  their  denomination,  and  enlarged  their  jurifdi(f>ion 
in  many  particulars :  the  fitter  they  are  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  the 
more  heed  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  them. 

24.  But  negatively,  this  I  fliall  be  bold  to  fay,  that  none  fhould  be  put 
into  either  of  thofe  commiffions,  with  an  eye  of  favour  to  their  perfons, 
to  give  them  countenance  or  reputation  in  the  places  where  they  live, 
but  for  the  king's  fervice  fake  5  nor  any  put  out  for  the  disfavour  of  any 
great  man  :  it  hath  been  too  often  ufed,  and  hath  been  no  good  fervice  to 
the  king. 

25.  A  WORD  more,  if  you  pleafe  to  give  me  leave,  for  the  true  rules  of 
the  moderation  of  juftice  on  the  king's  part.  The  execution  of  juftice  is 
committed  to  his  judges,  which  feemeth  to  be  the  feverer  part  ;  but  the 
milder  part,  which  is  mercy,  is  wholly  left  in  the  king's  immediate  hand : 
and  juflice  and  mercy  the  true  fupporters  of  his  royal  throne. 

26.  If  the  king  fhall  be  wholly  intent  upon  juftice,  it  may  appear  with 
an  over-rigid  afpeft  ;  but  if  he  fliall  be  over-remifs  and  eafy,  it  draweth 
upon  him  contempt.  Examples  of  juftice  muft  be  made  fometimes  for 
terror  to  fome ;  examples  of  mercy  fometimes,  for  comfort  to  others :  the 
one  procures  fear,  and  the  other  love.  A  king  muft  be  both  feared  and 
loved,  elfe  he  is  loft, 

27.  Th  e  ordinary  courts  of  juftice  I  have  fpoken  of,  and  of  their  judges 
and  judicature  :  I  fliall  put  you  in  mind  of  fome  things  touching  the  high 
court  of  parliament  in  Rngland,  which  is  fuperlative  j  and  therefore  it  will 
behove  me  to  fpeak  the  more  warily  thereof. 

28.  For  the  inftitution  of  it,  it  is  very  ancient  in  this  kingdom  :  itcon- 
fifteth  of  the  two  houfes,  of  peers  and  commons,  as  the  members  j  and  of 
the  king's  majefty,  as  the  head  of  that  great  body  :  by  the  king's  authority 
alone,  and  by  his  writs,  they  are  affembled,  and  by  him  alone  are  thejf 
prorogued  and  diflblved,  but  each  houfe  may  adjourn  it  felf. 

29.  They  being  thus  aflembled,  are  more  properly  a  council  to  the 
king,  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  to  advife  his  majefty  in  thofe 
things  of  weight  and  difficulty,  which  concern  both  the  king  and  people, 
than  a  court. 

30.  No  new  laws  can  be  made,  nor  old  laws  abrogated  or  altered,  but 
by  common  confent  in  parliament,  where  bills  are  prepared  and  prefented 
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to  the  two  houfes,  and  then  delivered,  but  nothing  is  concluded  but  by 
the  king's  royal  affent  ;  they  are  but  embryos,  'tis  he  giveth  life  unto 
them. 

31.  Yet  the  houfe  of  peers  hath  a  power  of  judicature  in  fome  cafes  ; 
properly  to  examine,  and  then  to  affirm ;  or  if  there  be  caufe  to  reverfe 
the  judgments  which  have  been  given  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  (which 
is  the  court  of  higheft  jurifdidion  in  the  kingdom  for  ordinary  judicature:) 
but  in  thefe  cafes  it  muft  be  done  by  writ  of  error  in  parliamento :  and 
thus  the  rule  of  their  proceedings  is  not  abfoliita  potejias,  as  in  making  new 
laws  (in  that  conjundlure  as  before  j)  but  liinitata  potejias,  according  to  the 
known  laws  of  the  land. 

32.  But  the  houfe  of  commons  have  only  power  to  cenfure  the  mem~ 
bers  of  their  own  houfe,  in  point  of  elecftion  or  mifdemeanors,  in  or  to- 
wards that  houfe;  and  have  not,  nor  ever  had  power,  fo  much  as  to  ad- 
minifter  an  oath  to  prepare  a  judgment. 

33.  The  true  ufe  of  parliaments  in  this  kingdom  is  very  excellent; 
and  they  would  be  often  called,  as  the  Affairs  of  the  kingdom  fhall  require  j 
and  continued  as  long  as  is  neceffary  and  no  longer :  for  then  they  be  but 
burthens  to  the  people,  by  reafon  of  the  privileges  juflly  due  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  houfes  and  their  attendants;  which  their  jurt:  rights  and 
privileges  are  religioufly  to  be  obferved  and  maintained  :  but  if  they  fliould 
be  unjuftly  enlarged  beyond  their  true  bounds,  they  might  leffen  the  jufl: 
power  of  the  crown,  it  borders  fo  near  upon  popularity. 

34.  All  this  while  I  have  fpoken  concerning  the  common  laws  of  £«§•- 
land,  generally  and  properly  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  moft  general  and  com- 
mon to  almoft  all  cafes  and  caufes,  both  civil  and  criminal :  but  there  is 
alfo  another  law,  which  is  called  the  civil  or  ecclefiaflical  law,  which  is 
confined  to  fome  few  heads,  and  that  is  not  to  be  negledted  :  and  although 
I  am  a  profeffor  of  the  common  law,  yet  I  am  fo  much  a  lover  of  truth  and 
of  learning,  and  of  my  native  countrey,  that  I  do  heartily  perfuade  that 
the  profeilors  of  that  law, called  civilians  (becaufe  the  civil  law  is  their  guide) 
fliould  not  be  difcountenanced  nor  difcouraged :  elfe  whenfoever  we  fliall 
have  aught  to  do  with  any  foreign  king  or  flate,  we  (hall  be  at  a  mifera- 
ble  lofs,  for  want  of  learned  men  in  that  profeffion. 

III.  I  COME  now  to  the  confideration  of  thofe  things  which  concern 
councellors  of  flate,  the  council  table,  and  the  great  offices  and  officers  of 
the  kingdom  ;  which  are  thofe  who  for  the  moft  part  furnifh  out  that  ho- 
nourable board. 

1.  Of  councellors,  there  are  two  forts :  the  firft,  co}iJiliarii  nati,  (as  I  may 
term  them:)  fuch  are  the  prince  oUVales^und  others  of  the  king's  fons,(when 
he  hath  more;)  of  thefe  I  fpeak  not,  for  they  are  naturally  born  to  be  coun- 
cellors to  the  king,  to  learn  the  art  of  governing  betimes. 

2.  But  the  ordinary  fort  of  councellors  are  fuch  as  the  king,  out  of  a  due 
confideration  of  their  worth  and  abilities,  and  withal,  of  their  fidelities  to 
his  perfon  and  to  his  crown,  calleth  to  be  of  council  with  him,  in  his 
ordinary  government.  And  the  council  table  is  fo  called  from  the  place  • 
where  they  ordinarily  affemble  and  fit  together  ;  and  their  oath  is  the  only 
ceremony  ufed,  to  make  them  fuch,  which  is  folemnly  given  unto  them, 
at  their  firft  admiffion:  thefe  honourable  perfons  are  from  thenceforth  of 
that  board  and  body:  they  cannot  come  until  they  be  thus  called,  and  the 
king  at  his'pleafure  may  fpare  their  attendance ;  and  he  may  difpenle  with 
their  prefence  there,  which  at  their  own  pleafure  they  may  not  do. 

3.  This 
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".  This  being  the  quality  of  their  fervice,  you  may  eafily  judge  what 
care  the  king  fliould  ufe,  in  his  choice  of  them.  It  behoverh  that  they  be 
perfons  of  great  tiuft  and  fideHty,  and  alfo  of  wifdom  and  judgment,  who 
fhall  thus  aflift  in  bearing  up  the  king's  throne,  and  of  known  experience 
in  pubHck  affairs. 

4.  Yet  it  may  not  be  unfit  to  call  fome  of  young  years,  to  train  them 
up  in  that  trade,  and  fo  fit  them  for  thofe  weighty  affiiirs,  againft  the  time 
of  greater  maturity ;  and  fome  alfo  for  the  honour  of  their  perfons :  but  thefe 
two  forts  not  to  be  tied  to  fo  ftridt  attendance,  as  the  others  from  whom 
the  prefent  difpatch  of  bufinefs  is  expedfed. 

5.  I  COULD  wifn  that  their  number  might  not  be  fo  over-great;  the  per- 
fons of  the  councellors  would  he  the  more  venerable:  And  I  know  thnt 
queen  Elizabeth,  in  whofe  time  I  had  the  happinefs  to  be  born,  and  to  Hve 
many  years,  was  not  fo  much  obferved,  for  having  a  numerous,  as  a  wife, 
council. 

6.  The  duty  of  a  privy  councellor  to  a  king,  I  conceive,  is,  not  only  to 
attend  the  council  board,  at  the  times  appointed,  and  there  to  confult  of 
what  (hall  be  propounded ;  but  alfo  to  ftudy  thofe  things  which  may  ad- 
vance the  king's  honour  and  fafety,  and  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
communicate  the  fame  to  the  king,  or  to  his  fellow-councellors,  as  there 
fhall  be  occafion.  And  this,  fir,  will  concern  you  more  than  others,  by 
how  much  you  have  a  larger  fhare  in  his  affedlions. 

7.  And  one  thing  I  Ihall  be  bold  to  defireyou  to  recommend  to  his  ma- 
jefty  :  that  when  any  new  thing  (liall  be  propounded  to  be  taken  into  con- 
fideration,  that  no  councellor  Ihould  fuddenly  deliver  any  pofitive  opinion 
thereof;  it  is  not  fo  eafy  with  all  men  to  retraft  their  opinions,  although  there 
fliall  be  caufe  for  it :  but  only  to  hear  it,  and  at  the  mofl:  but  to  break  ir, 
at  firft,  that  it  may  be  the  better  underlfood  againft  the  next  meeting. 

8.  When  any  matter  of  weight  hath  been  debated,  and  feemeth  to  be 
ready  for  a  refolution;  I  wifli  it  may  not  be  at  that  fitting  concluded  (un- 
Icfs  the  necefilty  of  the  time  prefs  it;)  left  upon  fecond  cogitations  there  lliould 
be  caufe  to  alter;   which  is  not  for  the  gravity  and  honour  of  that  board. 

9.  I  WISH  alfo  that  the  king  would  be  pleafed  fometimes  to  be  prefent  at 
that  board;  it  adds  a  majefty  to  it:  and  yet  not  to  be  too  frequently  there, 
that  would  render  it  lefs  efteemed  when  it  is  become  common  ;  befides,  it 
inay  fometimes  make  the  councellors  not  to  be  fo  free  in  their  debates  in  his 
prefence,  as  they  would  be  in  his  abfence. 

10.  Besides  the  giving  of  counfel,  the  councellors  are  bound  by 
their  duties  ex  vi  termini,  as  well  as  by  their  oaths,  to  keep  counfel  ; 
therefore  they  are  called  de  privato  conjilio  regis,  &  a  J'ecretioribus  confi- 
liis  regis. 

11.  One  thing  I  add,  in  the  negative,  which  is  not  fit  for  that  board, 
the  entertaining  of  private  caufes,  of  meum  &  tiium ;  thofe  fliould  be  left  to 
the  ordinary  courfe  and  courts  of  juftice. 

As  there  is  great  care  to  be  u fed,  for  the  councellors  themfelves  to  be 
chofen ;  fo  there  is  of  the  clerks  of  the  council  alfo,  for  the  fecreting 
of  their  confultations  :  and  methinks,  it  were  fit  that  his  majefty  be  fpee- 
dily  moved  to  give  a  ftrid:  charge,  and  to  bind  it  with  a  folemn  order  (if 
it  be  not  already  fo  done,)  that  no  copies  of  the  orders  of  that  Table  be  de- 
livered out  by  the  clerks  of  the  council,  but  by  the  order  of  the  board  ; 
nor  any,  not  being  a  councellor,  or  a  clerk  of  the  council,  or  his  clerk, 
to  haveaccefsto  the  council  book  s  :  and  to  that  puofe,  that  the  fervants 

attending 
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attending  the  clerks  of  the  council  be  bound  to  fecrecyj  as  well  as  their 
mafters. 

13.  For  the  great  offices  and  officers  of  the  kingdom,  I  (hall  fay  little; 
for  the  moft  part  of  them  are  fuch,  as  cannot  well  be  fever'd  from  the 
councellorlhip;  and  therefore  the  fame  rule  is  to  be  obierved  for  both,  in, 
the  choice  of  them.  In  the  general,  only,  I  advife  this,  let  them  be  fet  in 
thofe  places  for  which  they  are  probably  the  moft  tit. 

14.  But  in  the  quality  of  the  perfons,  I  conceive  it  will  be  moft  con- 
venient to  have  fome  of  every  fort,  (as  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  it 
was  :)  one  bidiop  at  the  leaft,  in  refpedt  of  queftions  touching  religion,  of 
church  government;  one  or  more  fkilled  in  the  laws;  fome  for  martial  af- 
fairs ;  and  fome  for  foreign  affairs :  by  this  mixture  one  will  help  another 
in  all  things  that  ffiall  there  happen  to  be  moved.  But  if  that  fliould  fail, 
it  will  be  a  fafe  way,  to  confult  with  fome  other  able  perfons  well  verfed  in 
that  point  which  is  the  fubjedl  of  their  confultation  ;  which  yet  may  be  done 
fo  warily,  as  may  not  difcover  the  main  end  therein. 

IV.  In  the  next  place,  I  fliall  put  you  in  mind  of  foreign  negotiations 
and  embaffies,  to  or  with  foreign  princes  or  ftates  ;  wherein  I  fhall  be  little 
able  to  ferve  you. 

1.  Only,  I  will  tell  you  what  was  the  courfe  in  the  happy  days  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  whom  it  will  be  no  dif-reputation  to  follow  :  Ihe  did  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  employment,  the  quality  of  the  perfons  flie  em- 
ployed;  which  is  a  good  rule  to  go  by. 

2.  If  it  were  anembafly  of  gratulation  or  ceremony  (which  muft  not  be 
negledied,)  choice  was  made  of  fome  noble  perfon,  eminent  in  place,  and 
able  in  purfe;  and  he  would  take  it  as  a  mark  of  favour,  and  difcharge  it 
without  any  great  burthen  to  the  queen's  coffers,  for  his  own  honour's  lake. 

3.  But  if  it  werean  embaffy  of  weight,  concerning  affairs  of  ftate,  choice 
was  made  of  fome  fad  perfon  of  known  judgment,  wifdom  and  experience, 
and  not  of  a  young  man,  not  weighed  in  ftate  matters  :  nor  of  a  mere  formal 
man,  whatfoever  his  title  or  outfide  were. 

4.  Yet  in  company  of  fuch,  fome  young  towardly  noblemen  or  gentle- 
men were  ufually  fcnt  alfo,  asaffiftants  or  attendants,  according  to  the  qua- 
lity of  the  perfons ;  who  might  be  thereby  prepared  and  fitted  for  the  like 
employment,  by  this  means,  at  another  turn. 

5.  In  their  company  were  always  fent  fome  grave  and  fad  men,  fkilful 
in  the  civil  laws,  and  fome  in  the  languages,  and  fome  who  had  been  for- 
merly converfant  in  the  courts  of  thofe  princes,  and  knew  their  ways;  thefc 
were  affiftants  in  private,  but  not  trufted  to  manage  the  affairs  in  publickj 
that  would  detradl  from  the  honour  of  the  principal  embaffador. 

6.  If  the  negotiation  were  about  merchants  affairs,  then  were  the  per- 
fons employed  for  the  moft  part  dodors  of  the  civil  law,  aflifted  with  fome 
other  difcreet  men  ;  and  in  fuch,  the  charge  was  ordinarily  defrayed  by  the 
company  or  fociety  of  merchants,  whom  the  negotiation  conceriied. 

7.  If  legier  embaffadors  or  agents  were  fent  to  remain  in  or  near  the 
courts  of  thofe  princes  or  ftates  (as  it  was  ever  held  fit,  to  obferve  the  mo- 
tions, and  to  hold  correfpondence  with  them,  upon  all  occafions)  fuch  were 
made  choice  of  as  were  prefumed  to  be  vigilant,  induftrious,  and  difcreet 
men,  and  had  the  language  of  the  place  whither  they  were  fent ;  and  with 
thele  were  fent  fuch  as  were  hopeful  to  be  worthy  of  the  like  employment 
at  another  time. 

8.  Their 
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8.  Their  care  was,  to  give  true  and  timely  intelligence  of  all  occurren- 
ces either  to  the  queen  herklf,  or  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  unto  whom  thejr 
had  their  immediate  relation. 

g.  Their  charge  was  always  born  by  the  queen,  duly  paid  out  of  the 
exchequer,  in  fuch  proportion,  as,  according  to  their  qualities  and  places, 
might  give  them  an  honourable  fubfiftence  there:  but  for  the  reward  of 
their  fervice,  they  were  to  expedl  it  upon  their  return,  by  feme  fuch  pre- 
ferment as  might  be  worthy  of  them,  and  yet  be  little  burthen  to  the 
queen's  cofters  or  revenues. 

10.  At  their  going  forth  they  had  their  general  inftrudtions  in  writing, 
which  might  be  communicated  to  the  minifters  of  that  ftate,  whither  they 
were  fent;  and  they  had  alfo  private  in ftruftions,  upon  particular  occafions; 
and  at  their  return,  they  did  always  render  an  account  of  fome  things  to 
the  queen  her  felf,  of  fome  things  to  the  body  of  the  council,  and  of  fome 
others  to  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  j  who  made  ufe  of  them,  or  communicated 
them,  as  there  was  caufe. 

11.  In  thofedays  there  was  a  conftant  courfe  held,  that  by  the  advice 
of  the  fecretaries,  or  fome  principal  counfellors,  there  were  always  fent 
forth,  into  feveral  parts  beyond  the  feas,  fome  young  men,  of  whom  good 
hopes  were  conceived  of  their  towardlinefs,  to  be  trained  up,  and  made  fit 
for  fuch  publick  employments,  and  to  learn  the  languages.  This  was  at 
the  charge  of  the  queen,  which  was  not  much ;  for  they  travelled  but  as 
private  gentlemen  :  and  as  by  their  induftry  their  deferts  did  appear,  fo  were 
they  farther  employed  or  rewarded.  This  courfe  I  fhall  recommend  unto 
you,  to  breed  up  a  nurfery  of  fuch  publick  plants. 

V.  For  peace  and  war,  and  thofe  things  which  appertain  to  either  5  I  in 
my  own  difpofition  and  profeftion  am  wholly  for  peace,  if  pleafe  God  to 
blefs  this  kingdom  therewith,  as  for  many  years  pall  he  hath  done  :  and, 

1.  I  PRESUME  I  fliall  not  need  to  perfuade  you  to  the  advancing  of  it  ; 
nor  fliall  you  need  to  perfuade  the  king  your  mafter  therein,  for  that  he 
hath  hitherto  been  another  Solomon,  in  this  our  IJ'rael,  and  the  motto  which 
he  hath  chofen  (Beati  Pacijici)  fliews  his  own  judgment:  but  he  muft  ufe 
the  means  to  preferve  it,  elfe  fuch  a  jewel  may  be  loft. 

2.  God  is  the  God  of  peace  (it  is  one  of  his  attributes;)  therefore  by  him 
alone  we  muft  pray,  and  hope  to  continue  it :  there  is  the  foundation. 

3.  And  the  king  muft  not  negledl  the  juft  ways  for  it  i  juftice  is  the  beft 
prot'  ftor  of  it  at  home,  and  providence  for  war  is  the  beft  prevention  of 
itfroiti  abroad. 

4.  Wars  are  either  foreign  or  civil ;  for  the  foreign  war  by  the  king  up- 
on fome  neighbour  nation,  I  hope  we  are  fecure ;  the  king,  in  his  pious 
andjuft  difpofition  is  not  inclinable  thereunto,  his  empire  is  long  enough; 
bounded  with  the  ocean,  as  if  the  very  lituation  thereof  had  taught  the 
king  and  people  to  fet  up  their  refts,  and  fay,  Ne  pirn  ultra. 

5.  And  for  a  war  of  invafion  from  abroad ;  only  we  muft  not  be  over- 
feCure  :  that's  the  way  to  invite  It. 

6.  But  if  we  be  always  prepared  to  receive  an  enemy,  if  the  ambition 
or  malice  of  any  fliould  incite  him,  we  may  be  very  confident  we  fhall 
long  live  in  peace  and  quietnefs,  without  any  attempts  upon  us. 

7.  To  make  the  preparations  hereunto  the  more  affured  :  in  thethefirft 
place,  I  will  recommend  unto  you  the  care  of  our  out-work,  the  navy 
royal  and  fliipping  of  our  kingdom,  which  are  the  walls  thereof:  and  e- 
very  great  fliip  is  as  an  impregnable  fort  ;  and  our  many  fafe  and  commo- 
dious 
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dious  ports  and  havens,  in  every  of  thefe  kingdoms,  are  as  the  redoubts  to 
fecure  them. 

8.  For  the  body  of  the  (hips,  no  nation  of  the  world  doth  equal  £«g"- 
land,  for  the  oaken  timber  wherewith  to  build  them;  and  we  need  not 
borrow  of  any  other,  iron  for  fpikes,  or  nails  to  faften  them  together;  but 
there  muft  be  a  great  deal  of  providence  ufed,  that  our  (hip-timber  be  not 
unnecefTarily  wafted. 

9.  But  for  tackling,  as  fails  and  cordage,  we  are  beholden  to  our  neigh- 
bours for  them,  and  do  buy  them  for  our  money;  that  muft;  be  forefeen 
and  layed  up  in  ftore  againft  a  time  of  need,  and  not  fought  for  when  we 
are  to  ufe  them  :  but  we  are  much  to  blame  that  we  make  them  not  at 
home,  only  pitch  and  tar  we  have  not  of  our  own. 

10.  For  the  true  art  of  building  of  fliips,  for  burthen  and  fervice  both, 
no  nation  in  the  world  exceeds  us:  fliip-wrights  and  all  other  artifans  be- 
longing to  that  trade  muft  be  cheriftied  and  encouraged. 

11.  Powder  and  ammunition  of  all  forts  we  can  have  at  home,  and  in 
exchange  for  other  home  commodities  we  may  be  plentifully  fupplied  from 
our  neighbours,   which  muft  not  be  negleded. 

12.  With  mariners  and  feamen  this  kingdom  is  plentifully  furniflied: 
the  conftant  trade  of  merchandizing  will  furnifli  us  at  a  need ;  and  navi- 
gable rivers  will  repair  the  ftore,  both  to  the  navy  royal  and  to  the  mer- 
chants, if  they  be  fet  on  work,  and  well  paid  for  their  labour. 

13.  Sea  captains  and  commanders  and  other  officers  muft  be  encou- 
raged, and  rife  by  degrees,  as  their  fidelity  and  induftry  deferve  it. 

[Let  brave  fpirits  that  have  fitted  themfelves  for  command,  either  by 
fea  or  land,  not  be  laid  by,  as  perfons  unneceftary  for  the  time ;  let  arms 
and  ammunition  of  all  forts  be  provided  and  ftored  up,  as  againft  a  day  of 
battel ;  let  the  ports  and  forts  be  fitted  fo,  as  if  by  the  next  wind  weftiould 
hear  of  an  alarum;  fuch  a  known  providence  is  the  fureft  protedlion.  But 
of  all  wars,  let  both  prince  and  people  pray  againft  a  war  in  our  own 
bowels:  the  king  by  his  wifdom,  juftice  and  moderation,  muft  forefee  and 
flop  fuch  a  ftorm,  and  if  it  fall  muft  allay  it;  and  the  people  by  their  obe- 
dience muft  decline  it.  And  for  a  foreign  war  intended  by  an  invafion  to 
inlarge  the  bounds  of  our  empire,  which  are  large  enough,  and  are  natu- 
rally bounded  with -the  ocean,  I  have  no  opinion  either  of  the  juftnefs  or 
fitnefs  of  it;  and  it  were  a  very  hard  matter  to  attempt  it  with  hope  of 
fuccefs,  feeing  the  fubjedls  of  this  kingdom  believe  it  is  not  legal  for  them 
to  be  enforced  to  go  beyond  the  feas,  without  their  own  confent  upon  hope 
of  an  unwarranted  conqueft;  but  to  refift  an  invading  enemy,  or  to  fup- 
prefs  rebels,  the  fubjecl  may  and  muft  be  commanded  out  of  the  counties 
where  they  inhabit.  The  whole  kingdom  is  but  one  intire  body,  elfe  it 
will  neceffarily  be  verified,  which  elfewhere  was  afi"erted,  Diimjiftguli  pug- 
namiis,  omnes  vincimur.] 

14.  Our  ftridl  league  of  amity  and  alliance  with  our  near  neighbours 
the  Hollanders,  is  a  mutual  ftrength  to  both;  the  fliipping  of  both,  in 
conjunfture,  being  fo  powerful,  by  God's  blefling,  as  no  foreigners  will  ven- 
ture upon ;  this  league  and  friendfliip  muft  inviolably  be  obferved. 

15.  From  Scotland  we  have  had  in  former  times  fome  alarms,  and  in- 
rodes  into  the  northern  parts  of  this  kingdom ;  but  that  happy  union  of 
both  kingdoms  under  one  fovereign,  our  gracious  king,  I  hope,  hath  taken 
away  all  occafions  of  breach  between  the  two  nations.  Let  not  the  caufe  a- 
rife  from  E?2gland,  and  I  liope  the  Scofs  will  not  adventure  it  j  or  if  they 

Vol.  IH.  D  d  d  d  do. 
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do,  I  hope  they  will  find,  that  ahhough  to  our  king  they  were  his  firfl-born 
tubjedls,  yet  to  Englaitd  belongs  the  birthright  :  but  this  fliould  not  be  any 
caufe  to  offer  any  injury  to  them,  nor  to  luffer  any  from  them. 

i6.  There  remains  then  no  danger,  by  the  blefiing  of  God,  but  a  ci- 
vil war,  from  which  God  of  his  mercy  defend  us,  as  that  which  is  mofl: 
defperate  of  all  others.  The  king's  wifdom  and  juftice  mufi:  prevent  it,  if 
it  may  be  ;  or  if  it  fhould  happen,  quod  ahfit,  he  muft  quench  that  wild- 
fire, with  all  the  diligence  that  poffibly  can  be. 

17.  Competition  to  the  crown,  there  is  none,  nor  can  be,  therefore  it 
muft  be  a  fire  within  the  bowels,  or  nothing  ;  the  cures  whereof  are  thefe, 
Remediiim praeveniens^  which  is  the  beft  phyfick,  either  to  a  natural  body, 
or  to  a  ftate,  by  jufl:  and  equal  government  to  take  away  the  occafiou;  and 
Remedium  punie?is,  if  the  other  prevail  not :  the  ferviceand  vigilancy  oftlic 
deputy  lieutenants  in  every  county,  and  of  the  high  (heriff,  will  contribute 
much  herein  to  our  fecurity. 

18.  But  if  that  fhould  not  prevail,  by  a  wife  and  timous  inquifition,  the 
peccant  humours  and  humorifts  mufl  be  difcovered,  and  purged,  or  cut 
off;  mercy,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  in  a  king,  is  true  cruelty. 

19.  Yet  if  the  heads  of  the  tribes  can  be  taken  off,  and  the  mif-led  mul- 
titude will  fee  their  error,  and  return  to  their  obedience,  fuch  an  extent  of 
mercy  is  both  honourable  and  profitable. 

20.  A  King,  againfta  ftorm,  mufl  forefee,  to  have  a  convenient  flock  of 
treafure ;  and  neither  be  without  money,  which  is  the  finews  of  war,  nor 
to  depend  upon  the  curtefy  of  others,  which  may  fail  at  a  pinch. 

21.  He  muft  alfo  have  a  magazine  of  all  forts,  which  muft  be  had  from 
foreign  parts,  or  provided  at  home,  and  to  commit  them  to  feveral  places, 

•  under  the  cuftody  of  trufty  and  faithful  minifters  and  officers,  if  it  be 
pofiible. 

22.  He  muft  make  choice  of  expert  and  able  commanders  to  condudl 
and  manage  the  war,  either  againfl  a  foreign  invafion,  or  a  home  rebel- 
lion; which  muft  not  be  young  and  giddy,  which  dare,  not  only  to  fight^ 
but  to  fwear,  and  drink,  and  curfe,  neither  fit  to  govern  others,  nor  able 
to  govern  themfelves. 

23.  Let  not  fuch  be  difcouraged,  if  they  deferve  well,  by  mif-informa- 
tion,  or  for  the  fatisfying  the  humours  or  ambition  of  pthers,  perhaps,  out 
of  envy,  perhaps,  out  of  treachery,  or  other  finifter  ends :  a  fteddy  hand, 
in  governing  of  military  affairs,  is  more  requifite  than  in  times  of  peace, 
becaufe  an  error  committed  in  war,  may,  perhaps,  prove  irremediable. 

24.  If  God  (hall  blefs  thefe  endeavours,  and  the  king  return  to  his  own 
houfe  in  peace,  when  a  civil  war  fhall  be  at  an  end,  thofe  who  have  been 
found  faithful  in  the  land  muft  be  regarded,  yea,  and  rewarded  alfo  ;  the 
traitorous,  or  treacherous,  who  have  mif-led  others,  feverely  punifli'd;  and 
the  neutrals  and  falfe-hearted  friends  and  followers,  who  have  ftarted  afide 
like  a  broken  bow,  be  noted,  Carbone  nigro;  and  fo  I  fhall  leave  them, 
and  this  part  of  the  work. 

VI.  I  COME  to  the  fixth  part,  which  is  trade;  and  that  is  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  And  I  begin  with  that  which  is  at  home,  which  enableth  the 
fubjedls  of  the  kingdom  to  live,  and  layeth  a  foundation  to  a  foreign  trade 
by  traflick  with  others,  which  enableth  them  to  live  plentifully  and  hap- 
pily. 

I.  For  the  home  trade,  I  firft  commend  unto  your  confideration  the 
encouragement  of  tillage,  which  will  enable  the  kingdom  for  corn  for  the 

natives 
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natives,  and  to  fpare  for  exportation :  and  I  my  felf  have  known, 
more  tlian  once,  when,  in  times  of  dearth,  in  queen  Elizabeths  days,  it 
drained  much  coin  of  the  kingdom,  to  furnifla  us  with  corn  from  foreign 

2.  Good  huloarids  will  find  the  means,  by  good  hufbandry,  to  improve 
their  lands,  by  hme,  chalk,  marl,  or  fea-fand,  where  it  can  be  had  :  but 
It  will  not  be  amifs,  that  they  be  put  in  mind  thereof,  and  encouraged  in 
their  induflries.  _..   ,,    \r-y^n  j£ni_3on:^L:;v'   -sii  ji.^^ 

3.  Planting  of  orchards,  in  a  foil  and  «air  At  for  them,  is  very  pro- 
titable,  as  well  as  pleafurablej  cyder  and  perry  are  notable  beverage  in  fea 

voyages.  -^  ft^cf  "ni j /i  fbiri- 

4.  Gardens  are  alfo  very  profitable,  if  planted  with  artichokes,  roots, 
and  fuch  other  things  as  are  fit  for  food  j  whence  they  be  called  kitchen 
gardens,  and  that  very  properly. 

5.  The  planting  of  hop-yards,  fowingof  woad  and  rape-feed,  are  found 
very  profitable  for  the  planters,  in  places  apt  for  them,  and  confequently 
profitable  fir  tbie  kingdom,  which  for  divers  years  was  furnilhed  with  them 
from  beyond  the  feas. 

6.  The  planting  and  preferving  of  woods,  efpecially  of  timber,  is  not 
only  profitable,  but  commendable,  therewith  to  furnifli  poflerity,  both  for 
building  and  fliij:ping. 

7.  Th  e  kingdom  would  be  much  improved,  by  draining  of  drowned 
lands,  and  gaining  that  in  from  the  overflowing  of  fait  waters  and  the  fea, 
and  from  frefli  waters  alfo. 

8.  And  many  of  thofe  grounds  would  be  exceeding  fit  for  dairies,  which, 
being  well  houfwived,  are  exceeding  commodious 

9.  Much  good  land  might  be  gained  from  forefts  and  chafes,  more  re- 
mote from  the  king's  acc^is,  aijd  from  other  commonable  places,  fo  as  al- 
ways there  be  a  due  care  taken,  that  the  poor  commoners  have  no  injury 
by  fuch  improvement. 

10.  The  making  of  navigable  rivers  would  be  very  profitable;  they 
would  be  as  fo  many  in-draughts  of  wealth,  by  conveying  of  commodities 
with  eafe  from  place  to  place. 

ir.  The  planting  of  hemp  and  flax  would  be  an  unknown  advantage 
to  the  kingdom,  many  places  therein  being  as  apt  for  it,  as  any  foreign 
parts. 

1 2.  But  add  hereunto,  that  if  it  be  converted  into  linen-cloth  or  cordage, 
the  commodity  thereof  will  be  multiplied. 

13.  So  it  is  of  the  wools  and  leather  of  the  kingdom,  if  they  be  con- 
verted into  manufactures. 

14.  Our  Englifi  dames  are  much  given  to  the  wearing  of  coflily  laces  ; 
and,  if  they  be  brought  from  Italy,  or  France,  or  Flanders,  they  are  in  great 
efteem  ;  whereas,  if  the  like  laces  were  made  by  the  Fnglijh,  fomuch  thred 
as  would  make  a  yard  of  lace,  being  put  into  that  manufadlure,  would  be 
five  times,  or  perhaps,  ten  or  twenty  times  the  value. 

15.  The  breeding  of  cattel  is  of  much  profit,  efpecially  the  breed  of 
horfes,  in  many  places,  not  only  for  travel,  but  for  the  great  faddle ;  the 
Fnglijh  horfe,  for  ftrength,  and  courage,  and  fwiftnefs  together,  not  being 
inferior  to  the  horfes  of  any  other  kingdom. 

16.  The  minerals  of  the  kingdom,  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  tin,  efpe- 
cially, are  of  great  value,  and  let  many  able-bodied  fubjedts  on  work ;  it 
were  great  pity  they  lliould  not  be  indufl:rioufly  followed. 

.   Vol..  III.  D  d  d  d  2  17.  But 
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17.  But  of  all  minerals,  there  is  none  like  to  that  of  fiChing,  upon  the 
coafts  of  thefc  kingdoms,  and  the  feas  belonging  to  them:  our  neigiihours, 
within  half  a  day's  fail  of  us,  with  a  good  wind,  can  Ihew  us  the  ufe  and 
value  thereof  ;  and,  doubtlefs,  there  is  fea-rooni  enough  for  both  nations, 
without  offending  one  another  ;  and  it  would  exceedingly  fupport  the 
navy. 

18.  This  realm  is  much  enriched,  of  late  years,  by  the  trade  of  mer- 
chandize which  the  Englijh  drive  in  foreign  parts;  and,  if  it  be  wifely  ma- 
naged, it  muft  of  necelTuy  very  much  increafe  the  wealth  thereof:  care  be- 
ing taken,  that  the  exportation  exceed  in  value  the  importation;  for  then 
the  balance  of  trade  mufl  of  neceffity  be  returned  in  coin  or  bullion. 

19.  This  would  eafily  be  efieifled,  if  the  merchants  were  perfuaded,  or 
compelled,  to  make  their  returns  in  folid  commodities,  and  not  too  much 
thereof  in-vanity,  tending  to  excefs. 

20.  But  efpecially  care  muft  be  taken,  that  monopolies,  which  are  the 
cankers  of  all  trading,  be  not  admitted,  under  fpecious  colours  of  publick 
good. 

21.  To  put  all  thefe  into  a  regulation,  if  a  conftant  commiffion,  to 
men  of  honefty  and  underftanding,  were  granted,  and  well  purfued,  to  give 
order  for  the  managing  of  thefe  things,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  the 
beft  advantage ;  and  that  this  commilhon  were  iubordinate  to  the  council- 
board  ;  it  is  conceived,  it  would  produce  notable  effeds. 

VII.  The  next  thing  is  that  of  colonies  and  foreign  plantations,  which 
are  very  necelTary,  as  out-lets,  to  a  populous  nation,  and  may  be  profita- 
ble alfo  if  they  be  managed  in  a  difcreet  way. 

1.  First,  in  the  choice  of  the  place,  which  requireth  many  circum- 
ftances;  as,  the  fituation,  near  thefea,  for  the  commodioufnefs  of  an  in- 
tercourfe  with  Englandy  the  temper  of  the  air  and  climate,  as  may  beft  a- 
gree  with  the  bodies  of  the  £/;^///-6,  rather  inclining  to  cold  than  heat;  that 
it  be  ftored  with  woods,  mines,  and  fruits,  which  are  naturally  in  the 
place;  that  the  foil  be  fuch  as  will  probably  be  fruitful  for  corn,  and  other 
conveniencies,  and  for  breeding  of  cattel;  that  it  hath  rivers,  both  for  paf- 
fage  between  place  and  place,  and  for  fifliing  alfo,  if  it  may  be  ;  that  the 
natives  be  not  fo  many,  but  that  there  may  be  elbow-room  enough  for 
them,  and  for  the  adventives  alfo:  all  which  are  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
Wejl-Indies. 

2.  It  would  be  alfo  fuch  as  is  not  already  planted  by  the  fubjeds  of  any 
chriftian  prince  or  ftate,  nor  over-nearly  neighbouring  to  their  plantation. 
And  it  would  be  more  convenient,  to  be  chofen  by  fome  of  thofe  gentlemen 
or  merchants  which  move  firft  in  the  work,  than  to  be  defigned  unto  them 
from  the  king;  for  it  muft  proceed  from  the  option  of  the  people,  elfe  it 
founds  like  an  exile;  io  the  colonies  muft  be  raifed  by  the  leave  of  the 
king,  and  not  by  his  command. 

3.  After  the  place  is  made  choice  of,  the  firft  ftep  muft  be,  to  make 
choice  of  a  fit  governor;  who,  although  he  have  not  the  name,  yet  he 
muft  have  the  power  of  a  viceroy  ;  and  if  the  perfon  who  principally  mo- 
ved in  the  work  be  not  fit  for  that  truft,  yet  he  muft  not  be  excluded  from 
command  ;  but  then  his  defeft  in  the  governing  part  mull:  be  fupplied  by 
fuch  aftiftants  as  fliall  be  joined  with  him,  or  as  he  ftiall  very  well  ap- 
prove of. 

4.  As  at  their  fetting  out  they  muft  have  their  commifiion,  or  letters  pa- 
tents from  the  king,  that  fo  they  may  acknowledge  their  dependency  upon 

the 
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the  crovvii  of  England,  and  under  his  protedlion  ;  fo  they  muft  receive  fome 
general  inilnidtions,  how  to  difpofe  of  themfelves,  when  they  come  there, 
which  niufl  be  in  nature  of  laws  unto  them. 

5.  But  the  general  law,  by  which  they  mufl  be  guided  and  governed, 
niuit  be  the  common  \d.\v  oi  Efigland;  and  to  that  end,  it  will  be  fit,  that 
fome  man,  reafonably  ftudied  in  the  law,  and  otherwife  qualified  for  fuch 
a  purpofc,  be  perfuaded  (if  not  thereunto  inclined  of  himfelf,  which  were 
the  bell:)  to  go  thither  as  chancellor  amongft  them,  at  firfl;  and  when  the 
plantation  were  more  fettled,  then  to  have  courts  oi:  juftice  there, as  in  Eng- 
land. 

6.  At  the  firfl  planting,  or  as  foon  after  as  they  can,  they  mufl  make 
themklves  defenlible  both  againft  the  natives,  and  againfl:  ftrangers;  and  to 
that  purpole,  they  muft  have  the  affillance  of  fome  able  military  man,  and 
convenient  arms  and  ammunition  for  their  defence. 

7.  For  the  difcipline  of  the  church  in  thofe  parts,  it  will  be  neceffiry, 
that  it  agree  with  that  which  is  fettled  in  England,  elfe  it  will  make  a  fchifm 
and  a  rent  mCbrijV^  coat,  which  mufl  be  feamlefs;  and,  to  that  purpofe, 
it  will  befit,  that  by  the  king's  fupreme  power  in  caufesecclefiaftical,  with- 
in all  his  dominions,  they  be  fubordinate  under  fome  bifhop  and  bifhoprick 
of  this  realm. 

8.  For  the  better  defence  againfl  a  common  enemy,  I  think  it  would 
be  befl:,  that  foreign  plantations  fhould  be  placed  in  one  continent,  and  near 
together  5  whereas,  if  they  be  too  remote,  the  one  from  the  other,  they 
will  be  difunited,  and  fo  the  weaker. 

9.  They  muft  provide  themfelves  of  houfes,  fuch  as,  for  the  pre  fen  t, 
they  can,  and,  at  more  leifure,  fuch  as  may  be  better;  and  they  firft  mufl 
plant  for  corn  and  cattel,  &c.  for  food  and  necefTiry  fuftenance  ;  and  af- 
ter, they  may  enlarge  themfelves  for  thofe  things  which  may  be  for  profit 
and  pleafure,  and  to  trafHck  withal  alfo. 

10.  Woods  for  fliipping,  in  the  firfl  place,  may  douhtlefs  be  there  had, 
and  minerals  there  found,  perhaps,  of  the  richeft  ;  howfoever,  the  mines 
out  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  feas  and  waters  adjoining,  may  be  found 
in  abundance. 

11.  In  a  fhort  time  they  may  build  vefTels  and  fliips  alfo,  for  traffick  with 
the  parts  near  adjoining,  and  with  England  alfo,  from  whence  they  may  be 
furnillied  with  fuch  things  as  they  may  want,  and,  in  exchange  or  barter, 
fend  from  thence  other  things,  with  which  quickly,  either  by  nature  or 
art,  they  may  abound. 

12.  But  thefe  things  would,  by  all  means,  be  prevented;  that  no  known 
bankrupt,  for  fiielter;  nor  known  murderer  or  other  wicked  perfon,  to  a- 
void  the  law ;  nor  known  heretick  or  fchifmatick,  be  fufTered  to  go  into 
thofe  countreys;  or,  if  they  do  creep  in  there,  not  to  be  harboured  or  con- 
tinued :  elfe,  the  place  would  receive  them  naught,  and  return  them  into 
England^  upon  all  occalions,  worfe. 

13.  That  no  merchant,  under  colour  of  driving  a  trade  thither,  or  from 
thence,  be  fuffcred  to  work  upon  their  necefTities. 

14.  And  that  to  regulate  all  thefe  inconveniencies,  which  will  infenfibly 
grow  upon  them,  that  the  king  be  pleafed  to  eredl  a  fubordinate  council  in 
England,  whofe  care  and  charge  fliall  be,  to  advife,  and  put  in  execution, 
all  things  which  fhall  be  found  fit  for  the  good  of  thofe  new  plantations; 
who,  upon  all  occafions,  fhall  give  an  account  of  their  proceedings  to  the 
king,  or  to  the  council-board,  and  from  them  receive  fuch  diredlions  as  may 
beft  agree  v^ith  the  government  of  that  place. 

15.THAT 
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15.  That  the  king's  reafonable  profit  be  not  neglected,  parciy,  upon  re- 
fervation  of  moderate  reqts  and  fervices;  and,  partly,  upon  cullomsj  aj:d 
partly,  upon  importation  and  exportation  of  merchandize ;  which  for.. :a 
convenient  time  after  the  plantation  begin,  would  be  verjy  :eafy,  to  cncQu- 
rage  the  workj  but,  after  it  is  well  fettled,  may  be  raifcc^^^^  confiderat:!le 
proportion,   worthy  the  acceptation.  „.r. 

[Yet  thefe  cautions  are  to  be  obferved  in  thefe  undertalvings : 

1.  That  no  man  be  compelled  to  fuch  an  employment;  lor  that,were 
a  banifliment  and  not  a  fervice  fit  for  a  fee  man. 

2.  That  if  any  tranfplant  themlelves  into  plantations  abroad,  who  are 
known  fchifmaticks,  outlaws,  or  criminal  perfons,  that  they  be  fqpt  for 
back  upon  the  firll notice;  fuch  perfons  are  not  fit  to  lay  the  foundadcm  o/ 
a  new  colony.  ._.  !^-J 

3.  To  make  no  extirpation  of  the  natives  under  pretence  of  plantin,g  re- 
ligion: God  furely  will  no  way  be  pleafed  with  fuch  facrifices. 

4.  That  the  people  fent  thither  be  governed  according  to  the  laws  of 
this  realm,   whereof  they  are,  and  fiill  mull  be  fubjeds. 

5.  To  eftablilh  there  the  fame  purity  of  religion,  and  the  fame  difcipline 
for  church  government,  without  any  mixture  of  popery  or  anabaptifin,  left 
they  fiiould  be  drawn  into  faftions  and  fchifms,  and  that  place  receive  tijem 
there  bad,  and  fend  them  back  worfe. 

^.  6.  To  employ  them  in  profitable  trades  and  manufadures,  fuch  as  the 
clime  will  beft  fit,  and  fuch  as  may  be  ufeful  to  this  kingdom,  and  return 
to  them  an  exchange  of  things  necefiary. 

7.  That  they  be  furnifiied  and  inftrudled  for  the  military  part,  as  they 
may  defend  themfelves ;  lell,  on  a  fudden,  they  be  expofed  as  a  prey  to 
fome  other  nation,   when  they  have  fitted  the  colony  for  them. 

8.  To  order  a  trade  thither,  and  thence,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fome  few 
merchants  and  tradefmen,  under  colour  of  furnininig  the  colony  with  ne- 
ceflaries,  may  not  grind  them,  fo  as  fhall  always  keep  them  in  poverty. 

9.  To  place  over  them  fuch  governors  as  may  be  qualified  in  fuch  manr 
ner  as  may  govern  the  place,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  kingdom. 

10.  That  care  be  taken,  that  when  the  indufliy  of  one  man  hath  fet- 
tled the  work,  a  new  man,  by  infinuation  or  mifinformation,  may  not  fup- 
plant  him  without  a  juft  caufe,  which  is  the  difcouragement  of  all  faithful 
endeavours, 

1 1.  That  the  king  will  appoint  commifiioners  in  the  nature  of  a 
council,  who  may  fuperintend  the  works  of  this  nature,  and  regulate  what 
concerns  the  colonies,  and  give  an  account  thereof  to  the  king,  or  to  his 
council  of  ftate. 

Again,  For  matter  of  trade,  I  confefs,  it  is  out  of  my  profelTion,  yet  la 
that  I  fhall  make  a  conjefture  alfo,  and  propound  fome  things  to  you, 
whereby  (if  I  am  not  much  miftaken)  you  may  advance  the  good  of  your 
country  and  profit  of  your  mailer. 

1.  Let  the  foundation  of  a  profitable  trade  be  thus  laid,  that  the  ex- 
portation of  home  commodities  be  more  in  value,  than  the  importation  of 
foreign  J  fo  we  fhall  be  fure  that  the  flocks  of  the  kingdom  fliall  yearly  in- 
creafe,  for  then  the  balance  of  trade  mufl  be  returned  in  money  or  bul- 
lion. 

2.  In  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  let  not  the  merchant  re- 
turn toys  and  vanities  (as  fometimes  it  was  elfewhere  apes  and  peacocks) 
but  folid  merchandize,  firfl  for  necefhty,  next  for  plcafure,  but  not  for 
luxury.  3-  Let 
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3.  Let  the  vanity  of  the  times  be  reflrained,  which  the  neighbourhood 
of  other  nations  have  induced;  and  we  ftrive  apace  to  exceed  our  pattern  : 
let  vanity  in  apparel,  and,  which  is  more  vain,  that  of  the  fafhion,  be  avoid- 
ed. I  have  heard,  that  in  Spai?2,  (a  grave  nation,  whom  in  this  I  wifh  we 
might  imitate)  they  do  allow  the  players  and  courtefans  the  vanity  of  rich 
and  coftly  clothes ;  but  to  fober  men  and  matrons  they  permit  it  not,  up- 
on pain  of  infamy ;  a  feverer  punifhment  upon  ingenuous  natures  than  a  pe- 
cuniary muld:. 

4.  The  excefs  of  diet  in  coftly  meats  and  drinks  fetched  from  beyond  the 
feas  would  be  avoided  :  wife  men  will  do  it  without  a  law,  I  would  there 
might  be  a  law  to  reftrain  fools.  The  excefs  of  wine  cofts  the  kingdom 
much,  and  returns  nothing  but  furfeits  and  difeafes;  were  we  as  wife  as  ea- 
fily  we  might  be,  within  a  year  or  two  at  the  moft,  if  we  would  needs  be 
drunk  with  wines,  we  might  be  drunk  with  half  the  coll:. 

5.  If  wemuft  be  vain  and  fuperfluous  in  laces  and  embroideries,  which 
are  more  coftly  than  either  warm  or  comely,  let  the  curiofity  be  the  manu- 
fa<rture  of  the  natives;  then  it  iTiouId  not  be  verified  of  us,  materiamj'u- 
perabat  opus. 

6.  But  inftead  of  crying  up  all  things,  which  are  either  brought  from 
beyond  fea,  or  wrought  here  by  the  hands  of  ftrangers,  let  us  advance  the 
native  commodities  of  our  own  kingdom,  and  employ  our  countrymen  be- 
fore ftrangers;  let  us  turn  the  v/ools  of  the  land  into  cloaths  and  ftufFs  of 
our  own  growth,  and  the  hemp  and  flax  grovv'ing  here  into  linen  cloth  and 
cordage;  it  would  let  many  thoufand  hands  on  work,  and  thereby  onefhil- 
ling  worth  of  the  materials,  would  by  induftry  be  multiplied  to  live,  ten, 
and  many  times  to  twenty  times  more  in  the  value  being  wrought. 

7.  And  of  all  forts  of  thrift  for  the  publick  good,  I  would  above  all  o- 
thers  commend  to  your  care  the  encouragement  to  be  given  to  hufbandry, 
and  the  improving  of  lands  for  tillage;  there  is  no  fuch  ufury  as  this. 
The  king  cannot  enlarge  the  bounds  of  thefe  iflands,  which  make  up  his 
empire,  the  ocean  being  the  unremoveable  wall  which  enclofeth  them ;  but 
he  may  enlarge  and  multiply  the  revenue  thereof  by  this  honeft  and  harm- 
lefs  way  of  good  huft)andry. 

8.  A  VERY  great  help  unto  trade  are  navigable  rivers  :  they  are  fo  many 
indrafts  to  attain  wealth,  where  by  art  and  induftry  let  them  be  made ;  but 
let  them  not  be  turned  to  private  profit. 

9.  In  the  laft  place,  I  befeech  you,  take  into  your  ferious  confideration, 
that  Indian  wealth,  which  this  ifland  and  the  feas  thereof  excel  in,  the  hid- 
den and  rich  treafure  of  fiftiing :  Do  we  want  an  example  to  follow?  I  may 
truly  fay  to  the  Englifi,  Go  to  the  pij'mire,  thou  Jliiggard.  I  need  not  ex- 
pound the  text;  half  a  day's  fail  with  a  good  wind,  will  fhew  the  mineral 
and  the  miners. 

10.  To  regulate  all  thefe  it  will  be  worthy  the  care  of  a  fubordinate 
council,  to  whom  the  ordering  of  thefe  things  may  be  committed,  and 
they  give  an  account  thereof  to  the  ftate.] 

VIII.  I  COME  to  the  laft  of  thofe  things  which  I  propoundedj  which  is, 
the  court  and  curiality.  ; 

The  other  did  properly  concern  the  king,  in  his  royal  capacity,  as  P^- 
ter  patriae-,  this  more  properly,  zs  Pater-familias:  and  herein, 

I.  I  SHALL,  in  a  word,  and  but  in  a  word  only,  put  you  in  mind,  that 
the  king  in  his  own  perfon,  both  in  refped:  of  his  houfhold  or  court,  and  in 
refped  of  his  whole  kingdom,  (for  a  little  kingdom  is  but  as  a  great  houfe- 

hold^ 
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hold,  and  a  great  houfliold  as  a  little  kingdom)  muft  be  exemplary,  Regis 
ad  exeinplum,  &c.  But  for  this,  God  be  praifed,  our  charge  iseafv;  for  our 
gracious  mafter,  for  his  learning  and  piety,  juflice  and  bounty,  may  be,  and 
is,  not  only  a  precedent  to  his  own  fubjedts,  but  to  foreign  princes  alfo ;  yet 
he  is  ftillbuta  man,  and  feafonable  Memento's  may  be  ufefulj  and,  being 
difcreetly  ufed,  cannot  but  take  well  with  him. 

2.  But  your  greateil:  care  mufl  be,  that  the  great  men  of  his  court  (for 
you  muft  give  me  leave  to  be  plain  with  you,  for  fo  is  your  injundtion  laid 
upon  me,)  your  felf  in  the  firft  place,  who  are  firft  in  the  eye  of  all  men, 
give  no  juft  caufe  of  fcandal,  either  by  light  or  vain  or  by  oppreflive  car- 
riage. 

3.  The  great  officers  of  the  king's  houfliold  had  need  be  both  difcreet 
and  provident  perfons,  both  for  his  honour  and  for  his  thrift  ;  they  muft 
look  both  ways,  elfe  they  are  but  half-fighted :  yet  in  the  choice  of  them, 
there  is  more  latitude  left  to  affedtion,  than  in  the  choice  of  counfellors, 
and  of  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  before  touched,  which  muft  always  be 
made  choice  of  merely  out  of  judgment ;  for  in  them  the  publick  hath  a 
great  intereft. 

[And  yet  in  thefe,  the  choice  had  need  be  of  honeft  and  faithful  fervants, 
as  well  as  of  comely  outfides,  who  can  bow  the  knee,  and  kifs  the  hand, 
and  perform  other  fervices,  of  fmall  importance  compared  to  this  of  pub- 
lick  employment.  King  David,  Pf.  ci.  6,7.  propounded  a  rule  tohimfelf  for 
the  choice  of  his  courtiers.  He  was  a  wife  and  a  good  king;  and  a  wife 
and  a  good  king  fliall  do  well  to  follow  fuch  a  good  example ;  and  if  he 
find  any  to  be  faulty,  which  perhaps  can't  fuddenly  be  difcovered,  let  him 
take  on  him  this  relblution  as  king  David  did.  There  Jhall  7io  deceitful  per- 
J'on  dwell  in  my  houfe.  But  for  fuch  as  fhall  bear  office  in  the  king's  houle, 
and  manage  the  expences  thereof,  it  is  much  more  requifite  to  make  a  good 
choice  of  fuch  fervants,  both  for  his  thrift  and  for  his  honour.] 

4.  For  the  other  minifterial  officers  in  court,  (as,  for  diftindtion  fake, 
they  may  be  termed)  there  muft  be  alfo  an  eye  unto  them  and  upon 
them.  They  have  ufually  rifen  in  the  houfliold  by  degrees,  and  it  is  a  noble 
way,  to  encourage  faithful  fervice  :  but  the  king  muft  not  bind  himfelf  to 
a  necefiity  herein,  for  then  it  will  be  held  ex  debito  :  neither  muft  he  alter 
it,  without  an  apparent  caufe  for  it :  but  to  difplace  any  who  are  in,  upon 
difpleafure,  which  for  the  moft  part  happeneth  upon  the  information  of 
fome  great  man,  is,  by  all  means,  to  be  avoided,  unlefs  there_be  a  mani- 
feft  caufe  for  it. 

5.  In  thefe  things  you  may  fometimes  interpofe,  to  do  juft  and  good  of- 
fices ;  but  for  the  general,  I  fhould  rather  advife :  meddle  little,  but  leave 
the  ordering  of  thofe  houffiold  affairs  to  the  white-ftafFs,  which  are  thofe 
honourable  perfons,  to  whom  it  properly  belongeth  to  be  anfwerable  to 
the  king  for  it,  and  to  thofe  other  officers  of  the  green-cloth,  who  are  fub- 
ordinate  to  them,  as  a  kind  of  council,  and  a  court  of  juftice  alfo. 

6.  Yet  for  the  green-cloth  law,  (take  it  in  the  largeft  fenfe)  I  have  no 
opinion  of  it,  farther  than  it  is  regulated  by  the  juft  rules  of  the  common 
laws  of  Eftgla?id. 

7.  Towards  the  fupport  of  his  majefty's  own  table,  andof  the  princes, 
and  of  his  neceffary  officers,  his  majefty  hath  a  good  help  by  purveyance, 
which  juftly  is  due  unto  him ;  and,  if  juftly  ufed,  is  no  great  burthen  to 
the  fubjedl;  but  by  the  purveyors,  and  other  under  officers,  is  many  times 
abufed.     In  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  I  think,  it  is  already  reduced  to  a 

certainty 
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certainty  in  money  j  and  if  it  be  indifferently  and  difcreetly  managed,  it 
would  be  no  hard  matter  to  fettle  it  fo  throughout  the  whole  kingdom ; 
yet  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  for  that  will  be  the  befl  and  fafeft, 
both  for  the  king  and  people. 

8.  The  king  mull  be  put  in  mind,  to  preferve  the  revenues  of  his  crown, 
both  certain  and  cafual,  without  diminution,  and  to  lay  up  treafure  in  flore 
againft  a  time  of  extremity;  empty  coffers  give  an  ill  found,  and  make  the 
people  many  times  forget  their  duty,  thinking  that  the  king  muff  be  beholden 
to  them  for  his  fupplies. 

9.  J  SHALL  by  no  means  think  it  fit,  that  he  reward  any  of  his  fervants 
with  the  benefit  of  forfeitures,  either  by  fines  in  the  court  of  ftar-chamber^ 
or  high  commiffion  courts,  or  other  courts  of  juftice,  or  that  they  fliould 
be  farmed  out,  or  beftowed  upon  any,  fo  much  as  by  promife,  before  judg- 
ment given ;  it  would  neither  be  profitable  nor  honourable, 

10.  Besides  matters  of  ferious  confideration,  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
there  muff  be  times  for  pafi:imes  and  difports :  when  there  is  a  queen,  and 
ladies  of  honour  attending  her,  there  muff  fometimes  be  mafques,  and  re- 
vels, and  interludes ;  and  when  there  is  no  queen,  or  princefs,  as  now ;  yet 
at  feftivals,  and  for  entertainment  of  flrangers,  or  upon  fuch  occafions,  they 
may  be  fit  alfo :  yet  care  would  be  taken,  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  they  be  fet 
off  more  with  wit  and  adlivity,  than  with  cofily  and  waftful  expences. 

11.  But  for  the  king  and  prince,  and  the  lords  and  chivalry  of  the 
court,  I  rather  commend,  in  their  turns  and  feafons,  the  riding  of  the  great 
horfe,  the  tilts,  the  barriers,  tennis,  and  hunting,  which  are  more  for  the 
health  and  firength  of  thofe  who  exercife  them,  than  in  an  effeminate  way 
to  pleafe  themfelves  and  others. 

An  d  now  the  prince  groweth  up  faft  to  be  a  man,  and  is  of  a  fweet  and 
excellent  dilpofition ;  it  would  be  an  irreparable  ftain  and  diffionour  upon 
you,  having  that  accefs  unto  him,  if  you  ihould  miflead  him,  or  fuffer  him 
to  be  mifled  by  any  loofe  or  flattering  parafites :  the  whole  kingdom  hath 
a  deep  interefi:  in  his  virtuous  education ;  and  if  you,  keeping  that  diftance 
Xvhich  is  fit,  do  humbly  interpofe  your  felf,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  he  will  one 
day  give  you  thanks  for  it. 

12.  Yet  dice  and  cards  may  fometinips  be  ufed  for  recreation,  when  field- 
fports  cannot  be  had;  but  not  to  ufe  it  as  a  mean  to  ipend  the  time,  much 
Icls  to  milpend  the  thrift  of  the  gamefi:ers. 

SIR,  I  Ihall  trouble  you  no  longer;  I  have  run  over  thefe  things  as  I 
firfi:  propounded  them ;  pleafe  you  to  make  ufe  of  them,  pr  any  of  them, 
as  you  fliall  fee  occafion ;  or  to  lay  them  by,  as  you  ffiall  think  beft,  and 
to  add  to  them,  as  you  daily  may,  out  of  your  experience. 

I  MUST  be  bold,  again,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  your  prefent  condition; 
you  are  in  the  quality  of  a  centinel ;  if  you  fleep,  or  ncgledl  your  charge, 
you  are  an  undone  man,  and  you  may  fall  much  fafter  than  you  have 
rifen. 

•  I  HAVE  but  one  thing  more  to  mind  you  of,  which  nearly  concerns  your 
felf;  you  ferve  a  great  and  gracious  mafi:er,  and  there  is  a  moft  hopeful 
young  prince,  whom  you  muff  not  defert;  it  behoves  you  to  carry  your 
felf  wifely  and  evenly  between  them  both :  adore  not  fo  the  rifing  fon,  that 
you  forget  the  father,  who  raifed  you  to  this  height;  nor  be  you  fo  obfe- 
quious  to  the  father,  that  you  give  juft  caufe  to  the  fon,  to  fulped:  that  you 
negledl  him :  but  carry  your  felf  with  that  judgment,  as,  if  it  be  poffible. 
Vol.  III.  Eeee  may 
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may  pleafe  and  content  them  both,  which,  truly,  I  believe,  will  be  no  hard 
matter  for  you  to  do;  fo  may  you  live  long  beloved  of  both. 

[I  F  you  find  in  thefe  or  any  other  your  obfervations  (which  doubtlefs  are 
much  better  than  thefe  loofe  coUedtions)  any  thing  which  you  Avould  have 
either  the  father  or  the  fon  to  take  to  heart,  an  admonition  from  a  dead  au- 
thor, or  a  caveat  from  an  impartial  pen,  whofe  aim  neither  was  nor  can 
be  taken  to  be  at  any  particular  by  defign,  will  prevail  more  and  take  bet- 
ter impreflion  than  a  downright  advice  5  which  perhaps  may  be  miftaken  as 
if  it  were  fpoken  magiflerially. 

Thus  may  you  long  live  an  happy  inftrument  for  your  king  and  coun- 
try :  you  fhall  not  be  a  meteor  or  a  blazing  ftar,  but  Jlella  fixa :  happy  here 
and  more  happy  hereafter,  Deus  manu  jua  te  ducat .-]  which  is  the  hearty 
prayer  of 

Tour  mofi  obliged  and  devoted  Servant, 
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Craterus,  ibid.  Cenfured  by  Auguftus, 
283.  By  Parmenio,  284.  Contemn'd 
by  Diogenes,  286.  Would  run  with 
kings  when  advis'd  by  Philip  to  the  o- 
lympick  games,  289 

Alexander  W.  fends  the  bilhop  of  Concor- 
dia to  mediate  between  the  kings  of 
England  and  France,  439.  Thanks 
H.  VII.  for  entering  into  a  league  in 
defence  of  Italy,  477 

Alga  marina  applied  to  roots  of  plants, 
furthers  their  growth,  93 

Alienalion-OfEce,  hiftoryofit,  549.  The 
reafon  of  its  name,  with  its  ufes,  550. 
The  parts  of  each  officer  therein,  554, 
555.  How  its  profits  might  increafe 
•without  damage  to  the  fubjeft,  562,  563 
Aliments  changed  good,  19 

Alleys  clofe  gravell'd,  what  they  bring 
forth,  113 

All  night,  what  it  is  in  the  court,  80 

Almonds,  how  ufed  in   clarifying  the  Nile 


water. 


Almond  butter  for  nouriflilng  fick  bodies 
better  than  cuUices,  13 

Alonfo  Cartilio,  his  pleafant  fpeech  con- 
cerning his  fervants,  273 

Alphonfo  Petrucci,  his  plot  againft  the  lite 
of  pope  Leo,  430 

Alphonfo  duke  of  Calabria,  eldefl:  fon  to  the 
king  of  Naples,  fhas  the  order  of  the 
garter  from  H.  VII.  448 

Alterations  o'i '^o^\q%,  173 

Alteratives  in  medicine,  \<^ 

Altering  the  colours  of  hairs  and  feathers, 

24,  25.  V.  p.  183 

Amalgamation,  218.  Mixing  mercury  with 
other  metals  in  a  hot  crucible,         ■•  220 

Amber  form'd  from  a  foft  fubftance,  22. 
A  more  durable  monument  for  flies  and 
fpiders  than  the  greatcft  kings  have,    28 

Amber  heated  by  fire  not  attractive,       227 

An%ber-iv!\^%  i£c.    reckon'd  provocatives. 

Ambition,  298,  354.     To  take  a   foldier 
without  it,  is  to  pull  off  his  fpurs,  o^^r^. 
The  mifchiefs  of  it,  ib.    The  ufe  ol  Am- 
bitious men,  355 
America,  a  fuppofed  prophecy  of  its  dil- 
covery,  353 
Amurca,  what,  132 
Anacharfis,                                                29 1 
Anarchy  in  the  fpirits  and  humours,  when, 

Anaxagoras  condemn'd  to  die  by  the  A- 

thenians,  289 

Andes,  mountains  of,  380 

Andrews,  bifhop,  his   account  of  Spalato, 

279 
Angela,  Michael,  275 

Anger,  144.  The  imprefTions  and  various 
effedts  thereof,  ibid.  Caufeth  the  eyes 
to  look  red,  182.  The  caufe,  ibid. 
Angry  men  referv'd  think  worfe  than 
they  fpeak,  292.  Angry  men  clamorous 
fpeak  worfe  than  they  think,  ibid.  An- 
ger not  to  be  extinguifhed  only  con- 
fin'd,  379.  Compar'd  by  Seneca  to 
rain,  which  breaks  itfelf  on  what  it  falls, 
ibid.  Is  great  weaknefs,  from  the  fub- 
jedts  in  whom  it  moft  reigns,  ibid.  Re- 
medies of  it,  379,  380 
Animals  and  plants  that  put  forth  prickles 
generally  dry,  204 
Animate  and  inanimate  wherein  they  differ, 

120 
Ann  of  Bullen,  261 

Ann,  inheritrefs  of  the  duchy  of  Britain, , 
intended  for  H.  VII.  401.     But  married 
to  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  ibid. 

Annihilation,  not  polTible  in  nature,         28 
Annual  herbs  may  be  prolong'd  by  feafon- 
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J  56         able  cutting. 


Anointivi 
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» 


^inclntirig  of  birds  and  beafts,  whether  it 
alters  their  colour,  25.  Anointing  the 
body  a  preservative  of  health,  150. 
Anointing  of  the  weapon  faid  to  heal,  207 
Antalcidas  the  Spartan,  287.  Rebukes  an 
Athenian,  ibid. 

Antigonus,  2  89 

Antiochia  thought  to  derive  its  wholefome 
air  from  the  groves  of  bays,  196 

tifntipathy  and  fympathy,  25.  Of  plants, 
57,  ^'8,  99,  i^c.  Inftances  of  Antipa- 
thy m  other  kinds,  202,  203,  204,  205, 
'206.  Antipathy  between  enemies  in 
abfence.  .        ibid. 

Antijihenes,  286 

Arttonius,  his  genius  weak  before  Auguftus, 
196.  The  advice  given  him  thereupon 
by  the  foothfayer,  ibid.  EmbafUxdors 
of  Afia  Minor  expoftulate  with  him  for 
impofing  a  double  tax,  290.  His  cha- 
racter, 313.  Calls  Brutus  witch,  3:58 
Ape,  a  merry  bold  beaft,  204.  How  the 
writers   in    natural    magick  extol  him, 

ibid. 
Apelles,  362 

yipollofiitis  ofTyana,  189.  Says,  the  eb- 
bing and  flowing  of  the  fca  was  the 
refpiration  of  the  world,  189.  Tells 
Vefpafian,    that    Nero    let    down    the 


ftrino-s   of 


government 


too    low,     or 


wound  them  up  too  high,  282,  327. 
Tires  Vefpafian  at  Alexandria  with  his 
infipid  fpeculations,  28S.  His  afFefta- 
tion  of  retirement,  337 

Apophthegms,  260.     Their  ufe,  ibid. 

Apothecaries,  how  they  clarify  their  fy- 
rups,  2.  Their  pots,  how  refembling 
Socrates,  285 

Appetite  of  continuation  in  liquid  bodies, 
5,  6.  Appetite  of  union  in  bodies,  61, 
62.  Appetite  in  the  ftomach,  169. 
"What  qualities  provoke  it,  ibid.  Four 
caufes  thereof,  ibid. 

Apple  inclofed  in  wax  for  fpeedy  ripening, 
68.  Hanged  in  fmoak,  ibid.  Covered 
in  lime  and  allies,  ibid.  Covered  with 
Crabs  and  Onions,  ibid.  Apple  m  hay 
and  ftraw,  ibid.  In  a  clofe  box,  ibid. 
72.  Apple  rowled,  68.  Apple  in  part 
cut  befmeared  with  fick,  ibid.  Rotten 
Apples  contiguous  to  found  ones  putrefy 
them,  71 

Apple-cions  grafted  on  the  ftock  of  a  cole- 
wort,  94 

'Apple-trees,  fome  of  them  bring  forth  a 
iweet  mofs,  110 

Aqua  fortis  diflblving  iron,  161 

Arch-hiihop  of  Vienna  his  revelation  to 
Lewis  XL  205 

Archidamiis  retorts  upon  Philip   that   his 


fliadow  was  no  longer  than  before  his 
viftory,  285 

Arijtander  the  foothfayer,  353 

Arijlippiis,  his  abjeft  behaviour  to  Diony- 
fius,  282.     His  luxury,  284.     Infulted 
by  the   mariners  for  fliewing    figns  of 
fear  in  a  tempeft,  287.     His  cenfure  of 
thofe  who  are  attached  to  particular  Sci- 
ences, 290 
Ariftotle  miftakes  the  reafon  why  the  fea- 
thers of  birds  have  more   lively  colours 
than  the  hairs  of  beafts,  2.     His  pre- 
cept that  wine  be  forborn  in  confump- 
tions,      ^  1 2 
Ariftotle,  his  reafon   why  fome  plants  are 
of  greater  age  than  animals,   15.     His 
method  of  hardening  bodies  with  clofe 
pores,    23.     Arijlotle's.    phyficks,     20 r. 
Fullof  vain  glory,                               37^ 
Arms,  the  profeffion  of  them  necefTary  to 
thegrandeurof  any  (late,          344,   345 
Arrows    with    wooden    heads   Iharpened,' 
pierce  wood  fooner  than  with  iron  heads, 

142 
Arfenick  faid  to  be  a  prefervative  a"ainfl: 
the  plague,  °  20J 

^r/ of  memory,  201 

Art  of  war,  its  progrefs,  improvement  and 
change,  382 

Arthur,  prince,  born,  406.  Married  to 
Katharine,  485,  489.  Dies  at  Ludlow- 
caftle,  490.  Studious  and  learned  be- 
yond his  years  and  the  cuftom  of  prin- 
^^^»  ibid. 

Artichoaks  made  lefs  prickly  and  more 
dainty,  94,  (^^.  Artichoak  only  hath 
double  leaves,  one  for  the  ftalk,  another 
for  the  fruit,  jo^ 

AJhes  in  a  veffel  will  not  admit  equal  quan- 
tity of  water,  as  in  thevelTcl  empty,   10. 
AJhes  an  excellent  compoft,  1 1 8,     V.  p 
168.  ^' 

Afp   caufeth    eafy    death,     127.     Afp  hy 
which  Cleopatra  vras  poifon'd  of  affinity 
with  opium,  jhij^ 

AJjafins,        _  ^^j 

AJfmilation  in  bodies  inanimate,  24.  In 
vegetables,     _  ibid.  76,  172 

Afiriaion  prohibi^eth  putrefaftion,  72,  Of 
the  nature  of  cold,  ibid. 

Aftringents,  a  catalogue  of  them,    230,  231 
Atheifm,  323.     Rather  in  the  lip  than  the 
heart,  324.     The  caufes  of  it,  ibid. 

Atheift  and  Epicure,  305.  Atheiji  contem- 
plative rare,  324 
Athens,  their  manner  of  executing  capital 
offenders,  127,  There  wife  men  pro- 
pofe,  and  fools  difpofe,  291.  Their 
wars,  34;; 
Atlantis  new,  235,  i^c.  Djfcribed,  243, 244. 

Swallow'd 
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Swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  as  the 

AEgyptian  prieft  told  Solon,      ■       380 

jitoms,  how  fupported  by  Democritus,  26, 

27 

JtOH  in  Scotland,  its  caftle  taken  by  the 
E.  of  Surrey,  475 

Attainders  of  the  adherents  of  H.  VII.  how 
reverfed,  403,  404.  Attainders  of  his 
enemies,  404 

Attentim  without  too  much  labour  ftilleth 
the  fpirits,  _  151 

Attraction  by  fimilitude  of  fubftance,  142, 
185.     Catalogue   of  AttraSlive  bodies, 

226 

Audacity  and  induftry,  the  great  effefts 
owing  to  them,  100 

Audihles  mingle  in  die  medium,  which  vi- 
fibles  do  nor,  51.  The  caufe  thereof, 
ibid.  Several  confents  of  Audihles  and 
"vifibles,  c,6,  c^j.  Several  diflents  of 
them,  ^y,  58.  Audihles  and  vifibles  do 
not  deftroy  or  hinder  one  another,  57. 
Audihles  carried  in  arcuate  lines,  vifibles 
in  ftrait  ones,  gy.     V.  p.  196. 

Audley,  lord,  heads  the  Cornifh  rebels,  471. 
his  character,  ibid.  Taken,  473.  Be- 
headed on  Tower-hill,  474 

Avernus,  193 

Augeas's  liable,  i^'9 

Augu/tus  Cadur,  157,  268.  Should  never 
have  died  or  never  have  been  born,  267. 
Hisconfolation  to  Livia,  279.  His  won- 
der at  Alexander,  283.  Indignation  a- 
gainft  his  pofterity  calling  them  impoft- 
humes  and  not  feed,  288.  Died  in  a 
complement,  303.  His  judgment,  307. 
Afks  advice  of  Mecaenas,  338,  Of  a 
rcpofed  nature  from  his  youth,  361 

Aviaries,  which  recommended,  369 

Authority  ftrengtheneth  imagination,  199. 
Its  power  and  influence,  ibid.  Follow- 
eth  old  men,  and  popularity  youth,  361 

Auxiliary  forces,  437.  Aids  of  the  fame 
nation  on  both  fides,  ibid. 

Axioms  to  be  extrafted,  133 


B. 


BAbylon,  its  walls  cemented  by  napth- 
tlia,  221 

£acon,  Mr.  Anthony,  273,  Our  author's 
dedication  to  him,  299 

Bacon,  fir  Nicolas,  265,  273,  275 

Bacon,  fir  Francis,  when  made  attorney- 
general,  272.  His  converfation  with 
Gondomar  when  advanc'd  to  the  great 
feal,         _      _  273 

JBrt^j-f  growing  in  the  fields,  115 

Baggage,  the  properties  of  it,  351 

Bajazet  better  read  in  the  alcoran,  than 
government,  437 


Banquet  of  the  feven  wife  men,  285 

Barbadico  duke  of  Venice  joins  in  the  Ita- 
lian league,  462 

Barbary,  the  plague  cured  there  by  heat 
and  drought,  81.  Hotter  than  under 
the  line,  84 

Bargains  of  a  doubtful  nature,  352 

Barley,  William,  fent  to  lady  Margaret,  &c. 
452.     Made  his  peace  at  lad,  459 

Barrel  empty  knocked,  faid  to  give  a  dia- 
pafon  to  the  fame  barrel  full,  44 

Barrennefs  of  trees,  the  caufe  and  cure,  ^6, 

97 
Barton,  Elizabeth,  the  holy  maid  of  Kent, 

her  treafon,  458 

Bajil  turned  into  wild  thyme,  106 

Bafilifk  faid  to  kill  by  afped,  194.  V.  p,  203  ' 
Bathing,  142 

Bathing  the  body,    150.     Would   not  be 

healthful  for  us  if  it  were  in  ufe,  ibid. 


For  the  Turks  good. 


ibid. 


.8^///^  of  Granicum,  283.  Of  Arbela,  343. 
Adlium,  346.  Of  Bofworth- field,  398. 
Of  Stokefield  near  Newark,  414.  Of  St. 
Alban,  426.  Of  Bannockbourn,  430. 
Of  Crefiy,  Poidiers  and  Agencourt,  441. 
Blackheath,  472,473.  Of  Newport  in 
Flanders,  527 

Beads  of  feveral  forts  commended,        202 

Beaks  of  birds  caft,  152 

Bearing  in  the  womb,  in  fome  creatures 
longer,  in  fome  fhorter,  153,  154 

Bears,  their  fleeping,  15,  18S.  Breed  dur- 
ing their  fleeping,  1S8.  Bear  big  with 
young  feldom  feen,  ibid. 

Beafts,  their  hairs  have  lefs  lively  colours 
than  birds  feathers,  2,  24.  Beajls  do 
not  imitate  man's  fpeech  as  birds  do,  ^^■^. 
The  caufe,  ibid.  Beafts  communicating 
in  fpecies  with,  or  rcfembling  one  ano- 
ther, 133.  The  comparative  greatnefs  of 
beajls  and  birds  with  regard  to  fiflies, 
178.    Greater  than  birds,  the  caufe,  ibid. 

Beajls,  that  yield  the  tafl:e  or  virtue  of 
the  herb  they  feed  on,  loi.  Their 
bearing  in  the  womb,  154 

Beajls  forefliew  rain,  168,  169.  By  hard 
feeding,  ibid. 

Beautiful  perfons,  362 

Beauty,  how  improv'd,  7 

Beauty  and  deformity,  362.  Its  relation  to 
virtue,  ib.  When  good  things  appear 
in  full  beauty,  3S8 

Bedford,  duke  of,  402.     See  Jafper. 

Beer,  how  fined,  66.  Improv'd  by  bury- 
ing, 8t.  Capon  5^^r,  how  made,  13. 
A  very  nouriihing  drink,  ibid. 

Bees  humming,  an  unequal  found,  42. 
Known  to  have  lived  feven  years,  139. 


Whether  they  fleep  all  Vr^intcr, 


151 

Behd, 
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Behaviour  of  fome  men  like  verfe,  in  which 
every  fyllable  is  meafur'd,  373.  Should 
be  like -the  apparel,  not  too  ftrait,    374 

•Bells^  why  they  found  fo  long  after  the 
percafTion,  3,  34.  Ringingof  them  faid 
to  have  chafed  away  thunder  and  diffi- 
pated  peftilent  air,  -^^.^  V.  p.  ^(^.  Bells^ 
what  helps  the  clearnefs  of  their  found, 

212 

Benevolence,   when  that  tax    firft  devifed, 

r,,  _.,-,.  442,  495 

Ber nay's,  St.  324 

Bettenham,  Mr.  reader  of  Grays-inn, 278, 279 
Bevers,  lord,  admiral  of  the  arch-duke,  469 
Bias,  his  precept  about  love  and  hate,  269 
Bills  and  beaks  fometimcs  caft,  152 

Bion,  his  reproof  to  an  envious  man,  270, 
efteem'd  an  atheift,  281.  Reprimands 
the  diflblute  mariners  in  a  tempeft,  287 
Birds,  their  feathers  have  more  orient  co- 
lours than  the  hairs  of  beafts,  2,  24,  25. 
Becaufe  they  pafs  through  finer  ftrainers, 

il>id. 
Birds  have  another  manner  in  their  quick- 
ning  than  men  or   beafts,    25.     Birds 
only    imitate  human   voice,    53.     The 
caufe,    il^id.     Birds    communicating   in 
fpecies  with  one  another,   133.     Swifter 
in  motion  than  beafts,   1 34.     The  caufe, 
iHd.     In  their  kinds  lefs  than  beafts  or 
fiflies,     171.     The  caufe,    il?id.     Birds 
have  no  inftruments  of  urine,  134.    The 
fwiftnefs  of  their  motion,   iHd.     Have 
', no  teeth,    151.     Among  finging  Birds 
the  beft,    177.     Birds  carnivorous   not 
.  eaten,  180 

Birih  of  Hving-creatures,  74.     How  many 
ways  it  may  be  accelerated,  74,  y^ 

Bijhop  taken  armed  in  battle,         ,        276 
Bitumen,    158.     A  mixture  of  fiery  and 
watry    fubftance,    160.     Mingled   with 
lime  and  put  under  water,  will  make  an 
artificial  rock,  ibid. 

Black  the  beft  colour  in  plums,  104 

Black-heath,  battle   there   between  H.  VII. 
and  the  Cornifti  rebels,  472 

Blacks,or  tawny-moors,  their  colouration,  84 
Bladders  dry  will  not  blow,  &c.  y^.  To  be 
held  by  the  middle  according  to  the  In- 
dian emblem,  472 
Blafpbemy   ought  to  be   chaftis'd  by    the 
temporal  fword,  305.     Of  the  devil,  ilf. 
Blear-eyes  infeftious,                     194,  202 
Bleeding  of  the  body  at  the  approach  of  the 
murderer,  201 
Blifter  on  the  tongue,                   •  374 
Blois,  an  experiment  about  improving  milk 
there,  82 
Blood,  five  means  of  ftanching  it,     18,   19, 
Why  it  feparateth  when  cold,  71.  Hath 
faltnefs,                                                127 


Blood  drA.yfi&t\\  Mti'''-    ~'  ■      20., 

Blood  of  the  cuttle-fifh,  why  black,   150. 
One  who  hath  had  his  hands  in  Bloody' 
fit  only  for  adefperate  undertaking,  357. 

Blood-done,  liiid  to  prevent  bleeding  at 
the  nofe,  203 

Blojfoms  plack'd  0^  makes  the  fruit  fairer, 

...  93 

Blows  and  bruifes  induce  fwelling,  i8o, 
181.     The  caufe,  i^id. 

Bliijhing  feen  in  the  paflage  to  the  face,  145 

Blujhing  caufeth  rednefs  in  the  ears,  not  in 
the  eyes,  as  anger  doth,  182.  The 
caufe  of  each,  ihid^ 

Soaring  an  hole  through  a  tree  helpeth  its" 
fruitfulnefs,  91 

Body  brittle    ftrucken,  3.     Bodies  natural,;'^, 
moft  of  them   have  an  appetite  of  ad- 
mitting other  into  them,  61,  62,   163, 
164.     Except  flame,  ibid.     Diflblution 
of  them  by  deficcation  and  putfefadion. 

Bodies  imperfectly  mixt,  171 

Bodies  in  nature  that  give  no  founds,  and 
that  give  founds,  _  32,  33,  34 

Bodies  folid  are  all  cleaving  more  or  lefs, 
62.  All  Bodies  have  pneumatical  and 
tangible  parts,  i74;- 

Bodies  to  which  wine  is  hurtfal,  and  to 
which  s,ood,  147 

Bodies  conferved  a  long  time,  156,  157. 
The  feveral  properties  oi  Bodies,        173 

Bohemia,  514,  &c. 

Boiling,  no  water  in  that  ftate  fo  clear  as 
when  cold,  134.  Bottom  of  a  vefiel  of 
Boiling  water  not  much  heated,  135 

Boiling  cauieth  grains  to  fwell  in  different 
proportion,  179 

Boldnefs,  ^i^.  The  child  of  ignorance  and 
bafenefs,  315.  Operates  better  with 
private  perfons  than  publick  bodies, 
316.  Much  of  ridiculoufnefs  and  blind- 
nefs  in  its  compofition,  il?id. 

Boldnefs  and  induftry,  the  power  of  them 
in  civil  bufinefs,  190,  196,  i<^y.  Iri 
civil  bufinefs  like  pronunciation  in  the 
orator,  296.  Ill  in  coUnfel,  good  in 
execution,  ibid. 

Boletus,  an  excrefcence  on  the  roots  of 
oaks,  125 

Boloign  inverted  by  H.  VII.  447 

Bolus  Arfnenus,  coldeft  of  medicinal  earths, 

141 

Boms,  136,  152.  The  moft  fenfible  of 
cold,  135,  136.  Why  brittle  in  fharp 
colds,  136.  In  what  fifties  none,  151. 
One  in  the  heart  of  a  ftag,  152 

Bottles  under  water  preferve  fruit  a  long 
time,  124 

Bourchier  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  enter- 
tains 
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tains  H.Vli.  402 

Bounhier,  fir  John,  one  of  the  hoftages  left 
at  Paris  by  H.  VII.  405 

Boughs  low  enhrge  the  fruit,  91 

Bow,  Turkifli,  _  142 

Bozvlhig  good  for  the  ftone  and  reins,     372 
Bracelets  worn,  which  comfort  the  fpirits, 
202,  203.     Their  three  feveral  opera- 
tions, ibi'd.    Other  Bracelets  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  ibid. 

Brackenbury  lieutenant  of  the  tower  refu- 
fes  to  murder  Edw.  V.  and  his   brother, 

453 

Brain,    over-moifture  of  it  obftrufts  the 

fight,  137.     As  blindnefs  often   comes 

from  rheums,     ibid.     Brains   of  beafts 

that  are  fearful   faid   to   ftrengthen  the 

memory,  204.     Brain  increafed  in  the 

full  moon,  187 

Brafs  much  heavier  than  iron,  2 1 1 

Brafs  fanative  of  wounds,  J  61 

£r«_/}-plates  affuage  fwelling,  i8o 

Brafs  ordnance,  the    advantage  of  them, 

211.     5r/?y}-plates  lefs  refplendent  than 

fteel,  ibid. 

Bravery  ftands  upon  comparifons,  ^y^ 

Bray,  fir  Reginald,  clamour'd  againft,  470. 

Noted    to  have   the   greateft    freedom 

with  K.  H.  VII.  491.     His  death,  ibid. 

Breath  held    helpeth    hearing,    60,     Be- 

caufe  it  hinders  expiration,  ibid. 

Brefquet  jefter  to  Francis  I.  277 

Brewing  negle6ted  in  many  countries,    142 

Briar-huih,    with    the    plants   that   have 

prickles,    112.     Pricks    and     fcratches 

only,  306 

Brimjlone  ufeful  in  melting  of  fteel,       2 10 

Bringing  forth    many  at  a  birth,  and  but 

one,   154.     The  reafons  affign'd,      ibid. 

Britainy,  the  fteps  taken  to  re-annex  it  to 

the  crown  of  France,  417,  tfc. 

Brittle  boi^ies,  why  they  fhiver  at  a  di- 

ftance  from  the  prefliare,  3 

Brook,  Robert  lord,  fent  at  the  head  of 

8000  men  in  aid  of  Britainy,  426 

Broughton,  fir  Thomas,  a  powerful  man  in 

Lancafhire,  406,  411.  Slain  in  die  battle 

near  Newark,  fighting  againft  H.  VII. 

414 
Brown,  Dr,  a  charafter  of  him,  278 

Bruges,    _  _  433,  443 

£rK/ «J,  his  power  with  Caefar,  338 

Bubbles  rife  fwift  in  water  from  the  preffure 
or  pefcuffion  of  the  water,  5.     Bubbles 
and  white  circles  of  froth  on  the  fea, 
168.     Meet  on  the  top  of  water,       477 
Bucket,  its   increafe  of  found  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  well,  39 
Buckingham,  duke  of,                             300 
Building,  363.    Variety  of  circumftances 


to  be  confiderM  in  the  fituation  of  it, 
ibid.  Of  the  Vatican  and  Efcurial  with- 
out a  good  room,  ^64 

Bullet,  its  motion,  -  < 

Burleigh,  lord,  his  obfervation  on  licences, 

264 

^Krw/w^-glafTes,  their  operations,  34 

Burning  fome  vegetables  upon  the  ground 
enricheth  it,  ng 

Burnt  ■wine,  why  more  aftringent,  187 

Burrage  leaf  infufed,  reprefl^es  melancholy, 
and  removes  madnefs,  4 

Burying  hard  and  foft  bodies  in  earth,  80, 
81.     Again,  253 

Bufiechius  his  account  of  a  Chriftian  gag- 
ging a  fowl  in  Conftantinople,  316 

Bufinefs  compared  to  the  roads,  279.  How 
beft  forwarded,  336.     Again,  368 

By-laws  reftrain'd,  being  fraternities  in  evil, 

494 
C. 

CAbinet    counfels,    their    introduftion, 

Cadiz  taken  by  Rob.  earl  of  Eflex,       527 

Caefar  Borgia,  his  perfidy,  280 

Caefar  befieged  in  Alexandria,  how  he  pre- 

fcrv'd  the  wells,  i.     Wrote  a  colleftion 

of    apophthegms,     260,     Married    his 

daughter  to  Pompey,    279,     How    he 

appeas'd  fedition  in  his  army,  280.    His 

charadler  of  Sylla,  ibid.     Reprimands  a 

coward,  281,  282.     Attempts  the  title 

of  king,  284,    Reprefl'es  Metellus,  285. 

His  Anticato,  290.  V.  p.  322.     To  the 

pilot,  _  350 

Cairo  affliiSted  with  plagues  on  the  rife  of 

the  river  Nile,  151 

Caius  Marius,  286 

Cake  growing  on  the  fide  of  a  dead  tree, 

III 
Calaminar  ftone,  211 

Calamitas,  when  the  corn  could  not  rife  in 
the  ftraw,  131 

Calcination,  218.  How  perform'd,  220 
Callijlhenes  his  hatred  of  Alexander,  268 
Calpurnia  her  dream,  338 

Candles  of  fcverxl  mixtures,  79.  Of  feve- 
ral wieks,  ibid.  Laid  in  bran  for  laft- 
ing,  ibid.     C««^/eJoffalamanders  wool, 

158 
Candle-Vi^t,  colours  appearing  beft  by  it, 

.  35^ 

Canibals,  or  eaters  of  man's  flefh,  faid  to 

be  the  original  of  the  French  difeafe,  6. 
Three  reafons  why  man's  flefh  is  not  to 
be  eaten,  180.  V.  547. 
Cantharides  wherefoever  applied  affedl  the 
bladder,  25,  205.  The  flies  Canthari- 
des, 147.     Of  what  fubftance  they  are 

bred, 
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bred,  and  their  qualities,  147,  148. 
Operate  upon  urine  and  hydropical  wa- 
ter, 205 
Capel,  fir  W.  alderman  of  London,  an  in- 


ftance  of  the  king's  extortion, 
,  Capital  to  confpire  the  death  of  a 
any  of  the  king's  council. 
Capon  drink  for  a  confumption, 
Caracalla, 
Cardinals  of  Rome  their  afFe6led 


460 
lord,  or 

427 

13 

wifdom, 

374 

Carrying  of  foreign  roots  with  fafety,     123 

.  Carvajaly  277 

Caffia,  an  odd  account  of  it  from  one  of 

the  ancients,  123 

CaJJius  in  the  defeat  of  Craffus  by  the  Par- 

thians,  289 

CaJJytas,  a  fuperplant  of  Syria,  130 

Cajiello,  Adrian  de,  pope's  legate,         430 

Cajiile,  Philip  king  of,  driven  on  the  Eng- 

lifh  fhore,  497,  498 

Cafting  of  the    fkin   or  fhell,   148.     The 

creatures  that  call  either,  ibid. 

Cajiing  down   of  the  eyes  proceedeth  of 

reverence,  145 

Catara^s  oC  the  eye,  58,     Of  Nile,  faid  to 

ftrike  men  deaf,  ibid.     What  good  for 

thofe  of  the  eyes,  126 

Cat C/-p: liars,    their    produce  and   grovvn, 

147.     Several  kinds  of  them,  ii?id. 

CaiJ    Major    compares    the    Romans    to 

fhcep,   281.     His  reafon  to  his  fon   for 

bringing  in  a  Itep mother,  283.     Says, 

wife  men  profit   more  by  fools,    than 

fools  by  wife  men,  2  89.  V.  p.  290.  Plis 

charafter,  359 

Calulus  his  farcafm  upon  Clodius,  281 

Cecile  duchefs  of  York,  mother  of  Edw.  IV. 

her  death,  ,  462 

Celfus  his  great  precept  of  health,  347 

C^w^«^j  that  grow  hard,  176,  177.  Cement 

as  hard  as  ftone,  160 

Ceremonies  and  rel'pefts,  o,"]^-     Their  flight 

ufe  and   great  abufe,  ibid.     Often  raife 

envy  and  obflru6t  bufinefs,  374 

Chaeronea,    battle    of,    won    by  Philip   of 

Macedon,  285 

Chalcites,  or  vitriol,  139 

Chalk,  a  good  conipofl,   118.     Good  for 

pafture  as  well  as  for  arable,  ibid. 

Chambletted  paper,  150 

Chameleons,    their    defcription,    76,     77. 

Their  nourifhment  of  flies  as  well  as  air, 

yy.     Their  raifing  a  tempeft  if  burnt,  a 

fond  tradition,  77 

Chandois  of  Britain  made  earl  of  Bath,  405 

Change  in   medicines  and  aliments,  good, 

18.     The  caufe  why,         ibid.V.p.  ^4.j 

Charcoal  vapour,  in  a  clofe  room  mortal, 

193,  194 
Vol.  hi. 


Charges  warily  to  be  enter'd  upon,      .  342 
Charities  why  not  to  be  defcrr'd  till  death, 

352 
Charlemaign,  382,  435 

Charles  duke  of  Burgundy  flain  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Granfon,  205 


Charles  king  of  Sweden  a 


the  jefuits,  274. 
and  fending  the 


great 


Hanging  the  oi 
vourio;    to 


enemy    to 
Id  ones 
_  _        _         the  mines, 

.    ibid. 

Charles  V.  emperor,  paffcs  unarmed  thro' 
France,  277.  Has  the  fate  of  great 
conquerors  to  grow  fuperftitious  and 
melancholy,  327.  Married  the  fecond 
daughter  of  H.  VII.  501.     Sjep.  518. 

Charles  prince  of  Wales,  our  author's  dedi- 
cation to  him,  397.  Another,  513.  A 
Charles  who  brought  the  empire  firft 
into  France  and  Spain,  ibid. 

Charles  Y III.  of  France  marries  Ann  inhe- 
ritrefs  of  Britainy,  401.  Fortunate  in 
his  two  predecefTors,  416.  His  chara- 
fter  and  conduct  in  re-annexing  Bri- 
tainy, 417,  &'c.  Treats  with  great  art 
and  difTi.Tiulation,  419,  420,  422,  435. 
Refolved  upon  the  war  of  Naples  and 
an  holy  war,  how,  437,  438.  Marries 
the  heir  of  Britainy,  tho'  both  parties 
were  contrafted  to  others,  435,  440. 
Reifores  Ruflignon  and  Perpignan  to 
Ferdinando,  447.  Befides  prelent  mo- 
ney grants  an  annual  penfion  or  tribute 
to  H.  VII.  for  a  peace,  ibid.  Difpatch- 
es  Lucas  and  Frion  in  embafTy  to  Per- 
kin,  451.  To  invite  him  into  France, 
ibid.  Conquers  and  lofes  Naples,  461. 
His  ill  conduft  recapitulated,  462 

Charles  IX.  advice  given  him  by  Jafper  Co- 
ligni,  518.  To  difcharge  the  ill  hu- 
mours of  his  ftate  in  a  foreign  war, 

Charms,  199, 

Cheap  fuel, 

Chearfulnefs  a  prefervative  of  health, 

Childlefs  men  authors  of  the  nobleft  works 
and  foundations,  308,  309 

Children,  a  foolifh  pride  in  having  none, 
from  covetoufnels  and  a  fondnefs  to  be 
thought  rich,  309 

Children  born  in  the  feventh  month  vital, 
in  the  eighth  not,  j^.  The  caufe  why, 
ibid.  Overmuch  nourifhment  ill  for 
Children,  ibid.  Dry  nourifhment  hurt- 
ful, ibid.  Nourifliment  of  an  opening 
nature  good  for  them,  ibid.  Sitting 
much  hurtful  for  them,  itrd.  Cold 
things  hurtful,  ibid.  Long  fucking  hurt- 
ful, ibid.  Sweeten  labours  in  bitter  mif- 
fortunes,  308 

Chilon,  279.     Hisfayingof  men  and  gold, 

287 
Ffff  Chinejes 


518 
200 
158 

347 
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Chinefes  commended  for  attempting  to 
make  filver  rather  than  gold,  6^.  Paint 
their  cheeks  fcarlet,  150.  Eat  horfc- 
flefh,  179.  Had  ordnance  2000  years 
ago,  38^ 

Choleric  creatures  not  edible,         179,  180 

Chrijlian  prieft,  a  defcription  of  a  good 
one,  240 

Cbriftianity  how  commended  by  AEneas 
Sylvius,  279 

The  Church  of  England  the  eye  of  Eng- 
land, 293 

CicerOf  260^  279.  Gives  in  evidence  upon 
oath  againft  Clodius,  281.  What  he 
obferves  of  the  bribery  of  the  provin- 
ces, 286,  287.  His  charafter  of  Pifo, 
337.  His  letter  to  Atticus  about  Pom- 
pey's  preparations  at  fca,  346.  His 
commendation  of  Rabirius  Pofthumus, 
351.     His     obl'crvation     upon    Caefar, 

Cineas,  how  he  check'd  Pyrrhus  his  ambi- 
tion, 269 
Cion  over-ruleth  the  ftock,    89,    94,  97, 
Muft  be  fuperior  to  it,  ^$.     Regrafting 
often  the  fame  Cions   may    inlarge  the 
fruit,  94,     Grafted  the  fmall  end  down- 
wards, 178 
Cinnamon  dry,  123,  The  properties  of  that 
tree,                                                     ibid. 
Circuits  of  judges  how  render'd  more  fer- 
viceable  to  crown  and  countrey,        570 
Citron  grafted  on  a  quince,                     106 
Civil  war  like  the  heat  of  a  fever,          346 
Clammy  bodies,  62 
Clarence,  duke  of,  his  death  contriv'd  by 
his  brother  Rich.                                 398 
Clarifying  liquors  by  adhefion,  2,  6§y  66. 
Of  running  water,  ibid.     Of  liquors,  6g. 
Three  caufes  thereof,  ibid.     Clarification 
of  them   by  reparation,  ibid.     By  even 
diftribution   of  the  fpirits,  ibid.     By  re- 
fining the  fpirit,  ibid.     Several  inftances 
of   Clarification^    66.     Clarification     of 
drinks,  67,  173.     Of  wine,         66.,  137 
Clarfication,  1 56.     Of  the  Nile  water,  ibid. 
Claudius.,  a  Confpiracy  againft  him,      289 
Clay  Grounds  produce  mofs  in  trees,      110 
C Icon's  dream,                                          354 
Cleopatra,    her  death,  127,     Contrivance, 

196 

Clergy  pared  by  H.  VII.  428 

Clerk  and  inferior  minifters  of  juftice,  378 

Clifford,  fir  Thomas,  embarks  for  Flanders 

in  favour  of  Perkin,  452.     Deferts  him, 

454.     Returns  and  impeaches    fir   W. 

Stanley  lord  chamberlain,  457.     Who 

*ha(l   fav'd   the  king's  life,  and   fet  the 

crown  upon  his  head,  ib.   Clifford  thought 

to  have  been  a  fpy  from  the  beginning, 

458 


Climates,  3!?^ 

Clocks,,  257 

Clodius  acquitted  by  a  corrupted  jury,    281 
Cloves  attradive  of  water,  21 

Coafting  of  plants,  96 

Cocks   may  be  made  capons,    but  capons 
never  Cocks,  applied  to  the  Epicureans, 

287 
Coffee,  a  berry  making  drink  in  Turkey, 

149 
Coke.,  fir  Edward,  272,  274 

Co/f^^i?r  oyfters  how  improv'd,  141,  142 
Cold  contrafts  the  ikin,  and  caufes  deflu- 
xions,  II.  How  it  relaxeth,  12.  Stanch- 
es blood,  18.  Heat  and  Cold  nature's 
two  hands,  19.  Intenfe  Cold  fometimes 
caufeth  mortification,  71,  161.  Cold  in. 
the  feet  why  it  hindreth  fleep,  151. 
Cold  the  greateft  enemy  to  pucrefadion, 

172 
Cold,  the  production  of  it  a  noble  work, 

19.  Seven   means    to   produce   it,  19, 

20.  The  earth  -primum  Frigidiim,  19. 
Tranfitive  into  bodies  adjacent  as  well 
as  hear,  ibid.  All  tangible  bodies  of 
themfelves  Cold,  20.  Denfity  caufe  of 
Cold,  ibid.  Quick  fpirit  in  a  cold  body 
increafeth  Cold,  20.  Chafing  away  the 
warm  fpirit  increafeth  Cold,  ibid.  Ex- 
haling the  warm  fpirit  doth  the  fame, 
ibid.  Co/i  caufeth  induration,  23.  And 
quickens  liquors,  67.  Hinders  putre- 
fadion,  72.  Irritateth  flame,  80.  Cold 
fweats  often  mortal,  143.  How  to  help 
a  mortification  arifing  from  Cold,       161 

Coleworts  further'd  in  their  growth  by  fea- 
weed,  ^'i.  By  being  watered  with  fait 
water,  94.  Apple  grafted  on  them  in 
the  Low  Countries,  94.  Hurt  neighbour- 
ing plants,  98.  Apples  grafted  on 
them  produce  fruit  without  core,        178 

Colick  cured  by  application  of  wolfs  guts, 

204 

Coligni,  Jafper,  admiral  of  France,  his  ad- 
vice, 518 

Colliquation,  whence  it  proceedeth,  70,  173 

Coloquintida  being  ftamp'd  purges  by  va- 
pour, 194 

Colouration  of  Rowers,  104.  Different  Co- 
lours  of  flowers  from  the  fame  feed  pro- 
ceeds from  the  earth's  nourifliment,  105. 
Colours  of  herbs,  ibid.  Colours  vanifh 
not  by  degrees  as  founds  do,  49.  The 
caufes  thereof,  ibid.  Colours  of  metals 
orient  in  their  diflblutions,  61.  The 
caufes  thereof,  ibid.  Mixture  of  many 
Colours  difagreeable  to  the  eye,  171. 
Colour  of  the  fea  and  other  water,  183. 
Light  and  Colours,  255,  256.  All  Co- 
lours agree  in  the  dark,  304.    Which 

fhew 
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iliew  beft  by  Candle-light,  '       356 

Colours  in  birds  and  beafts,  2,  24,  25.  The 
nature  of  Colours^  25.  Colours  orient  in 
diflblv'd  metals,  61 

Colours  of  good  and  evil,  384 

Columbus,  Chriftopher,  his  difcovefy  of 
America,  48 1 

Comets  rather  gazed  upon  than  wifely  ob- 
ferved,  380 

Comforting  the  fpirits  of  men  by  feveral 
things,  202 

CommineuSy  Philip,  205.  His  obfervation 
of  Charles  the  hardy,  339 

Committees  for  ripening  of  bufinefs  in  af- 
fairs of  ftate,  331 
Commodus,  ^ij 
Compojls  to  enrich  ground,  118,  119.    The 
ordering  of  them  for  feveral  grounds, 
ibid.     Six  kinds  of  them,  ibid.     V.  p. 

^Si- 
Compound  fruits,  ^y.     How  they  may  be 
made,  ibid. 

Comprejfion  in  folid  bodies,  2.  Caufe  of 
all  violent  motion,  3.  Not  hitherto  in- 
quired, ibid.  Woriceth  firft  in  round, 
then  in  progrefs,  ibid.  Eafily  difcern- 
able  in  liquors,  in  folid  bodies  not,  ibid. 
Comprejfion  in  a  brittle  body,  ibid.  In 
powder,  in  Ihot,  ibid.  Comprejfion  of 
liquors,  187 

ConcoHion,  172.  The  word  lefs  reftrained 
than  formerly,  ibid.  Not  the  work  of 
heat  alone,  ibid.  The  two  periods  of 
it,  ibid. 

Concords  in  mufick,  30 

Concord  final  upon  any  writ  of  covenant, 

555 

Concretion  of  bodies,  174.     Diflblved  by 

the  contrary,  ibid. 

Condenfing  medicines  to  relieve  the  fpirits, 

149 
Condenfing  of  air  into  weight,  151 

Confederates^  their  great  importance  to 
any  ftate,  531,  532 

Confederation  tacit,  547,  548 

Confufion  makes  things  appear  greater,  387 
Congealing  of  air  of  great  confcquence,    'j'j 
Conquerors  grow  fuperftitious  and  melan- 
choly, 327 
Conquejty  the  inconvi;nien'-ies  of  that  claim 
in  the  perfon  of  H.  VII.                     400 
Confalvo,  277.     His  faying  of  honour,  379 
Confervation  of  bodies  long  time,  156,  157. 
The  caufes  and  helps  thereof,            ibid. 
Confervation  of  bodies  in  quick-fil"er,    1 6'^ 
Confervatory  of  fnow  and  ice,  19,  20.  Great 
iifes  to  be  made  thereof  in  philofophy, 
20.     And  likewife  in  profit,  81 
Con/iliarii  nati,  who,                              573 
Confijlencies  of  bodies  how  divers,          173 
Vol.  III. 


Conjlantine  the  great,  what  he  fiiid  of  Tra- 
jan, 276.  What  pope  Pius  II.  obfcrv'd 
of  his  pretended  grant  of  St.  Peer's 
patrimony,  278,  279.  What  fatal  to 
him,  328 

Conjiantinople,  142,  316 

Conjlable,  fir  John,  300 

Confumptionsy   13,  17.     In  what  airs  reco- 
vered, 19^ 
Contempt  caufes  and  gives  an  edge  to  an- 

^  ger,  .  379 

Contiguous  things  or  fuch  once,  their  ope- 
rations, 192 
Continuity^    folution  of  it  caufes  putrefa- 
ftion,  71 
Contraction  of  bodies   in  bulk,  by  mixing 
folids  and  fluids,  10.     ContraSfion  of  the 
eye,                                                    182 
Coppice  woods  haften'd  in  their  growth,  90 
Coral  participates  of  the  nature  of  plants 
and  metals,  121.     Coral,  much  found  on 
the  fouthweft  of  Sicily,  159.     Its  defcri- 
ption,  ibid.    Coral  fa  id  to  Vv'ax  pale  when 
the  party  wearing  it  is  ill,                 202 
Cor  anus,                                                    lyj 
Cordes,  lord,  would  lie  in  hell  feven  years 
to  win  Calais  from    the  Englifh,  434. 
Appointed  to  manage  the  treaty,  346, 

347 

Cor  dials i  231 

No  Core  in  fruits,  how  obtain'd,  105,  106 

Corn  changed  by  fowing  often  in  the  fame 

ground,  107.     Changed  into  a  bafer  kind 

by  the  fterility  of  the  year,  ibid.     The 

difeafes  thereof,   131.     The  remedy  of 

the  difeafe,  132.     Choice    of  the  beft 

Corn,  ibid. 

Corns  painful  towards  rain  or  froft,        169 

Cornijh  infurreftion,  470 

Corruption  and    generation,    nature's   two 

boundaries,  70 

Corruption  to  be  avoided  in  fuitors  as  well 

as  minifters,  315 

Cofmus  duke  of  Florence  fays,  we  no  where 

read  that  wc  are  to  forgive  our  friends, 

278,   306.     Temperate  in  youth,      361 

Counfel  to  be  aflced  of  both  times,  ancient 

and  prefent,  3 14 

Counfel,  329.     For  the  perfons    and   the 

matter,   330.    Inconveniencies  attending 

^^t  33^1  33^-     Counfel  of  manners  and 

bufinefs,  340.    Scattered  Counfels  diftradl 

and  mifiead,  341.  V.  p.  342. 

Countenance  greatly  to  be  guarded  in  fecre- 

cy,  307 

Court  of  Vulcan  near  Puteoli,  160.    Courts 

obnoxious,  ^-j^ 

Courts  of  juftice,  an  account  of  them,  427 

Courtney,    Edward,    made  earl  of  Devon 

at  the  coronation  of  H.  VII.  402 

F  f  f  f  2  Courtney, 
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Courtney,  W.  e'arl  of  Devon,  married  to 
Katharine  daughter  of  Edw.  IV.  493. 
Attached  by  the  king  his  brother-in- 
law,  _  ibid. 

Crafty  cowards  like  the  arrow  flying  in  the 
dark,  306 

Cramp,  or  contradtion  of  the  finews,  202. 
Two  cures  of  it,'  202,  203 

Crajfus  wept  for  the  death  of  a  fifh,  283. 
Defeats  the  fugitives,  286,  Defeated 
by  the  Parthians,  289 

Creatures  faid  to  be  bred  of  putrefaftion, 
71,  107.  Creatures  moving  after  the 
fevering  of  the  head,  85.  The  caufes 
thereof,  ibid.  Creatures  that  fleep  mucli 
eat  little,  139.  Cr^«/«rfj  that  generate 
at  certain  feafons,  153.  That  renew 
their  youth,  or  caft  their  fpoils,         203 

Croefus''s  gold  liable  to  be  rifled  by  any  man 
who  had  better  iron,  284,  343 

CroUius  his  difpenfatory,  208 

Crowd  is  not  company,  338 

Crown,  the  title  to  it  defcanted  upon,  299-> 

400 

Crudity,  172 

Cryftal  in  caves,  77.  Defignation  of  a 
trial  for  making  of  it  out  of  congeai'd 
water,  77,  78.  How  made  ufe  of  in 
Paris-work,  202.  Form'd  out  of  wa- 
ter, 221 

Cucumbers  made  to  grow  fooner,  93.  To 
bear  two  years,  ibid.  By  fl:eeping  their 
feeds  in  milk  prove  more  dainty,  94. 
Made  more  delicate  by  throwing  in 
chaff"  when  they  are  fet,  <^c,.  They  ex- 
ceedingly affecl  moifture,  ibid.  Will 
grow  towards  a  pot  of  water,  95,  loi. 
May  be  as  long  as  a  cane,  or  moulded 
into  any  figure,  103 

Culture,  plants  for  want  of  it  degenerate,  6 
Cunning,  332.  Difi^erence  between  a  cun- 
ning and  wife  man  in  honefty  and  abi- 
lity, 332 
Cure  by  cuftom,  17.  Caution  to  be  ufed 
in  difeafes  counted  incurable,  ibid.  Cure 
by  excefs,  ibid.  The  caufe  of  it,  ibid. 
Cure  by  motion  of  confent,  ibid.  Phy- 
ficians  how  to  make  ufe  of  this  motion, 

ibid. 

Curiality,  the  king  mafter  of  this  as  mafter 

of  his  family,  583 

C«r;'o/?/zVj  touching  plants,  103,  104,  105, 

106 
Curled  leaves  in  plants  from   abundance  of 
moifture,  128 

CurfoH,  fir  John,  governour  of  the  caftle 
of  Hammes,  493.  Flies  from  his  charge 
in  order  to  betray  or  get  into  the  fecrets 
of  the  malecontents,  ibid.  Occafions  the 
fpilling  of  much   blood,  and  the  con- 


finement of  others,  ibid.  But  is  curfed 
by  the  pope's  bull  at  Paul's  crofs,  \\\ 
order  to    deceive   the  more  efi^eftually,- 

493'  494 
Cujiom  familiarizes  poifons,  infeftions,  tor- 
tures and  excefll's,  17.  0//?ij;«  no  fmail 
matter,  285.  Cuftom  fubdues  nature,  35(J. 
Cuftom  and  education,  357,  358.  Cuftom 
in  its  exaltation,  35S 

Cutting  trees  often,  caufeth  their  long  laft- 
ing,  116.  C«///«g-i  of  vines  burnt  make 
lands  fruitful,  131 

Cuttles  blood,  the  colour  from  its  high  con- 
coftion,  150.  As  we  fee  by  boiling  of 
blood,  which  turns  it  black,  150 

Cyder  ripeneth  under  the  line,  18S 

Cyprus,  a  kind  of  iron  faid  to  grow  there, 

163 
Cyrus  the  younger,  288 


D. 


DAify  roots  boil'd  in  milk  faid  to  make 
dogs  little,  J 5 

Dam,  how  furprized  by  the  D.  of  Saxony, 

443 

Damafk  rofes  when  the  firft  came  into 
England,  129 

Damps  in  mines  and  minerals,  193.  Kill 
by  fuffocation  or  the  poifonous  mineral, 

ibid. 

Dancing  to  fong,       _  355 

Dangers  not  light  if  they  feem  fo,  332. 
Whether  they  juftify  war,  514 

D'Aquila  the  Spaniard,  his  indignation  a- 
gainft  the  Irifh,  529 

Daubeney,  or  D'aubigny,  fir  Giles,  created 
lord,  405.  Deputy  of  Calais,  raifes  the 
fiege  of  Dixmude,  434.  Appointed  to 
treat  with  lord  Cordes  about  peace,  447. 
Made  lord  chamberlain  in  the  room  of 
fir  W.  Stanley,  458.  Commands  the 
king's  forces  againll  the  Cornifli  men, 
471,  473.     Taken,  but  refcued,       473 

Daubigny,  Bernard,  420 

D''aubigny,  William,  beheaded  in  Perkin's 
afflxir,  456 

David,  how  he  propounded  to  make  choice 
of  his  courtiers,  583 

Drty-fliowers  not  fo  good  for  fruits  as 
night- fhowers,  133 

Dead  fea  abounds  with  bitumen,  \^S 

Death  without  pain,  127.  The  pomp  of 
it  more  terrible  than  the  thing  itfelf,  302. 
Opens  the  gate  to  fame,  303.  Caufes  of 
life  and  Death  how  to  be  adjudg'd,  377. 
Dead  Authors  fometimes  bell,  586 

Deco5lion  takes  away  the  virtue  and  flatu- 
lency of  medicines,  5,  ri,  DccoHionmz- 

keth 
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keth  liquors  clearer,  infufion  thicker,  66. 
.  The  caufc,  ibid. 

Deer,  in  them  the  young  horn  putteth  off" 
the  old,  148 

Deer,   153.     Their   generating   at  certain 
,    feafons,  ibid. 

Deformed  perfbns  generally  even  with  na- 
ture, 362.  Moftly  bold  and  induftri- 
ous,  362 

Degenerating  o{  iphnts,  106,107.  The  fe- 
veral  eaufcs  thereof,  ibid. 

Delays  to  be  avoided,  315.    Delays,  332. 

Delicate  perfons  oft  angry,  as  anger  pro- 
ceeds from  a  fenfe  of  hurt,  379 

Demades  the  orator,  2 (S3 

Demetrius  king  of  Macedon,  289 

Democritus  his  motus  plagae,  5.  V.  p.  26. 
The  relation  how  he  kept  himfelf  alive 
by  fmelling  at  new  bread,  195.  His 
fchool,  323 

Demojlhenes  his  reply  when  reproach'd  for 
flying  from  the  battle,  269.  His  reply 
to  AEfchines,  283.  V.  p.  290.  Demo- 
jlhenes Kxs,  cK\ti  part  of  an  orator,  315. 
How  he  reprehends  the  Athenians,  p. 
390.  Reprehends  the  people  for  liften- 
jng  to  the  unequal  conditions  of  Phi- 
lip, 392.  Expofes  to  fcorn  wars  which 
are  not  preventive,  517.  Demojlhenes 
his  violent  death,  535 

Denfity  of  the  body  one  caufe  of  cold,      20 

Deficcation,  7  2 

Dejmond,  countefs  of,  152.  Said  to  have 
new  teeth  at  fevenfcore,  ibid. 

Dew  upon  hills  better  than  upon  valleys, 
159.     DeK;  of  the  rainbow,  170 

Diamonds  Cornifh,  2 

Diana,  how  patiently  the  boys  of  Sparta 
fuffered  on  her  altar,  357 

Diapafon  the  fweeteft  of  founds,  29.  The 
Diapajon,  or  number  of  eight,  rather 
a  thing  received  than  a  true  computa- 
tion, 30.  Ha  f  notes  of  neccffity,  the 
unifon  and  the  Diapajon,  ibid. 

Diet  drinks,  19.  Moft  troublefome  at 
firft,  ibid. 

Diet  of  a  Woman  with  child  affefts  the  in- 
fant,  204.     What  diet  is  good,        233 

Differences  Q'i  ^\iiVi.x.%,  117,  118.  Differen- 
ces of  feveral  paffions  in   matter,   175, 

176 

Digby,  fir  John,    lieutenant  of  the  tower, 

.    484 

Digejiions  three,  171.    Extended  to  liquors 

and  fruits  as    well  as    living  creatures, 

172.     Four  Digejiions  enumerated,   ibid. 

Digging  of  the  earth  healthful,  194 

Dilatation   and  extenfion  ot  bodies,   174. 

Dilatation  in   boiling,   179.     Dilatation 

and  contradion  in  excefs  hurt  the  eye, 

182 


Dioclejian,  327 

Diogenes,  280.  Why  he  would  be  buried 
with  his  face  downwards,  281.  Plato's 
reafon  why  he  came  into  the  market- 
place naked  on  a  cold  morning,  282. 
His  pride  chaftis'd  by  Plato,  283.  V. 
p.  290. 
D/ij«v/?aj  his  rebuke  to  his  fon,  268.  Be- 
ing depos'd  he  kept  a  fchool  at  Corinth, 

282 
Dijcipline  of  our  church,  568 

Dijcontentments,  their  caufe  and  cure,    322 
Dijcontinuance,  how  avoided  in  fluids,      6 
Dijcords  in   mufick,    30,  31.     Dijcord  of 
the  bafe,    moft  difturbeth  the  mufick, 

ibid. 

Difcovery  of  perfons  how  made,  369 

Difcourfe,  whether   wit  and  judgment  the 

greater  ornament  of  it,  348.    Of  a  man's 

felf  Ihould  be  fcldom   and  well  chofen, 

Dijeajes  contrary  to  predifpofition,  whe- 
ther more  difficult  to  be  cured  than  con- 
current, 18.  What  the  phyfician  is  to 
do  in  fuch  cafes,  ibid.  Dijeajes  infecti- 
ous, 63.  Dijeajes  epidemical,  their 
caufes,  81,  82 

Dijpatch,  336.  Affefted  D//^fl/f;?)  like  hafly 
digeftion,  ibid.  Order  and  diflribution 
the  life  of  it,  ibid.    Dijpatch  in  bufinefs, 

S^S^  5^^^  5^7 
Dijplacing  courtiers  (hould  always  proceed 

from   manifeft  caufe,  5841 

Dijpleajures  and  pleafuresof  the  fenfes,  140. 
Dijpkajure  flight,  its  natural  and  com- 
mon effe<5ts,  145.  viz.  Shaking  the  head, 
frowning  and  knitting  the  brows,  ibid. 
Difpoffeffed,  whether  he  may  make  a  war 
tor  recovery,  514 

Dffimulation,   307.     V.  Simulation. 
DiffoLution  of  bodies  from  deficcation  and 
purefadtion,  72 

Dtffolution  of  iron  in  aqiia  Jortis,  161 

Dijlill'd  waters  laft  longer  than  raw,        73 
Dijlill'd  water  from  fltlt,  wormwood,  lofe 
their  faltnefs  and  bitter,  (j}c.  184 

Dijlribution  and  order  the  life  of  bufinefs 
and  difpatch,  ^^6 

Divination  natural,  165 

Dixmude,  433»  434 

Dogs,  how  made  little,  y^.  Biting  in  anger 
a  ftone  thrown  at  him,  204.  Commu- 
nicates a  cholerick  quality  to  the  pow- 
der of  it,  ibid.  Dogs  know  the  dog- 
killer  tho'  they  never  faw  him  before, 

205 

Dolabella,  279 

Dominion  how  founded,  545 

Domitian  the  younger  fon  of  Vefpafian,  279. 

Tyrannical,  284.     What  he  excelled  in, 

327.  Domitius, 
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Dorfet,  marquis,  hoftage  forH.  VII.  405. 
Committed  to  the  tower,  413.  Releas'd, 

416 
Double  flowers,  how  to  produce  them,  105 
Down  upon  the  leaves  of  plants,  112.  The 
virtue  of  thofe  leaves,  ibid. 

Draining  fait- water  by  defcent  doth  not 
make  it  frefli,  i .  Of  lands  under  water 
would  make  excellent  pafture,  579 

Drake^  fir  Francis,  his  profperous  expedi- 
tions into  the  Weft-Indies,  523.  Burns, 
finks  and  carries  off  ten  thoufand  ton 
of  their  great  fhipping,  ibid.  His  death, 

■Dreams  pleafant  and  prophetical,  procur- 
ed by  fome  fmells,  195.  Several  remark- 
able dreams,  _  353 >  354 
Drinks,  6"].     The  maturation  of  them,  ib. 
How  it  is  wrought,  ihid.    By  congregat- 
ing and  digefting  the  fpirits,  6"].  Where- 
in   it    differs  from   clarification,    ibid. 
Degrees  of  maturation  by  inforcing  the 
motion  of  the  fpirits,  ibid.     Quickning 
of  Drink  that  is  dead  or  palled,  6'].    Ri- 
pen'd  by  being  immerged  in  the  fea,  133 
Drowning  of  metals,  the  bafer  in  the  more 
precious,    163,   164.     The  methods  to 
perform  the  operation,  212 
Drums,  caufe  of  found  in  them,  38 
Drunken  men,  146.     Their  fperm  unfruit- 
ful, ibid.     They  are  unapt  for  voluntary 
motion,  ibid.     Imagine  falfe  things  as  to 
the  eye,  ibid.     Men  fooner  drunk   with 
fmall  draughts  than  with  great,          147 
Drunkennefsy                                          137 
Drying  the  adventitious  moifture  prohibit- 
eth  putrcfadlion,  73,     Mixture  oi Dry 
things  prohibit  it,                               ibid. 
Drynefs  turneth  hair  and  feathers  grey  and 
white,                                                 177 
Dutcby  of  Lancafter,                               571 
DuSile  bodies,                                         175 
Dudley,  491.    Madefpeaker  of  the  houfe 

of  commons,  494.  See  Empfon. 
Dulcoration  of  metals,  y6.  Of  feveral 
things,  as  malt,  Off.  128.  Of  fruits  fe- 
veral ways,  179.  The  caufes  thereof, 
ibid.  Dulcoration  of  falt-water,  1 84 
Dunging  of  grounds  in  the  decreafe  of  the 
moon  when  the  weft-wind  bloweth,  beft. 

Dungs  of  beafts   to   enrich  grounds,  118. 

Which  of  them  the  beft,  ibid, 

Z)«r^J/;o«  of  plants,  114,   115 

Duft  maketh  trees  fruitful,  as  vines,  CJPf.  131 
Dutch  not  to  be  abandon'd  for  our  fafety, 

nor  kept  for  our  profit,  293 

Dutchman  his  projeft  for  making  gold,  6(^. 

See  Flemings. 
J3«//y  of  a  privy-coil  n  fell  or,  574 


Du-'arfivg  of  tret?,  108,  109.  Dwnrf-tr^ti 
proceed  from  flips, 'n^       .".*•,  109 

Dwarf-'ozk, or  holly-oak',  in  Geph.denia,  185 
Dwarf-Tpine  good  for  the  jaundice,  136 
Z)y(f7-^  fir  Edward,  278 

E. 

EJgle  imperial,  falls  from  tlie  fpire  of 
Paul's,  upon  the  black  Eagle  in  the 
church-yand,  498.  In  the  fame  tempeft 
which  drove  the  king  of  Caftile  hither, 

ibid. 

Ear  erefled  to  hear  attentively,  57.  Ear 
dangerous  to  be  picked  in  yawning,  135. 
Ears  wax  red  in  blufhing,  .182 

Early  flowers  and  plants,  •    IJ4 

Earth  and  fand  differ,  1.  Earth  primum 
Frigidtim,  19.  Infufions  in  Earth,  80, 
81.  The  effefts  thereof,  ibid.  Cautions 
to  be  ufed  therein,  ibid.  Several  inftan- 
ces  thereof,  ibid.  Earth  taken  out  of 
the  vaults  will  put  forth  herbs,  107,  112, 
113.  The  nature  of  thofe  herbs,  ibid. 
What  Earth  taken  out  of  fhady  and 
watry  woods  will  put  forth,  113.  Earth 
upon  £ar/^  a  good  compofi:,  118.  Earths 
good  and  bad,  130.  Large  clods  and 
putting  forth  mofs,  bad,  130,  131. 
Earths  medicinal,  141,  Earth  taken 
near  the  river  Nilus,  faid  to  increafe  iri 
weight  till  the  river  comes  to  its  height, 
1 50.  New  turn'd  up  hath  a  fweet  fccnt, 
170.  Pure  the  healthfulleft  fmeJl  of  all, 
194.     Fruitful,  253 

Earthquakes,  whether  greateft  in  the  full 
moon,  187 

Ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea,  the  caufe  of 
it  according  to  Gallilaeus,  1 62.  By  Apol- 
lonius  cali'd  the  refpiration  of  the  world, 

1 89 

Echoes  a  repercufllon  only,  2 5-  Echo  of 
an  Echo,  54.  Artificial  Echoes  not 
known,  ibid.  Natural  Echoes,  where 
found,  ibid.  The  differences  between 
the  concurrent  Echo  and  iterant,  ibid. 
No  Echo  from  a  trunk  fl:opped  at  one 
end,  ibid.  The  caufe,  ibid.  Echo  from 
within  a  well,  ibid.  Whether  Echoes 
move  in  the  fame  angle  with  the  origi- 
nal founds,  ibid.  Plurality  oi  Echoes  m 
one  place,-  ibid.  Comes  in  a  round  orb 
of  air,  54.  Back  Echoes,  ^g.  Echoes  re- 
turning many  words,  ^§.  Echo  upon  E- 
eho,  54,55,162,  The  like  betwixt  an 
houfe  and  an  hill,  55.  Echo  will  not  re- 
turn the  letter  S,  ibid.  §6.  Diflererlce  of 
Echoes,  56.  M.ixtxire  of  Echoes,  ibid.  Re- 
femble  the  ear,  57.  And  have  a  refem- 
blarce  of  hearing,  60.  Sup^r-refleftion 
of  Echoesy  162 

^dgcomb. 
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Edgcomh,  fir  Richard,  comptroller  of  the 
king's  houfe,  fent  into  Scotland,       416 

Edible  flelh,  and  not  Edible,  syg,  180. 
The  caufes  of  each,  ibid. 

Edmund  earl  of  Richmond  father  of  H.  VII. 

507 

Edward  1.  the  beft  of  lawgivers,  430.  Our 
Englifh  Solon  or  Lycurgus,  551 

Edward  II.  how  ufcd  by  his  torturers,  290, 
291.  His  difpofition  and  murder  ow- 
ing to  his  queen,  328 

Edward  IV.  362.  The  trains  and  mines  laid 
for  him  by  the  duke  of  Glocefter,  399. 
His  interview  and  treaty  of  peace  with 
Lewis  IX.  ibid.  Touched  with  remorfe 
for  the  death  of  his  brother  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  407.  Firll  devifed  the  tax 
called  benevolence,  442 

Egerton  mafter  of  the  rolls  and  lord  keeper, 

275 
Eggs-,  the  yolks  of  them  great  nourifhers, 
14.  How  to  be  ufed,  ibid.  Yolk  con- 
duceth  more  to  the  nourifliment,  white 
to  the  generation  of  the  bird,  25. 
Hatch'd  in  an  oven,  179.  Egg  petri- 
fied, 222.  White  of  an  Egg  long  lying 
in  the  fun  faid  to  turn  to  ftonc,  ibid. 

Egremond  made  leader  of  the  Yorkfhire  ri- 
ot againft  the  fubfidy,  429.  Flies  to  lady 
Margaret  into  Flanders,  ibid. 

Eight,  the  fweeteft  concord  in  mufick,  29. 
Tho'  *tis  a  received  rather  than  a  true 
computation,  30 

J^W^y-flowers  good  for  the  ftone,  136 

Elder-^xck.  put  to  confume  taketh  away 
warts,  192,  207 

jE/^(!?rf  of  filver,  212 

Ele5lrum,  ancient,  its  proportion  of  filver 
and  gold,  163 

Ele£irick  bodies,  191 

Elegant  fcntences  of  our  author,  294 

Elements  and  their  conjugations  ruinous  to 
knowledge,  171 

Elifion  of  th^  air  a  term  of  ignorance,  34 
Elizabeth  eldeft  fifter  to  Edw.  IV".  411, 
488.  Married  for  her  frcond  hulband 
John  de  la  Pool  duke  of  Suftblk,  488 
Eliza^'Cth  qiieen  dowager  of  Edw.  IV.  401. 
Cloyfter'd  in  the  nunnery  of  Bermond- 
fey,  408,  409.  Forfeits  all  her  lands 
and  goods,  409,  410.  Her  great  varie- 
ty of  fortune,  410.  Dies  in  the  cloyfter, 
ibid.  Has  burial  with  her  hufband  at 
Windfor,  ibid.  Founds  queen's  college 
in  Cambridge,  ibid. 

Elizabeth,  lady,  399.  Not  mention'd  in 
the  claim  of  H.  VII.  400.  Repairs  to 
London  by  direftion,  to  the  queen 
dowager  her  mother,  401.  Married  to 
H.  VII.  405.    Crown'd  at  Weftminfter 


to  give  contentment  to  the  people,  415. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  king's  reio-n,  41 0. 
Dies  in  childbed  at  the  tower,  491 

Q^Elizabetb  petition'd  to  releale  the  four 
evangelifts,  being  prifoners,  261.  Her 
fpeech  about  the  archduke's  raifing  the 
fiege  of  Grave,  2C2.  Said,  flie  had  ra- 
ther be  dead  than  put  in  cuftody,  262. 
Her  remarks  upon  fales  and  inftrudions 
to  great  officers,  263.  Retorted  upon, 
that  a  man  thinks  of  nothing  when  he 
thinks  of  a  v/oman's  promife,  291. 
Has  great  regard  to  perfonage,  ibtd. 
A  princefs  of  extreme  caution,  510. 
Yet  lov'd  admiration  above  fafety,  ibid. 
Carried  a  hand  rertrained  in  gifts,  buC 
ftrained  in  prerogative,  511.  Had  not 
a  numerous  but  wife  council,  574 

Elm  grafted,  9^ 

Elfmere  lord  chancellor,  292 

Embalming  of  dead  bodie?,  73 

Embaffies  how  managed  by  Q^  Elizabeth, 

57S 
EmiJJions  of  feveral  kinds,  191 

Emmanuel  Comnenus  poifon'd  the  water 
when  the  chriftians  were  to  pafs  thro' 
his  countrey  to  the  holy  land,  193 

Empedocles  the  Sicilian,  337 

Empire,  327.  Its  true  temper,  ibid.  States 
liberal  of  naturalization  fit  for  Empire, 
344.  What  moft  importcth  Empire,  viz. 
the  profeffion  of  arms,  345 

Empfon  thefon  of  a  fievemaker,  491.  His 
method  of  extortion  in  conjunction  with 
Dudley,  492.  His  book  of  accounts 
figned  by  the  king,  493 

Empty  coffers  in  a  prince  make  the  people 
forget  their  duty,  ^Z^ 

Enclofuf-es,  when  frequent,  and  how  guarded 
againft,  43 1 

Enemies,   common  Enemies   of  mankind. 

Enforcing  a  thought  upon  another,  ig8. 
Inftance  thereof  in  a  jugler's  tricks,  ibid. 
Three  means  by  which  it  muft  be 
wrought,  iQo 

England  compared  to  France,  tho'  lefs  in 
territory,  343.  Compared  to  Spain,  530 
Englijh  valour  remarkable,  524.-529 

Englijhman  hurt  in  the  leg  hard  to  cure,  160 
Envious  and  froward  men,  not  like  dogs 
licking  the  fores,  but  like  flies  and  ver- 
min, 317 
Envy  moft  forcible  in  an  oblique  caft,  197. 
Envy  moft  predominant  in  a  man  that 
hath  no  virtue,  310.  Who  are  moft 
expofed  to  this  infirmity,  311.  Publick 
not  fo  pernicious  as  private  Envy,  312. 
Contradied  by  great  mens  followers, 
370.     The  canker  of  honour,            375 
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EpaminoHdi'.i  grants  that  to  a  whore  which 
he  refus'd  to  his  friend,  270.     A  long 
invedtive  againll  him  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians, 285.     His  fortune,  359 
Epi£}etus,  290.     His  ftate  of  man,       390 
Epidemics!  d<(ea.(cs,                             81,   82 
Epime aides  the  Candian,  337 
Errhines  draw  phlegm  and  water  from  the 
head,  1 1 
Efculent  plants,   124.     EfciiJent  raw,  ibid. 
,.  Having  pafled  the  fire,  ibid.     Not  Ef- 
culent at  all,                                         ibid. 
Efcurial  cen fared,                                    364 
Effay$  civil  and  moral,                             301 
Efj'ex  faid  to  have  but  one  enemy  and  one 
friend,  263.     Made  24  knights  at  the 
fuccour  of  Roan,  265.     His  famous  ex- 
pedition to  Cadiz,  527.    His  treaty  with 
the  Irilli  rebels,                                     528 
Elhelwold  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  his  cha- 
rity in  the  time  of  famine,                  276 
Ethicks,  not  to  give  way  to  politicks,   518 
jE^^r-grecns  from  the  compact    fubftance 
of  their  leaves,                                       117 
EviL  in  it  the  beft  condition  not  to  will, 
the  next  not  to  can,                             314 
Eunuchs  dimfighted,  why,   137.     Eunuchs 
envious,                                                363 
Euphrates  the  philofopher,                       288 
Euiipides,  his  laying  of  beautiful  perfons, 

269 

Example,  239.     Gives  a  quicker  impreffion 

than  argument,  534 

Excefs  in  clothes  and  diet  to  be  reftraincd. 

Excrements  are  putrefaftions  of  nourilh- 
ment,  138.  £.vfrf?;i^«/i  of  living  crea- 
tures fmcll  ill,  171.  The  caufe,  ibid. 
Of  tlie  three  digeftions,  belly,*  bladder 
and  fweat,  ibid.  Some  fmell  well,  ibid. 
The  caufc,  ibid.  Moft  odious  to  a  crea- 
ture of  the  fame  kind,  205.  But  lefs 
pernicious  than  the  corruption  of  it,  ibid. 

Excrefcences  of  plants,  109,  1 10,  1 1 1,  112. 
Two  trials  for  Excrefcences,  112.  Ex- 
crefcences join'd  with  putrefaftion,  as 
oak  apples  i^c.  112.  Excrefcences  of 
roots,  125,   126 

Execution  the  life  of  the  laws,  s^9 

Exercife,  Gt,.  In  wliat  bodies  hurtful, /^/d'. 
Much  not  to  be  ufed  with  a  fpare  diet, 
ibid.  Benefits  of  Exercife,  ibid.  Evils  of 
Exercife,  ibid.  Exercife  hindreth  putre- 
faftion,  "j^.  That  Exercife  befl  where 
the  limbs  move  more  than  the  ftomach 
or  belly,  148,  149.  Exercife  impingua- 
teth  not  fo  much  as  fridions,  184.  The 
caule,  ibid.  No  body  natural  or  poli- 
tick healthful  without  it,  345.  Manly 
Exercifes  commended  to  the  court,    585 


Exeter  beficged  by -Per kin  prepares  lb;'  i 
good  defence,  478 

Exojfat ion  oi  iruiii,  ..  ,  '7S 

BlefFings  not  Expecled  increafc  the  price 
and  pleafure,  392 

Expence,  341,  Rules  for  the  regulation  of 
it,  ibid. 

Experiments  for  profit,  224 

Eye  of  the  underftanding  like  the  Eye  of 
fenfe,  24.  Eye  thruft  out  of  the  head, 
hanging  only  by  the  vifual  nervfi^,  re- 
cover'd  fight,  85.  The  Eyes,  181.  Both 
move  one  way,  ibid.  Sight  better,  one 
£yefliut,  1 82.  The  caule, //-/t/.,.  Why 
fomc  ict.  one  tiling  double,  ibid..  Pore- 
blind  men  fee  beft  near  hanU.,  .  ibid. 
The  caufe,  ibid,  pit}  uien  at  fQ^ie3i- 
ftance,  ibid.  Eyes  areNofl'ended  by  over- 
great  lights,  182,.  By  interchange  erf 
liglu  and  darknefs  on  the  Xuddun,-  ibid] 
By  fmall  prints,  ibid.  Wax  r(^.in-.a.D^ 
ger,  in  blufhing  not,  ibid..  TJie  giufe 
of  each,  ibid.  The  ufe  of  fixing,  them  in 
bufineis,  369 


F. 


FJbius  Maximus,  2S5.  Was  fear'd  by 
Hinnibal,  ,         290 

i''i2Z'/^  of  Hercules  and  Hylas,  ^^.  Of  the 
F^y»  375-  Of  the  frogs  in  drought,    3^6 

Facility,  in  minifters  worfe  than  bribery» 
315.     To  be  guarded  againft,  373 

Factions,  thofe  who  are  good  in  them  mean 
men,  297.  To  govern  by  them  low 
policy,  372.  When  one  is  extinguiflied. 
the  others  fubdivide,  ibid. 

Faithful  men  fhould  be  rewarded  as  well 
as  regarded,  57S 

Falling  ficknefs  how  helped,  by  malc' 
piony,  2Q:j 

Fame,  like  fire,  eafy  to  preferve,  but  diffi- 
cult to  re-kindle,  291.  Like  a  rivef 
bearing  up  light  things  and  finking 
weighty,  374 

Fame  made  a  monfter  by  the  poets,  383. 
On  what  occafion  faid  to  be  daughter 
of  the  earth,  ibid.  How  to  difcern  be- 
tween true  and  falfe  Fames,  ibid.  In- 
creafes  virtue,  as  heat  is  redoubled  by  re- 
flexion, 386 

Fafcination,  the  opinion  of  it  ancient,  and 
ever  by  the  eye,  197.  Ever  by  love  or 
envy,  319 

Fat  extraded  out  of  flelh,  13  j 

Favour,  how  to  be  difpens'd,  ^7^ 

Favourites,  Judges  fhould  have  none,  378. 
Kings  and  great  princes,  even  the  wi- 
feft,  have  had  x.\iG\r  Favourites,  g6^.  To 
ripen    their  judgments   and   eafe    their 

cares. 
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care?,  il/tJ.  Or  to  fcreen  themfelves 
from  envy,  ;3/i,  Aie  the  eyes,  ears, 
and  hands  of  princes,  566.  Should  ne- 
ver interpofe  in  courts  of  juftice,        570 

Fear,  how  it  loofens  the  belly,  and  caufes 
trembling,  &?<:.  12.  Fear,  144,  197. 
The  impreffions  thereof,  144.  Caufeth 
palcnefs,  trembling,  ftanding  up  of  the 
hair,  fcrieching,  144.  Fearful  natures 
fufpicious,  348.  Juft  Fear  fufficienc 
ground  of  war,  516.  Fears  in  dimmer 
lights  than  fafts,  519 

Feathers  oi  h\rd5,  why  of  fuch  iine  colours, 
2,  24.  How  the  colour  of  them  may 
be  changed,  24,  25.  Pulling  off  the 
firfl:  Feather!  clean,  makes  them  come 
white,  25.  Age  changeth  them,  177. 
Feathers  burnt  fupprefs  the  mother,  195 

Features  and  proportions  improv'd,  or  al- 
ter'd  for  the  worfe,  7 

FeC'hrms  what,  /549 

Felons,  if  penitent,  recommended  to  ex- 
piate their  offences   in  the  mines,  222. 

^V.p.  349. 

Female  and  male  in  plants,  121.  The  dif- 
ferences of  Female  and  male  in  feveral 
living  creatures,  177.  The  caufes  there- 
of, ibid. 

Ferdinando  king  of  Naples  a  baftard-Aip  of 
Aragon,  437.  How  he  was  fupported 
by  H.  VII.  448.     His  league,  518 

Ferdinando  of  Spain,  his  conjuncflion  with 
Maximilian,  442.  Sends  to  H.  VII.  the 
account  of  the  iinal  conqueft  of  Grana- 

.  da,  444.  Recovers.  Ruffignon  and  Per- 
pignan  from  the  French,  447.  Sends 
Hialas,  by  fome  call'd  Elias,  into  Eng- 
land, 475.  To  treat  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween Arthur  and  Katharine,  ibid. 

Fetid  fmells,  1 71 

Fibrous  bodies,  tj^ 

Ficinus,  his  fond  imagination  of  fucking 
blood  for  prolonging  life,  180 

F/|'-tree  improv'd  by  cutting  off  the  top, 

94 
Figs  in  the  fpring,  (^6.     Indian  Fig  taketh 

root  from  its  branches,  122.     Hath  Jarge 

leaves,  and  fruit  no  bigger   than  beans, 

ibid. 
FiguraUe  and  not  figurable,  plebeian   no- 

tionsi  175 

Figures  of  plants,  116 

Figures^  or  tropes   in  mufick,  have  an  a- 

greement  with  the  Figures  of  rhetorick, 

Filum  medicinale,  16 

Fines  for  aUenations  of  the  greateft  anti- 
quity, 550.  Of  feveral  kinds,     ibid,  ^^i 
Finger  wet,  commonly  put  to  the  nofe,  193 
Fir  and  pine-trees,  why  they  mount,    loS 
Vol.  III. 


Fire  and  time  work  the  fame  e/fods,"  62, 
Preferves  bodies,  y^.  Fire  tanneth  not 
as  the  fun  doth,  84.  Fin-  and  hot  wa- 
ter heat  differently,  134.  Fires  fubter- 
rany,  eruptions  of  them  out  of  plains, 
77.  Fire  and  air  forefhew  winds,  169. 
Fire  of  difeafes  how  to  be  put  out,  203. 
To  be  extinguifh'd  as  the  Fire  of  an 
houfe,  ibid. 

Fi^  of  the.  fea  put  into  frefh  water,  141, 
142.  iv/2;f J  forefhew  rain,  169.  Fijhes 
greater  than  any  bealh,  178.  The  caufe, 
ibid.  Shell-fjlj,  fome  have  male  and  fe- 
male, fome  not,  183.  Fi/hery,  no  mi- 
neral like  it,-  580,  58J 

F/Vz-Gerard,  Thomas  earl  of  Kildare,  and 
deputy  of  Ireland,  proclaims  Simnel  the 
counterfeit  Plantagenet,  409.  Invades 
England  in  conjunftion  wicn  the  E.  of 
Lincoln  and  L.  Lovel,  413.  Slain  in 
battle  near  Newark,  414 

i-Z/z- Herbert,  what  lie  fays  of  fines,     552 

ivVz- Walter,  lord,  fupports  Perkin,  452. 
John  Ratcliftc  lord  H/z- Walter  appre- 
hended, 456.  Convided  and  conveyed 
to  Calais  in  hope,  ibid.  Beheaded  for 
dealing  with  his  keeper  to  efcape,     ibid. 

Fixation  of  bodies,  164. 

Flame  of  powder,  how  it  dilateth  and  mo- 
veth,  3.  Flame  and  air  mix  not,  8,  9. 
Except  in  the  fpirits  of  vegetables,  ibid. 
And  of  living  creatures,  ibid.  Their 
wonderful  effedls  mixed,  9.  Form  of 
Flame  would  be  globular,  and  not  pyra- 
midal, 9.  Would  be  a  lafting  body,  if 
not  extinguifhed  by  air,  ibid.  Mixeth 
not  with  Flame,  ibid.  Burneth  ftronger 
on  the  fides  than  in  the  mid  ft,  9,  10. 
Is  irritated  by  the  air  ambient,  ibid. 
Opinion  of  the  Peripateticks  of  the  ele- 
ment of  fire,  ibid.  Preyeth  upon  oil, 
as  aii-  upon  water,  24.  Experiments  a- 
bout  its  duration,  78,  79.  Taketh  in 
no  other  body  into  it,  but  converteth 
it,  164.  More  eafy  to  move  than  air, 
168.  i7fl»??  caudng  water  to  rife,  186. 
Flame,  78.  The  continuance  of  it  ac- 
cording to  feveral  bodies,  ibid.  Obfer- 
vation  about  going  out  of  Flame,  ibid. 
Lafting  thereof  in  candles  of  feveral 
mixtures,  ibid.  Of  feveral  wieks,  jg. 
In  candles  laid  in  bran,  ibid.  In  lamps, 
80.  Where  it  draweth  the  nouriftiment 
far,  ibid.  In  a  turretted  lamp,  ibid. 
Where  it  is  kept  clofe  from  air,  ibid. 
According  to  the  temper  of  the  air,  ib. 
Irritated  by  cold,  ibid.  Experiment  a- 
bout  Flame,  186 

Flammock  the  lawyer,  Thomas,  incites  the 

Cornifh  men  to  rebel  againll   the  fubfi-^ 

Gggg  dy, 
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dy,  470.     Is  taken  and  executed,    473, 

474 

batterer,  his  words  make  againft  the  man 
in  whofe  behalf  they  are  fpoken,  318, 
No  fuch  Flatterer  as  a  man's  felf,  340. 
Several  forts  and  ranks  of  them,  374. 
Flattery  of  princes  as  criminal  as  draw- 
ing the  fword  againft  them,      565,  c^^S 

Fleming,  Adrian,  the  fon  of  a  Dutch  brewer, 
made  card.  Tortofa,  430,  Preceptor  to 
Charles  V.  and  pope,  ibid. 

Flemings,  188,  433>  43^»  443'  444»  45^» 
468,  t?f.  Call  the  treaty  at  Windfor 
made  between  H.  VII.  and  Philip  K.  of 
Caftile,  Intercurfusmalus,  499.  England 
a  back  of  fteel  to  the  Flemings,  519. 
Their  comparative  ftrength,  530 

Flejh,  human,  its  venomous  quality,  6. 
Flejh  diffblved  into  fat,  133.  Flejh  edi- 
ble and  not  edible,  179,180.  Thecau- 
fes  of  each,  ibid.  Horfes  Flejh  fomerimes 
eaten,  ibid.  Man's  flefh  likewife,  6,  ib. 
Said  to  be  eaten  by  witches,  ibid. 

Flies  in  excefs,  a  fign  of  a  peftilential  year, 
149.     The  caufe,  ibid. 

Flight  of  birds,  the  fwifteft  motion,  134. 
The  caufe  thereof,  ibid. 

Flint  laid  at  the  bottom  of  a  tree  hath 
helped  the  growth,  90.  The  caufe,  ibid. 

Float  and  refloat  of  the  fea,  191 

Flowers  fmell  beft  whofe  leaves  fmell  not, 
83.  How  to  inlarge  Flowers,  and  in- 
creafe  their  odours,  90,  i£c.  Flowers 
growing  amongft  the  corn  and  no  where 
elfe,  98.  To  have  Flowers  open  at  the 
fun's  approach  very  obvious,  99.  Flow- 
ers, infcription  of  them  on  trees,  103. 
To  induce  colour  into  Flowers,  ibid. 
Flowers  made  double  by  frequent  remo- 
val into  new  earth,  105.  To  make 
them  double  in  fruitful  trees,  ibid. 
Flowers,  116.  All  exquifitely  figured, 
117.  Numbers  of  their  leaves,  ibid. 
Flowers  in  gardens,  366 

Fly,  the  table  of  if,  ^75 

FlyiiJg  in  the  air  of  a  body  unequal,  161. 
of  a  body  fupported  with  feathers,     185 

Folietanes,  feeding  on  leaves,  a  religious 
order,  why  put  down  by  the  pope,  13 
Followers  and  friends,  370.  Coftly  ones 
make  the  train  longer  than  the  wings, 
ibid.     Their  feveral  denominations,  ibid. 

Fomentation  or  bath,  233.  Makes  the  un- 
guent enter  in  a  moral  as  well  as  natural 
ienfe,  326 

Foreign  ^\^ni%,  114.     How  beft  remov*d, 

123 

Forefts  and  chafes,  much  good  land  reco- 
verable from  them,  579 

Forfeitures  or  fines,  not  to  be  anticipated 
or  farmed  out,  585 


Forming  of  parts  in  young  creatures,  7 

Formalifi  worfe  for  bufinefsxhaa  an  abfurd 
man,  taCI  >.;  ,-m£'       33^ 

Fornication,  the  guilt  and  odtbufnefs  of  ic 
reprefented,  250 

Fortefcu€y  fir  John,  under- treafuner  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  562 

i^or/atftf  like  a  market,  297,  332 

Fortune,  358.  Tho'"  blind  is  not  invifi- 
ble,  358.  Confidence  and  reputatioa 
the  daughters  of  ivr//<«^,  35^ 

Fofftls,  how  they  differ  from  plants,  120. 
Fojftls,  141.  Their  many  medicinal  ufes, 

ibid. 

Foundations  and  gifts,  352 

Fountains,  widi  regard  to  the  beaucjr  and 
refrefliment  in  gardens,  «67 

Fowls,  ws-tcr-Fozu'ls  forelhew  rain,     -    i68 

Fox  h'lfhop  of  Exeter  made  counfellor  to 
H.  VII.  405.  Made  lord  privy-feal,  and 
fuccelfively  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Durham,  Winchefter,  ibid.  Sent  on  an 
embaffage  tp  James  III.  of  Scotland,  416. 
One  of  the  commiflloners  of  trade,  469, 
His  great  diligence  in  oppofing  the  IC. 
of  Scots,  474.  Takes  a  journey  to  Scot- 
land about  the  breach  of  truce,  483. 
His  charafter,  489.  The  main  inftru- 
ment  of  the  marriage  between  the  lady 
Margaret  and  K.  of  Scots,  491.  Con- 
cludes the  match  between  Charles  prince 
of  Caftile,  and  Mary  fecond  daughter  of 
H.  VII.  501 

Fragil  bodies,  174.  The  caufe  of  their 
Fragility  an  impotency  of  being  ex- 
tended, ibid. 

France,  its  flourifhing  ftate,  416,  417.  V. 
Charles  VIII. 

Francis  D.  of  Britainy,  lofes  his  memory, 
and  is  under  the  direftion  of  the  D.  of 
Orleans,  420.  His  death  after  his  army 
was  beaten,  426 

Francis  I.  26y.  His  noble  nature,  277 

French  difeafe,  its  fuppofed  original,         6 

Frenchman  hurt  in  the  head  hard  to  cure, 
160.     Wifer  than  they  feem,  337 

French  king's  titles,  how  they  rival  the 
emperor's,  388 

Fri£iioH,  a  furtherer  of  nourifhment,  16, 
Maketh  the  parts  more  flefhy,  184. 
The  caufe,  ibid.  Impinguateth  more 
than  exercife,  ibid.     The  caufe,  ibid. 

Friends  ought  not  to  be  forgiven,  accord- 
ing to  Cofmus  duke  of  Florence,  278. 
The  world  a  wildernefs  without  Friends^ 
338.  The  manifold  fruits  of  Friend- 
pips,  339,  340,  341.  A  falfe  Friendmorc 
dangerous  than  an  open  enemy,        ^6^ 

Friendjhip,  337 

jFr;>r  Bacon's  illufion,  J  55 

■  Prion  f 
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■jTrion,  Stephefi,  fecretary  in  the  French 
i  .  tongue  to  H.  VII.  450.  Gained  by  Jady 
V ;  Margaret,  i/5'?W.  Deferted  Perkin,  477 
iFrsgs  in  excefs,  a  fign  of  a  peftilential  year, 
i\  149.  The  caufe,  j/'id.  The  fable  of 
t    the  Frogs  in  a  drought,  386 

Fruits,  their  maturation,  6y,  68.    Thecau- 
fes  thereof,  il^id.    Several  inftances  there- 
of, il>td.     The   dulcoration   thereof  by 
.  other  means,   179.     The  feveral  caufes, 
il>id.     Fruit  cut  or  pierced  rots   fooner, 
-  71,;  Inlarged  how,  90,  &c.   Fruit  prick- 
ed  as    it    groweth,    ripens   fooner,  cj^. 
Made  fairer  by  plucking  off  fome  blof- 
.  ^  foms,  iifid.     Fruit-tree,  grafted  upon  a 
wild  tree,  94.     Fruit  dulcorated  by  ap- 
;  plying  of  fvvines-dung,  ^^.     The  caufe, 
ibid.     Alfo    by    chaiF  and   fwines-dung 
mingled,  ibid.     Enlarged  by  being  co- 
ver'd    with   a  pot  as   it  groweth,  ibid. 
Fruits  compound,  gy,  98.     Fruits  of  di- 
vers kinds  upon  one  tree,  103.     Fruits 
of  divers  fhapes  and  figures,  ibid.     104. 
Fruits  with  infcriptions  upon  them,  ibid. 
Fruits  that  are  red  within,   105.     Fruits 
:  .coming  twice  a  year,   1 14,  115,     Fruits 
made  without  core  or  ftone,   105,  106. 
Trees    with   and    without   flowers    and 
Fruits,  117.  Preferv'd  how,  124.  Fruits 
that  have  juices  fit  for  drink,   125.     Un- 
fit, ibid.  The  caufe  of  each,  zi^/i,    Fruits 
fweet  before  they  be  ripe,  127.     Which 
never  fwceten,  ibid.     Fruit    blofibming 
hurt  by  fouth-winds,  1 30.     Ripening  of 
Fruits,  173 

jF«f/confuming  little,  158 

Fuel  confuming  fall,  ibid.  Fuel  cheap,  ibid. 
Full  of  the  moon,   187.     Several  efFefts  of 
it,  ibid.     Trials  for  further  obfervations, 

ibid. 
Fumes  taken  in  pipes,  194 

Fumitory,  a  prefervative  againft  the  fpleen, 

136 
G. 

G  Abate,  Sebaftian,  a  native  of  Venice 
living  at  Briftol,  481.  His  refle- 
xions on  the  difcoveries  of  Columbus, 
ibid.  Obtaining  a  fhip  mann'd  of  H.  VII. 
the  courfe  he  fleered,  482 

Gad-?iY,  138 

Gagvien,    prior  of  Trinity  in  France,  his 
fpeech  to  the  council  of  H.  VII.  435. 
.  Difperfes  a  libel  in  latin  verfe  againfl  the 
king  at  his  gbing  home,  440 

Galba,  279,  303,  323.     Was  thought  fit 
for  government  till  he  had  power,     315 
Galen,  his  cure  for  ths /cirrus  of  the  liver, 

lor 
,Ga!eot  flain,  426 

:^;v<)L.iii. 


Galilaeus  his  opinion  of  the   ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  fea,  1 62 

Grt//y-flaves,  why  generally  flefhy,         148 
Gaping,  a  motion  of  imitation,  62 

Garcilazzo  de  Viega,  defcendcd  of  the  race 
of  the  Incaes,.;:.;£,  ba&  aliol  547 

Gardens,  365.    For  all  months  in  the  year, 

365.  366 
Gardiner  h'l^o^  o^  Winchefter,  275 

Garments,  of  what  plants  they  may  be  made, 

123 
Garners  under  ground  the  beft  prefervatives 
of  corn,  72 

Garter,  order  of,  448 

Gafion  de  Fois,  361 

Gathering  of  wind  for  frefhnefs,  158 

Gaunt,  the  honourable  retreat  there  by  fir 
John  Norris,  523 

Generation   oppofed    to    corruption,     70, 
They  are  nature's  two  boundaries,  ihid. 
Generating  of  fome  creatures   at  fet  times 
only,  of  fome  at  all  times,  153.     The 
caufe  of  each,  ibid.  154 

Genius  over-maflering,  196 

George,  order  of  iaint,  fhould  do  more 
than  robe  and  feaft,  538 

German  mines  having  vegetables  in  the 
bottom,  113 

Germination  of  plants  accelerated  by  feve- 
ral means,  ^6,  Sy,  88.  Retarded  by 
feveral  means,  89 

Giddinefs,  why  after  long  fitting,  149 

Girdles  and  garters  fhackles  to  fome,     309 
Glafs,    why  prefigure   upon    the   lip  of  it 
makes  the  water  frifk,  2,  3 

Glafs,  the  materials  thereof  in  Venice,  156 
G/i^  out  of  the  fand,   159.     Glafs  whe- 
ther remolten,  it  keepeth  weight,      1 64 
Glafs,   how  to  be  improv'dj  212,  213 

Globes  at  diftance  appearing  flat,  184 

G/oK;-worms  fhine  longer  than  they  live, 
74.  Glow-worm,  its  nature  arid  pro- 
perties, 143.  Glow-worms  put  in  glafTes 
under  the  water,  their  ufcj  154 

Gold,  6g.  The  making  of  it,  ibid.  A  work 
if  poinble,  yet  not  rightly  purfued,  ibid. 
Difcourfe  of  a  ftranger  touching  the 
making  of  it,  69.  Direftions  for  the 
making  of  it,  ibid.  70.  Direftions  of  a 
trial,  ibid.  Several  properties  of  Gold^ 
ibid.  Gold  hath  in  it  the  lead  volatile  of 
any  metal,  164.  The  making  G«i/^fcarce- 
ly  poflible,  212.  Will  incorporate  with 
quickfilver,  lead,  copper^  brafs^  iron, 
tin,  215,  216 

Gondomar,  his  tale  when  our  author  was 
,  ,  advanced  to  the  great  feal,  273.  V.  p. 

Gonfalvo,  his  charafter  of  a  foldier,  269 
Qoodnefs  of  nature,  316.  Has  no  excefs 
:-8>  '"■  Gggg  2  bat 
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but  error,  ihii.     The  feveral    figns  or 
fymptoms  of  it,  317 

Gordon^  Katharine,  married  to  Perkin,  466. 
Her  commendations,  480.  Talcen  and 
fent  to  the  queen,  and  had  an  honour- 
able allowance,         •,  -ir^ihid. 

Gergias,  "'  ^^"'^  _  ^»97 

Government,  its  four  pillars,  321.  V.  p. 
372.  Its  charter  of  foundation,  545. 
They  who  can't  govern  themfelves  not 
fit  to  govern  others,  578 

Gouty  order  in  curing  it  in  24  hours,  16. 
V.  p.  233.  Mineral  bath  prefcribed  for 
its  cure,  161 

Grafting  of  rofcs,  89.  A  late  coming  fruit 
upon  an  early  fruit-tree,  89,  Crafts  in 
great  plenty,  91 

Grafting  meliorateth  the  fruir,  93.  The' 
fome  trees  come  better  from  the  kernel 
than  the  Graft,  ibid.  Grafting  of  trees 
that:  bear  no  fruit  enlargeth  the  leaves, 
96.  Grafting  of  i'cveral  kinds  maketh 
Hoc  compound  fruits,  97.  Doubleth 
flowers,  but  maketh  not  a  new  kind,  97. 
Grafting  vine  upon  vine,  131 

Grains  of  youth,  22  8 

Granada  almoft  recover'd  from  the  Moors, 
437.  The  final  conqueft  ot  it,  444.  Had 
been  in  poffeffion  of  the  Moors  700 
years,  445 

Granicum,  battle  of,  283 

Grapes,  how  they  may  be  kept  long,  124. 
Alfo  by  preferving  of  the  ftalk,        ibid. 

Gra/iers,  why  they  remove  their  cattle  from 
mean  to  better  pallures,  92 

Gravity,  its  increafe  and  decreafe,  10.  Mo- 
tion of  gravity  within  or  at  diftance  from 
the  earth,  ibid.  V.  p.  142.  Opinion  of 
moving  to  the  center  a  vanity,  10 

Gray,  lord,  takes  the  Spaniards  fort  in  Ire- 
land, 522 

Great  Britain,  the  beginning  of  a  hiftory 
thereof,  509 

Great  place,  314.  Men  in  great  place  fer- 
vants  of  their  fovereign,  fame  and  bufi- 
nefs,  ibid.  The  vices  of  it,  delays,  cor- 
ruption, roughnefs  and  facility,  315. 
Great  offices   and  officers,  575 

Greatnefs   comparative  of  living  creatures, 

178 
;  Greatnefs  of  kingdoms,  342.     How  advan- 
ced, 346,  347 

Green^  the  general  colour  of  plants,        105 

Greencloth,  our  autiwr  has  no  opinion  of 
it,  _  584 

Greennefs,   in  fome  plants  all  winter,  117. 

The  caufe,  ihid. 

■  Greenvil,  fir  Richard,  his  memorable  aftion 

in  the  Revenge,  againftthc  Spanifh  fleet, 

526,  527 


Gregory  the  great,  why  traduced  by  Mac- 

chiavel,  380 

Grevil,  fir  Fulk,  difallows  the  tyranny  of 

precedents,  274 

Grief  and   pain,    144.     The   impreffions 

thereof,  ibid. 

Grindal,  his  cenfure  of  phyficians,         277 

Groves  of  bays   hinder  peftilent  airs,   195. 

Which  were  thought  to  caufe  the  whole- 

fome  air  of  Antiochia,  1,96 

Growing  of  certain   fruits  and   herbs,  after 

they  are  gathered,  7,  8.  The  caufe,  ibid. 

Trial  v»hether   they   increafe  in   weight, 

8.     V.  p.  90.     Growing  or  multiplying 

of  metals,  163 

Growth  of  hair,  nails,  hedges  and  herbs, 

in  the  moon's  increafe,  187 

Guife,  Henry  duke  of,  in  what   fenfe  the 

greatcft  ufurer  in  France,  280 

G«/«ffi-pepper  caufeih  fneezing,  194 

Gum  of  trees,  the  caufe  of  its  fliining,    2 

Gum  dilTolves  both  by  fire  and  water,    174 

Gum-dragon,  ipo 

Gunpowder,    8.     The  caufe    of  the  great 

noife  it  yieldeth,  ibid.     White,  whether 

it  giveth  no  found,  33 


H. 


H/f;>  coloured  black  by  the  Turks,  150 
Hairs  of  bealls  not  fo  frelh  co- 
lours as  birds  feathers,  2.  How  the  co- 
lour of  them  may  be  changed,  24,  25. 
Hair  on  the  head  of  children  new-born, 
134.  Standing  ereft  from  the  pores  be- 
ing fiiut  in  a  fright,  144.  Hair  chang- 
ing colour,  177.  Hair  of  the  party  be- 
loved worn,  exciteth  love,  207 
Hanaper  of  the  chancery,  what  it  included, 

549.  550 
Hands  have  a  fympathy  with  the  head  and 
other  parts,  25,  26 

Hannibal's,  charadler  of  Fabius  and  Marcel- 
lus,  290 

Hanno  and  Hannibal,  285 

Hard  fubllances  in  the  bodies  of  living 
creatures,  151.  Moft:  about  the  head, 
ihid.  Some  of  them  ftand  at  a  ftay, 
fome  continually  grow,  ibid.  All  of 
them  without  fenfe  but  the  head,  152 
//rtr«i  bodies,  174.     The  caufe,  ibid. 

Hatching  of  eggs,  154 

Hawkins,  fir  John,  his  unfortunate   death 
by  ficknefs  in  the  Weft-Indies,  529 

Haws  and  hips  in  ftore,  portend  cold  win- 
ters, 149,  167 
Hayward,  Dr.  committed  to  the  tower  for 
the  liiftory  of  the  dcpofition  of  K.Ri- 
chard 11.  263.     Stole  from  C.  Tacitus, 

2^4 
Head 
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Head,  and  (lomach  cured  by  an  application 
to  the  ^^<i.t,  25.  Local  motion  continu- 
ed after  the  Head  ftruck  off,  'i^.  Head 
cut  off  in  fome  creatures,  leaveth  a 
little  fpace  of  motion,  ibid.    The  caufes, 

ihid. 
Healthy  regimen  of  it,  347.     Interrupted 
by  fudden  change  of  diet,  ibid.     Chcar- 
fulnefs   a  great  prefervative  of  it,  ibid. 
How  confulted  by  the  fituation  of  build- 
."  ings,       _  350 

Healthful  airs  oft-  times  without  fcent,    1 9 1 
Hearing   hath    more  immediate  operation 
.    upon  the  manners  and  fpiricsof  men  than 
;     the  other   fenfes,    51,  32.      Hindrances 
and  helping  oi  Hearitig,  60.  Hearing  hin- 
"i.dred  by  yawning,  z'i'z'^.     The  caufe,  ibid. 
Helped    by    holding    the    breadi,    ibid. 
The  caufe,    ikid.     Infi:ruments    to   help 
Hearing.,  ibid.  Ufed  in  Spain,  ibid.  Hear- 
ing C2M^&th  hovior ,   140.     Hearing  max Q 
.\  .offended  by  fome  objedls,  than  the  eye 
by  ungrateful  fights,  58 

Heart  of  an  ape  worn  increafeth  audacity, 
as  reported,  (Ju.  204 

Heat  and  cold  nature's  two  hands,  19. 
Heat  the  chiefeft  power  in  nature,  27. 
How  to  make  trial  of  the  higheft  ope- 
ration of  it,  ibid.  Heat  and  time  work 
the  like  effc<5l3,  27,  62.  Their  different 
.  operations  in  many  things,  ibid.  134. 
Heat  more  tolerable  under  the  line  than 
on  the  fkirts  of  the  torrid  zone,  84. 
Heat  being  qualified  by  moifture,  the 
effect,  134.  //(?«^  caufcth  the  differences 
of  male  and  female,  177.  Alfo  many 
other  differences  thereupon,  ibid.  The 
fame  tempered  with  moifture,  ibid.  The 
feveral  effedls  oi  Heat  in  the  fun,  fire, 
and  living  creatures,  1 79.  Heat  and  cold, 
a  virtual  tranfition  without  communica- 
tion of  fubftance,  181.  Heat  within  the 
earth,  185.  Greater  in  winter  than 
fummer,  ibid.  Trial  of  drawing  it  forth 
by  the  moon-beams,  186.  Heats  under 
the  equinodial,  lefs  than  under  the  tor- 
rid zones,  84.  Three  caufes  thereof, 
ibid. 
Heathen  opinion,  touching  generation  of 
creatures  perfcd  by  concretion,  refelled, 

188 
Heavenly  bodies  difpenfe  heat  and  light, 
186.     Their  influences,  191,  192 

Hebrews,  246 

HeSior,  Dr.  his  prefer!  ption  to  the  dames 
of  London,  392 

Hedge-hogs  flcih  a  great  drier,  204 

Helena,  her  lover  quitted  Juno  and  Pallas, 

Hehotropia,  ^^.     The  caufes  of  the  open- 


ing  and  fhutting,  or  bending  towards 
the  fun,  ii/id. 

i7«»/of^  caufeth  eafy  death,  127 

Hemp  £|.nd  wgji;,  the  ,.gt;?at.  ufe  of  planting 
them», ;   [,,     -,,;     :,y  :,:     „  gy^ 

Henry  II.  ^28 

Henry  IV.  of  England  extoll'd  by  the  Prior 
of  Trinity,  437 

Henry  III.  of  France,  the  revenge  of  his 
death,  306 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  his  queftion  to  the 
count  of  Soiffons,  263.  Is  call'd  the  king 
of  faith,  ibid.  The  bell  commander  of 
his  time,  524 

Henry  Yl.  flain  by  the  hands  of  Rich.  III. 

398 
Henry  VII.  his  hiftory,  329.  In  his  greateft 
bufinefs  imparted  to  lew,  330.    His  de- 
vice to  improve  England,  343.     Stout 
and  fufpicious   to  a   great  degree,   348. 
"What  Henry  VI,  faid  of  him,   353,  Sty- 
led earl  of  Richmond  before  his  accelTion 
to  the  crown,  398.     Caufcd  TeDemnto 
be  fung  on  the  place  of  his  viftory,  ibid. 
His  three  titles  to  the  crown,  399,     De- 
preffcs  the  title  of  the  houfe  of  York, 
400.     Difperfes  the  fears  of  the  people 
by  his  peaceable  march  to  London,  401. 
Sparing  of  creations  when  crown'd,  402. 
Inllitutes    yeomen    of  his  guard,    ibid. 
Summons   a  parliament,  403.     His  at- 
tainder, how  mention'd  by  the  judges, 
404.  His  marriage  more  folemniz'd  than 
his  entry  or  coronation,  405.     SuccelT- 
ful  and  fecure,  414,  415.     Punillies  the 
rebels  by  fines  and  ranfoms,  415.     Ob- 
tains  from   the  pope  the  qualifying  of 
fanfluaries,    416.     His    conduft  in  the 
affair  of  Britainy,  417,  418,  i^c.     His 
fchemes  therein  too  fine  to  be  fortunate, 
422.     Great  affairs  being   too  llubborn 
to  be   wrought  upon   by  points  of  wit, 
ibid.     Calls  a  parliament,  ibid.    Recom- 
mends laws  againft  riots,  425.     And  to 
incourage  trade  and  manufactures,  ibid. 
Paffes  feveral  good  laws,  426,  427,  428. 
Retrenches  the  privileges  of  the  clergy, 
428.     Serves  himfelf  by   indmacy  with 
Adrian   de  Caftello    the   pope's  legate, 
430.     Barters  laws  for  treafure,    being 
one  of  the  befh  lawgivers,  ibid.  Improves 
the  military  force,  431,  432.    Demands 
title  and  tribute  from  France,  439.    His 
fpeech  to  his  parliament,  440.    Propofes 
to  try  his  right  for  the  crown  of  France, 
441.  Receives  from  the  king  and  queen 
of  Spain   letters,  containing  particulars 
of  the  final  conqueft  of  Granada,  444. 
Draws  together   a  puiffant    army,    and 
lands  at  Calais,  446.     Invefts   Boloign 

and 
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knc{  makes  peace,  447.  Notifies  his  gain- 
ful peace  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
London,  448.  Genera!  clamour  againfl 
the  king,  452.  His  diligence  in  tracing 
Perkin's  hiltory,  45  j,  454-  Has  his  own 
fpies  ciirs'd  publickly  at  Paul's,  454. 
The  probable  reafons  of  his  diftafte  a- 
gainft  fir  W.  Stanley,  44S.  The  king 
pefter'd  with  fwarms  of  Ifbels,  the  fe- 
males of  fedition,  459.  Cruflics  money 
from  his  fabjefts  by  his  penal  laws,  460. 
Enters  into  a  league  in  defence  of  Italy, 
462.  A  reward  promised  for  killing  or 
taking  the  king  by  Perkin's  proclama- 
"  iioh,  468.  The  king's  wars  were  always 
a  nn.ine  of  treafoi-etohim,  469.  Creates 
bannerets  after  the  victory  at  Black- 
heath,  473.  Demands  of  the  Scots  to 
have  Pcrkin  deliver'd,  476.  Conftantly 
nam'd  in  the  Italian  league  before  Fer- 
dinando,  462.  Exerts  his  utmoft  force 
to  fecure  Perkin,  when  he  had  got  him 
on  Englifli  ground,  479.  Enters  the 
city  of  Exeter  joyfully,  and  gave  them 
his  fword,  480,  Takes  Perkin  out  of 
fanftuary  on  promife  of  life,  ihid.  Re- 
builds the  palace  of  Shene,  481.  AfTigns 
a  fhip  mann'd  to  Gabato  to  difcover  un- 
known parts,  482.     How  the  king  mift 

■  the  firft  difcovery,  ibid.  Makes  peace 
with  the  king  of  Scots,  483.  Has  a 
third  fon  born  nam'd  Edmund,  who  foon 
died,  ibid,  PafTes  over  to  Calais,  and 
has  an  interview  with  the  arch-duke, 
486.  Summon'd  by  the  pope  to  the 
holy  war,  487.    Creates  Henry  prince  of 

■  Wales,  490.  His  barbarous  ufage  of  the 
-  earl  of  Oxford  one  of  his  principal  fer- 
•vants  in  war  and  peace,  492,  493.  Had 
icarce  any  parliament  without  an  a6t  a- 
gainft  riots  and  retainers,  495.  Subfidy 
and  benevolence  in  one  year  without 
Avar  or  fear  of  any,  ibid.  His  treatment 
of  the  king  of  Caftile   forced  to  put  in 

'•  at  Weymouth,  497,  498,  499.     Solici- 

•    tons  to  have //f«ry  VI.  canoniz'd,  500. 

Marries   his   fecond  daughter  Mary   to 

■  Charles  prince  of  Caftile,  afterwards  em- 

■  peror,  501.     His  death,  502.  His  cha- 
■^-  rafter  and  benefaftions,  ibid.    Laws  and 

juftice  prevail'd  in  his  time  except  where 
he  was  party,  502,  503,  504.  His  repu- 
tation abroad  greater  than  at  home,  504. 
Born  at  Pembroke  caftle,  507 

Henry  VIII.  his  birth,  440.  Receives  the 
penfion  or  tribute  from  France,        447. 

IkiiryWM.  507.  His  eminent  dillinguifh- 
ing  qualities,  507,  508.  Learned,  but 
Ihort  of  his  brother  Arthur,  508.     His 

j  -felicity  upon  his  lucceflion,  ibrd.  His  con- 


federacy with  Francis  1:  and  Charles  V. 

Heraclitus,  270.  Styled  the  obfcure\,  i%6. 
His  commendation  of  dry  light,        g^o 

Herbs  made  tenderer,  94.  Removed  I'rop.i 
beds  into  pots  profper  better,  94.  Grov/ 
fweetee  by  cutting  off  the  tirft  fprouri 
qS-  The  caufe  thereof,  ibid.  Inquiry  whe- 
ther they  can  be  made  medicinable,  an«l 
how,  161,  Four  defignations  of  it, /^/'^. 
Their  ordinary  colours,  104.  Herbs 
growing  out  of  the  water  without  roots, 
113..  Growing  out  of  the  top  of  the 
fea  without  roots,  ibid.  Growing  out  of 
fnow,  ibid.  Growing  out  of  ftone,  ibid. 
Grov/ing  in  the  bottoms  of  mines,  ibid. 
None  growing  out  of  fea-fands,  ibid. 
Herbs  dying  yearly,'"-»  i^.  That  laft  ma* 
ny  years,  ihid.  The  largeft  lafl  nor  long- 
eft,  as  the  largeft  trees  do,  ibid.  The 
caufe,  ibid.  Herb  in  likenefs  of  a  Lamb, 
122.  The  fable  of  it,  ibid.  Herbs  will 
fhew  the  nature  of  the  ground,  130. 
Herbs  which  like  to  be  v/atred  with  lalt 
water,   132.     Herbs  forefhew  rain,     169 

Hercules,  39,   189.     Unbinds  Prometheus, 

306 

Hermcgenes  the  rhetorician,  an  inftance  of 
an  early  ripenefs  and  hafty  fading,     362 

Heron^i,  high  flights  forefhew  wind,       \€(^ 

Hialas,  Peter,  a  Spaniard,  occafions  the 
marriage  between  the  two  crowns,     3'75 

Hiccup  ceafed  by  fneezing,  135.  The  caufe 
of  it,  ibid.     Means  to  ceafc  it,  ihid. 

Hiero  vifited  by  Pythagoras^  286.  His 
queftion  to  Simonides,  287 

Hills  with  night-caps  on  in  Wales,        168 

Hippocrates^s  Qeeve,  •  2 

Hippocrates  his  rule  about  the  garment 
wore  next  the  flefli,  15.  His  aphorifm 
touching  difeafes  contrary  to  comple- 
xion, age,  fcfr.  18.  His  prognofticks  up- 
on the  feafons  of  the  year,  82.  Says 
Athens  is  mad,  and  Democritus  only 
fober,  541 

Hippophag! ,  the  Scythians  fo  call'd,       179 

Holland  chttit.,   187.  'V-.  syj. 

Homicide,  law  about  it,  427,  428 

Honey,  122,  124,  176.  Several  ways  how 
it  is  ufed,  ibid.  A  wine  oi  Honey,  iy6. 
i/owj  of  the  box-tree,  ibid. 

Honey-dcvis  upon  certain  leaves  and  flow- 
ers, 100,  122.    A  good  preferver,  124 

Honour,  the  place  of  virtue,  3 1 5 

Honour  and  reputation,  376.     Honour  hath 
three  advantages,  355.     The  degrees  of 
fovereign   Honour,  376.     0[  Honour  ia 
fubjedts,  ibid.     The  Ipur  to  virtue,  386. 
Honour  of  the  judge  is  the  king's  He- 

■  nour,  ,:;o:3:'..-; .         c.'jo 

Hops, 
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Heps^  broom,  &c.  124 

Horns,  152.  Horned  beads  have  no  upper 
teeth,  152 

^(»y?i  flefh  eaten,  179.  i/<7r/fj  tooth  has  the 
mark  of  their  age,  152.  Sea-Hiw^^  tooth 
ring  good  for  the  cramp,  202 

Horfes  Englilh  excel  in  ftrength  and  fwift- 
nefs,  579 

Hortevfius,  his  charafter  to  the  life,       362 
Hot  bread  nourilhing  in  the  odours  there- 
of, ...-!''.r^95' 

Houfe  of  peers  a  court  of  judicature,  573. 

of  commons   can't  adminifter  an  oath, 

ibid. 
Howard,  Henry,  E.  of  Northampton,  lord 

privy  feal,  &c.  265.     His  anlwer  to  the 

.  Dutch  minifter,  275 

Humours  ill  lodged  very  dangerous,         1 8 

Hujbands  affed:ed  by  their  wives  breeding, 

265.     Who  make  good  ones,  316 

Hujbandry  in  many  particulars,  579,  585 
Hydraulicks,  29 

Hylas,  Hercules  page,  the  fable  of  him,  3^ 
Hypocrites  the  greateft  atheiftsj  324 


JJmes  I.  compares  his  fpeech  to  a  mirror, 
261.  Compares  himfelf  and  parliament 
to  hufband  and  wife,  where  jealoufy  is 
pernicious,  il^id.  Says,  when  the  fun  ap- 
pears watry,  'tis  owing  to  the  interpo- 
fition  of  a  cloud,  262.  Defirous  the 
countrey  gentlemen  fhould  not  long  live 
in  London,  292.  "Writing  his  book  con- 
cerning the  office  of  a  king  ferv'd  him, 
511.     8^^565. 

James  III.  of  Scotland  flain  at  Bannockf- 
bourn,  430 

James  IV.  v/holly  at  the  devotion  of  France, 
442.  Married  to  Margaret  eldeft  daugh- 
ter of  H.  VII.  490 

Jafon  of  ThtiT&ly,  289 

Jafper  earl  of  Pembroke  uncle  to  H.  VII. 
402.  Made  duke  of  Bedford  at  the  co- 
ronation, ibid.  Commands  the  army 
againft  the  lord  Lovel,  406,  Made  ge- 
neral again,  413.  for  the  French  expe- 
dition, 446 

Jaundice,  whence  the  difficulty  of  curing 
it  proceeds,  208 

Jayl  a.  mod  pernicious  fmell,  193.  And 
next  to  the  plague,  ibid. 

Idolatry,  degrees  of  it,  540,  Doth  not 
dilTolve  government,  ^^^^ 

Jefuits  precept,  332,  333 

Jeft,  what  matters  ought  to  be  priviJeged 
from  it,  348 

Jews-Ga.v,  its  ftrange  property  and  ufe,  1 1 1 . 
A  putrefadion,  136 


Ignorant  man,  or  coward,  ouglu  not  to  be 
a  judge,  360- 

Image,  whether  it  might  be  feen  without 
feeing  the  glafs,  154 

Image  of  G06,  ^^^ 

Imagination,  the  force  of  it,  1 52.  Imagina- 
tion exalted,  189,  Force  of  it  upon  the 
body  of  the  Imaginant  by  infpiring  indu- 
flry,  190.  Three  cautions  about  the  fame, 
ibid.  Worketh  moft  upon  weak  perfons, 
ibid.  Imagination,  197.  The  kinds  of  it, 
ibid.  The  force  of  it  upon  another  bo- 
dy, ihid.  198.  Several  inftances  of  ir, 
ibid.  6?  infeq^.  An  inftance  thereof  by  a 
pair  of  cards,  ibid.  Three  means  to  im- 
pofe  a  thoughr,  199,  200.  Defignations 
for  trial  of  the  operations  in  this  kind, 
ibid.  201.  To  work  by  one  that  hath  a 
good  opinion  of  you,  200.  To  work  by 
many,  ihid.  Means  to  preferve  Imagi- 
nation in  the  ftrength,  ibid.  It  worketh 
more  at  fome  times  than  others,  ibid.  It 
hath  moft  force  upon  the  lighteft  mo- 
tions, ibid.  202,  206.  EfFedls  of  the 
fenfe,  162, 163.  Imagination  imitating  the 
imitations  of  nature,  i 

Imitation  in  men  and  other  creatures,  g'^. 
A  thing  to  be  wondred  at,  ibid.  Several 
motions  in  men  oi  Imitation,  62.  Imi- 
tation a  globe  of  precepts,  314 

Impoftors  and  pirates  not  to  be  protefted, 

455 

hnpojlure  by  counterfeiting  the  diftance  of 
voices,  54 

Impotehcy  of  men  towards  their  wives  pro- 
cured in  Zant  and  Gafcony,      186,  201 

Impreffible  and  not  imprejjible,  ijc 

Impuljion  and  percuffion  of  bodies,  155. 
/»;/)a^^«  of  a  body  unequal,  161 

Inanimate  and  animate  wherein  they  differ, 

120 

Incenfe  thought  to  difpofe  to  devotion  by 
the  operation  of  the  fmcll,  195 

Inceptions,  _  352,  ^93 

Incorporating  or  drowning  of  metals,     163 

Incorporating  of  iron  and  ftone,  210.  Of 
brafs  and  iron,  ibid.     Of  filver  and  tin, 

212 

Incubus,  how  helped,  203 

Indian  earth  brought  over  hath  produced 
/W;fl«  plants,  u* 

Indian  fig,  its  furprlzing  way  of  growing, 
122.  Its  leaves  of  great  dimenfions  with- 
out ftalks,  ibid.  Their  cuftom  of  quietly 
burning  themfelves,  '^S7-  Had  fome- 
thing  like  ordnance  in  the  time  of  Alex^ 
ander,  382 

Induration,  or  lapidification  of  bodies,  22. 
Three  means  to  effeft  it,  ibid.  Exam- 
ples thereof,  ibid.     23.     Indurations  by 

fnow 
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fnow  or  Ice,  22,     By  metalline  waters, 

22,  23.     In  fome  natural  fpring-waters, 

23.  Of  metals  by  heating  and  quench- 
ing, ibid.  By  fire,  ibid.  By  dccodlions 
within  water,  the  water  not  touching, 
ibid,  24.     Induration  by  fympathy,   ijS 

Indujiry,  what  we  reap  from  it  makes  the 
fruition  more  pleatant,  391 

Infant  in  the  womb  fubjedt  to  the  mother's 
imagination,  197.  Suffering  from  the 
mother's  diet,  204 

Infantry y  the  principal  ftrength  of  an  army, 

432 

InfeHious  difeafes,  62.  Lefler  generally 
precede  the  greater,  166.  Receii''d  ma- 
ny ways,  190 

Influences  oixht  moon,  186,  187.  In  num- 
ber four,  ibid. 

Influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  171,  191 

Infufions  in  liquors,  4.     A  fhort  ftay  bell, 

4,  5.  Infufions  to  be  iterated,  ibid.  Ufe- 
ful  for  medicinal  operanons,  ibid.  Trial, 
which  parts  iflue  fooneft,  which  flovvell, 

5.  Evaporations  of  the  finer  fpiritsfome- 
times  ufeful,  ibid. 

Infufion  maketh  liquors  thicker,  but  deco- 
ftion  clearer,  66.     The  caufc,  ibid. 

Infufions  in  air,  5.  The  feveral  odours  iffue 


Invifbles  in  bodies  ought  to  be  better  h- 
quired,  26.  Eecaule  they  govern  nature 
principally,  O^id. 

Joan  queen  of  Caftile  diftra(fl:ed  on  the 
death  of  Philip  her  huftjand,  500 

Job's,  afflidions  more  labour'd  than  Solo- 
mon's felicities,  306 

John  earl  of  Lincoln,  411.     See  Lincoln. 

John  of  Auftria  buries  his  reputation,    522 

Johifon,  Dr.  his  three  material  things  in 
ficknels,  278 

Jofeph  Michael  the  Cornifh  blackfmith, 
470.     Executed,  474 

Jovinianus  emperor,  his  death,  194 

Joy  gives  vigour  in  the  eyes,  and  fome- 
times  tears,  144.  Sudden  Joy,  the  im- 
prefllons    thereof   have   caufed    prefent 


death 


144 


at  feveral  times, 


ibid. 


Infufions  xn  earth,  80,  81.  The  effefts  of 
it,  ibid.  Cautions  to  be  ufed  in  it,  ibid. 
Several  inftances  thereof,  ibid. 

Iniquity  profitable,  is  arrant  theft,  319 

Innocent  VII.  pope,  402,  444 

Innovations,  335.  To  be  avoided  in  the 
church,  568,  569 

Inquination  or  inconcoftion,  1 72 

Inqiiifition  touching  the  compounding  of 
metals,  210.  Touching  the  feparation 
of  metals  and  minerals,  217 

Infcriptions  upon  fruits,  103 

Infe^ia,  138.  Held  by  phyficians  to  clarify 
the  blood,  138.  The  name  communi- 
cated to  all  creatures  bred  of  putrefac- 
tion, ibid.  The  difference  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  feveral  matters  they  are 
bred  of,  138,  139.  The  enumeration  of 
many  of  them,  ibid.  Several  properties 
in  them,  ibid.  They  have  voluntary 
motion,  ibid.     Other  fenfes  befide  tafle, 

ibid. 

InftruSiions  to  great  officers  like  garments, 

grow  loofe  in  the  wearing,  263 

Intrails  of  beads,  whether  more  nourifhing 

than  the  outward  flefh,  13 

Invafive  war,  not  made  by  the  firft  blow, 

but  by  the  firft  provocation,  418 

Inventors,  a  catalogue  of  them,  258 

Invincible  armada,  a  minute  account  of  it, 

523»  524.  5'^5>  526 


Joynts  in  (omt  plants,  1 1 6,  The  caufe 
thereof,  ibid. 

Iphicrates  the  Athenian,  269.  Says,  there's 
no  fure  league,  but  incapacity  to  hurt, 

...  5»7 

Ippocrafle  clarified  with  milk,  ^,  6^ 

Ireland  affefted  the  houfe  of  York,  408. 
Proclaims  L.  Simnel,  409.  How  they 
receive  Perkin  from  Portuga',  450. 
Twice  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  519, 
522.  D'Aquila  fays,  the  devil  referv'd 
this  kingdom  for  himfelf,  when  he  prof^ 
fer'd  Chrift  all  the  world,  529 

Irifh  trees  deftroy  vermin,  129 

Irifh  rebel,  his  petition  to  be  hang'd  in  a 
With,  358 

Iron  hot  founds  lefs  than  cold,  40.  Iron 
fharpens  Iron,  how  applied,  375 

Iron  inllruments  hurtful  for  wounds,  161. 
Whether  it  can  be  incorporated  with 
flint,  210.  May  be  diffolved  by  com- 
mon water,  if  calcined  with  fulphur,  220 
Ifabella  Q^what  fhe  faid  of  good  forms, 
2,'j'i.  See  444.  An  honour  to  her  fex 
and  times,  dies,  495.  Sec  Ferdinando. 
Iflanden  bodies,  8r 

Ifocrates  lonq^lWd,  197 

Judicature,  376.  Sour  and  bitter,  ^77 
Juglers,  100.  Their  binding  the  imagina- 
tion, and  inforcing  a  thought,  198 
Judges  to  interpret,  not  make  or  give  law, 
376.  Should  be  more  learned  than 
witty,  377.  Their  office  extends  to  the 
parties,  advocates,  clerks  and  fove- 
reign,  ibid.  Four  branches  of  their  office, 
ibid.     EfTcntial  qualificaiions  of  judges, 

369 
Juices  of  fruit  fit  for  drinks,  125.     Unfic 

for  them,  ibid.  The  caufe  of  each,  ibid. 

Julius  III.  274 

Julius  II.  fummons  H.  VII.  to  the  holy  war, 

487 

Jurif. 
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JurifJioJions  of  courts  without  jarring,   c,y  i 

Jufts  and  roiirneys,  356 

Ivy   growing  out  qf,  a  flag's  horn,  fcarce 

credibk",  no 


K 


K. 


Alharine    daughter    of    Edward    IV. 
married  to  William  Courtney  ear]  of 
Devonlhire,-  .493 

Katharine  of  Spain,  hf  r  marriage  to  prince 
Arthur,    485.      Made    in   blood,    486. 
Fourth  dausihter  of  Fcrdinando  kin"  of 
,  Spain,  489 

Kelley  the  alchymift,  278 

Kendal  prior  of  S.  John's,  469 

Kermes,  203 

ivfrw^A  of  grapes  applied  to  the  roots  of 
vines,  make  thein  more  early   and   pro- 
fperous,   10.     Kernels  pat   into   a  fquill 
come  up  earlier,  93.     Some  fruits  come 
up  more  happily  from   the  Kernel  than 
the  graft,  i^id.     Kernels  oi  what  apples 
will  produce  coleworts,  94.  Kernels  pro- 
ceeding from  a  root  or  flip,  if  fown,  de- 
generate, 106 
i£/^«r£' deputy  of  Ireland,  459.    Seized,  ac- 
quitted and  replaced,                          460 
King,  a  defcription  of  one,    246.  V.  p.  5-4^ 
King^  an  effay  of  one,  317.  God  doth  moft 
for  Kings,  and  they  leaft  for  him,  ibid. 
,  The  fountain  of  honour,  which  fhould 
not  run  with  a  wafte  pipe,  3i§.     A  pro- 
sdigal  one  next  a  tyrant,  ibid.     Ought  to 
fhave  five  things  under  his  fpecial   care, 
318,  319.     Have  few  things  to  defire, 
and    many  to  fear,  327.     With  whom 
they  have  to  deal,  328.     The  value  they 
fet  upon  friendfhip,  338.     Should  not 
fide  with  faftions,                                 373 
Kingfak  taken  by  the  Epglifh,               529 
Knights  of  the  Bath,                                 456 
Knowledge,  when  indigefted,                  173 


LAcedaenwnians,  280.     Eefieged  by  the 
Athenians,  281.  How  they  made  wars, 

345 
Laces,        _  57g 

Lada-aum,  its  nature,  123 

Lamia  the  courtefm,  270 

Lamps  of  fundry  forts,  So.     Burn  a  long 
time  in  tombs,  ibid. 

Land,  the  value  of  it  funk  by  ufury,     359 
Langua/e,  the  being  of  one  Language  a  mark 
of  union,  547 

Lantho'jy,  prior  of,  made  chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, 459 
Lari/ put  to  wafte,  taketh  away  warts,  207 

..  yoL.iii. 
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Lajfitide,  why  remedied  by  anointing  an.! 
v/:irm  water,  146 

Lafiing  trees  and  herbs,  115,  Defignation 
to  make  plants  more  lafiing  than  ordi- 
nary, ibid. 

Late  flowers  and  plants,  114 

Latimer,  his  v/ay  to  enrich  the  king,     288 

Laud,  Dr.  his  faying  of  hypocrites,       '271 

Laughing,  145,  146.  A  continued  expul- 
fion  of  the  breath,  145.  Is  always  prece- 
ded by  a  conceit  of  fomething  ridiculous, 
ibid.  Whence  its  feveral  effcifts  pro- 
ceed, 146  ' 

Laws  like  cobwebs,  291.  Laws  funda- 
mental changed,  ftew  there  is  no  good 
title  but  conquell,  318,  Tortured,  the 
worft  of  tortures,  377.  Of  Henry  Vll. 
427,  i£c.  43 1 .  Breaches  of  the  Law  of.  | 
nature  and  nations,  544.  Of  Eng- 
land, fecond  to  none  in  the  chriflian 
world,  569 

Z,<7ie7<7r.(  and  popes,  278,  279.  The  fhudy 
of  Lawyers  cafes  recommended,  372. 
Lawyers  and  clergymen  more  obfequiou5 
to  their  prince  in  employments,  505. 
Civil  Lawyers  fhould  not  be  difcounte- 
nancedi  575 

Lead  will  multiply  and  grow,  163.  An  ob- 
fervation  on  mixing  it  with  filvcr,     164 

Leagues  within  the  ftate  pernicious  to  mo- 
narchies, 373.  Zf^j-ai?  with  the  Hollan- 
ders for  mutual  ftrength,  r^jj 

Leaning  long  upon  any  part,  149.  Tiie 
reafon  why  it  caufeth  numbnels,       ibid. 

Leaping,  14b.  Helped  by  weights  in  the 
hands,  ibid. 

Leaves  noim(\\  not,  12,  125.  How  inlar- 
ged,  ^6.  The  caufe  why  they  nourifh 
nor,  125 

Z^awj  of  trees  and  herbs,  122.  Leaves  o^ 
three  cubits  long,  and  two  broad,  ibid. 
Plant  without  Leaves,  ij^6 

Left  fide  and  right,  183.  Senfes  aliL;e 
ftrong  on  each  fide,  limbs  ftrongeft  on 
the  right,  ibid.     The  caufe  of  each,  ibid. 

Legier  embaffadors  what,  c^j^.  Their  care 
and  duty,  576 

Leicefter,  264.  Earl  of,  had  the  leafe  of  the 
alienation-office,  560 

Lemnos  of  old  dedicated  to  Vulcan,       144 

Lepanto,  viftory  of,  538.  Put  a  hook  in- 
to the  noftril  of  the  Mahometans,    ibid. 

Letters,  when  befl  for  perfons  in  bufinefs, 
^6g.  Of  favour  fo  much  out  of  the  wri- 
ter's reputation,  37 1 

Leucadians,  a  fuperflitious  ufage  among 
them,  1 85 

Lewis  XI.  205.  Abafed  the  power  of  his 
peers,  201.     His  fecrecy,  339.     Makes 


peace  with  Edw,  IV. 
H  h  h  h 


Lewis 
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fjkhy  320,     Tlie  fenialespr,  rec^|;i.Qi},,^d 
l'^  .gufls  orrefri'arned'libVrty*'o!'fpev;cii,^r-^459 


''■Light  by  refra'i5ioh:Ae\vs  g/e^re^^K^-.V./jl^'l' 


lb 


^iligbb  q  ye  r-grej'\t,.^  offend  ffi^  ^^<^-<»\i>'v' 
^t'&t  comfortetli  fhe  fpfrits,  202gjj^l|eci- 
J^UyZ-r^/ varied,       _^uA^A^r:M- 

Lincoln^- John  earl  or,  Ion  or  John  qe  Ja 
'■,^Pool  D.  of  SufiVllc,  and  Eliza.^eth-  el- 
^/",defi:  fifter  of  Edward  IV.  411:'  .Ijitended 
''^  for  the  crown  by  Rich.  III.  ii'ld,  \  Care- 
to  &''^  watch'd  "by  H.  VII.  i5id.   Sails  into 

.  Tlanders,  411,  Lands  in  Lancall:iire, 
C-4J2.  '  Slain  in  the   battle  near  Newark, 

tXn^tijii^,  an  herb  growing  in  the  water,,  J 27 
'Xsquejiable  and  not  Liquejjal>le,  ly^',  174. 
'  "od'ies  that  liquefy  by  fire,  Mdj  Others, 
y  water,  ihid.     Some  liquefy  by -.both, 

"  ■    !a   ■!  '       <       ^^^^' 

!Xjj/<i;;j^  infufions  in  them,  4,  C^.c^.  ,,^ppe- 

'['^tite" of  .continuation  in  them, ;  5^.; -6,    A- 

^gain,  ;  62 

f,i^uors,  their  clarification,  6§.     Three  cau- 

1' '^  jfes  thereof, /^/V.  66.  Prefervation  of  Lz- 

^.  _quors  in  wells  or  vaults,  82.  Liquors  com- 

^'^preffed,  181.     Their  incorporation  with 

*':  powders,  _  63,  6^ 

fLiver,  how  to  cure  afcirrus  of  it,    10 1. 

-    How  opened,  228 

%jvia, '  279,  283.    Sorted  well  with  the  po- 

,,  ,  Jicy  of  her  hufband  and  the  diffimuiation 

^  of  her  fon,  307.     Poifon'd  her  hufband, 

i8528f;,,Secur'd  her   fon's    fuccefTion    by 

.,.;falfe  fames  of  Auguflus's  recovery,    383 

giving  creatures,    that    generate   at  cer- 

,    tain  feafons  only,  153.     Others,  at  all 

\^J  feafons,  ibid.     The  caufe  of  each,  ibid. 

y.  Their  feveral   times   of  bearing  in  the 

^v:Womb,  ibid.  154.     The  caufes  thereof, 

.    ibid.     The  feveral  numbers  which  they 

,'.  bring  forth  at  a  burden,  ibid.    The  cau- 

fes,  ibid.     Living  creatures  that  will  be 

.,   tranfmuted    into   another   fpecies,    107. 

{■  Living  creatures  forefhew  weather,  168, 

Ltvy,  157,  His  defcription  -of  ^ato  Ma- 
V  jor>  358.  His  remark  on  Antiochus.and 
-5  the  AEtolians,  ,^y^ 

Loadftone,  _        191 

London  contributed  more  than  9000/.  tQ 
-    the  benevolence  of  H.  VII.  442 

Lopping    trees    makes    them   fpread  and 
bulhy,  .  , .  90 

ie/'s  offer,  -    -  :-:      ^  ^250 

Love,  the  Platonifts  opinion  of  ^^.197. 
._  Procur'd.by  fudden  glances  and_  dartipgs 
3;_<?f;the  eye,  ibid. ..  Without  ends  lafting, 

269 


■  M^*-^^^-^  I^^P4?^V -.  tr»t;i;i4iy-#na  wanton 

fe4  jv.ifcoqnt  am^tg4r4!0:#^.l%ads;the 

i,:foPces  agamft  H.  VII.  406.  Flies intoLan- 

j_  f  ajj^re  and   fajk  ,10  Flanders  umo ,  die 

jVitfi^dy.  Margaret,' J^?</..    V^'^^'^s  England 

' .  l,wifh  Irifli  and  Dutc'h,^.^ ^hSr,  "W^^'^^  ac- 

'■rouois  of  his  dea^h,>._v-..  ■,  '  .  ■ .-,       Q':A^4- 

^LorJii-counlries  fald  to  have  the^tij^^.fuc- 

'/  cefTien  of  weather  every  35,yeafsi  -;38,i 

-LfUcciok^  a  fly, ;ijj. July. ^ihining,ijke-_giow- 

-'    ^f ms   ..    ir  * V-'.    ■  "•  ■ "  ■'   'v/^kyX43 

Lucky  and  unlucky,  -.  j    ,vt396 

L^cretius's   exclamation   againft;  fEligfon, 

upon  the  facrifice  of  Ag.imeranqri,.   305 

Luciillus  entertains  Pompcy,  2 S3.  \Vf-Ky  he 

.     calls  Pompey  a..qirfjion  crow,  Zi^^j.^"^.  p. 

'  ,3^h.  3^4-'_  •..-^  iT:ir--!-'v  ■TI  vd  no» 
Lunacy  in  children^  now  occafion'd,  ,,?04 
Lupines  help  both  roots  and  grain,  131 
Lti/^,  146.  The  impreffions  thereof,, »>it/. 
Lules,  why  old  ones  found  better  .'tjian 
new,  -       _  .-;i  52 

Lycurgus  thought  to  reduce  the  ftat€  pf 
Sparta  to  a  democracy,  j  j^  f  g8i 

Z^i/fl  near  Pergamus,  ^~,.:.^..-.'^-i 

Z^'^  implies  a  man's  being  brave  towards 
God,  and  a  coward  towards  men,  302. 
Why  the  lafl  peal  to  judgment,  ibid. 
Tell  a  Lye  and  find  a  troth,  fays  the  Spa- 
niard, 308.  In  tranfadtingemballies,  i^j^ 
Lying   in  what  kind  of  pofture  iKaltjiful, 


M. 


'  ovn 


MJchiavel-t 
Macro, 
MacrcbiuSy 
Macrocephali, 
Mad  dog. 
Magical  operations. 


Magick,  natural,     98,  191,203,204,207 

Magnalia  naturae,  259 

Mahomet y  .  31^ 

Maiz,  13,  14 

Maleh'ird.s,,  why  the  befl  fingers,  53 

Mde  >  and  .  female,    the  differences  of  them 

in  feveral  living  creatures,  177.     The 

-caufes  thereof,  ibid.  178.     Male  and  fe- 

nrale  ip  plarus,   121.-  Afo/^-piony  good 

_  fQr  "the   falling    ficknefs  and    incubus, 

•  ■  203 

Mfilfficiating,-  186.     Pra<5tifed  in  Gafcony, 

.  .■  Ai.^.^xo]c  vc  i:3n  OJ  K'iv/'fr:  ibid, 
Mqit,    \^t^    The  fweHisg  and   increafe 

-  thereofy_  ibid._  Thg  fweetnefs  thereof,  ibid. 
ill^w,  a  plant  turned  upwards,  fzi 

Man's-^^tSa  eat_en,  6.  .>  B.reedeth  the  Frenp^ 

'  "'6,*  i  80.     Not  in  itfelf  edibli^  i  §£>:,■  The 

caufe, 


INDEX. 


caule,    iisd.     How  eaten  by  Canibals, 
fl>:J.     Wherefore  eaten  by  witches,  il>id. 

Mandrakes,  the  ill  ufe  made  of  them,  123 

Manna  of  Calabria  beft  and  moft  plenti- 
tiful,  159 

ManufaSIures  foreign  fhould  be  prohibited 
where  the  materials  are  fuperfluities, 
494.  Our  own  fhould  be  encouraged, 
579.  ManufcSiures  of  old  generally 
wrought  by  flaves,  344 

March,  towards  the  end,  the  beft  difco- 
verer  of  fummer  ficknefs,  i65 

Margaret,  lady,  406.  Second  fifter  of 
Edw.  IV.  and  dowager  of  Charles  the 
hardy  D,  of  Burgundy,  411.  Had  the 
fpirit  of  a  man  and  the  malice  of  a  wo- 
man, 411,  412.  Raifes  the  ghoft  of  the 
fecond  fonofEdw.IV.  448.  Reflefted 
on  by  Dr.  Warham,  455.  Not  mention'd 
in  the  account  of  Perkin's  examination, 

481 

Margaret  eldeft  daughter  of  H.  VII.  mar- 
ried to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  490.  Her 
line  fucceeds  to  the  crown,  509 

Marl  a  good  compoft,  1 1 8.  Efteemed  the 
beft  as  having  moft  fatnefs,  ibid. 

Marriage  recommended,  250.  The  laws 
and  conditions  of  marriage,  251 

Marriage  and  fingle  life,  309.  Marriage 
defpis'd  by  the  Turks,  310 

Marriage  by  the  book  and  by  the  fword, 
439.  between  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland,  how  caus'd,  475 

iV/arrow  more  nouriftiing  than  fat,  13.  Of 
two  kinds,  152 

Martyrdom  miraculous,  becaufe  it  exceeds 
the  power  of  human  nature,  381 

Mary  fecond  daughter  of  H.  VII.  497. 
Married  to  Charles  prince  of  Caftile,  af- 
terwards Charles  V.  501 

Mary  queen,  a  confpiracy  againft  her  to 
kill  her  by  a  burning-glafs,  34 

Maf<iHes,  _  _  ir,c„  356 

Maffacre  in  Paris,  265,  305 

Matter  faid  to  be  like  a  common  ftrum- 


pet. 


164 


Maturation,  G-j,  172.  Of  drinks,  67.  Of 
fruits,  6y,  68,  179.  Maturation  or  di- 
geftion  beft  promoted  by  a  temperate 
hear,  69,70 

Maximilian  king  of  the  Romans,  417,  418, 
419.  Unftable  and  neccffitous,  422. 
Incouraged  by  H.  VII.  to  proceed  to  a 
match  with  Ann  heir  ofBritainy,  433. 
And  married  to  her  by  proxy,  434.  But 
when  defeated,  his  behaviour,  440,  Dif- 
appoints  K.  H.  VII.  446.  His  league  with 
H.  VII.  462 

Mayor  and  companies  of  London  receive 
H.  VII.  at  Shoreditch,  401.  Meet  pope 
Vot.  III. 


Alexander's  nuncio  at  London-bridg^i 

477 
Meats  inducing  fatiety,  63 

Mecaenas  his  advice  to  Auguftus  touching 
Agrippa,  338,  339 

Medicines  changed,  helpful,  19 

Medicines  which  affed  the  bladder,  25. 
Medicines  condenfing  which  relieve  tlic 
fpirits,  149 

Medicinahle  herbs,  10 1,  102.  Soporiferous 
Medicines,  204 

Megrims  come  upon  rifing,  not  during  the 
fitting,  149 

Melancholy  perfons  difpofe  the  company  to 
the  like,  \^^ 

Melioration  of  fruits,  trees,  and  plants,  90, 

91.  92^93.  94.  95.  9^ 
Melo-cotones,  91.    Grow  beft  without  graft- 
ing, ^i.     The  caufe  thereof,  ibid. 
Melting   of  metals,    obfervations  thereon, 
2 1 7.     Metals   give  orient  colours  when 
melted,  6 1 
Memory  the  art,  201.  Perfons  better  places 
than  words,  ibid.     Memory  ftrengthen'd 
by  the  brains  of  fome  creatures,         204, 
Mendoza,                                                28^ 
Menfirmus  wdman  rufts  the  glafs,          194 
Menftruums,                                    218,  219 
Merchants,  their  importance,  329.     How 
they  convey   blefTings  to  any   countrey, 
359.     Promoted  by  H.  VII.  425,  469. 
^c.     Negotiations  about  them  direfted 
byQ^Eliz.                                         575 
Mercurial  and  fulphureous  bodies,           76 
Mercy  and  juftice  the   two  fupports  of  the 
crown,  572.     When  cruelty,            578 
Meroe,  the  metropolis  of  AEthiopia,     84 
Metals  give  orient  colours  in  their  diflb- 
lutions,6i.  The  caufes  to  be  aflign'd,/^/V/. 
Metals  and  plants,  wherein  they  differ,  120. 
Growing  of  M^/fl/i,  163.     Drowning  of 
Metals,  ibid.     Refining  of  Metals  not 
fufficiently  attended  to,   176.     Metalline 
vapours  hurtful  to  the  brain,               193 
Metals,  an  inquifition  touching  the  com- 
pounding of  them,  210.     For  magnifi- 
cence and  delicacy,  211.     Separation  of 
them,  217.  Variation  of  them,  218.    All 
Metals   may  be  diflblved,  220.     Often 
fired  and  quenched   grow   churlifti,  and 
will  fooner  break  than  bow,              479. 
Metelliis  oppofes  Caefar,                         286» 
Methufalem  water,                                    229 
Meverel,    his  anfwers  touching  minerals, 

214,  217 
Military  men  when  dangerous  to  a  ftatc, 
320.  Eove  danger  better  than  labour, 
344.  Had  greater  encouragement  from 
the  ancients  than  the  moderns,  346. 
How  i.mprov'd  here,  43 1 .  Military  pu- 
Hhhh  2  iffancc 
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lifts  of  men,  ftoney  anq  coare- 


.^«.iffana 

"..-^derates,  ■    .     -  :"  •    53f 

jililk  warm  from  the  cow  a  great  nourifher, 
1,14,  "A  remedy  in  confumptions,  Hid. 
V^How  to  be  ufed,  i^id.  Cow's  milk  bet- 
ter than  afs's  milk,  fiid.  Or  than  wo- 
- ,  man's  Mi!k,  ibid.  Milk  in  beafts  how  to 
■^Ihc  increaied,  159.  Milk  ufed  for  clari- 
,|;,!fication  of  liquors,  66.  Good  to  fteep 
j. ,,  divers  feeds  iri,  94.  Preferving  of  Milk., 
5!'  82.     Milk  in  plants,  ,.  ;       126 

'Mildew  on  corn  from  clofenefs  of  air,  loi, 
V.  131.  But  feldom  comes  on  hills  and 
":  campaign  grounds,  ibid. 

'Winced  meat  a  great  nourifher,  14.     How 
'to  be  ufed,  ibid. 

Minerals,  141,  214.    Should  be  induftri- 
cufly  followed,  579 

Miracles   to  be  diftinguilh'd  from  impo- 
ftures  and  illufions,  241.     The   end  of 
>\.  them,  ibid. 

Mijfeltoe.,  a  particular  account  of  it,  iii, 

112 

Mirror  y  261 

Mithridates^  286 

Mixture  of  folids  and   fluids    diminifhes 

their  bulk,  10.     What  bodies  mix  beft 

together,  63 

Mixture  of  earth  and  water  in  plants,  76. 

Mixture  of  kinds,  in  plants  not  found  out, 

97.    Ma/wri?  imperfeftly  made,  172.  Of 

liquors  by  fimple  compofition,  225 

Moifi  air  how  difcovered,  167 

Moijlure  adventitious,  caufe  of  putrefaiflion, 

71.    A/oj/?Kre  qualifying  heat,  the  effedl, 

142.     Moijlure,  the  fymptoms  of  its  a- 

bounding  in  human  bodies,  137.     Moi- 

j  g  jiure  increafed  by  the  moon,  187.     Trial 

of  it  in  feeds,  ibid.  In  men's  bodies,  ibid. 

Force  of  it  in  vegetables,  100 

Monarchy  without  nobility  abfolute,  319. 

Nebuchadnezzar's  tree  of  Monarchy,  344. 

Abridgment  of  Monarchy  to  be  mafter 

of  the  fea,  346.  Elcdive  and  hereditary, 

514 

Money,  like  muck,  not  good  except  it  be 

fpread,    322.     How   far   the  finews  of 

war,  _  343 

Monopolies,  their  improvement,  346.     A- 

gain,  352.     The  cankers  of  all  trading, 

580 
Monjiers  in  Africa,  their  original,  97 

Moon  attractive  of  heat  out  of  bodies,    20. 
Means  for  the  trial  of  it,  ibid. 

iWo(j«' J  influences,  i86,  187,  188.    In  num- 
ber four,  ibid.  It  increaieth  moifture,  ib. 
^oors  eat  no  hare's  flefli,  291.     Of  Valen- 
,'   tia,  their  extirpation,  •     53S 

IMore.,  fir  Thomas,  274,  275.     His  plea- 
-^^■.-fant  way  of  repreffing  bribery,  275.   Sec 
p.  289,  290. 


Msrlty;\(sri,  feft^^^ffe^dbtf  ^' '|^'"1iid 

'Maximilian,  433.     Raifes  die  'li'eo-e'  of 

bixmude  and  is  flain,  tK  \^  AiiL 

Morris-dince  of  liertticks  a  feigned  title; 

\  '  303 
Morfus  diaboli,  an  herb,  why  fo  call'd,  12S 
Mortification  proceeding  from  opJati^,  6r 
-    Jntenfe  colds,    ,  ,  ''!/'7,i 

Mortified  parts  of  cold,  i6\.  Muft  not 
approach  the  fire,  ibid.  Cured  by  ap- 
plying fnow,  ibid.  Or  warm  water,  ibid. 
Morton,  John,  bifhopofEly,  made  coun- 
fellor  to  H.  Vlf.  405.  And  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  ibid.  His  fpeech  to  the 
parliament  as  chancellor  about  the  affair 
ofBritainy,  422.  Thought  to  advtfe  a 
law  for  his  own  prefervation,  427.  Grows 
odious  to  court  and  countrey,  ibid.  His 
anfwer  to  the  French  king's  embafla^ 
dors,  438.  His  crotch  or  fork  to  raife 
the  benevolence,  442.  Created  cardinal, 
445.  Reckon'd  a  grievance  by  the  peo- 
ple, 470,  471.  His  death,  487.  Ah  in- 
veterate enemy  of  the  houfe  of  York,  ib. 
Mofs,  a  kind  of  mouldinefs  of  earth'  jand 
trees,  72,  121.  V.  109.  Where  it  g^w- 
eth  mofl,  109.  The  rudiment  of  a  plant, 
ibid.  The  caufe  of  it,  ibid.  What  it  is, 
ibid.  Mofs  fweet,  110.  In  apple-trees 
fweet,  ib.  171.  In  fome  other  trees,  127. 
Of  a  dead  man's  Ikull  Itancheth  blood 
potently,  204 

Moth,  138 

Mother  fupprefTed  by  burning  feathers, 
17.     And  things  of  ill  odour,  ig^ 

Mother's  diet  affedeth  the  infant  in  the 
womb,  204 

Motion  hindreth  putrefadion,  72 

M(7/zc«  of  bodies  caufed  by  prelTure,  2,  3. 
iV/<?;/o»  of  liberty,  3.  Motion  of  con(<:nz 
in  man's  body,  10,  17.  Motion  in  men 
by  imitation,  ^c.  62.  Me/rcK  after  death, 
85.  Motion  of  Attn6t\on  v,'Guld  prevail, 
if-  Motion  of  gravity  hindred  not,  142. 
A  body  in  Motion  mov'd  inore  eafily 
than  one  at  reft,  why,  155.  Motion  of 
Nexe,  186 

Motto  of  K.  James,  576 

Moulds  to  nuke  fruits  of  any  figure,      103 
Mouldinefs,  an  inception  of  putrefadion,  72, 

121 
Mount aign,  his  rtafon  why  the  lye  given  is 
fo  odious  a  charge,  302.     Becaufe  it  im- 
plies a  man's  being  brave  toward  God, 
and  a  coward  towards  men,  ibid. 

Mountains  great  forefhew  tempefts  early, 

16S 
Mountebanks  in  ftate  as  well  as  private  life, 

.  3«6 

Mountfort,  fif  Simon,  452.  •  Apprehend€d, 

Gonvi(fteji' 
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convi(Sed  and  beheaded  for  adhering  to 
Perkin,  ,  ./^^S 

Mountjoy^  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,         528 

Mouth  out  of  tafte,  136.  VVhattalle  it  will 
not  receive,  ibid. 

Mucianui  his  advice  to  Vefpafian,  307 

Mucianus,  how  he  deftroy'd  Vitellius  by  a 
falfe  fame,  383 

Mulberry  more  fair  and  fruitful  by  perfora- 
ting the  trunk,  i^c.  94.  The  black  Mul- 
berry preferable  to  the  white,  104 

Mulberry -hd.^ J  159 

Mummy  faid  to  be  three  thoufand  years 
old,  I  ^6.     Mummy  ftancheth  blood,  204 

Murtber'd  body  bleeding  at  the  approach 
of  the  murderer,  201.    Applied  to  love, 

277 

Mu/covia  hath  a  late  fpring  and  early   har- 
.  veft,   115.     The  caufe,  ibid. 

Mujhromes.,  no.  Their  properties,  ibid. 
Several  prodiKSbions  of  them,  ibid. 
Where  they  grow  moft,  121,   126 

Mujick  in  the  theory  ill  treated,  29.  Mufi- 
cal  and  immufical  founds,  ibid.  Bodies 
producing  Mufical  founds,  ibid.  Diapa- 
ibn  the  fweeteil  of  founds,  ibid.  Fall  of 
half  notes  necelTary  in  Mufick,  30 

Conforts  in  Mufick.,  the  inftruments  that 
increafe  the  fweetnels  not  ilifficiently 
obferv'd,  59.     The  Mufick   in  mafques, 

...  ^  355^  35^ 

Concent  of  Notes   to  be  afcribcd  to  the 

ante-notes,  not  entire  notes,  30.  Con- 
cords perfe(fl  and  femi-perfcft,  which 
they  are,  ibid.  The  mod  odious  difcords 
of  all  other,  ibid.  Difcord  of  the  bafe 
mod  difturbeth  the  Mufick,  ibid.  31.  No 
quarter- notes  in  Mufick,  31.  Pleafing  of 
fingle  tones  anfwercth  to  the  pleafing 
of  colours,  and  of  harmony  to  the  plea- 
ling  of  order,  ibid.  Figures  or  tropes 
in  Mufick  have  an  agreement  with  the 
figures  in  rhetorick,  ibid.  Mufick  hath 
great  operation  upon  the  manners  and 
Ipirits  of  men,  31,  42.  Why  it  founds 
bell  in  frofty  weather,  52.  Concords 
and  difcords  in  Mufick  are  fympathies 
and  antipathies  of  founds,  59.  Inftru- 
ments that  agree  beft  in  confort,  ibid. 
Inftruments  with  a  double  lay  of  firings, 
wire,  and  lute-ftrings,  59 

Af«/i^-melons  how  improv'd,  178 

,,^i/y/ifr- mailers  of  the  lieutenancy,         572 
<Myrobolanes.,  127 


N. 


^a: 


Nantz  the  flrongeft  city  in  Britainy  clofely 
befieged,  422,  ^c. 

Napellus  the  ftrongefl:  of  all  vegetable  poi- 
fons,  loi.  And  yet  a  maid  lived  of  it, 
ibid.  And  poifon'd  thofe  who  had  carnal 
knowledge  of  her,  ibid. 

Naples,  437,  448 

Naphtha,  191,  221 

NarciJJus  his  art  with  Qaudius,  333 

NafiurtiuMy  or  cardamon,  good  for  chil- 
dren, -j^ 
Nations  by  name  not  fo  in  right,  544,  545 
Nature,  61.  Advice  of  the  true  inquifi- 
tion  thereof,  il)id. 
Nature  better  perceiv'd  in  fmall  than  in 


great, 


^ils.,  151 

Nakednefs  uncomely  in  mir.d  as  well 
.^.body,  307. .  y.,p.  547. 


137 

Nature  in  men,  356.  Concealed,  overcome^ 

extinguifhed,  356.     Happy  where  mens 

Natures  fort  with  their  vocation's,  ^c^j. 

Runs  to  herbs  or  weeds,  ibid. 

Natural  A'lvimiion,  165 

Navigation  of  the  ancients,    243,  245,  246 

Negotiating  by  fpeech  preferable  to  letters, 

•^6^.     When  beft,  ibid. 

Negroes,  an  inquiry  into  their  colouration, 

84 

Nero  much  efteem'd  hydraulicks,  29.    His 

male  wife,  279.     His  character,    282, 

Didike  of  Seneca's  ftyle,  288.  His  harp, 

327 
Nerva,  his  diflike  of  informers  to  fupport 
tyranny,  284 

Neutrals,  578 

New  Atlantis,  235.  Dr.  Rawley*s  account 
of  the  defign  of  it,  ibid^ 

Night -ihov/trs  better  for  fruit  than  day- 
fhowers,  130 

Nights  ftar-light  or  moon-lhine,  colder 
than  cloudy,  181 

Nilus,  a  ftrange  account  of  its  earth,     150 
Nilus,  the  virtues  thereof,   156.    How  to 
clarify  the  water  of  if,  ibid. 

Nitre,  or  falt-petre,  7,8.  Nitre  gooA  iot 
men  grown,  ill  for  children,  j^.  Nitrous 
Water,  77.  Scoureth  of  itfelf^ /^zV.  Nitre 
mingled  with  water  maketh  vines  fprout, 
92.     Nitre  upon  the  fea-finds,  157 

Nobility,  the  depreffion   of  them  makes  a 
king  more  abfolute  and  lefs  fafe,  296, 
329.     Nobility^  319.     Attempers  fove- 
reignty,  ibid.     Should  not  be  too  great 
for  fovcreignty  orjuftice,  ibid.     Too  nu- 
merous caufeth  poverty   and   inconveni- 
ence in  a  ftate,  ibid.     Reafon  why  they 
fhould  not  multiply  too  faft,  343.  Their 
retinues  and  hofpitality  conduce  to  mar- 
tial greatnefs,  344 
Noifes,  fome  promote  fleep,  151 
Nonclaim  ftatute,                                      431 
NorriSf  fir  John,  makes  an  honourable  re- 
treat 


INDEX. 


treat  at  Gaunt,  ^  5^3 

f^ortbumherlandy  carl  of,  flain  for  demand- 
ing the  fubfidy  granted  to  H.  VII.  428, 

429 

Northumberland,  earl  of,  conveys  the  lady 
Margaret  into  Scotland,  491 

Northumberland  deftroyed  with  fire  and 
fword  by  James  IV.  in  favour  of  Perkin, 

468 

iV(?«rj/^/«^  meats  and  drinks,  12,  13,  14. 
Nourijbing  parts  in  plants,  14,  124 

Nourijhment,  14.  Five  feveral  means  to 
help  it, /^/</.  15,  16.  Nourijhment  mtnd- 
ed,  a  great  help,  92 

JVi/wtf's  two  coffins,  157.  A  lover  of  re- 
tirement, 337 

Nurferies  for  plants  fhould  not  be  rich 
land-,  92 


t). 


O //^-leaves  have  honey-dews,  probably 
from  the  clofenefs  of  the  furface, 
100.  An  old  tradition  that  Oak  boughs 
put  into  the  earth  bring  forth  wild  vines, 
io6.  0^^-apples,  an  excrefcence  with 
putrefaftion,  112 

Oak  bears  the  mofl:  fruits  amongft  trees, 
125.  The  caufe, /i^/c/.  Om  Oaken  tim- 
ber   for  fhipping  not   to   be  equalled, 

577 
Obje5ls  of  the  fight  caufe  great  delight  in 

the  fpirits,  but  no   great  offence,   182. 

The  caufe,  ibid. 

Ocampo  the  Spanifh  general  in  Ireland,  528» 

Taken  priibner,  529 

Occhus  a  tree  in  Hyrcania,  122 

Odious  objefts  caufe  the  fpirits  to  fly,     162 

Odours  infufions  in  air,  5.     Odours  in  fome 

degree  nourifhing,  195 

Officers  in    court,  minifterial,  how  ao   be 

treated,  584.     See  Gr^'a/- place. 
Oil  can't  be  form'd  out  of  water,  yS 

Oily  fubftances  and  watry,  73.  Commix- 
ture of  Oily  fubftances  prohibiteth  pu- 
trefaftion,  ibid.  Turning  of  watry  fub- 
Rances  into  Oily,  76.  A  great  work  in 
nature,  ibid.  Some  inftances  thereof,  ibid. 
Oil  of  fweet  almonds  a  great  nourifher, 
14.     How  to  be  ufed,  ibid. 

Ointment  frugnni,  234.  Ointments  ihut  in 
the  vapours,  and  fend  them  powerfully 
to  the  head,  191.  Said  to  be  ufed  by 
witches,  204.  Preferving  0/w/;«f«/j,  228 
Old  trees  bearing  better  than  the  fame 
young,  126 

OW  men  converfing  with  young  company 
live  long,  197 

Onions  Ihoot  in  the  air,  7 

Onions  made  to  wax  greater,  96»     In  grow- 


ing carry  the  feed  to  the  top,  128 

0/>««^rj,  a  catalogue  of  them,  231 

Operations  of  fy mpathy,  191 

Opinion,  a  mailer-wheel  in  fome  cafes,  §66 
Opium,  how  to  abate  its  poifonous  quality, 
5.  Inquired  into,  20.    Hath  divers  parts, 
26.  Caufes  mortification,  71.   V.  p.  127, 

146 
Oquenda,  Michael  de,  the  Spaniih  admiral 
loft,  525 

Or^^-flowers   infiifed,    4.     Orange-keds 
fown  in  April  will  bring  forth  an  excel- 
lent Sallad  herb,  114 
Orators,                                                  270 
Orbilius,                                                    197 
Or</fr  in  curing  difeafes,                    16,  17 
Ordnance,  its  antiquity,  382.  Call'd  by  the 
Macedonians    thunder,     lightning    and 
tnagick,                                              ibid. 
Orleans,  duke  of,  420.  Routed  and  taken, 

426 
Ormond,  earl  of,  439.     Thomas  carl  of, 

446 
Ormus  taken  from  the  Spaniard  by  the  Pcr- 
fian,  531,  5^3 

Orpheus,  2yy 

Orm  only  fweet  in  the  root,  181 

OJlrich  ran  fome  fpace  after  the  head  ftruck 
off,  85.  Lays  her  eggs  in  the  fand  to 
be  hatch'd  by  the  fun's  heat,  179 

Otho,  when  he  flew  himfelf,  many  follow*d 
the  example,  302 

Ottomans,  when  they  firft  ftiav'd  the  beard, 
278.     When  divided,   437.     Without 
nobles,  gentlemen,  freemen,  or  inheri- 
tance, 540 
0^-horn,  whether  it  will  ripen  feeds,    110 
Oxford,  John  earl  of,  defigned  general,  413. 
Created   fuch   under   the   king    for  the 
French  expedition,  446.     Commands  in 
chief  at  Blackheath,  472.     Made  high- 
ftcward  for  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, 485.     A  monftrous  account  of  the 
king's  ufage  of  him,                  492,  493 
Oxidraces,  a  people  of  India,  382.     Had 
ordnance  in  the  time  of  the  Macedoni- 
ans,                                                  ibid. 


PAget,  lady,      ^  _     263 

Pain  and  grief,  144.     The  impref- 
fions  thereof,  ibid. 

Pa<»//«fi  of  the  body,  149,  150.  Barba- 
rous people  much  given  to  it,  ibid. 
Palace,  one  defcribed,  364,  ^6^ 
Palenefs  proceeds  from  the  blood's  running 
to  the  heart,  144 
PaUiatipn  in  difeafes,  17 
Palm-tree,  a  ftrange  relation  of  its  growth, 

121 
Panicum, 


1  itr  ^  1  >. 


P^«/f«^,  '  .-^.^ ^,3  .^^,.,>.,^, -^  .wm<^ 
.Fantomimt,  tlieir  exad;  ?mitat}Q%5j\^„^«£S4- 
:Pqfev  chambletted,,  ..  -~  ,.    «Qit^jJSO 

_f4rh,c(lfus  his  pygMies,_;28.  PrinqipIeSy  73, 

Pjf^^z/j  finding  an  alteration  upon)  the  ap- 
'.    -prdach  of  their  children,  the'  unknown 

/..fOthem,  -;     s,':^-*.J96 

-Barents  and  children,  30S.  Their  fwlts  in 
,"  education,  30^.  Tiiofe  that  have  chii- 
_j,..dren  have  the  greate^  regard  .jiq^. future 


'^t'S^T^  -^t  ?;;■?"!? 


at  his  father  sdcxith. 


-  jtimes, 
MM-is,  our  author  there 
^p205.  Paris,  our  author  there  when  he 
o  i  "^6^  about  fixteen.,  207.  The  maflacre 
,\;;t}i5re,  ,-  _  265,  305 

■^^■flrker,.  fir  JameSj  .flain  by  Hugh  Vaughan 
'Cax  tilts,  '''''"     _  445 

l^atsUfment  court  fuperlative,  572,  By  the 
.-King's  authority  alone  alfembled,  ibid. 
■>  Their  bills  arc  but  embryo's  till  the  kina; 
-J  gives  them  life,      "  573 

^.arnm^  prince  of,  attacks  fir  John  Nor- 
^^^  ris,,  523.  One  of  the  beft  commanders 
,-'rof  his 'time,  524.  Blamed  by  the  Spa- 
^^^niards,  525.  Was  to  have  been  feuda- 
■;   tary  kins  of  England,  ibid, 

^armemdes's  tenet,  that  the  earth  is  pri- 
, .  mum  frigidum,  1 9 

Parmpiio  his  rough  interrogatory  to  Alex- 
..,-ander,  284 

parrots,  their  power  of  imitation,  53 

'^■artf  jn  living  creatures  eafily  reparable, 
'  ,aBd  P^r/i  hardly  reparable,  16.  Parts  of 
._Cving  creatures  fever'd,  207.  Their  vir- 
-,  ^  flies  in  natural  magick,  ibid.  Four  parts 
",'ofajudge,     _  ^yy 

i'^wnot  the  mind,  143,  144,  145.  Their 
J,  feveral  impreffions-upon  the  body,  ibid. 
,j!  All  Pajftons  refort  to  the  part  that  la- 
l,ljpurs  mod,  146.  All  paffions  conquer 
^,  ;the  fear  of  death,  302.  In  excefs  deftru- 
,    ftive  of  health,  347 

Ppftimes  and  difports,  how  far  allowable  in 
-■courts,  rMimhx6^5 

Patents,  the  freeft,  -  391 

Patrick,  an  Auguftin  friar,  makes  a  coun- 
terfeit  earl   of   V^arwick,    484.     Con- 
^vdemn'd    to     perpetual     iniprifqnment, 

P:atrimony  of  the  church  ri'otitajljej  jkcrile- 
...gioafly  diverted,  /l,'-.'    569 

^^awlet,  fir,  Amyas,  his  cenfure  of  too  much 
-.  r.hafle,  "  276 

Peace  ■_  containeth  infinite    bleflings,    304. 
•'^'_Two  inftanccs  of  a  fallc  one,  ibid.     Not 
r;to  be  taken  up  at  credit  upon,  JAtere  ft, 

P^iSff^i?/ prove  worfe  with  grafting,  93.  The 
..xaafe -Thereof,  ibid.  106 


^rMrJ^iaiiixo  recover  ihe  colour  by^-.burjal 

Pehpidas,  "  276;  359 

Pelopfif!jiefi{s.y.W2l: -0^,1.,^^    l-.r\r -V'vi'.Vv  B.t6 
Penal  kiwi  not_^0|  jpfo-eai^cj  "sinto, -rigour, 

„        ■    dv'fr  pr-OThib    \x\'-^ .  377 

People^  to  .put  the  {v^cjd  la.  their  hand  fub- 
yerts  government,  305.     'Monftrous  to 

_  putjt  there,.'  ,-,t,  i,^^  y,^^,^  ^^,^:^,:fbid. 

Pepper,  why  It  helps  iirioe, ,  .,,.,?;>. '.v.'M  12 

Pepper,  Guinea,  caufeth  fneezriig-,--^''":  1^94 

Perception  in  all  bodies,   165-.    More  fu^tle 

than  the  fenfe,  ibid.     It  worketh  ailfo  at 

diftance,  ibid.     The  beft  means  of  prog- 

nofticating,  '     '  -.^.^rn^j.ibid. 

Percolation  makes  a  reparation  aceordjng 
to  the  bodies  it  pafl!es  through,        .  |,  2 

P^rfij/a//(?«  inward  and  outward,  i,  2.  See 
p.  156. 

Percujjions  of  metals,  air  and  water,  create 
founds,  29.  Difference  of  tones  in  ?m^- 
fick  caufed  by  the  different  Perctiffion'ft, 
42,  43.  Percuffion  and  impulfion  ,9fJbo- 
^'^^'  i'rii/»  ■^•■'  ojiii  -iwlSS 

Perfumes  driers,  and  Perfumes  moifte/lers 
of  the  brain,  194.  Perfumes  pr9cure 
pleafant  and  prophetical  dreams,     ■  .11^5 

Pericles  his  prefervative  againft  the  plague, 
203.  Studies  how  to  give  in  his; ac- 
counts, "288' 

Peripateticks,  their  element  of  fij-e  above, 
exploded,  q 

Perkin,  450.     See  Warheck. 

Perfans  demand  of  the  Greeks  land  and 
water,  521.    Take  Ormus  from  the  Spa- 

«"i-^'J.  531,533 

Ferjpe^ive,  q^ 

Perfons  near  in  blood,  or  other  relations, 
have  many  fecret  paflTages  of  fympathy, 
295.  "When  doing  bufinefsin-^fr/CTj 
beft,  r»^.  .369 

Pertinax,  the  revenge  of  his  death,  '      30^ 
Peruvians,  their  commendations,  540 

Peftilent  difeafes,  if  not  expelled .  by  fweat 
_  end  in  loofenefs,  17.  A  probable  caufe 
..  Qi'Pe/lilences,  yi.  Pejiilences,  tho' more 
■  .frequent in  fummer,  more  fatal  in  win- 
ter, Si.  Peftilent  fevers  and  agues  how 
to  be  reprefs'd,  203 

Peftikntiai  years,  8 1 .    Thei  r  prognofticks, 
136,   149»   166,   167 
P^/r^j^;'»g- fprings,  23.     Again,        ...221 
Phaeton^%  car  went  but  a  day,     .xsibi'^S^'' 
Philip  of  Macedon  beat  by   the  Romans, 
280.     His  faying  of  one  who  fpoke  ill 
of  him,  283.    V.  p.  284,285,  287,   His    ' 
dream,  353,  516 

Philip  archduke,  •  454 

Philo  Judaeus  his  account  of  fenfe,        283 
Philofophers  refembled  to  pifmires,  fpiders 

and 
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and  be&s,  293 

Philofophy  received ,  171 

Phociou's  reply  to  Alexander's  tender,  285 
Pbyft clans  both  too  fludioas  and  negligent 
of  the  patient's  humour,  347 

Phyfick,  if  avoided  in  health,  will  be  ftrange 
when  you  need  it,  347 

Phvfiognomy,  tds 

Pkkles,  233 

Pilofjy   caufed  by  heat,  43.     In  men  and 
beafts,  133,  134.  The  caufe  thereof,  134 
Pipe  office,  v/l-vence  denominated,  549 

Pirates,  why  a  war  always  lawful  againlt 
them,  546.  Becaufe  they  are  common 
enemies  of  mankind,  ih'id. 

Piftachoes,  an  excellent  nouriflier,  14 

Pit  upon  the  fea-fhore,  i.  Filleth  with  wa- 
ter potable,  ibid.  Praclifed  in  Alexan- 
dria, ibid.  And  by  Caefar,  ibid.  Who 
miftook  the  caufe,  ibid.  In  time  will 
become  fait  again,  184,   185 

Pily,  145.  The  impreffions  thereof,  ibid. 
P//)' healeth  envy,  311 

Pius  Quintus,  his  revelation  touching  the 
victory  at  Lepanto,  206 

Plague,  prognorticks  that  preceded  it,  136 
Plague,  when  taken,  often  giveth  no  fcent 
at  all,  191,  192.  Said  to  have  a  fcent  ot 
the  fmell  of  a  mellow  apple,  192.  Who 
moft  liable  to  it,  ibid.  Perfons  leafl 
apt  to  take  it,  ibid'.  Plagues  caufed  by 
great  putrefadlions,  192.  Prefcrvatives 
againft  it,  203 

Plagues  from  the  putrefadion  of  grafhop- 
pers  and  locufts,  193.  A  great  one  in 
London,  486 

Plaifter  as  hard  as  ftone,  the  compofition, 
160.  Plaifter  hardening  like  marble, 
ibid.  Rooms  newly  Plaifter'd,  dangerous, 

Plantagenet,  Edward,  fon  of  George  duke 
of  Clarence,  400.  Had  been  confin'd 
atSherift'HuttonbyRich.  III.  ibid.  Shut 
up  in  the  tower,  ibid.  Rumor  that  he 
was  to  be  murder'd  in  the  tower,  407. 
Had  not  his  father's  title,  but  created 
earl  of  Warwick,  ibid.  Carried  thro' 
London  flreets  in  proceffion  on  a  fun- 
day,  410.  Seduced  into  a  plot  by  Per- 
kin  to  murder  the  lieutenant  of  the  tow- 
tr,  484.  Arraign'd  and  executed  on 
tower-hill,  485.  The  male  line  of  the 
Plantagenets  ends  with  him,  ibid. 

Plantaticns  of  colonies  encouraged  by  the 
Romans,  344.  The  wifdom  of  that  con- 
duft,  ibid. 

Plantations,  349.  Hov/  to  be  regulated  with 
regard  to  fpcedy  profit,  and  the  people 
with  whom  you  plant,  ibid.  With  regard 
to  foil,  minerals  and  produce,  350.  How 


the  government,  cufioms  and  building^'s 
are  to  be  direficd,  ibid.  When  to  be 
planted  with  women,  351.  Plantations 
at  home  with  regard  to  orchards,  gar- 
dens, hop-yards,  v/oods,  cfc  '579.  A 
farther  regulation  of  foreign  ones,  580. 
Fixing  of  thi;m  fliouiu  proceed  rather 
from  the  king's  leave  th.m   command, 

ibid.  581,  5S2 
P!antianus,  ^30 

Plane-trtc  watered  with  wine,  123 

Plants,  why  of  greater  age  than  living  crea- 
tures, 15,  16.  Dignity  of  Plants,  86. 
Acceleration  of  their  germination,  ibid. 
The  melioration  of  them  divers  ways, 
90,  91,  92,  93,  94,  gs^  g6.  Caufe  why 
fome  die  in  vv inter,  93.  Sympathy  and 
antipathy  of  plants,  97,  98,  99.  Utterly 
niilfaken,  98.  P/^w/j  drawing  tlv^  fame 
juices  out  of  the  earih  thrive  not  toge- 
ther, 98.  Drawers  of  much  nourifti- 
ment  hurt  their  neighbour  Plants,  ibid. 
Drawing  feveral  juices  thrive  well  toge- 
ther, ibid.  Several  inftances  of  each,  ibid. 
Defignations  for  further  trials  hereof,  98, 
99.  Trial  in  herbs  poifonous  and  pur- 
gative, 99.  Plants  that  die  placed  to- 
gether, ibid.  Trial  whether  Platits  will 
attra6l  water  at  fome  diflance,  loi. 
How  rendered  medicinab!e,  ibid.  102. 
Curiofuies  touching  Plants,  103,  104, 
105,  106.  Plants  will  degenerate,  106, 
107.  The  fever.il  caufes  thereof,  ibid. 
Tranfmutationof  P/^«/j,  ibid.  Six  defig- 
nations thereof,  ibid.  107,  108.  Their 
feveral  excrefcences,  109,  1 10,  in,  112. 
Prickles  of  trees,  112.  P/^h^j  growing 
without  feed,  112,  113.  Growing  out 
of  ftone,  113.  Plants  foreign,  113,  114. 
Removed  out  of  hot  countries  will  keep 
their  feafons,  1 14.  Set  in  the  fummer 
feafons  will  profper  in  colder  countries, 
ibid.  Sit:\\on%Q\  \cvQ.rA\  Plants,  ibid.  115. 
Plants  bearing  blofToms,  and  young  fruits 
and  ripe  fruits  together,  1 15.  Plants  with 
joints  or  knuckles  in  the  ftalks,  116. 
The  caufes  thereof,  ibid.  Differences  of 
Plants,  ibid.  117.  Some  putting  forth 
blolToms  before  leaves,  117.  Others 
leaves  before  bloflbms,  ibid.  The  caufe 
of  each,  ibid.  Plants  green  all  winter, 
ibid.  The  caufe,  ibid.  Plants  not  fup- 
porting  themfelves,  ibid.  The  caufe  of 
their  (lendernefs,  ibid.  Plants  and  ina- 
nimate bodies  differ  in  four  things,  120, 

121.  Plants  and  metals  in  three,  121. 
Plants  and  mould inefs,  or  putrefadions, 
wherein  they  differ,  ibid.  Plants  and 
living  creatures,  their  differences,  ibid, 

122.  Male  and  female  in  P/(7;//.f,  121. 

Plants 
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plants  whereof  garments  are  made,  123. 
Plani  fleeping,  ibid.  Plants  with  beard- 
ed roots, /^zW.  Plants  eCcuhnt,  124,  125, 
Efculent  raw,  ii>id.  Having  pafled  the 
fire,  ibid.  Parts  in  Plants  that  are  nou- 
rifhing,  124,  125.  Seeds  in  Plants  more 
ftrong  than  either  leaf  or  root,  125.  The 
caufe,  ibid.  In  fome  not,  ibid.  Plants 
with  milk  in  them,  126.  Plants  with 
red  juice,  ibid.  No  Plants  liave  a  fait 
tafte,  127.  Plants  with  curled  leaves, 
12S.  Plants  may  be  trandated  into  other 
regions,  129.  Yet  they  like  fome  foils 
more  than  others,  ibid.  Several  in  fiances 
thereof,  130.  Plant  without  leaves,  156. 
Singularities  in  feveral  Plants.,  133 

Plates  of  metal  affiiage  fwelling,  180 

Plato,  281.  Taxes  Diogenes's  pride,  2^3. 
His  comparing  Socrates  to  the  apothe- 
caries drugs,  285.  His  ridicule  of  Pro- 
dicus,  337.  v.  p.  354. 
PlatOi  his  notion  that  all  knowledge  was 
but  remembrance,  380 

Pleafure  of  the  eye  and  ears,  the  effeft  of 
equality  and  good  oroportion,  31 

Pleafure  and  difpleafure  of  the  fenfes,     140 
PZ/wys  mixtures  of  metals  almoft  forgot- 
ten, 211.     His  account  of  the  Roman 
mirror,  commonly  looking-glafs,     216 
Plough  followed  healthful,  194 

Plum,  of  what  colour  the  beflr,  104.     The 
drier  the  better  fort,  ibid. 

Plumage,  134 

Plumofity  inh'ivds,  134.    The  caufe  thereof, 

ibid. 
Plut'^rch  did  not  write  the  difcourfe  de 
prima  frigido,  19.  His  account  ofAu- 
guftus's  vifiting  Alexander's  fepulchre, 
157.  Several  obfervations  of  his,  291. 
Of  fame  and  fuperftition,  325.  What  he 
faith  of  Timoleon's  fortune,  359,  391 
Pluto,  _  _  351 

Pneumaticals  in  bodies,  yc,,  174 

Poets,  the  beft  next  to  the  profe  writers,  281 
PoifoH  of  alps,  127 

Poijoning  01  z\r,  193 

Poifottings  by  fmells,  193.     Caution  touch- 
ing Poifoning,  ibid. 
Poifonous  creatures  love  to  lie  under  odo- 
rate  herbs,  132 
Poifons  externally  ufed  draw  venom,      203 
Pole,  William  de  la,  brother  to  the  E.  of 
Suffolk,  feized  by  H.  VII.                493 
Politicians  of  the  weaker  fort  great  difTem- 
blcrs,  307.     Compofition  of  a  compleat 
one,                                                      308 
Polycrates,                                                353 
Polygamy  d  ifiil  low'd ,                                 251 
Polyphemus^  courtefy,  to  be  lafl  eaten  up, 

518 
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Pomanders,  or  knots  of  powders,  their  ufLs, 

Pouipey,  279.     Says  duty  is  more  neceffary 

than  life,  283.     V.  Caefar,  and   p.  372. 

How  ruin'd  by  Caefar,  ^38^ 

Pens,  ptotedor  of  the  knights  of  Rhodes, 

48S 
Pons,   Tafper,  a  Spaniard,  the  pope's  com- 

mifTioner  in  the  Jubilee  year,  487 

Pont-Charenton,  the  echo  there,  p,c, 

Popes,  v/hat  expefted  from  them  when  they 

affedt  the  title  of  Padre  commune,  'i']i 
Pofhani,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 

and  afterwards  chief  juftice,  2S7 

P<jre.blind  men  fee  belt  near  hand,  182. 

The  caufe,  ibid. 

Pojtures  of  the  body,   148.     To  be  altered 

every  half  hour,  232 

Potato  roots,  13.  Potted  grow  larger,  96 
Poultis  for  the  gout,  233 

Powder  in  fliot,  ^ 

Powder,  white,  without  noife,  feems  iW- 

pofTible,  31 

Powders  and  liquors,  their  incorporation, 

PcwJfr-treafon  furpafTes  all  the  barbarities 
of  the  heathens,  305.  Powder  and  am- 
munition  ofall  forts  we  have  at  home, 

511 
PoOT^r  fought  by  the  lofs  of  liberty,  314. 

Power  abfolute  cannot   conclude  itfelf, 

463 
Poynings,  fir  Edward,  fent  with  a  navy  in 
aid  of  Flanders,  444.  Takes  Sluice  and 
Bruges,  ibid.  Sent  to  the  arch-duke  Phi- 
lip to  difmifs  Perkin,  454.  Sent  to  Ire- 
land with  a  martial  commiflion  above 
the  deputy,  the  E.  of  Kildare,  459.  His 
famous  law,  460 

Praife  the  refieftion  of  virtue,  374.  Praift 
in  excefs  raifes  envy,  contradiftion,  i^c. 

374 
Precious  ftones  comfort  the  fpirits,        202 

Precipitation,  218.  When  metal  is  difTolv'd, 

and  beat  down  into  a  powder  by  falt- 

water,  220 

Prelates,  when  dangerous,  328,  329 

Preparation  oi  h^ron,  228.  Preparation  oi 

garlick,  229.  Of  damalk  roles  for  fmell, 

ibid. 
Prefence.,  the  advantage  of  a  good  one,  276 
Prefervation  of  bodies  from  corruption,  28. 
Prefervation oiirmtsin  fyrups,  124.  Al- 
fo  in  powders,  ibid.     When   to  gather 
fruits  for  Prefervation,  ibid.  Alfo  in  bot- 
tles in  a  well,  ibid.     Preferving  grapes 
long,  ibid.     Another  way  thereof,     129 
Prejfure,  what  motion  it  caufes  in  bodies, 

2,  3 
Pretext  never  wanting  to  power,  424 

I  i  i  i  Pretorian 
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Fretorlan  courts,  515 

Prickles  of  trees  and  flirubs,  112.  And 
animals,  204 

Priejl  Chriftiar,  240 

Princes  leaning  to  party,  like  a  boat  over- 
fet  by  uneven  weight  on  one  fide,  320. 
Advice  to  them,  323.  Refcmble  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  '      329 

Principiation,  according  to  the  chymilts, 
whether  any  iuch  thing  or  no,  217. 
None  Iuch  as  ful,  fulphur  and  mercury, 

218 

Privileged  oncers  an  interruption  tojuftice 
as  m\iQ\\dii privileged  places,  494..  Privi- 
leges of  members  of  parliament,  when 
burthenfome,  573 

Privy  counfellors  duty,  574.  Privy  coun- 
, ,;  oil  how  to  be  chofen,  575 

Probusj  his    fcheme  to  reduce  the   army, 

Procejfwn^  a  pleafant  obfervation  upon  one, 

291,  292 

Proclamation  of  K.  James  before  the  book 

of  common-prayer,  568 

Procreations  by  copulation   and  by  putre- 

faftion,   188.     The  caufe  of  each,     ihid, 

Prognofiicksior  ^limtf  or  (czrcity,  132.    Of 

peftilential  years,   136,  149,   166,   167, 

Of  cold  and   long  winters,     167.     By 

birds,  168,     Of  an  hot  and  dry  fummer, 

167.     By  the  birds  alfo,  ibid.  168.     Of 

■^mds,  ibid.  Of  great  tempefts, /iJ/i.    Of 

rain,  ibid.     From  living  creatures,  ibid. 

From  water-fowls  and  land-fowls,   168, 

169.     From  fifhes,   169.     From  beafts, 

ibid.     From  herbs,  ibid.     From  aches  in 

mens  bodies,  ibid.     From   worms   and 

vermin,  ibid.  From  the  fweating  of  folid 

bodies,  ibid. 

Prolonging  life,  16.  What  ftate  of  life  con- 

duceth    moft    to    its  Prolongation,    61. 

Prolonging  of  life  and  reftitution  of  youth, 

259.     Four  precepts  for  the  Prolongation 

oflife,  232 

Prometheus,  an  emblem  of  human  nature, 

306,  322 
Propagation  common  to  beafts,  308 

Prophecies,  352.  Exclufive  of  revelation 
,  and  heathen  oracles,  352,  353.  "Whence 
.    they  derive  their  creditj  354 

Proprieties  fecret,  26,  208 

Proferpina,  her  fable,  26 

Profperity,  temperance  its  proper  virtue, 

306 

Protagoras,  197 

Protetlions  for  perfons  in  the  fervice  of  the 

crown,  ftrengthen'd,  442 

Proud  Perfons  how  they  bear  misfortunes, 

390 
Puehla,  Dr.  embaflador  lieger  from  Spain i 

496 


Purging  medicines,  5.  Having  their  virtue" 
in  a  fine  fplrit,  endure  not  boiling,  ibid. 
Taking  away  dieir  unpleafant  taflic;,  ibid. 
Several  ways  of  the  operations  of  Purg- 
ivg  medicines,  10,  11,  12.  Proceeds 
from  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  me- 
dicines, II.  They  work  upon  the  hu- 
mours, ibid.  Medicines  that  purge  by 
ftoo',  and  that  purge  by  urine,  12.  Their 
fcveral  caufes,  ibid.  Work  in  thcfe  ways 
as  they  are  given  in  quantity,  ibid.  Open 
weather  beft  for  Purging,  18.  Prepara- 
tions before  Purging,  itid.  Want  of  pre- 
paratives, what  hurt  it  doth,  both  ia 
Purging  and  after  Purging,  ibid. 

Purveyance  juftly  due  to  the  crown,  584. 
And  yet  frequently  abufcd,  ibid. 

PutrefaBion,  its  inception  hath .  in  it  a  ma- 
turation, (j"].  Putrefaction,  the  accelera- 
tion of  it,  70.  Ihe  caufe  oi  PutrefaElion, 
ibid.  PutrefaiJicn  whence,  71.  Ten 
means  of  inducing  Putrcfaoiion,  ibid. 
Prohibiting  Putrefa^ion,  72.  Ten  means 
of  prohibiting  it,  ibid.  72,  73.  Inceptions 
of  Pulrefaffion,  y6, 126.  Putrefailions  i'or 
die  moft  part  fmell  ill,  72,  171.  The 
caufe,  ibid.  Putrefa£lion  hath  affinity 
with  plants,  121.  Putrefaificn,  from  what 
caufes  it  Cometh,  171,  172,  Putrefa£iicn 
the  fubtileft  of  all  motions,  136.  V.  p. 
157.  Putrefaiiion  induced  by  the  moon- 
beams, 186,  187.  Doth  not  rife  to  its 
height  at  once,  166,  Putref anions  of  liv- 
ving  creatures  have  caufed  plagues,    193 

Putrefied  bodies  moft  odious  to  a  creature 
of  the  fame  kind,  205 

Pyrrhus  had  his  teeth  undivided,  152.  His 
ambition,  269 

Pv/^(?o^or^j  his  philofophy,  189.  Full  of  fu- 
perftition, /i'/Vj'.  Vifited  Hiero,  2S6.  His 
parable,  339 

Q. 

Ot/tfrmj  that  grow  hard,  176,  177 

S^tcjiions  touching  minerals,  214. 
Unexpected  furprizes,  334.  The  ufe  and 
advantage  of  afking  Sluefiions,  348,  349. 
About  the  lawfulnefs  of  a  war  for  the 
propagating  of  religion,  548 

^ickjilver  heated  and  pent  in  hath  the 
fame  force  with  gun-powder,  8.  The 
coldeft  of  metals  becaufe  the  fulleft  of 
fpirits,  20.     Will  not  bear  the  fire,    70 

^ickftlver  will  conferve  bodies,  163.  And 
harden  them,  ibid. 

^ickfilver  fixed  to  the  hardnefs  of  lead, 
176,  212.  How  gilders  guard  againft 
the  ill  eftefts  of  it,  193.  A  prcfervative 
againft  the  plague,  203 

^.incfius,  TliMi,   180,181.  His  cenfurc  of 

Autiochus 
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Antiochus  and  the  AEtoIians,  i8i 

^intus,  Pius,  the  viftory  of  Lepanto  ow- 
ing to  him,  538 


R. 


RAbelais^  266 

Rabbins,  361 

Racking  of"  wine  or  beer,  68 

i?fl/«  in  AEgypt  fcarce,  156.  The  caufe 
thereof,  ibid.  Several  prognofticlcs  of 
rain,  168,  169 

Rainbow,  the  fweetnefs  of  its  odour,     170 
Rams  {kins  good  to  be  applied  to  wounds, 

133 

Rape  drawn  forth  into  length,  what,    427 

■^  Ravenjlein,  lord,  rebels  againft  Maximilian, 

433,  443.     Carries  on  a  piratical  war, 

443 
Rawleigh,  fir  Walter,  compared  the  ladies 

of  the  queen's  bedchamber    to    witches, 

266.     Which  have    power  to  do  hurt, 

but  no  good,  ibid.  V.  p.  271,  272. 

Reading,  how  to  be  regulated,  372 

Red  within,  fome  few  fruits,  105 

^'^R.ed  juice  in  plants,  126 

Reeds,  a  watry  plant,  129 

Referendaries,  3  7 1 

^''Reflexion  of  founds,  54.    Not  to  be  guided 

like  the  Reflexion  of  fpecies  vifible,  ibid. 

i?f/?K/«g- of  metals  infuflicient,   176.     How 

**';  ■  to  multiply  the  heat,  or  open  the  body 

''     in  refining,  217 

RefraSiion  caufeth  the     fpecies  vifible    to 

t*^^ appear  bigger,  154,    Other  obfervacions 

'  '    about  RefraElions,  ibid. 

Religion,  unity  in  it,  303.     The  chief  band 

~':  of  fociety,  ibid.     Lucretius  his  exclama- 

^*^'  tion  againfl  it,   305.     The  beft  reafon  of 

'^,  ftate,  318.    Religious  {cSi%,i'^\.   Of  our 

*"  church  commended,  567 

''Remains  medical,  228 

Remembrancer  of  the  lord  treafurer  in  the 

exchequer,  560 

Repletion  hindreth   generation,  91.     And 

"•'    ftature,  108 

Reproofs   from   authority    Ihould    not   be 

taunting,  _  315 

Refemblances  between  the  fpecies  of  plants, 

133.  And  likewife  among  animals,  ibid. 

Refpiration  of  the  world,  what,  according 

?    to  Apollonius,  189 

Refi  caufeth  putrcfaftion,  72 

Rejiitutions  of  metals  and  minerals,       221 

Retardation  of  germination,  89 

Revenge,  wild  juftice,    and  ought   to  be 

weeded,  295,   305 

Revenge,  305.     Puts  the  law  out  of  office, 

ibid.    Can  only  take  place  where  there  is 

no  law  to  remedy,  306.    Publick  Reven- 

Vol.  in.    -^     ' 


ges  moftly  fortunate,  go6 

Revenues,  fundry  forts  of  royal  Revenues ^ 
549.  Of  the  crown  ought  to  be  prefer- 
ved,  gS^ 

Reverence  of  one's  felf  a  bridle  of  vice,  2  /;  i 
Rheums,  how  caufcd,  11,   12 

Rhubarb  contains  parts  of  contrary  opera- 
tions, 4,  26.  Rhubarb  infufcd,  4,  5. 
For  a  fhort  time  befl,  4.  Repeated,  may 
be  as  flrong  as  fcammony,  5.  A  bene- 
didl  medicine,  ibid.  Caution  in  the  tak- 
ing thereof,  II.  Purges  choler,  ibid. 
Richard  11.  his  depofition,  263 

Richard  III.  tyrant  in  title  and  regiment, 
398.  Slain  in  Bofworth  field,  ibid.  Slew 
with  his  own  hands  Henry  VI.  ibid.  And 
his  two  nephews,  ibid.  Thought  to  poi- 
fon  his  wife,  ibid.  Attainted  after  his 
death,  404 

Riches,  wherein  they  refcmble  muck,  279 
Riches,  the  baggage  of  virtue,  298,  351. 
Have  fold  more  men  than  they  have 
bought  out,  351.  Unjuft  means  of  ac- 
quiring them,  ibid.  Little  Riches  more 
hard  to  be  got  than  great,  352 

Rice  a  nourifiiing  meat,  14.  The  general 
food  in  Turkey,  ibid. 

Riding  good  for  the  head,  372 

Right    fide  and    left,    183.     Senfes   alike 
ftrong  on  both  fides,  limbs  ifrongeft  on 
the  right,  ibid.     The  caufe  of  each,  ibid. 
Rivers,  the  advantage  of  making  them  na- 
vigable,       _  579 
Rocks,  the  ancients  thought  fprings  chiefly 
generated  there,                                  6,  7 
Romans,  how  they  efteem'd  a  goofe's  liver, 
13.     Their  Ifyle  in  war  and  peace,  280. 
Beat  Philip  of  Macedon,  ibid.     Open  to 
receive  ftrangers  into   their  bofom,  344. 
Made  wars  foi-   the  liberty  of  Greece, 

345»  546 

Rome  heathen,  grew  great  by  its  reverence 

of  the  Gods,  325 

Romulus  his  legacy  to  the  Romans,       345 

Rooms  built  for  health,  196 

Roots,  digging  and  loofening  the  earth  a- 

bout  them,  87,  91 

Roots   of  fruit-trees  multiplied,  90.     Root 

made  great,  ^o,  92.     By  applying  Pa- 

nicum    about    it,     92.     Roots    potted 

grow  greater,  96.     Roots  preferved  all 

winter,  ibid.     Roots  bulbous,  fibrous  and 

hirl'ute,  123.    Roots  of  trees  that  defcend 

deep,  128.  Others  that  fpread  more, /^?V/. 

The  caufe  of  each,  ibid. 

Rofa  folis,  the  herby  looi 

i?o/^j  damafic,  how  conferved,  78,  88.  How 

to  make  them  late  and  fweet,  89.     And 

come  twice  a  year,  115 

Rotten  apples  putrefy  found  ones,  71 

1  i  i  i  a  Roxo* 
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Roxolana  rfie  ideftruiaipn  of  fiiiili£an,Mufta- 

plu,  .':  '    ,:-,  .  ■    •  -yA'    -.^    ■•    3^5 

Rubbing  healthful  from  the  inftance  of  cur- 
rying horfes,  ,  ,  i6 
Rue  improv'd,  98.     Rue  helpeth  the  fig- 
•  tree,                            .,v  ".    "o  ..y.\<-x  9^ 
kujjian  monks,  ^ir-  prodigious  patience, 

Riijl  of  metals,  «ay^oiu  70 

j^j.  S. 

SAilers,  their  device  to  get  frefli  water, 
from  expofing  fleeces  of  wool,  2 1 

Salamander^ s  wool,  158 

Salamander,  1 80.     The  caufes  why  it  endu- 
^reth  the  fire,  if  true,  180 

Salgazus,  a  fea-plant,  127 

Sflick  law,  feveral  remarks  on  it,  265 

Salijlury,  Robert  earl  of,  his  character,  292 
^fl//a  goodcompoft,  86,  118.     Sa/Z-petre, 
^  how  to  haften  the  breeding  of  it,  118. 
.,;^^// in  plants,   127.     ^/z// hath  a  fympa- 
thy  with  blood,  205.     It  is  an  healer, 
ibid.     Jt  rifeth  not  in  diftillations,      1 84 
Salt-water,  how  frefhen'd,   or  the  Salt  im- 
j  bibed,  205.     Salt-water  pafled  through 
(-earth  becomes  frelh,  i.    Four  differences 
'between  the  pafling  it  in  veflels  and  in 
^^pits,  2.     Salt-waticr  good  for  to   water 
r,  fome  herbs,  132.     Salt-waier  boiled  be- 
,  .Cometh  more  potable,  184.     Sall-wattr 
,  fooncr  diflTolving  Salt,  dian  frelh  water, 
.185.    The  ciiufe,  ibid.  5t7/r-water  fliineth 
.  in  the  dafhing,  74.     Salt  in  its  feveral 
difguifcsa  compofition  of  mercury  and 
.fulphur,  y5,  76 

Sancluaries  qualified  by  the  pope  at  the  in- 
terpofition  of  H.VII.  416 

Sand  for  making  glafs  near  mount  Carmel, 

^  .  159 

Sand  turning  minerals  into  a  glafly  fub- 

(lance,  ibid. 

§anguis  draconis,  the   tree  that  bears   it, 

126 
Saj>  alTifted  by  leaving  top  boughs  in  pol- 
«Jing,  89.     5fl^  of  trees,   129.     The  dif- 

-.fering  nature  thereof  in  feveral  trees,  ibid. 
Sapient la  veterum  quoted,  26 

Satiety  or  cloying  in  meats,  63,  64 

Sfivage,    fir  John,    flain  riding  about  the 

,    walls  of  Boloign,  447 

Savages,  how  treated,  351 

S^vHtiir  Henry,  his  judgment  of  poets, 

yt-  281 

Sa.xcny,  duke  of,  how  he  furprlzes  Dam  in 

v/jvour  of  Maximilian, 443.  TakesSluicc, 

-iTOJa^       OCA    pi  lo  444 

Scales  growing  to  the  teeth  as  hard  as  the 
^.jjceth,   24.    (pf..fiflxgs   rcfcmblq  rotten 


7  ■  wood  ia  their  fhining,  '  74 

Sfaliger,  137 

Scarlet -dycy  185 

ScBfm  more  fcandalous  than  corruption  of 
manners,  295,  303 

Schoolmen  compar'd  to  the  fidions  of  aftro- 
nomy„  279,  325.  Ufeful,  J72.  Fitter 
,  to  guide  penknives  than  fwords,  51 8 
Schools  of  learning  to  be  cherifhed,  5^9 
Scipio  Africanus  his  declenfion,  .    362 

Scijfile  and  not  Scijfile,  -175 

Scoffi}2g  at  holy  matters  the  caufe  of  Atheifm, 

324. 
Scriboniamis,  his  confpiracy   againft  Clau- 
dius, ..  ji;289 
Scrieching,  '     -144 
Sea-phnts,   113.     "Why  5^«-fand  produces 
no  plants,  113 
Sea  clearer,  the   north  wind  blowing,  than 
the  fouth,     134.     Sea   by  the  bubbles 
foreftiews  wind,  168.     5^«-water  looketh 
black  moved  ;  white  refting,  183.    The 
caufe,  ibid.    Seas  fhallow  and   narrow, 
break  more  than  deep  and  large,       184 
Sea-lnih  put  into  frefh  waters,            '     141 
Sea-hzrc  coming  near  the  body  hurteth  xhe 
lungs,                                                  205 
5^«-fand  a  good  compoft,  118.    5^«-fands 
produce  no  plant,                          .•'■•  mj 
5ffl-fights  of  what  confequence,  346 


Seafons  of  plants. 
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Seafons  of  the  year,  good  obfervations  on 
them  by  Hippocrates,  82 

Seats  or  houfes,  167.  Of  juftice  fet  to  fale 
oppreffion,  31  g 

Sebajiian  king  of  Portugal,  liis  expedition 
into  Africa,  53S 

Secret  proprieties,  20S,  209.  Secrets  noc 
to  be  reveal'd  in  anger,  why,  379 

Secrecy  the  virtue  of  a  confeflbr,  307. 
What  neceflary  to  it,  308.  The  great 
importance  of  it  to  princes,  330.  Secrecy 
in  counfcl  and  celerity  in  execution,  332. 
Bufmefs  tainted  for  want  of  it,  370 

Sectaries,  their  tenets  inconfiftent  with  mo- 
narchy, 568.  Not  to  have  countenance 
or  connivance,  369 

Secundine,  or  caul,  148 

Seditions,  320.  Seditions  and- tumults  are 
brother  and  filler,  ibid.  The  materials, 
motives  and  remedies  of  them,  321.  To 
be  reprefled  in  their  beginnings,        323 

Seeds  fteeped  in  feveral  liquors  haftens  their 
growth,  86.  Seeds  in  plants  more  ftrong 
than  either  leaf  or  root,  1 25.  The  caufe, 
ibid.  Income  not,  ibid.  Seeds  the'xr  choice, 
132.  Plants  growing  without  6Vf^,  112, 
113.  Seeds,  if  very  old,  make  the  plant 
degenerate,  106 

%'«;zk;,.. his.  intimacy  with  Tiberius,  239. 

The 
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The  dcvjfc  to  pull  him  down,  ^e,^ 

Sey.iinariesy  when  iht^y  blofTom'd  in  their 
mifilons  into  England,  520 

Sena  lofeth  its  windinels  by  decoftion,  5, 
Purges  melancholy,  n 

Saieca's  ftyle,  mortar  without  lime,  288. 
His  fentiment  of  defpifing  death,  302. 
Says  the  good  things  oi  adverfity  are  to 
be  admired,  ^o6.  Greedy  of  executor- 
fliips,  352.  A  faying  of  his,  531.  Con- 
,   demn'd,  535 

Seneca  the  tragedian,  353 

Senfes^  their  plcafures  and  difpleafures,   140. 
Their  inflruments  have  a  fimiJitude  with 
.  that  which  giveth  the   refledion  of  the 
objedt,  ^g^  60 

Separation  of  feveral  natures  by  llraining, 
2.  Of  feveral  liquors  by  weight,  3.  And 
of  the  fame  kind  of  liquors  thickned,  4. 
Of  metals,  163 

Separation  of  the  cruder  parts  prohibiteth 
putrefadion,  72 

Separation  oi  hoditi  by  weight,  3,  4.  In 
liquors,  6^,  66,  67 

Separation  of  metals  and  minerals,  217. 
Coniilts  of  refining,  extrading  and  prin- 
cipiation,  ibid. 

Septimiui  Severus,  276.     Died  in  difpatch 
of  bufinefs,  303.    His  exceflive  fondnefs 
to  his  chief  favourite,  ^39'     His  charac- 
ter, 361 
Serjeants  feaft,                                        46 1 
Serjeants  at  law,  none  to  be  made  except 
fuch  as  are  qualified  to  be  judges  after- 
wards, 571 
Serpent,  an  obfervation  on  him,            358 
Sertorius,                                              286 
Servants,                                               314 
Servets  ufed  in  Turkey,  142 
Setting  of  wheat,  92 
Setting  of  trees  higher  or  lower,              06 
Several  fruits  upon  one  tree,                   103 
Sexes  in  plants,                                         121 
Sfortia,  Ludovico,  D.  of  Milan,          462 
Shade  helpeth  fome  plants,  92 
Shadows  feeming  ever  to  tremble,           184 
Shaking  of  the  head  compared  to  the  fiak- 
ing  of  a  bottle,                                    276 
Shallows  break  more  than  deeps,            184 
Shame,  145,  195.     The  impreffions  thereof 
infeftious,                                            145 
Shaw,  Dr.  his  tale  at  Paul's  crofs,  400. 
Concern ig  the  baftardy   of  the  children 
ofEdw.  IV.                                        400 
5W/-fifh  have  no  bones  within,  151.  Have 
male  and  female  generally,                 183 
Skene  palace  almoll;  burnt  down,             481 
Sheriffs  accounts  how  to  be  managed,  ^c^j. 
.Their  attendance  in  the  circuits  of  the 
judges,  570.     Anc;i;riter  than   the  con- 


queft,  and  of  great  confequence,-  "''57< 
Shifting  for  the  better  helpeth  plants  and 

living  creatures,  92 

Shining  wood,  many  experiments  about  it, 

..     ...     i'yw-iA  \A  y^ 

Shipping,  or  navy,  the  walls  of  England, 
57^1  577-  All  the  necelTary  materials 
of  it  our  own  produce,  fave  fails  and 
cordage,  ^jy. 

Shooting,   good  for  the  lungs  and  flomach. 

Showers  good  for  the  fruit,  130.  For  fome 
not,  ibid.  Nightjhowers  better  thaa 
da.y -Jhowers,  iHdi 

Showers  after  a  long  drought  caufe  fick- 
neffes  if  they  be  gentle,  166.  If  great, 
not,  ibid.  194 

SibyPs  books,  392 

Sickneffes  of  the  fummer  and  the  winter,  81 

Sighing  and  yawning,  the  breath  drawn  in 
by  both,  13^^ 

Sight,  x\\to\i)tQi  thereof,  quicker  than  of 
hearing,  48,  49.  %^/,  181,  182.  Ob- 
jefts  thereof  caufe  great  delights  in  the 
fpirits,  but  no  great  ofi^ence,  ibid.  '  The 
caufe,  ihid. 

Sigifmund  prince  of  Tranfylvania,  538 

Silkworms,  139 

Silver  moreeafily  made  than  gold,  69, 212. 
The  Chinefe  intent  upon  making  it,  6^. 
Silver  half-pence,  299 

5/>K«^/ Lambert,  407.  Hishiftory  in  per- 
fonating  the  fccond  fon  of  Edw.  IV, 
ibid.  408.  Changes  his  fcene  and  perfo- 
nates  Edw.  Plantagenet,  408.  After- 
wards proclaim'd  at  Dublin,  409.  Ta- 
ken in  the  battle  near  Newark,  414. 
Confign'd  to  an  ofRce  in  the  king's  kit- 
chen, 415.     Preferr'd  to  be  his  falconer, 

ibid.  455 

Simon,  William,  407.  Never  brought  to 
trial  or  execution,  408.  Taken  at  the 
battle  of  Stokefield,  414.  No  more 
heard  of,  41^ 

Simonides,  287 

Simples  fpecial  for  medicine,  136,  137. 
Such  as  have  fubtle  parts  without  acri- 
mony, ibid.  Many  creatures  bred  of  pu- 
trefaftion  are  fuch,  ibid.  Alio  putrefac- 
tions of  plants,  ibid. 

Simulation  and  difllmulation,  307.  A  weak 
kind  of  policy,  ibid.  And  diffl-r  from 
judgment,  ibid.  Three  degrees  of  it, 
ibid.  Its  advantages,  308.  The  cafe  of 
diffembling  knowledge,  349 

Sinews  much  affedied  with  cold,  becaule 
without  blood,  136 

Single  life,  the  caufes  of  it,  309.  Recom- 
mended to  churchmen,  ibid.  Moft  cha- 
ritable and  yet  mofl:  cruel,  310 

Singu- 
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Singularities  in  feveral  plants,  132,  133 
Sinking  oi  ho^its^  158.  The  caufe,  ibid. 
Sitting  healthful,  and  why,  148 

Sixtus  V.  how  the  fon  of  an  illuftrious 
houfe,  273.  A  tale  of  his  reception  in 
the  other  world,  274 

Skull  of  one  entire  bone,  1 5 1 

Sleep  a  great  nourifher,  15.  Sleep  promotes 
•  fweat,  and  flays  other  evacuations  of  the 
body,  143.  Sleeps  151.  Hindred  by 
cold  in  the  feet,  ibid.  Furthered  by  fome 
kindof  noifes,  ibid.  Nouriflieth  in  ma- 
ny beafts  and  birds,  ibid.  Sleeping  crea- 
tures all  winter,  188.  Sleeping  ^\zms,  123 
Smells  and  odours,  82.  Beft  at  fome  di- 
ftance  as  well  as  found,  ibid.  Beft  where 
the  body  is  crufhed,  ibid.  S3.  Not  lo 
in  flowers  crufhed,  83.  Beft  in  flowers 
whofe  leaves  fmell  not,  ibid.  Smells 
fweet,  170.  Have  all  a  corporal  fub- 
ilaiice,  ibid.  Smells  fetid,  171.  Smells  of 
the  jail  moft  pernicious,  i^^.  Smells  thzt 
are  moft  dangerous,  ibid. 

Smoke  preferveth  flefh,  73 

Snake^s  fkin  worn  for  health,  203 

5;if^z/w|' caufeth  hiccup,  135.  Induced  by 
looking  againft  the  fun,  tbid.  The  caufe 
thereof,  ibid.  Caufed  by  tickling  the 
nofe,  155 

Snow  colder  than  water,  becaufe  it  hath 
more  fpirit  in  it,  20 

^«o'a'-water  unwholefom.e,  84  Snows  caule 
fruitfulnefs,  ibid.  130.  Three  caufes 
thereof,  ibid.  Puts  forth  plants  and 
breeds  worms,  113,   138 

Snow  good    to  be   applied  to   a  mortified 
part,   161.     I'he  caufe  thereof,         ibid. 
Socotra,  that  ifland  famous  for  the  fanguis 
.  dracmiis,  126 

Socrates,  what  he  faid  of  the  oracle  of  De- 
los,  270.  His  fentiments  of  the  writings 
of  Heraclitus,  ibid.  Compared  to  the 
apothecaries  pots  containing  precious 
drugs,  285 

Soft  bodies,  175.  The  caufe,  ibid.  They 
ar-e  of  two  forts,  ibid. 

Soles  of  the  feet  have  a  fympathy  with  the 
head,  25 

Solicitor  and  attorney  general,  &c.  their 
Confequence,  571 

5(?//^  bodies  fweating,  forefhcw  rain,  169 
Solitude,  what  the  delight  in  it  implies,  337 
Solomon,  351 

Solomon's  houlc  modelled  in  the  new  Atlan- 
tis, 222,233,241.  Infticutcd  fortheftudy 
of  the  works  and  creatures  of  God,  246. 
The  true  ftate  of  it,  252,253.  The  fe- 
veral employments  and  offices  in  it,  257 
Sehn  compares  the  people  to  the  fea,  270. 
Wept  for  his  fon's  death,  282.   His  fay- 


ing to  Croefus,  343 

5co/ a  good  compoft-,      S6,  87,   118,   119 
Soporiferous  medicines,  204 

Sorrel,  132.     The  root  thereof  fometimes 
three  cubits  deep,  ibid. 

Soul  of  the  world,  1 89 

Sounds  mufical  and  immufica!,  29 

Sounds   more   apt    to   procure   fleep    than 
tones,  31.     The  can fc,  /Zvi.     Nature  of 
Sounds  not  fufficiently  enquired,  32.  Mo- 
tions  great   in   nature    without    Sounds^ 
ibid.     Nullity  and  entity  of  Sounds,  ibid, 
32,  33.     Swiftnefs  of  motion  may  make 
Sounds  inaudible,  34.  Sownd  not  an  elifion 
of  the  air,  ibid.  The  reafons  thereof, /iJ/i. 
Sounds  not  produced  without  fome   local 
motion  of  the  medium,  25-     Yet  diftin- 
dion  to  be  made  betwixt  the  motion  of 
the  air  and  the  Sounds  themfelves,  ibid. 
Great  Sounds  without  great  motions  in 
the  air,    from   other    bodies,     35,    36. 
Have  rarefied  the  air  much,  ibid.    Have 
cauftd  deafnefs, /i5'/W.  Enclofure  of  5(?ttWi 
conferveth  them,  36.     Sounds  partly  in- 
clofed,  and  partly  in  open  air,  ibid.    Bet- 
ter heard   from  without     than  within, 
ibid.     A  femi-concave  will  convey  Sound 
better  than  open  air,  ibid.     Any  long 
pole  will  do  the  like,  ibid.     Trial  to  be 
made  in  a  crooked  concave,  ibid.    Sounds 
may  be  created  without  air,  2^^  37-  Dif- 
ference of  founds  in  different  vefTels  fil- 
led  with  water,    ibid.     Sound  within  a 
flame,  37.     5o««ii  upon  a  barrel  emptier 
or  fuller,  ibid.     Sound  not  created    be- 
twixt the  bow  and   the  ftring,  but  be- 
twixt the  ftring  and  the  air,  37.     The 
majoration  of  Sounds,  39.     Soft  bodies 
damp  Sounds,  40.     Mixture  of  Sounds^ 
ibid.     Magnitude  of  5'«^»^j,  34,  40.     In 
a  trunk,  ^^.     The  caufe  thereof,  ibid. 
In  a  hunter's  horn  bigger  at  the   lower 
end,   37.     The  caufe  thereof,  ibid.     In 
a  vault  under  the  earth,  ibid.    The  caufe 
thereof,  ibid.  In  hawks  bells,  rather  than 
upon  a  piece  of  brafs  in   the  optn  air, 
ibid.     In  a  drum,  38.     Farther  heard  by 
night   than    by   day,    ibid.     The   caufe 
thereof,  ibid.     Increafed  by  the  concur- 
rent refleftion,  ibid.     Increafed  by  the 
Sound  hoxrd  in  inftruments,  ibid.     In  an 
Irifh  harp,  38.     The  caufe  of  the  loud 
Sound  thereof,  ibid.     In  a  virginal  the 
lid  fhut,  ibid.     In   a  concave   within  a 
wall,  ibid.     In  a  bow-ftring,  the  horn  of 
the  bow  laid  to  the  ear,  2^,  39.    The  like 
in  a  rod  of  iron  or  brafs,  29-     The  like 
conveyed  by  a  pillar  of  wood   from  an 
upper  chamber  to  a.  lower,  ibid.     The 
like  from   the  bottom   of  a  well,  ibid. 

Five 
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Five  ways  of  majoratioh  of  Sounds,  ibid. 
Exility  of  Sounds  through  any  porous 
bodies,  39.  Tliroiigh  water,  ibid.  Strings 
ftoppcd  Ihort,  40.  Damping  of  Sounds^ 
ibid.  With  a  fott  body,  ibid.  Iron  hot, 
not  Co  founding  jl?.  co\d,  ibid.  Water  warm 
not  (o  founding  in  the  tali  as  cold,  ibid. 
Loudnefs  and  foftnefs  of  Sound  differ 
from  magnitude  and  exility,  40.  Loud- 
nefs of  Sounds,  ibid.  Quickneis  of  per- 
cuiTion  caufe  of  tlie  loudnefs,  ibid.  Com- 
munication oi' Sounds,  41.  Inequality  of 
Sounds,  ibid.  Unequal  Sounds  ingrate. 
Hid.  Grateful,  42.  Mufical  and  im- 
mufical  Sounds,  at  pleafure  only  in  men 
and  birds,  ibid.  Humming  of  bees  an 
unequal  Sound,  42.  Metals  quenched 
give  an  hiflTing  Sound,  ibid.  Bale  and 
treble  Sounds,  ibid.  Two  caufes  of  treble 
in  ftrings,  ibid.  Proportion  of  the  air 
percuffed  in  treble  and  bafe,  42,  43. 
Trial  hereof  to  be  made  in*  the  winding 
up  of  a  firing,  ibid.  Difference  of  Sounds 

,  from  the  diftances  of  frets,  43,  44.  In 
the  bores  of  wind-inftruments,  44.  Inte- 
rior and  exterior  Sounds,  ibid.  Their 
difference,  ibid.  Several  kinds  of  each, 
44,  45.  Interior  Sounds  rather  a  contu- 
fion  than  a  lecStion  of  the  air,  44.  Sounds 
by  fuflion,  45.  Articulation  of  Sounds, 
ibid.  Articulate  Sounds  in  every  part  of 
the  air,  ibid.  Winds  hinder  not  the  arti- 
culation, ibid.     Diltance  hindreth,  ibid. 

.,  Speaking  under  water  hindreth  it  not, 
ibid.  Articulation  requireth  a  mediocrity 
of  Sound,  ibid.  Confounded  in  a  room 
over  an  arched  vault,  ibid.  Motions  of 
the  inftruments  of  fpeech  towards  the 
forming  of  letters,  45,  46.  Inftruments 
of  voice-,  which  they  are,  46.  Inarticu- 
late voices  and  inanimate  Sounds,  have  a 
fimilitude  with  divers  letters,  ibid.  Mo- 
tions of  Sounds,  47.  They  move  in 
round,  ibid.     May    move  in  an  arched 

,  line,  ibid.  Suppofed  that  Sounds  move 
better  downwards  than  upwards,  47. 
Trial  of  it,  48.  L.a.i\ingoi'  Sounds,  ^S. 
Sounds  continue  not,  but  renew,  ibid. 
Great  Sounds  heard  at  far  diftance,  ibid. 
Not  in  the  inftant  of  the  Sound,  but  long 

'"'zhtx,  ibid.    Objeft  of  fight  quicker  than 

;  iSound,  48,  49.  Sounds  vanifh  by  degrees, 
•which  the  objefls  of  fight  do  not,  ibid. 

;  The  caufe  thereof,  49.  Paffage  of  Sounds 
through  other  bodies,  ibid.  The  body 
intercepting  muft  not  be  very  thick, 
ibid.  The  fpirits  of  the  body  intercept- 
ing, whether  they  co-operate  in  the 
Sound,  ibid.     Sound  not  heard  in  a  long 

,    down-right  arch,    ibid.     Paffeth   eafily 


through  foraminous  bodies,  -ilrd.  Whe- 
ther diminiflied  in  the  pafiage  tlirough 
fmallcrannics,  49.     Medium  ot  Sa::ndj, 

50.  Air  the  beft  medium,  ibid.  Thin  air 
not  fo  good  as  thick  air,  ibid.  Whether 
fiame  a  fit  medium,  ibid.  Whether  other 
liquors  befide  water,  ibid.  Figures  of 
the  difference  of  Sounds,  50.  Several 
trials  of  them,  /1^/^.     Mixmrc  of  Sounds, 

.  50,  51,  Audibles  mingle  in  the  medium, 
which  vifibks  do  not,  51.  The  caufe 
thereof,  ibid.  Mixture  without  diftinflioa 
makes  the  beft  harmony,  ibid.  Qualities 
in  the  air  have  no  operation  upon 
Sounds,  ibid.  Sounds  in  the  air  alter  one 
another,  51.  Two  cW«^j  of  like  loud- 
nefs will  nor  be  heard  as  far  again  as  one, 

51,  52.  The  cuife  thereof,  52.  Melio- 
ration of  Sounds,  ibid.  Polilhed  bodies 
creating  Sounds  meliorate  them,  ibid. 
Wet  on  the  infide  of  a  pipe  doth  the 
like,  ibid.  Frofty  weather  caufeth  the 
fame,  ibid.  Mingling  of  open  air  with 
pent  air  doth  the  fame,  ibid.  .  From  a 
body  equal  found  better,  52.  Intention 
of  the  fenfe  of  hearing  meliorateth  them, 
52,53.  Imitation  of  .9oa//^j,  53.  The 
wonder  thereof  in  children  and  birds, 
ibid.  KeRedlonoi  Sounds,  §4..  The  Se- 
veral kinds,  ibid.  No  rcfradion  in  Sounds 
obferved,  g6.  Sympathy  and  antipatjiy 
of  Sounds,  59.  Concords  and  difcords  in 
mufick  are  fympathies  and  antipathies  of 
Sounds,  ibid.  Strings  that  betl  agree  in 
confort,  ibid.  Strings  tuned  to  an  uni- 
fon  or  diapafon  fhew  a  fympathy,  59, 
Syrppathy  conceived  to  caufe  no  report, 
ibid.  Experiment  of  fympathy  to  be 
transferred  to  wind-inftruments,  ibid. 
Effence  of  Sounds  fpiritual,  60.  Sounds 
not  impreffions  of  the  air,  ibid.  Caufe^ 
of  the  fudden  generation  and  perifhing 
of  Sounds,  60,  61.  Conclufion  touching 
Sounds,  6 1 

Sour  things,  why  they  provoke  appetite, 

169 

Sournefs  in  fruits  and  liquors,  180.  The 
caufe  of  each,  ibid.  Souring  of  liquon 
in  the  fun,  187 

5oa/Z'-winds  dlfpofe  mens  bodies  to  heavi- 
nefs,  81.  5o«/^- winds  hurtful  to  fruit 
bloffoming,  130.  South'-winA^  without, 
rain  breed  peftilence,  with  rain  not,  160, 
The  caufes,  ibid.  On  the  fca-coafts  not 
fo,  ibid. 

South-t^a.  fun  better  than  the  Sout/y-v/cH 
for  ripening  fruit,  87. 

Spain  has  but  two  enemies,  all  the  world 
and  its  own  minifters,  ^^^ 

$p«in,  confic^eratigns  of  a  war  with  if,    5 1  ^. 

SfalatOy 
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opalato,  archbifliop  of,  279 

Spanifl}  Mon  tera,  2  5 1 

Spaniards  and  Spartans   of  fmall  difpatch, 

336.  Spa7iiards  feem  wifer  than  they  are, 

337.  The  wonder  how  they  hold  fuch 
]arge  dominions  with  fo  few  natural  Spa- 
niards, 344.  Have  had  a  veteran  army 
for  fixfcore  years,  346.  No  fuch  giants 
as  fome  think,  513.  Accefilons  to  their 
monarchy  recounted,  519.  Twice  inva- 
ded England  and  Ireland,  ibid.    Protec- 


tors of  the  French  league,    520.     No     Stanchers  oih\oodi. 


Staffords,  Humphrey  and  Thomas,  take 
arms  againft  H.  VII.  406.  Fly  for  fanc- 
tuary  to  Colnham,  ibid.  Humphrey  exe- 
cuted and  the  younger  pardon'd,       ibid. 

Stafford,  Edward,  eldeft  fon  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  405.  Reftored  by 
H.  VII.  to  his  dignities  and   fortunes, 

ibid. 

Stags-horn,  ivy  faid   to  grow   out  of  one, 

no 

Stags-htzn  with  a  bone  in  it,  15^ 


overmatch  for  England,  521.     Armado 
intended  for  an  utter  conqueft,  523 

Spartans,  the  caufe  of  their  ruin,  344.   The 
patience  of  the  Spartan  boys,  357 

Sparkling  woods  by  fudden  breaking,     128 
iVpff/Vj  vifible  and  fpiritual,  154,   191 

A  Speech  about  recovering  drowned  mine- 
ral works,  222 
Speech  always  with  expulfion  of  breath,    35. 
Wonderfiil    imitation    ot   it  in   children 
and  birds,  53.     Difcretion  of  Speech  bet- 
ter than  eloquence,  349.     How  influen- 
ced,      ^  357 
Spirit  of  wine  cold  to  the  touch,  20 
Spirits  in  bodies  fcarce  known,  26.     Seve- 
ral opinions  of  them,  ibid.   They  are  na- 
tural bodies  rarified,  ibid,   Caufes  of  mofb 
of  the  effeds  in  nature,  ibid.     They  have 
five  differing  operations,  70.     Spirit  of 
•wine,  feveral  experiments  about  it,  7S, 
79.     Spirits  in  bodies,  120.     How  they 
differ   in   animate  and   inanimate,  ibid. 
How  in  plants  and  living  creatures,  121. 
Again  of  5/)/r//J  and  bodies,  174.  They 
are  of  two  forts,  ibid.     Motion   of  the 
^/)/n/.f  excited  by  the  moon,   187.     The 
ilrengthening  of  them  prohibiteth  pu- 
trefaftion,                                              73 
Spirits  of  men  fly  upon  odious  objefts,  162. 
Thetranfmifllon  offpirits,  190,  191,  ^c. 
Tranfmiffion  of  them  from  the  minds  of 
men,  196,  197, 198, 199,  200,  Ca'c.  Such 
things  as  comfort  the  fpirits  by  fympa- 
thy,  202.     The  ftrife  of  the  Spirits  bed 
helped  by  arrefl:ing  them  for  a  time,  203 
Spoils  in  war  like  water  fpilt  on  the  ground, 
not  to  be  gotten  up,                           476 
Sponge,  2 1 ,  Draws  up  water  higher  than  the 
furface,                                              185 
Sponges,  the  place  and   manner  of  their 
growth,                                                141 
Springs  of  water  made  by  art,  6 
Spring-vfa.ter  on  the  top  of  hills  beft,       84 
Sprouting  of  plants  with  water  only,       127 
Spur  is  but  a  nail,                                    151 
Squill  good  to  fet  kernels  or  plumb-ftones 
in,                                                          93 
Squinting,  whence  it  prcceeds,              182 
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Stanley,  William,  puts  a  crown  on  H.  VII. 
in  the  field,  400.  Sir  William  favours 
Perkin,  452.  Is  lord  chamberlain,  ibid. 
Impeached  by  Clifford,  457.  One  of  the 
richefl:  fubjcds,  ibid.  Condemned  and 
beheaded,  ibid. 

Stanley,  Thomas  lord,  made  earl  of  Derby 
at  the  coronation  of  H.  VII.  402.  Being 
the  king's  father-in-law,  ibid.  Brother  to 
fir  William,  457 

5'/^rj  leffer  obfcured,  a  fign  of  tempeft,  i6S 

Star-chamber  confirm'd  by  parliament  in 
certain  cafes,  426.  One  of  the  figeft  in- 
ftitutions  in  the  kingdom,  427 

Steel,  the  melting  of  it  promoted  by  brim- 
ftone,  210.  The  ufe  of  it  quenched  in 
water,  233 

Steel  and  parchment,  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther they  are  good  againfl:  natural  title, 

495 
Stercoration,  1 1 8 

Sterility  of  the  year  changeth  corn   into 

another  kind,  107 

Stilpo  fays,  he  was  the  man  whom  Diogenes 

fought  with  his  lanthorn,  270 

Stoicks  felicity  refembles  that  of  a  player, 

386 
Stomach,  the  appetite  thereof,  169.     The 
qualities    that    provoke    appetite,    ibid. 
The  four  caUfes  of  appetite,  ibid.     A  re- 
ceipt for  it,  234 
Stone  wanting  in  fruits,                  106,   J07 
Stone  faid  to  be  cured  by  an  application  to 
the  wrift,  25.  Stone  will  melt  and  vitrify, 
213.  Where  the  feat  of  it  in  human  bo- 
dies, 22  r.     Stone  ingender'd  in  a  toad's 
head,  222.  A  broth  and  fomentation  for 
it,                                              2S2,  234 
Strawberries  early,  Sy 
Stretching,  a  motion  of  imitation,           62 
Strife  of  the  fpirits,  how  to  be   aflTuaged, 

203 
String  mufical  Ihould  be  all  of  a  fize,     42 
Stub  old  putting  forth  a  tree  of  another 
kind,  107 

Studies  for  delight,  ornament  and  ability, 
371.  Studies  how  influenced,  357.    Pcr- 
feft  nature,  and  are  perfcded  by  expe- 
rience. 
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rience,  371.    Condemn'd  by  the  crafty, 
admir'd  by  tlie  fimple,  ufed  by  the  wife, 

372 
Slutting,  82.  Two  caufes  thereof,  ibid.  Ge- 
nerally in  cholerick  perfons,  82 
5«^>(^j  of  England,  how  far  they  think  it 
not  legal  to  be  forced  to  foreign   wars, 

.577 
SubjeSls  of  our  thoughts,  words  and  aftions, 
under  what  direftion,  357 

Sublimation,  218.  By  joining  mercury  or 
falts,  220 

Subterrany  fires,  77 

Subjidy  and  benevolence  without  war,    495 
Succejfor  declar'd  may  abate  refpeft,    but 
increafes  fatcty,  510 

Sucking  long  ill  for  children,  75 

Suffolk,  earl  of,  fon  of  John  de  la  Pole  D. 
of  Suffolk,  and  Elizabeth  eldcft  fifter 
of  Edw.  IV.  488.  Flies  to  his  aunt  the 
dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  489.  Involves 
himfelf  at  prince  Arthur's  marriage,  493. 
And  flies  again  into  Flanders,  ibid.  Styled 
a  hairbrain'd  fellow  by  the  king,  498.  Is 
recalled,  being  aflured  of  life  with  hopes 
of  liberty,  499 

Sugar  fhineth  in  fcraping,  74.  Sugar  little 
known  to  the  ancients,  122.  Sugar,  iy7,t 
lyS.  Theufeofit,  ibid.  Draweth  li- 
quor higher  than  the  liquor  cometh,  21, 

...  '^5 

Suitig  In  forma  pauperis  its  original,  463. 

Suing  to  be  made  a  judge  to  be  fufpedt- 
ed,  &c.  570 

Suitors,  370.  What  they  are  in  fa6l,  and 
what  they  ought  to  be,  370,  371.  Dif- 
patch  to  be  given  them,  ^6^,  ^66.  How 
to  be  ranked  into  feveral  kinds,  §6"/ 
Sulphureous  and  mercurial  tribes,  y^,  y6 
Summer  and  winter  ficknefles,  81.  The 
prognofticks  of  a  dry  Summer,  167 

Sun  tanneth,  which  fire  doth  not,  84.  The 
caufc,  ibid. 

Sun  good  by   afpefl,  evil    by  conjunftion, 
389.     Never  fets  in  theSpanifli  domini- 
ons, 539.     Worfhipped  in  Peru,      540 
Superfetalion,  the  caufe  of  it,  1 1 1 

Super-^\Ants,  befides  milTeltoe,   130. 
Supporting    plants  of  themfelves,  and  not 
Supporters,  i\y,   118 

Superjlition,  325.  Worfe  than  infidelity, 
ibid.  In  matters  of  blood  furpafles  cuf- 
tom,  _  ^p^y 

Surfeits  often  caufe  purging,  1 1 

Surprize  \n  hu^mtk,  333 

Surrey,  Thomas  earl  of,  releafed  out  of  the 
tower,  and  pardon'd  by  H.  VII,  429. 
Sent  againft  the  Yorkfliirc  rebels,  ibid. 
And     defeats    them,    ibid.     Lieutenant 
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of  the  north,  ibid.  Difpatch'd  again  in- 
to the  north,  471.  Purfues  the  king  of 
Scots,    and   takes  the   caftle   of  Aton, 

475 
Sufpicions,  347.     Like  bats  among  birds, 

flying  by  twilight,  347,  348.  Cloud  the 
mind,  check  bufinefs,  is^c.  348.  Seated 
in  the  brain,  not  the  heart,  ibid.  Caufes 
whence  they  proceed,  ibid. 

Sutton's  hofpital,  222 

Swallows,  their  early  arrival,  what  it  por- 
tends, 167,  168 
Stvallows  made  white  by  anointing  the  esas 

....  J  O  DO 

With  oil,  204 

Swart,  Martin,  fent  by  the  lady  Margaret 
at  the  head  of  2000  Almains,  412.  Slain 
in  battle  by  H.  VII,  414 

Sweat,  moderate,  preferveth  the  body,  78. 
Sweat,  14.2.  Parts  under  the  water  tho' 
hot  fweat  not,  ibid.  Salt  in  tatte,  143, 
Cometh  more  from  the  upper  parts  than 
from  the  lower,  ibid.  More  in  fleep  than 
waking,  ibid.  Cold  Sweat  commonly 
mortal,  143.  Sweaty  in  what  difeafes 
good,  in  what  bad,  ibid.  When  the 
difeafe  is  not  difcharged  by  it,  ibid. 
Some  men  fmelling  fweet  in  their 
Sweats,  2 

Sweating  ficknefs,  402.  Its  defcription  and 
cure,  ji,id. 

Sweet  mofs,   110,127.    Sweetnefs  of  odour 
Irom  the  rainbow,   170.     Sweetnefs  of  o- 
dour,  whether  not  in  fome  water,    170. 
In  earth  found,  ibid.     Sweet  fmells,  ibid. 
Several  properties  of  them,  ibid.     They 
have  a  corporeal   fubfl;ance,  ibid.     Are 
not  like  light,  colours  and  found,     ibid. 
Sweetnefs  in  fruits  and  liquors,  180.     The 
caufe  of  each,  ibid.     Sweet  things  com- 
mixed prohibit  putrefaAion,  73 
Swelling  how  caufed  in  the  body,  71.  How 
it  may  be  kept  down,  181.    Why  it  fol- 
lowech  upon  blows  and  bruifes,         ibid. 
Swelling  of  grains  upon  boiling,  179.    The 
caufe  of  the  different   Swelling   of  them, 

ibid. 
Swimming  of  hodks,  158,  161.    The  caufe, 

ibid. 

Swims   dung  dulcorateth  fruit,  <^^.     The 

caufe,  ibid. 

Swinging  of  bottles,  66.     The   ufe  of  it, 

ibid. 

Switzers,  why  they  laft  well  notwithftand- 

ing  the  diverficy  of  religion,  319 

Swoundings,  20-^ 

Swords,  two  among  Chrifl:ians,  305.     The 

Sword  of  Mahomet  a  third  to  propagate 

religion  by  fanguinary  perfecutions,  ibid. 

Sword  in  the  people's  hand  tfinds  to   the 

Kkkk  fuliy.eriion 
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fubverfion  oF  government,  ihid. 

Sylla  raifed  Pompey,  33^ 

Sylvafyharum,  the  intention  of  it,  24,  25. 
Sylva  fylvarum,  the   contents  of  it,  25, 

107 

Sympathy  zx\A  antipathy,  25.  Sympathy  in 
plants,  <^5-,  97-  Sympathy  arid  antipathy 
of  plants,  97,  98,  'i£c.  Sympathy,  where- 
in it  confifts,  192.    Sympathy,  202.     In- 

■  fiances  thereof,  ibid.  203,  204.  Sympathy 
fecret  between  perfons  near  in  blood, 
205.  Between  great  friends  in  abfence, 
ibid.  Sympathy  betwixt  multitudes,  ibid. 
Sympathy  in  individuals,  207,  208 


T. 


TAcitus  his  arts  of  ftate  and  life,  307. 
V.  p.  320,  323.    H is  charafter  of  Se- 
neca,   352.     His  faying  of  Mucianus, 

31S 
tangible  bodies  of  themfelves  cold,  20. 
Even  fpirit  of  wine  and  chymical  oils 
cold  to  the  touch,  ibid.  DiflpLrences  of 
tangible  parts  in  bodies,  received  fome 
light  from  the  chymifts,  26 

7i7/?e,   alteration  of  it  in  bodily  diforders, 

136 

^axes,  people  overlaid   with   them  never 

martial,  343.  Laid  by  confent  beft,  ibid. 

The  feveral   forts  of  taxes  in  England, 

549.  563 
7(?flrj  of  trees,  123 

Teeth,  fcales  growing  on  them,  24,  Great 
intercourfe  between  them  and  the  in- 
ftrument  of  hearing,  38.  Becaufe  grat- 
ing tunes  fet  the  Teeth  on  edge,  ibid. 
Teeth,  135,  152.  Their  tendernefs,  135, 
136.  Teeth  fet  on  edge  by  harfh  founds, 
140.  T\it  C2Mk,  ibid .  Sinews  in  them, 
the  caufe  of  their  pain,  not  the  mar- 
row, 152,  153.  Their  feveral  kinds,  f^/i^. 
Their  difference  in  feveral  creatures, 
ibid.  Horned  beafts  have  no  upper 
Teeth,  ibid.  Tooth  the  mark  of  horfes 
age,  ibid.  At  what  age  they  come  forth 
in  men,  ibid.  What  things  hurt  them, 
ibid.  Chiefefl  confiderations  about  the 
teeth,  153.  Reftitution  of  Teeth  in  age, 
ibid.     Whether  it  may  be  done  or  no, 

ibid. 

Telefius  the  reviver  of  Parmenides,  and  the 

beft  of  the  Novelifts,  19 

Temperance,  the  proper  virtue  of  profpe- 

rity,  306 

Tempefts,  their  predidions,  168 

Tenfion,  3 

Tenfile   bodies,  175.     Difference   between 

fibrous  and  vifcous,  ibid. 


7V««r^j  of  feveral  kinds,  556 

Terebration  of  trees,  94,"  p  - 

Terra  Lemnia,  141 

Terrafigillata  communis,  ibid. 

Thales  his  monopoly  of  olives,  1  :;2.  Fell 
into  the  water,  266.  His  ftricture  upon 
marriage,  270 

Themijlocles  reprimands  an  embaffador,  2 So. 
V.  p.  283,  287. 

Themijlocles  compares  fpeech  to  cloth  of 
Arras  fpread  abroad,  340.  His  arro- 
gant commendation  of  himfelf,  342. 
Drove  Xerxes  out  of  Greece  by  a  re- 
port, 313 

Theodq/ius  ■pTomis'd  nothing  if  it  was  un~ 
juft,  279 

Thiftle  down  flying  in  the  air  forefheweth 
wind,  168 

Thomas  Aquinas  his  definition  of  a  juft  caufe 
of  war,  5 1 8 

Thorns,  plants  that  have  them,  i  j2 

Thucydides,  what  he  fays  of  the  war  of  Pe- 
loponnefus,  516 

Thunder,  166.  7>&aw^^ri  whether  greatell  in 
the  full  of  the  moon,  187 

Thwaites,  fir  Thomas,  confpires  in  favour 
ofPerkin,  452 

Tiberius  died  in  an  a<5t  of  diffimulation, 
303.  Which  was  the  praftice  of  his 
life,  307.  Ufes  the  ambition  of  Macro 
to  pull  down  Sejanus,  ■^c^^ 

Ticinum  in  Italy,  a  remarkable  church 
there,  162 

Timber,  129.  The  feveral  natures  thereof, 
ibid.  That  more  tough  which  grows  in 
moift  ground,  ibid.  The  feveral  ufes 
according   to  the  nature   of  the   trees, 

129 

7ime  and  heat  in  many  inftances  work  the 
like  effefts,  62,  178,180.  Theirdiffe- 
rent  operations  in  many  things,  ibid. 
Accelerating  of  it  in  works  of  nature  of 
great  importance,  6^ 

7;>«^  the  meafure  of  bufinefs,  as  money  is 
of  wares,  336.  Prefaces,  excufes,  (^c. 
great  wafters  of  Time,  ibid.  How  Time 
paffes  in  ficknefs  or  pain,  387 

Timoleon's  fortune,  3^9 

Timotheus  his  folly  and  vanity,  '^c,() 

Tinclures,  2 1 8 

Tirrel,  fir  James,  his  account  how  he  mur- 
der'd  the  king  and  duke,  453.  Soon  after 
beheaded  in  the  tower-yard  for  other 
matters  of  treafon,  ibid.  493 

Titillation,  155.  The  caufe  of  it,  ibid.  In- 
duceth  laughing,  ibid.  0\  the  noltrils, 
ibid.     Caufcth  Ineezing,  ihid. 

T/'/HJ  Vefpafian,  279.  Diffuades  the  tribute 
upon  urine,  284 

Toad- 
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Toad/loot,  its  dimenfion  and  place  of 
growth,  1 1 1 

tobacco  relieves  wearinefs,  148.  Not  taken 
in  root  or  feed,  149.  'Tobacco,  151,  178, 
194.  Engli/li  Tobacco,  how  it  may  be 
mended,  174.  Comforteth  the  fpirics, 
and  difcharges  wearinefs,  194.  The  cafe 
of  it  in  Virginia,  350 

Tones,  29.  Lefs  apt  to  procure  fleep  than 
founds,  3 1 .     The  caufe  why,  ibid. 

Tongue     Ihcwcth    readily    inward    difeafes, 

136 

Torpedo  Marina,  206 

Tortofa,  cardinal,  preceptor  to  Charles  V. 
made  pope,  430.  Son  of  a  Dutch  brew- 
er, ibid. 

Tough  bodies,   174.     The  caufe,  ibid. 

Trade  at  home  layeth  a  foundation  of  fo- 
reign Trade,  578.  Incouraging  tillage 
may  fpare  for  tranlportation,  579 

T^rajan  fly  led  Parietaria  by  Conilantine  the 
great,  276.  Says,  no  king  ever  put  to 
death  by  his  fuccefTor,  282 

Tramontanes  not  relifh'd  in  Italy,  441 

Tranfmiffton  of  water  through  earth,  'tis 
material  whether  it  rifeth  or  falleth,       i 

TranfmiJJion  of  immateriate  virtues,  whe- 
ther any,  189 

TranfmiJJion  of  fpirits,  190,  £5?  in  feq.  Eight 
kindsof  Tr^»//«^iJWof  fpirits,  191,  192. 
As  of  the  airy  parts  of  bodies,  ibid.  Of 
fpiritual  fpecies,  ibid.  Of  fpirits  caufing 
attradtion,  ibid.  Of  fpirits  working  by 
the  primitive    nature    of  matter,    ibid. 

•  Of  the  fpirits  of  the  mind  of  man,  ibid. 
Oi  the  influences  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, ibid.  In  operations  of  fympathy, 
ibid.     By  fympathy  of  individuals,   ibid. 

Tranftnulation  of  air  into  water,  6,  7.  Tranf- 
tttutai ion  of  metiih,  172.  Tranjmutation 
of  plants,  206,  207.  Six  rules  for  the 
efffding  it,  207,  208.  Farther  inquifi- 
tions  into  it,  22 1 

Travel,  325.  Diaries  recommended  to  tra- 
vellers, 326 

Trebifond,  honey  there  from   the  box-tree 

■  that  makes  men  mad,  176 

■Trees  planted  warm,  87.  Houfing  of  them, 

'  88.  Heap  of  flint  laid  at  the  bottom 
helpeth  their  growth,  90.  Shaking  hurt- 
eth  the  young  Tree,  a  grown  Tree  not, 
ibid,     dittitig  awiy  of   fuckers  helpech 

■  them,  ibid.  How  to  plant  a  Tree  that 
may  grow  lair  in  one  year,  90.  Helped 
by  boaring  a  hole  through  the  heart  of 
the  ftock,  or.  By  flitting  the  roots, 
ihid.  By  fpreading  upon  the  wall,  ibid. 
By  plucking  offfome  leaves,  ihtd.  By 
digging'  yearly  about  the  roots,  ibid. 
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By  applying  new  moulds,  92.     By  rgi 
moving  to  better  earth,  ibid.     Byflicing 
their  bark,  ibid.  In  fome  kinds  by  fhade, 
ibid.    By  fetting  the  kernels  or  ftones  in 
a  fquill  growing,  ibid.  93.  Growing  near 
a  great  Tree  fpoils  the  underwood,   389, 
Helped  by  pulling  off  fome  blolfoms,  ib. 
By  cutting  off  the  top  when  they   begin 
to  bud,  94.     By  boring  them  through 
the  truidv,  and  putting  in  wedges  of  hot 
woods,  94.     By  feveral  applications  to 
the  roots,  ibid.     By    tercbration  again, 
g^.     The  caufe  thereof,  ibid.     By  letdng 
them    blood,    ibid.     Grow    belt   fenced 
from  fun  and  wind,  g6.     Caufes  of  their 
barrennefs,  g6,  gy.  Helps  to  make  Trees 
fruitful,  97.    Tree  blown  up  by  the  roots 
and  replaced,  proved  fruitful,  gi.    Trial 
of  watering    a  Tree   with   warm   water, 
93.     Trees  that  grow  bcft  without  graft- 
ing,   ibid.     Fruit   Tree  grafted    upon  a 
moiller  ftock  will  grow  larger,  94.  Trees 
removed  to  be  coafted  as  before,  ibid^ 
Lower  boughs  bring  the   bigger   fruit, 
ibid.    Trees  apparelled  with  flowers,  104. 
Forming  octrees   into   feveral   fhapes, 
ibid.  Tranfmutation  of  Trees  and  plants, 
106.     Six  defignations  thereof,  ;^zi.  107, 
108.    Trees  in  coppice- woods  grow  more 
tall  and  flraight,    loS,     The  caufe  there- 
of, ibid.     Trees  full  of  heat  grow   tall, 
ibid.     The  caufe,  ibid.      How  to  dwar[ 
Trees,   109.    Trees  that  are  winders,  ibid. 
The  caufe  thereof,  ibid.     Trees  moiller 
yield    lefs  mofs,   109,   no.     The  caufe^ 
tbid.     Trees  in  clay-ground  apt  to  gather 
mofs,  no.    The  caufe, /i^/i.    Tr^a  hide- 
bound bring  forth  mofs,  ibid.  Trees  that 
ripen  lateft  bloflbm  earlicft,    114.     Trees 
that  lad  longefl,   115.     viz.  The  laro-eft 
of  body,  ibid.     Such  as  bring  mall   or 
nuts,  ibid.     Such    as  bring  forth  leaves 
late,  and  Hied  thein  late,  ibid.     Such  as 
are  often  cur,   116.     ?r(fw  with  fcatter'd 
boughs,    ibid.     With    upright    boughs, 
ibid.     The  caufe  of  each,  ibid.    Tree  In- 
dian,  with  leaves  of  great  largcnefs,  and 
fruit  without  flalks,   122.     Trf^  in  Perfia 
nourilhed   with  filt    water,   122.     Trees 
commonly  fruitful   but  each  other   year, 
125.     Trees  bearing   befl:  on  the   lower 
boughs,     126.      Others   on    the    higher 
boughs,  ibid.     The  caufe  of  each,-  ibid. 
Such  as  bear  befl:  when  they  are  old,  126, 
Others  when  they  are  young,  ibid.    The 
caufe  of  each,  ibid.     Soils  and  places  pe- 
culiar to  them,  1-29,   ip 
Trefoil  fwelleth  againd  rain,  1:69 
Trembling  whence,  144 
k  k  k  k  1            T^remhli}ig 
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Tremhiing  in  ihzdowsi-  184 

Trentj  council  of,  3^5 

Trepidation  of  water  hath  an  affinity  with 
the  letter  L,  42.  Trepidation  on  the 
fight  of  offenfive  objefts,  1 62 

Trials  for  wholefome  airs^  !liH  a.'^^S.  »59 
Triumvirate  oi V.\ng%,  '      .'  328 

Trochifks  of  vipers  much  magnified,    136. 


Again, 
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Truths,  301.  Theological,  philofophical 
and  political,  302.  Truth  and  fallhood 
will  not  incorporate,  but  refemble  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's image,  304.  The  con- 
cealment of  it  from  princes,  fometimes 
as  bad  as  treachery,  565 

Tuft  of  mofs  on  a  briar-bufh,  x  1 2 

Turks  great  fitters,  i  so.  To  them  bathing 
good,  ibid.  Empoifon  the  water,  193. 
Make  an  expedition  into  Perfia,  287. 
Defpife  marriage,  310.  Turks  cruel  to 
•'men  and  companionate  to  beafts,  316. 
Warlike,  345.  Why  always  a  juft  caufe 
of  war  againft  them,  517 

Turky,   14.     Turhjh  turban,  237 

Twelve  tables  of  Rome,  378 

9wfVf  a  year  fruits,  114,  115 

Tyifig  of  the  point,  j86,  201 

Tyranny  over  mens  Underftandings  and  be- 
liefs much  affe(5led,  209 
Tyrant  in  title,  308.     Princes  think  it  moil 
poUtick  to  have  a  Tyrant  reign   in  their 
neighbourhood,  418 
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VAgahonds  and  gamefters  coupled  toge- 
ther in  the  ftatutes,  495 
^««■«•glory,  375.     EfTential  to  foldiers  and 
commanders,  375 
Valour  of  feveral  kinds,  53 1 
Vapours  metalline,  very  noxious,  193 
Vapour  of  char-coal,  or  of  fea-coal,  or  of  a 
room  new  plaiftered,  mortal,    193,   194 
Vapours  which  taken  outwardly  would  con- 
den  fe  the  fpirits,  195 
Vatican,                                                364 
Vegetables  rotting  upon  the  ground  a  good 
compoft,  119.     Several  inftances  there- 
of,                                                      ibid. 
Veindus  bodies,  173 
Venomous  quality  of  man's  flelh,  6 
Venus,  137.     In  excefs  dimmeth  the  fight, 
ibid:    The  afts  of  it,  ibid.     Men  more 
inclined   in  winter,  women  in  fummer, 

^37 

Verdi^  falfe,  remediable,  363 

Vere,  fir  Francis,  afcribeth  the  viAory  at 
the  battle  of  Newport  to  the  Englilh, 

528 


Vere,  fij;  Horace^  ,  •         ~        -^        "  '528 
Verjuice,  188 

Vermin  frighted  with  the  head  of  a"  wolf, 

:;:u^jj.       204 

Verunfel  prefident  of,FJandcrs,<-nJi  '.!.   469' 
Vefpajian  reprimands  his    fon   Domitian, 

■  ^279 

Vefpajian  defeats  a  corrupt,  fuitor,  282. 
His  queftion  to  ApoUonius,  ibid.  Stxs 
a  tribute  upon  urine,  284.  Diedwith  a 
jeft,  303.  Changed  for  the  better  by 
power,  315 

Vejiivius,  the  countries  about  it  "enriched 
by  the  eruptions,.  119,  160 

Vices,  if  profitable,  the  virtuous  maJi  the 
finner,  294- 

Viciffitude  of  wet  and  dry,  hot  and  cold^ 
haften  putrefadlion,  71,  72,73 

Viciffitu.de  of  things,  3  So.  In  earth  and  ia 
the  heavens,  ibid.  In  religion,  381.  In 
wars,  ibid.  In  weapons  of  war,  382  ^ 
Villiers,  fir  George,  afterwards  duke  of  ' 
Bucks,  564.  Firft  favourite  to  the  king, 
565.  Caution'd,  becaufe  fome  near  rft 
blood  to  him  were  thought  Papifts, 
SS%.  Should  give  no  fcandal  by  vain 
or  oppreflive  carriage,  584.  Is  in  the 
quality  of  a  centinel,  585 

Vines  made  fruitful  by  applying  the  kernels 
of  grapes  to  the  roots,  10.  The  caufe 
thereof,  ibid.  Made  to  fprout  with 
nitre,  92.  Said  to  grow  to  a  ftake  at  a 
diftance,  g^.  Love  not  the  colewort, 
98.  ^;«if-trees,  123,  124.  Anciently 
of  great  bodie?,  ibid.  An  image  of  Ju- 
piter made  of  one,  ibid,  A  tough  wood 
when  dry,  ibid.  Vines  in  fome  places 
not  propped,  1 24.     Bear  beft  when  old, 

126 
Vine  grafted  upon  Vine  three  ways,  131 
Vinegar,  why  it  will  not  burn,  67.     Seep.' 

188. 
Violent  morion  the  caufe  of  all  mechanical 
operations,  3.     And  yet  not  fufficiently 
inquired  into,  ibid, 

Violet  vinegar,  how  beft  prepar'd,  4 

Virgil  his  obfervation  of  the  wolf,  342,  343 
Virginian  tohACCO,   178.     How  it  fuffcred 
there,  350 

Virtuous  men  like  fome  fpices,  which  give 
not  their  fvveet  fmell  till  they  are  crush- 
ed, 278,  307 
Vifibles  hitherto  the  fubjeft  of  knowledge, 
26.  Mingle  not  in  the  medium  as  aii- 
dibles  do,  51.  The  caufe  thereof,  ibid. 
Several  confents  of  Vifibles  and  audibles 
56,  57.  Several  difients  of  Vifibles  and 
audibles,  57,  58.  Vifible  fpecies,  154, 
Vifibles  and  audibles,  196.     Two  lighs 

of 
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of  the  fame  bignefs  will  not  make  things 
,  be  feen  as  far  again  as  one,  51.    The 

Caufe  thereof,  52 

^zy«^/ fpirits  infefting,  ,^    »93»  '94 

Vitellius  ruin'd  by  Muciani^  oh  falle  fame. 

Vitrification^  218,     By  fire  only,  22q 

Vitriol  apteft  to  fprouc  with  moifture,    12 1 
Vivification,  71.     The  feveral    things  re- 
quired to  Vivification,  138,    The  procefs 
of  it,  138,  188 

Ulcer  in  the  leg  harder  to  cure  than  in  the 
head,  160.  The  caufe,  ii>iJ.  Difference 
of  curing  them  in  a  Frenchman  and  an 
Engiifhman,  Hid. 

Ulyjfes  a  good  hufband,  3 1  o 

Unhark'd  branch  of  a  tree  being  fet  hath 
grown,  129.     Bark'd  mil  noty         ibid. 
Unguentum  Tell,  207,  208 

Union,  the  force  thereof  in  natural  bodies, 
24.     Appetite  of  Union  in  natural  bo- 
dies, 62.     Appeareth  in  three  kinds  of 
bodies,  ibid.     Of  Great  Britain,        262 
Union   of  kingdoms  ftirs  up    wars,     382. 
With  Scotland  hath  taken  away  all   oc- 
cafions  of  breach  between  the  two  na- 
tions, ^jj 
Unity  in  religion,  303.     Unity  and  unifor- 
mity,                                                304 
Unlawful  luft  like  a  furnace,                   251 
Voice,  the  fhrilnefs  thereof,  43.     In  whom 
cfpecially,  ibid.     Why  changed  at  years 
of  puberty,  ibid.     Labour  and  intenfion 
conduceth  much    to    imitate  Voices.,  54. 
Imitation  of  ^(?wj  as   if  they  were  di- 
ftant,                                                     ibid. 
Voyages  for  difcovering  arts  and   fciences, 
manufidtures  and  inventions,  246 
Urban,  a  pope  of  that  name  inftituted  the 
croifado,                     ,                         542 
Urine  the  whey  of  blood,  12 
Urine  in  quantity  a  great  hinderer  of  nou- 
rifhment,  14,   15.     Why  cold  feparates 
it,                                                          71 
Urftvick  chaplain  of  H.  VII.  fent  to  Charles 
VIII.   419,  420,  421.     Made  almoner, 
445.     Sent  with  the  order  of  the  garter, 
Csfc.  448.  V.469. 
Ufury^                                                      359 
Ufury  the  certaineft   and   worft   means  of 
gain,  352.     Several  ftriftures  again fl  it, 
359.     Difcourages  and  impoverifhes  the 
merchants,  who   are   the  Vena  porta  of 
Wealth,  ibid.     Intercepts  both  merchan- 
dize and   purchafe,  360.     Advantages, 
ibid.     A   baftard  and   barren   employ- 
ment,                             «i)'--425,  428 
Vulcan's  halting  a  refemblafteepi&ffiafne,    9 


W. 

WJking,  birds  kept  ivaking  to  increafe 
their  attention,  5  j 

Wales,  176 

Walking  up  hill  and  down,  148 

Walloons,  532.     See  Flemings.  > 

Walls  of  brick,  but  not  of  ftbne,  whole- 
fome,  196 

War  incited  by  mufick,  31.  When  law- 
ful, ^  ,  328 
War  with  Spain,  confideration  concerning 
it,  513.  Changes  in  Wars,  381,  382. 
Art  of  War  improved,  382.  War  to 
maintain  itfelf,  441.  Juft  caufe,  fufficient 
forces,  prudent  defigns,  neceflary  to  a 
war,  513.  Not  confin'd  to  the  place  of 
the  quarrel,  516.  Why  always  a  juft 
caufe  of  War  againft  the  Turk,  «17. 
War,  defenfive,  what,  516,  521.  Wars 
with  fubjefts  like  an  angry  fuit  for  a 
man's  own,  538.   Wars  foreign  and  civil. 

War  holy,  537.  The  fchoolmen  want 
words  to  defend  it,  when  St.  Bernard 
wanted  words  to  commend  ir,  52 1.  For 
the  propagation  of  the  faith,  whether- 
lawful  or  obligatory,  541.  Several 
queftions  touching  the  lawfulnefsj      543 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  his  adventures,  448. 
The  fuppofed  god-fon  of  Edw.  IV.  449* 
Call'd  Peter,  whence  Peterkin,  Ofbeck, 
ibid.  Clofetted  by  the  lady  Margaret, 
449,  450.  His  letters  to  the  earls  of 
Dcfmond  and  Kildare  upon  his  landing 
at  Cork,  450.  Invited  into  France  by 
Charles  VIII.  45!.  Generally  belicv'd 
to  be  the  duke  of  York,  452.  His 
friends  and  favourers,  ibid.  DifcouragecJ^- 
at  the  beheading  of  his  friends  and  the 
defedion  of  Clifford,  459.  Lands  at 
Sandwich  in  Kent,  460,  461.  Goes  in- 
to Scotland  on  the  advice  of  Charles: 
and  Maximilian,  464.  His  addrefs  to' 
the  king  of  Scots,  ibid.  He  is  married 
by  that  king's  approbation  to  the  lady 
Katharine  Gordon  his  near  kinfwoman, 
466.  His  declaration  to  the  people  of 
England,  ibid.  Abandon'd  by  Scotland, 
476.  Sails  into  Ireland,  477.  His  cabjr-^ 
net  council  therej  ibid.  Lands  in  Corrii  ^ 
wal  with  about  fevenfcore  men,  478. 
Piiblilhes  an  invcdtive  proclamation  a- 
gainft  the  king,  in  ftyle  of  Rich.  IV.  ibid. 
Bsfie^es  Exeter,  though  without  artil- 
lery,  ibid.  Raifes  the  ficge  and  flies,  479.- ■  ■ 
Surrenders  himfelf  out  of  fanftuary  on 
promife  of  life,  480.  His  former  fallb 
honours  plentifully   repaid   with   fcorn,^ 
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481.  The  account  of  his  examination, 
ibid.  Makes  his  efcape,  and  gets  into 
the  priory  of  Shene,  483,  Set  in  the 
itocks  twice,  where  he  reads  his  coii- 
feflion,  and  then  fent  to  the  tower,  484. 
Where  he  feduces  the  earl  of  Warwick 
into  a  plot  againft  the  Heiitenant,  ibid. 
Arraign'd  for  treafons  committed  fince 
his  coining  into  this  kingdom,  con- 
demn'd  and  executed  at  Tyburn,       485 

IFarbam,  fir  William,  LL.  D.  fent  to  the 
archduke  Philip  againft  Perkin,  454. 
His  Speech,  454,  455.  Mafter  of  the  roils 
and  comminioner  for  trade,  469 

Warlike  people  their  importance,  342, 
343.  ProfefTion  of  arms  neceflary  to  a 
warlike  nation,  345.     England  warlike., 

431.  432 

JFarm  water  founds  lefs  than  cold,  40. 
Whether  good  for  plants,  ^^.  Makes  a 
fruit  with  little  or  no  core,  106 

JFarmth  a  fpecial  means  to  make  ground 
fruitful,  119 

Warts  cured  by  the  juice  of  fow-thiftle, 
116.  Taken  away  by  lard,  or  an  elder- 
ftick  confuming,  207 

Waru;ick,  earl  of,  407.  See  Plantagenet. 

Water,  fait,  how  made  frefh,  i.  Foul,  how 
clarified,  2.  How  feparated  from  wine, 
3,  4.  Turned  into  ice  by  fnow,  nitre 
and  fak,  if  it  may  be  transferred  to  the 
turning  of  air  into  water,  7 

i^rt/(?r  thickned  in  a  cave,  21.  Changed 
fuddeniy  into  air,  24.  More  difficult  to 
turn  Water  into  oil,  than  filver  into 
gold,  j6.  Choice  oi' Waters,  83.  By 
•weight,  ii/id.  By  boiling,  ibid.  By  long- 
eft  lafting  unputrified,  ibid.  By  making 
drinks  ftronger,  ibid.  By  bearing  foap, 
ibid.  By  the  places  where  they  are  con- 
gregated, ;/'/^.  84.  By  the  foil, //'rV/.  Wa- 
ters fweet  not  to  be  trufted,  ibid.  Well 
Water,  ibid.  Whether  Water  putteth 
forth  herbs  without  roots,  113.  Water 
alone  will  caufe  plants  to  fprout,  ibid. 
Well  JVater  warmer  in  winter  than  fum- 
mer,  185.  Water  rifing  in  a  bafon  by 
means  of  flame,  186.  Water  hot  and 
fire,  heat  differently,   134.     Water  coo\- 

■  ■  eth  air,  and  moiftenerh  it  not,  181 

Water  may  be  the  medium  of  found,  162. 
Watry  moillure  induceth  putrefaftion, 
71.  Turning  -watry  fubftances  into  oily, 
76.  A  great  work  in  nature,  ibid.  Four 
inftances  thereof,  ibid.  Wrought  by 
digeftion,  ibid.  Watering  oi 'grounds  a 
great  help  to  fruitfulnefs,  1.19.  Cautions 
inerein,  ibid.  Means  to  tcw/frthcm,  ibid. 

W'rt/tT-crcffes,  -j^ 


Water-fowh  flocking  to  the  fliore  portend 
rain,  16S 

Weapon  tinointed,  207,208.-  Weapons  tind 
ammunition  of  all  forts  ftiould  be 
ftored  up,  577 

Weapons  oi' war,  ^Sj. 

Weight  of  the  diflblution  of  iron  in  Aqua 
fortis,  161 

Weight,  how  it  caufes  feparation  of  bodies, 
3,  4.     Weight  in  air  and  water,        223 

Wheat  i^tt,  92 

Whifpering  place,  3S.  You  can't  make  a 
tone  or  fing  in  wbifpering,  4; 

White,  a  penurious  colour,  25,  104.  In 
fl'iwers,  104.  Commonly  more  inodo- 
rate  than  other  colours,  ibid.  The  caufc, 
ibid.  White  more  delicate  in  berries, 
ibid.  The  caufe  thereof,  ibid.  Noc  fo 
commonly  in  fruits,  ibid.  The  caufe 
thereof,  ibid. 

White  gunpowder,  31 

Whitehead  favouied  by  queen  Elizabeth, 

171 

White  rofe,  the  clearnefs  of  that  title,    399 

Wholefome  kits,  159.  Trial  for  them,  166- 
Moift  air  not  good,  ibid.  Inequality  of 
air  naught,  166,   167 

Wife   and  children    hoftages    to   fortune, 

309.  Reckon'd   only  as  bills  of  charges 
by  fome,  ibid.     Wives  good  and  bad, 

310.  Are  miftrefTes,  companions,  nur- 
fes,  ibid.     Wives  of  kings,  32S 

Wildfires,  why  water  will  not  quench  them, 

160 
Wild  herbs  fliew  the  nature  of  the  ground, 

130 
Wilford,  Ralph,  counterfeit  earl  of  War- 
wick, 484 
William  I.  declines  the  title  of  conqueror 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  400.    And 
claims  by  the  Will  of  Edw.  the  confcflbr, 

ibid. 
Willoughby,    fir   Robert,    fent  to  Sheriff- 
Hutton,    400.     Conveys  Edward  Plan- 
tagenet, and  Ihuts  him  up  in  the  tower, 
ibid.     Created  lord  Brook,  405 

Winds  vary  founds,  -  57 

Winds  fouthern  difpofe  mens  bodies  to 
heavinefs,  81.  Winds  fouthern  without 
rain  feverifti,  160.  Winds  gathered  fr.r 
frelhncf?,  158.  Breathing  out  of  the 
earth,  168.  Prognofticks  of //';«d/j  frum 
animals,  169 

Winding  trees,  luu 

Windham,  fir  John,  beheaded   by  H.VJJ. 

49  ^ 
Windfor  treaty  with  the  king  o^  C.ifti!e,498 

Wine  and  water  feparated  by  weigiit,   X,  4. 

Trial  thereof  in  tv,  0  glafits,  tlnd.     \\  hen 

Jt 
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it  will  operate,  and  when  not,  ibid.  S^px' 
fit  of /^/>/i?  burn'd,  78.  Mingled  with 
wax,  the  operadon  of  it,  78,  79 

Wine  whether  feparated  from  water  by 
paffing  through  ivy -wood,  2.  IVine 
burnt  inflamcth  lefs  becaufe  the  finer 
fpirit  is  evaporated,         ^j^  *{;  5 

^^/7/1?,  how  made  more  fruitful,  10.  IVive 
fparingly  to  be  ufed  in  confumptions, 
15.  Retards  the  germination  of  feeds, 
86,  87.  Said  by  the  ancients  to  make 
the  plane-tree  fruitful,  123.  Wine  beft 
in  a  dry  vintage,  130.  New  Wine  let 
down  into  the  fea  prefently  made  po- 
table, 133.  for  what  bodies  good  and 
for  what  hurtful,  147.  How  to  correft 
the  Greek  Wines,  that  they  may  not 
fume  or  inebriate,  160.  Wine  for  the 
fpirits,  228.  Againft  melancholy,  ibid. 
Wine  in  which  gold  is  quenched  recom- 
mended, 232.  Wines  and  woads  not  to 
be  imported  but  upon  Englilla  bottoms, 

432 

Winter  and  fummer  ficknefles,  81.    Warm 

/F"/«/frj  deftroy  trees,   130.    Signs  of  a 

cold  Winter,  149,  167.  /FJf»/^r  fleepers, 

188 

Wifdom  for  a  man's  felf,  334 

V/ije  men  learn  more  by   fools,  than  fools 

by  wife  men,  289.     Difference  between 

a  -wife  and  cunning  man,  332.     Such  as 

are  wife  only  in  appearance,  337 

Wit,  348.     We  flioulddiftinguifh  between 

the  faltnefs  and  the  bitternefs  of  it,  348, 

349 
Witches  faid  to  eat  man's  flefh   greedily, 

180.  Their  confeffions  not  rafhly  to 
be  credited,  190,  191.  Of  what  kind, 
199.  Work  by  imagination,  ibid.  Oint- 
ments faid  to  be  ufed  by  them,  204 

Wolf?,  guts  applied  to  the  belly  cure  the 
colick,  204.  Head  hanged  up  fright- 
eth  Vermin,  ibid. 

Wolfey,  T\\oxn^s.,  employ'd  to  conclude  a 
match  for  H.  VII.  with  Margaret  du- 
chefs  dowager  of  Savoy,  500.  Was  then 
the  king's  chaplain,  ibid. 

Womanh  milk  why  only  good  for  infants. 

Women  making  an  ill  choice  generally 
maintain  their  condudt,  391.  Made  ca- 
pital to  carry  them  away  forcibly,  427. 
Advanced  by  their  hufbands,  fhould  not 
alien,  463.  The  regiment  of  them  con- 
fider'd,  546 

Wonder,  145.  The  imprefTions  thereof, 
ibid.  In  Wonder  the  fpirits  fly  not  as  in 
fear,  but  fettle,  ibid. 


Wood  /hining  in  the  dark,  74.'  Bathed  ift 
hot  afhes  becometh  flexible,  173 

Woodbine,  loo,  133 

Woodfare,  1 00,  1 0 1 .  Is  found  only  on  hot 
herbs,  ibid. 

Woodvikj  lord,  uncle  to  the  Q^of  H.  VII. 
421.  Governour  of  the  ifle  of  Wight, 
ibid.  Againft  the  king's  commandment 
raifes  400  men,  and  paffes  to  the  afTift- 
ance  of  the  duke  of  Britainy,  ibid.  Slain 
fighting  valiantly  for  the  Britains,      426 

/Foe/ attradtive  of  water,  21,  25.  Through 
a  vefiel,  ibid. 

World  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  a  living 
creature,  1S9 

Worms  foretel  rain,  169 

Worfely  William,  a  Dominican,  and  dean 
of  Paul's,  not  tried  for  Perkin's  treafon, 

Wotton,  fir  Henry,  his  fentiment  how  con- 
temptible criticks  were,  290 

Wounds,  fome  applications  to  them,  133. 
Cured  by  fkins  of  beads  newly  pull'd 
off,  and  whites  of  eggs,  133.  Wounds 
roade  with  br^fs  eafier  to  cure  than  with 
iron,  161 

Wrifis  have  a  fympathy  with  the  head, 
and  other  parts,  26 

Writs  original,  no  certain  beginning  of 
them,  552.  Writs  of  covenant  and  of 
entry,  c^e^c^.  Writ  of  certiorari  in  the 
exchequer,  ^^7 

X. 

XEnophon  commends  the  nurture  of  the 
Perfian  children  for  feeding  on  car- 
damon,  yc^.  Obfcrves  the  Medes  paint- 
ed their  eyes,  150 
Xerxes,  how  driven  out  of  Greece  by  a 
rumour,  385 
Ximenes,  cardinal,  calls  the  fmoke  of  the 
fire-arms  his  incenfe,                         288 


Y  Awning  hindereth  hearing,  60.  Be- 
caufe the  membrane  is  extended, 
ibid.  It  is  a  motion  of  imitation,  62, 
^T,.  In  Yawning  dangerous  to  pick  the 
ear,  135 

Years  fteriT  caufe  corn  to  degenerate,    107, 

Years  peftilential,  149.  See  Pejlitential. 
Yellow  colour  in   herbs,   105.     Lefs  fuccu- 
lent  and  generally  ftand  to   the  north, 

ibid. 

21>Ik   of   the  egg   conduceth  little  to  the 

generation  of  the  bird,  25.    Only  to  the 

nouriftraentj 


INDEX. 


nourifhmenr,  ihid. 

York,  houfe  of,  the  indubitate  heirs  of  tlie 

crown,  399,  400.  The  people's  affedlion 

to  it,  405,  409 

S^awf  trees,  which  bear  beft,   126.     Have 

more  watry  juices,  and  lefs  concofted, 

ihid. 
Tounger  brothers  feldom  fortunate  where 

the  elder  are  difinherited,  309 

Youth  and  age,    361.     The    influence    of 

cuftoms  inYouth^  358.     Youth  and  age 

their    advantages    and     difad vantages, 


36  r.     In  the  Youth  of  a  ftate  arms  flou- 
ri(h,  in  the  middle  learning,  3S2 


ZAnt,  iSb,  201 

Zelim  the  firft  of  the'Ottcmans  who 
fhaved  his  beard,  278 

l^iovii  Zembla,  18S,   194 

Zones  torrid,  lefs  tolerable  for  heats  than 
the  equinodtiul,  i>4.  Three  caufcs  there- 
of, ihid. 
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